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ATOXYL  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  MALARIA. 


By  J.  J.  Vassal. 

{From  the  Pasteur  Institute,  Nhatrang,  Annam.) 


In  the  native  hospital  of  Nhatrang,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  studying 
the  therapeutical  action  of  atoxyl  on  seventeen  different  cases  of  malaria. 
The  patients  were  Annamese  and  came  from  the  gangs  of  workers  on 
the  railway  line  Phanrang-Nhatrang,  now  in  construction.  There  is 
much  severe  malaria  among  them.  During  the  two  years  employed  in 
the  construction  of  the  earthworks  the  following  cases  occurred : 


Cases  treated. 


In  hospital 

Outside  hospital. 


1906. 


152 
6,286 


1907. 


132 
974 


The  inequality  in  the  figures  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  workmen  were 
more  numerous  during  the  first  year  than  the  second.  The  Annamese 
do  not  like  being  sent  to  the  hospital  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep 
them  there  for  any  length  of  time.  Therefore  our  observations  were 
difficult  to  pursue  and  in  some  cases  were  not  carried  out  as  thoroughly 
as  we  could  have  wished;  some  of  them  were  even  interrupted  abruptly. 

Atoxyl  is  enjoying  a  vogue  in  therapeutics  which  is  almost  without 
example.  It  has  rapidly  become  the  specific  agent  in  sleeping  sickness 
(Thomas,  Laveran,  Mesnil,  Nicolle  and  Aubert,  and  R.  Koch)  and  plays 
a  prophylactic  role  of  the  highest  importance  in  syphilis  (Metchnikoff 
and  Salmon.)  Its  action  is  again  manifest  on  several  fonns  of  trypano- 
somiasis (Nicolle,  Mesnil,  Moore,  Nierenstein  and  Todd)  ;  in  acquired 
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syphilis  (Uhlenhuth,  Hoffmann,  Roscher,  Metclmikoff,  Hallopea,  Lassar, 
etc.) ;  in  general  paralysis  (Marie)  ;  in  the  spirillosis  of  fowls  (Ulilen- 
huth,  Gross  and  Bickel)  ;  in  pellagra  (Babes  and  Yasiliu).  On  the 
other  hand  atoxyl  has  been  inefficacious  in  tick  fever  (Breinl,  Kinghorn 
and  Vassal). 

Arsenical  preparations  have  been  specified  for  some  time  as  effective 
against  malaria  (Boudin,  Mosler  and  Guerin),  but  the  use  of  atoxjd  for 
such  a  purpose  does  not  appear  to  have  given  rise  to  many  researches  in 
this  direction  until  the  present  time.  E.  Koch  in  Africa,  has  had  the 
opportunity  of  studying  its  effects  on  the  negroes  attacked  with  sleeping 
sickness  and  malaria  at  the  same  time.  The  antiparasitic  power  of 
atoxyl  was  supposed  to  limit  the  action  of  the  Trypanosoma  Garabiense 
and  only  slightly  to  influence  the  evolution  of  Laveran's  hajmatozoon. 

THERAPEUTIC    DOSES   OF  ATOXYL. 

The  experimental  therapeutic  tests  have  shown  us  the  different  qualities 
of  atoxyl  and  the  proper  doses  to  be  employed. 

F.  Mesnil,  NicoUe.  and  Auhcrt  for  instance  give  2.5  centigrams  foi*  every  1,000 
grams  of  the  animal's  weiglit.  Metclmikoff  prevents  the  primary  eruption  of 
the  syphilitic  chancre  in  the  monkey.  l>y  giving  it  .3.3  milligrams  for  every  kilogram 
of  the  animal's  weight.  Acconling  to  this  investigator  the  prophylactic  dose  for 
a  man  of  fiO  kilograms  of  weight  should  lie  at  the  most  2  grams.  Hallopeau  keeps 
within  these  limits  in  his  preventive  treatmcTit,  but  inoculates  from  .5  to  7.5  grams 
during  a  period  of  three  weeks  as  a  precautionary  measure  in  syphilis.  For  sleeping 
sickness  in  the  negro,  R.  Koch  injects  0.50  giam  of  the  drug  every  other  day 
during  two  months. 

Our  patients  here  were  composed  exclusively  of  Annamese  weighing 
on  an  average  3.")  to  40  kilograms.  We  used  noncrystallized  atoxyl 
"Martini  Renfelde"  from  Berlin.  The  strength  of  the  solution  was  10 
per  cent;  the  injections  weie  made  as  with  quinine,  deep  into  the  muscles 
of  the  Imttocks,  except  in  one  case  (observation  7)  where  they  were  made 
under  the  skin  of  the  abdomen.  The  solutions  were  always  freshly 
prepared  and  boiled  in  a  water  bath  for  ten  minutes  before  use.  The 
maximum  dose  of  atoxyl  employed  at  one  inoculation  was  1  gram.  Tiie 
same  solution  (10  percent)  was  employed  per  os  in  the  dose  of  lu 
centigrams  of  atoxyl  a  day  during  ten  days  or  for  a  longer  period  with- 
out interruption. 

We  administered  tlie  atoxyl  in  two  diifereut  ways: 

1.  Alone  in  hypodermic  injections. 

2.  Associated  with  hypoderniie  injections  of  hydrochlorale  of  quinine  ojven  either 
by  injections  or  per  os. 

'J'lie  results  obtained  are  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir.  We  will 
divide  them  into  two  parts:  (I)  Treatment  by  atoxyl  alone;  (II)  treat- 
ment by  atoxyl  with  (piinine. 
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Part  I. 
TKExVTMEXT    BY    ATOXYL    ALOXE. 

AYe  are  able  to  report  upon  seven  cases^  of  which  four  Avere  of  malig- 
nant, tertian  malaria  and  three  of  single,  tertian  fever.  These  were 
numbers  2,  6,  8,  12,  15,  16,  and  IT. 

No  great  weight  must  be  attached  to  the  observations  on  case  nuinljer  1'2,  as 
the  treatment  was  interrupted  by  the  abrupt  departure  of  the  subject.  Three 
inoculations  were  made  during  six  days,  the  two  first  consisted  of  0.25  gram  and 
the  other  of  0.50  gram.     They  were  well  supported. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  observations  on  case  number  2  arc  complete. 

The  patient  was  a  young  Annamese  23  years  of  age  and  was  suffering  with 
malarial  cachexia,  with  hypertrophy  of  the  spleen,  cedema  of  the  extremities  and 
pulmonary  congestion.  The  treatment  in  hospital  lasted  eighty-five  days.  He 
was  given  only  1.50  grams  of  atoxyl  in  three  injections  during  a  period  of  nine 
days.  All  other  medication  was  avoided.  The  fever  remained  above  normal  for 
sixteen  days  although  there  were  some  remissions.  Therefore,  the  parasitic  action 
of  the  drug  seems  nil,  but  the  general  state  of  health  improved,  and  the  spleen 
diminished  in  an  appreciable  manner. 

Number  8  was  a  case  of  double  tertian,  malarial  fever  in  a  native  of 
22  years  of  age. 

The  first  injection  of  atoxyl,  0.50  gram,  was  made  during  an  exacerbation  of 
the  fever  and  when  the  blood  showed  an  intense  multiplication  of  the  parasite. 
Three  injections  were  made  within  six  days  in  doses  of  0.50  gram  each.  The 
patient  was  lost  sight  of  at  this  period,  but  it  was  not  long  before  he  returned 
in  a  still  w-orse  condition,  Avith  advanced  cachexia.  The  extremities  were  swollen 
and  albumin  was  present  in  the  urine.  It  was  only  too  evident  that  the  first 
injections  had  no  eiTect.  On  his  return  he  was  given  two  more  grams  of  atoxyl 
in  four  days  (0.50  gram  per  day).  An  analysis  of  the  blood  left  no  doubt  as  to 
the  failure  of  the  specific  treatment.  The  further  increase  of  the  young  forms 
of  the  parasite  continued  regularly,  there  being  at  the  previous  examination  from 
three  to  four  parasites  in  a  field  and  at  the  later  examination,  from  ten  to  twelve ; 
neither  were  the  gametes  in  any  way  influenced  by  the  drug.  The  effect  on  the 
general  condition  seemed  favorable,  but  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  decided  opinion 
on  this  point,  as  the  patient  was  lost  sight  of  again  before  his  cure  was  terminated. 

Number  6  was  a  typical  case  of  tertian  fever.  Atoxyl  was  again 
employed;  in  nine  days  three  injections  were  given  consisting  of  2.50 
grams. 

The  chart  of  the  tempei'ature  and  the  analysis  of  the  blood  proved  that  the 
infection  followed  its  course  without  any  modification  whatever  by  the  drug.  The 
experiment  was  pushed  as  far  as  the  resistance  of  the  patient  would  permit. 
Sponging  and  antipyretics  were  necessary  to  keep  the  fever  within  bounds.  The 
specific  action  compared  to  that  of  quinine  was  certainly  nil.  After  some  slight 
relapses,  convalescence  set  in  with  a  surprising  rapidity.  The  patient  left  the 
hospital  after  a  month  having  increased  three  kilograms  in  weight.  He  had 
received  altogether  5.50  grams  of  atoxyl. 
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Case  number  15  is  interesting  on  account  of  the  accidents  caused  by 
atoxyl.  We  will  discuss  them  later.  Four  grams  were  injected  in  eight 
davp.     The  fever  showed  a  tendency  to  decline. 

Another  patient,  number  16,  was  treated  even  more  energetically;  4 
grams  were  given  in  seven  days ;  his  high  temperature  was  found  to  fall 
rapidly  but  a  serious  remission  occurred.  The  diitg  was  well  borne,  but 
the  premature  departure  of  the  patient  prevented  any  commentary  on  the 
future  results  of  the  treatment. 

Observation  number  17  was  similar  to  observation  number  6.  This 
was  also  a  case  of  tertian  fever.  There  was  no  doubt  again  as  to  the 
failure  of  the  specific  treatment.  As  soon  as  quinine  was  given  the 
temperature  became  reduced  and  pursued  a  nonnal  course. 

Part  II. 
TREATMENT  BY  ATOXYL  AXD  QUININE. 

A  mixed  treatment  was  tried  in  ten  cases  (1,  3,  4,  5,  7,  9,  10.  11,  13, 
14)  in  the  following  manner: 

1.  Injections  of  quinine  associated  with  injections  of  atoxyl. 

2.  Injections  of  quinine  associated  with  atoxyl  per  os. 

We  used  a  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  quinine  in  a  dilution  of  1  to 
10.  Number  13  was  the  only  case  in  which  injections  of  quinine  were 
associated  with  injections  of  atoxyl. 

The  first  nine  days  we  gave  injections  of  (quinine,  0.50  gram  each;  these 
were  immediately  followed  by  three  injections  of  atoxyl.  0.50  gram  each,  given  the 
first,  second,  and  sixth  day.  The  affection  was  of  long  duration  and  crescents  were 
frequently  met  with  in  the  peripheral  blood.  The  results  on  the  whole  were 
favorable,  the  patient's  condition  being  much  improved  wlien  he  left  the  hospital. 

The  nine  other  cases  concern  the  action  of  atoxyl  per  o.s  coiiil)ined 
with  hypodermic  injections  of  quinine. 

In  case  number  1  qviinine  was  injected  for  six  days  in  succession.  Six  days 
later  apyrexia  set  in.  The  ha;matozoa  (Laverania  malaria:)  which  had  disap- 
peared, showed  themselves  again  in  the  blood  in  considerable  numbers.  Atoxyl 
was  then  administered  per  os,  10  centigrams  a  day;  there  was  again  a  febrile 
reaction  the  third  day,  then  the  temperature  became  normal.  The  spleen  diminished 
in  size  and  improvement  in  the  general  .state  of  health  became  manifest. 

The  principal  fact  to  be  noted  in  case  number  3  is  the  occurrence  of  repeated 
febrile  attacks  of  malignant,  tertian  fever  against  which  atoxyl  per  os  was  quite 
inefTective.  Quinine  was  eflTicacious  the  moment  it  was  given  by  injection.  It  was 
continued  nevertheless  at  the  rate  of  1  gram  a  day  for  five  days.  It  is  possible 
to  suppose  that  although  atoxyl  itself  was  ]Rnverless  against  the  parasite,  it 
prejtared  the  way  f>>r  tin-  lution  of  the  quinine.  The  patient  left  the  hospital 
improved. 

Xiunber  4  was  a  )Piirti(nlarly  tenacious  caso  of  inaligiianl .  tertian  fever  which 
had  never  before  l>een  treated.  The  spleen  was  enlarged  extending  beyond  the 
border  of  the  short  ribs.     First,  a  series  of  six  injections  of  quinine   (0.50  gram) 
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was  given  during  a  period  of  ten  days,  then  atoxyl  was  administered  per  os 
for  nine  days.  A  serious  relapse  ensued.  A  second  series  of  six  injections  of 
quinine  was  given  in  tlie  usual  quantities.  From  that  moment  recovery  seemed 
certain,  the  spleen  diminished  in  size,  and  the  weight  of  the  patient  increased  I 
kilogram  in  five  days.     The  benefits  of  atoxyl  and  quinine  seemed  incontestable. 

Observation  number  7  was  made  upon  a  similar  case.  From  the  gravity  of 
the  febrile  attacks  and  the  curve  of  the  chart,  atoxyl  was  soon  abandoned  and 
replaced  by  quinine,  three  injections  of  1.50  grams  in  three  days  were  given. 
Then  atoxyl  was  again  administered  per  os  for  fourteen  consecutive  days.  At 
this  time  a  slight  relapse  necessitated  the  employment  of  quinine.  In  conse- 
quence, atoxyl  again  failed  as  a  febrifuge,  but  was  probably  not  useless  as  a 
reconstituent,  for  the  patient  became  convalescent  and  gained  2  kilograms  in 
twenty  days  weighing  36  kilograms;  at  the  end  of  this  time  moreover  he  was  able 
to  undertake  his  rough  work  on  the  railway  again  after  remaining  only  one 
month  ill  in  the  hospital. 

The  cases  numbered  7  and  9,  who  were  in  an  advanced  stage  of  cachexia,  were 
certainly  benefited  by  the  combined  treatment,  since  they  were  able  to  undertake 
their  work  again  after  two  months  in  the  hospital.  During  this  time  an  increase 
of  weight  occurred,  their  general  condition  improved,  and  their  spleens  decreased 
in  size.  Number  7  was  given  atoxyl  at  the  same  time  as  the  quinine  and  niunber 
9  directly  after  it  as  the  respective  charts  indicate. 

If  observation  10  seemed  favorable  to  the  routine  emploj-nient  of  atoxyl,  obser- 
vation 1 1  shows  its  impotence,  but  I  must  add  that  number  1 1  was  an  exceptional 
case,  rebellious  against  all  treatment. 

Observation  14  was  interrupted. 

ACCIDENTS  DUE  TO  ATOXYL. 

We  already  possess  much  knowledge  concerning  accidents  which  may 
arise  from  the  use  of  atoxyl.  Passing  troubles,  such  as  loss  of  appetite, 
nausea,  and  diarrhoea,  are  common  to  all  forms  of  treatment  with  arsenic 
and  are  easily  overcome.  The  complications  which  occur  as  a  result  of 
the  localization  of  atoxyl  in  the  nervous  centers  are  more  serious. 

B.  Waelsch  relates  that  Bornemann  observed  an  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve 
due  to  hypodermic  injections;  it  is  true  that  the  doses  were  large,  27  grams. 
R.  Koch  relates  several  cases  of  amaurosis  among  the  negroes  suffering  with 
sleeping  sickness,  who  were  treated  with  large  doses  of  atoxyl.  A  dose  of 
1  gram  continued  for  some  time  provokes  nausea,  giddiness,  attacks  of  colic,  and 
finally  amaurosis.  Koch  thought  that  this  amaurosis  was  transitory  and  would 
disappear  when  all  medication  was  eliminated;  such  was  not  the  case,  the  patients 
recovered  otherwise,  but  remained  blind. 

This  is  a  danger  of  capital  importance  which  should  make  the 
physician  very  cautious  whenever  atoxyl  is  employed  as  an  adjuvant. 

At  first  we  only  noted  phenomena  of  little  importance  (cases  num- 
bered 2  and  7).  In  the  course  of  treatment,  number  7  had  a  passing 
diarrhoea.  Number  2,  who  had  been  injected  subcutaneously,  seems  to 
have  felt  a  pain  like  that  of  a  wasp's  sting  at  the  time  of  the  injection, 
while  the  other  patients  found  no  difference  between  the  injection  of 
atoxyl  and  that  of  quinine.     Case  2  after  each  dose  suffered  from  itching 
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all  over  the  body,  which  was  particularly  violent  about  the  nostrils,  on 
the  scalp,  and  about  the  pubis.  Finally  he  had  diarrhrea  and  a  metallic 
taste  in  the  mouth. 

The  only  serious  accidents  were  those  in  case  number  15  who  had 
received  4  grams  of  atoxyl  in  eight  days.  Less  than  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  last  injection,  an  erythema  broke  out  on  his  face,  and  at  the 
i^ame  time  diarrhcea  set  in,  with  decided  anorexia  and  nausea.  From 
the  beginning  the  itching  was  violent.  The  following  day  the  whole 
tnink,  the  arms  and  hands,  and  the  front  of  the  thighs  became  covered 
with  rubeoloid  spots,  which  became  confluent  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
back  and  there  formed  patches  about  the  size  of  the  hand.  The  pruritus 
was  very  intense.  The  eruption  attained  its  maximum  the  third  day; 
it  was  confluent  on  the  chest  and  back,  and  spread  out  over  the  thighs; 
the  face,  feet,  and  legs  Avere  (edematous.  Albumin  appeared  in  small 
quantities  in  the  urine  on  the  third  day.  The  spots  on  the  fourth  day 
were  paler  and  the  oedema  of  the  lower  limbs  had  diminished;  on  the 
fifth  dav  the  erythema  had  totally  disappeared  and  the  other  symptoms 
had  improved.  Under  an  appropriate  treatment  recovery  was  the  work 
of  a  few  days. 

It  follows  from  the  al)0ve  that  therapy  with  atoxyl  must  be  kept 
within  certain  limits.  As  a  general  rule  with  the  Annamese  more  than 
2  grams  should  not  be  given  hypodermically  within  a  week. 

There  is  no  oliject  in  using  large  doses  of  atoxyl  for  malaria,  as  the 
drug  is  of  really  no  value  in  the  acute  stages  of  the  disease.  The  dose  of 
10  centigrams  a  day  per  os  seems  one  that  could  l)e  continued  for  some 
time,  but  my  experience  is  not  complete  enoui^li  and  is  too  recent  for  me 
to  speak  positively  upon  this  question. 

THE  ACTION'  OF   ATOXYL   IX    MALAKIA. 

Atoxyl  alone,  in  large  therapeutic  doses,  is  incapable  of  stopping  or 
modifying  a  febrile  attack  of  malaria.  Tt  is  not  a  febrifuge,  nor  is  it  even 
moderately  antipyretic  in  its  action. 

Its  direct  action  on  the  ha^uuitozoa  of  tertian  and  malignant,  tertian 
fever  is  inappreciable,  whether  it  is  given  in  single  large  doses  or  is 
continued  without  interruption  in  small  ones.  It  is  powerless  against 
the  acute  symptoms  of  malaria.  It  does  not  prevent  relapses.  In  short 
its  spei^ific  action  is  nil. 

\a  an  adjuvant  t<>  i|\iinine  on  tlu,'  ((nitraiy.  atoxyl  sliows  an  un- 
(|uestionable  efficacy.  AN'o  have  cited  nunicrous  examples.  It  rapidly 
improves  the  general  condition  and  restores  strength.  It  is  a  recon- 
stituent  which  is  superior  to  tlie  other  well-known  arsenical  compounds. 
In  cachectic  enlargement  of  tlie  s})leeii,  where  (|uininc  it>elf  (tfteii  fails, 
atoxyl,  combined  with  (|iiiniiie,  proves  elhcacious. 
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:\Ialarial  iiatic'iits  oiven  llie  mixed  treatinont  tend  to  increase  in 
weiglit  to  a  reniarkaljle  degree. 

The  red  cells  undergo  no  moditleation  and  do  not  increase  in  number. 
The  percentage  of  the  different  leucocytes  remains  the  same;  however, 
the  size  of  the  large  mononuclear  leucocytes  seemed  increased  after  the 
employment  of  atoxyl. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

1.  Used  alone,  atoxyl  does  not  exercise  a  specific  action  in  malaria. 

2.  Associated  with  quinine,  it  is  capable  of  bringing  about  a  rapid 
improvement  in  health  and  of  hastening  convalescence. 

3.  In  cachexia  and  chronic  forms  of  malaria,  quinine  with  atoxyl  ap- 
pears to  be  more  officacious  than  quinine  alone. 

4.  Atoxyl  in  large  doses  is  sometimes  borne  witli  ditticulty  and  may 
even  give  rise  to  accidents. 
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METHODS  OF  STUDYING  THE  STRUCTURE  OF  THE 
CENTRAL  NERVOUS  SYSTEM.' 


By  Robert  Bennett  Bean. 
(From    Die   Anatomical   Laboratory,   Philippine  Medical  School,   Manila,   P.   I.) 


The  object  of  teaching  the  anatomy  of  the  central  nervous  system  is 
to  make  clear  to  the  student  what  is  obviously  complex.  This  can  be 
done  best  by  presenting  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  gross  structural 
details,  followed  by  an  intricate  dissection  of  the  fiber  paths  with  a 
parallel  study  of  cross  sections  (gross  and  microscopic).  Practical  work 
with  demonstrations  of  the  general  morphology  of  the  central  nervous 
system  should  precede  lectures,  which  are  mainly  to  present  features  that 
can  not  be  seen,  and  are  secondary  or  explanatory. 

Not  only  should  the  subject  be  presented  topographically  in  order  that 
the  student  may  familiarize  liimself  with  the  position  of  the  most  im- 
portant structures,  but  the  recent  works  of  Sherrington (8),  Johnson(4), 
and  others  should  be  utilized.  Thus,  the  functional  significance  of  the 
structures  may  be  emphasized.  The  older  methods  of  study  should  not 
be  discarded  where  they  have  proved  effective,  but  they  should  be 
combined  with  recent  methods  and  subordinated  where  necessary.  No 
dissection  of  the  association  bands  equals  the  breaking  up  of  the  cerebrum 
as  practiced  by  Meynert(6).  Horizontal,  coronal,  and  sagittal  sections 
of  the  brain  continue  to  be  profitable  for  study.  Brief,  descriptive  out- 
lines of  the  gross  external  morphology  are  valuable.  Flechsig's(2) 
masterly  contributions  should  be  utilized  with  the  results  of  degenera- 
tions to  demonstrate  localized  areas  and  fiber  tracts.  Sabin's(7)  model 
is  the  best  possible  means  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  complex 
medulla  and  midbrain  regions.  Embryology  and  comparative  anatomy 
are  indispensable (9).  Accurate  drawings  should  be  made  with  each 
step  as  it  is  finished  and  at  the  end  all  the  principal  fiber  tracts  of  the 
nervous  system  should  be  reconstructed  by  diagrams. 

A  clear  presentation  of  any  subject  is  necessary  in  teaching  Filipinos 
through  the  medium  of  the  English  language  with  which  the  most 
proficient  students  are  somewhat  unfamiliar,  but  this  is  especially  true 

'  Read  at  the  Gth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Philippine  Islands  Medical  Associa- 
tion, Manila,  February  11,  1909. 
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of  tlie  anatomy  of  the  central  nervous  system,  and  the  more  objective  the 
presentation,  the  better  will  it  be  understood.  The  present  first,  second, 
and  third  year  classes  in  the  Philippine  Medical  School  composed  of 
Filipinos  from  all  parts  of  the  Archipelago  have  utilized  successfully  a 
bcheme  of  study  that  is  presented  in  l)rief  below.  The  first  portion  of 
this  scheme  was  employed  by  me  when  teaching  "brain  dissection"  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  (1905-1907),  and  I  am  indebted  to  Professor 
J.  Playfair  McMurriek  for  the  essential  outline,  but  the  details  have 
been  somewhat  altered.  The  study  of  the  central  nervous  system  follows 
the  dissection  of  the  human  body,  and  is  the  conclusion  of  the  course  in 
histology  and  embryology. 

First  dissect  the  spinal  cord  and  study  the  gross  details,  then  examine 
the  brain  box  with  the  dura  mater,  sinuses,  and  emerging  nerves,  after 
which  survey  the  brain  as  follows: 

The  dura  mater  is  loft  in  the  skull  because  of  its  intimate  adherence  to  the 
base : 

The  arachnoid,  a  fibery  Aveb  between  the  dura  and  pia  mater,  is  adherent  to 
the  pia  mater  for  the  most  part,  but  separated  from  it  by  a  distinct  space,  the 
aubaraehnoid  space. 

The  pia  mater  is  on  the  surface  of  the  brain. 

Behind  the  cerebellum  is  the  cerebellomeduUary  subarachnoid  cistern. 

At  the  base  of  the  brain  occupying  the  interval  between  (a)  the  pons,  (6) 
the  temporal  poles,  and  (c)  the  optic  commissure  is  the  interpeduncular  subarach- 
noid cistern  pointed  like  a  five-rayed  star  by  prolongation  into  (a)  the  tentorial 
fissures  between  the  cerebrum  and  the  cerebellum,  i^)  the  lateral  fissures 
(Sylvius)  anterior  to  the  temporal  lobes,  and  (7)  the  longitudinal  fissure  anterior 
to  the  optic  commissure.  The  subarachnoid  space  is  continuous  with  the  same 
space  around  the  spinal  cord  and  also  with  the  brain  ventricles  and  the  central 
ttjnal  of  the  cord  through  (a')  the  median  aperture  of  the  fourth  ventricle 
(Magendie).  and  (b')  the  two  lateral  recesses  for  the  choroid  plexuses  at  the 
base  of  the  temporal  lobes. 

Note  the  arrangement  of  the  blood  vessels:  veins  mainly  in  the  roof;  arteries 
at  the  base.  The  direction  of  blood  flow  is  upward  in  each,  with  do\\'nward 
return  through  the  sinuses. 

Arteries:  Three  sets,  namely  (a)  on  the  brain  surface,  anterior,  middle,  and 
posterior  cerebral;  (b)  median  ganglionic  branches  into  the  base  of  the  brain  and 
basal  ganglia;    (c)    choroid  arteries  to  the  brain  caAities. 

The  circle  of  Willis  is  formed  by: 

I.  riif  liiisilar  artery,  produced  by  the  union  of  the  vertebrals  from  the  subclavian. 

Ventral  to  the  pons  it  divides  into  two  equal  branches: 
I.   Posterior  cerebral  arteries  from  which  are  given  off:   Superior  cerebellar 
arteries.     Tlie  third  nerve  between   («)  and   {b)   should  be  noted. 

II.  Tlie  int^-rnal  carotid  arteries  which  give  off: 

1.  Posterior  comniunieating  arteries  to  join  tlie  posterior  terfbral. 

2.  Middle  cerebral  arteries  whicii  enter  the  lateral  fissures    (Sylvius). 

'.\.   Anterior  rerdrnl  arlrriis,  tin-  vtnlral  cont  iiniat  i<m  of  the  iiittriial  t-arolid 

arteries,  and 
4.   Anterior  co»niiHni(atin(j  connecting  the  two  (<•). 
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Next  stud}'  the  cranial  nerves^  as  follows : 

1.  The  hijiwglossal  or  XII  arises  between  the  pyramid  and  tlie  olive  by  tiiree  or 

four  roots.  IIow  does  it  leave  the  skull?  What  is  its  distrilmlioii?  Somatic 
motor. 

2.  The  accessory  or  XI  runs  lengthwise  along  the  medulla,  receiving  roots  from 

it.  It  starts  in  the  cervical  cord  and  enters  the  cranium  at  the  foramen 
magnum.  How  does  it  leave  the  skull?  What  is  its  distribution?  Somatic 
motor. 

3.  The  ^'ac|us  or  X.  ]  Lateral   to   the  medulla   just  ventral   to   the  upper, 

4.  The  Glossophart/ngcal  or  \-      cut  end  of  XI. 

IX.  ]  The  small  bunch  of  roots  anterior  belong  to  IX. 

How  does  it  leave  the  skull?     What  is  its  distribution?     Visceral  sensory 
and  motor. 

5.  Acoustic  or  VIII. — Dorsal  to  pons  close  to  the  cerebellum.     A   large  bundle. 

Its  exit  from  the  brain  case?     What  is  its  distribution?     Somatic  sensory. 

6.  Facial  or   VII. — ■Medial   to  VIII.     Its   exit   from   the  brain   case?     From   the 

skull?  Its  sensory  root  is  the  intermediate  nerve  of  Wrisberg  associated  with 
^'11 1.     Visceral  sensory. 

7.  Ahducent  or  VI. — Near  the  median  line  just  behind  the  pons.     Its  exit  from 

the  skull?     What  is  its  distribution?     Somatic  motor. 

8.  Trigeminal  or  U.— Lateral  to  the  middle  of  the  pons,  a  large  nerve.     The  smaller 

motor  root  is  at  times  distinctly  mesial  to  the  sensory.  Its  exit  from  the 
skull?     Its  distribution?     Somatic  sensory. 

9.  Trochlea!'  or  IV. — Emerges  from  the  tentorial  fissure.      (Its  origin  is  from  the 

roof  of  the  IV  ventricle,  seen  later.)  Its  exit  from  the  skull?  Its  distribu- 
tion?    Somatic  motor. 

10.  Ocular  motor  or  III. — Mesial  to  the  peduncles  of  the  cerebrum,  a  rather  large 

nerve.     Its  exit  from  the  skull?     Its  distribution?     Somatic  motor. 

11.  Optic  or  II. — Three  parts.      (1)    Nerve,    (2)    commissure,    (3)    tract  between 

commissure  and  brain.     Its  exit  from  the  skull?     Somatic  sensory. 

12.  Olfactory  or  I. — Not  shown.     Is  the  olfactory  bulb  in  the  preparation?     Are 

the  nerves  left  in  the  skull  ?     Their  exit  from  the  skull  ?     Visceral  sensory. 

The  embryology  and  comparative  anatomy  of  the  brain  should  be 
given  at  this  period. 

Remove  the  pia  and  arachnoid  taking  with  them  the  blood  vessels,  and, 
if  necessary,  the  nerves. 

A.  On  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  brain  note: 

I.  The  upper  surface  of  the  medulla. 

II.  The  posterior  part  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  seen  by  dejjressing  the  medulla. 

Note  that  the  ventricle  seems  to  have  no  roof;   this  is  thin  and  has  been 
torn  away,  usually  in  removing  the  brain  from  the  skull. 

III.  The  cerebellum. — Note  the  color  and  the  convolutions. 

IV.  Between  the  cerebellum  and  the  cerebrum  is  the  tentorial  fissure. 

V.  The  tico  cerebral  hemispheres.     Note  the  color. 

1.  Between  them  is  the  longitudinal  fissure. 

2.  At  the  dorsal  extremity  of  this  is  an  opening  in  the  pia  mater  which 

transmits    the    internal    cerebral    veins     (Galen)     and    the    choroid 
plexuses  of  the  III  and  lateral  ventricles  to  the  straight  sinus. 
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3.  Gently  separate  the  two  hemispheres,  cutting  tlirough  the  strands  of 
arachnoid  which  prevent  this,  until  you  come  to  a  white  band. 

(a)  The  corpus  callosum. 

(b)  Note  running  along  the  median  line  of  this  the  vein  of  the 

corpus  callosum. 
B.  On  the  basal  surface  of  the  brain  note: 

I.  In  the  medulla: 

1.  The  anterior  median  fissure: 

2.  On  each  side  of  this  a  longitudinal  band,  the  pyramid. 

3.  Lateral  to  this  a  narrow,  curved  band  and  ventrally  a   small,   oval 

eminence,  the  olive. 

4.  The  restiform  body,  external. 

II.  In  the  midbrain  region: 

1.  A  narrow,   transverse  band   of   fibers   over   which   tlie   pyramids   run, 

trapezoid  body.      (This  is  covered  by  the  pons  in  the  human  brain). 

2.  A  broad,  transverse  band,  the  pons. 

III.  In  the  midbrain  region: 

1.  Passing   forward   and  outward   from   the   pons,   the   peduncles   of   the 

cerebrum. 

2.  The  triangular  space  between,  posterior  perforated  substance. 

3.  Forming  the  anterior  boundary  of  the  posterior  perforated  substance — 

a  rounded,  whitish  body  indistinctly  divided  by  a  longitudinal  fissure 
into  2,  the  mammillary  bodies. 

4.  In  front  of  these  a  slit,  tiie  infundibuluni. 

IV.  In  the  forebrain  region: 

1.  Temporal  lobes. 

2.  The  lateral  fissure   (Sylvius),  separating  them  from  the  remainder  of 

the  brain. 

3.  The  lower  end  of  the  longitudinal  fissure. 

4.  Anteriorly,  the  olfactory  bulb. 

5.  Leading  back  from  these,  the  olfactory  tracts. 

(a)   Passing  out  and  back  to  the  summit  of  the  temporal  lobes,  the 

outer  olfactory  tracts. 
(6)    Passing  back  and  inward  and  soon  lost  from  view  by  turning 
into  the  longitudinal  fissure,  the  inner  olfactory  tract. 

G.  Passing  transversely  from  the  tip  of  the  temporal  lobes  to  the  longi- 
dinal  fissure  and  lying  underneath  the  optic  commissure  is  the  so- 
called  rrus  of  the  corpus  callosian. 

7.  Between  the  two  olfactory  tracts  and  G  is  the  anterior  perforated 
substance  on  each  side.  The  anterior  part  of  each  space  is  called 
the  olfactory  trigone  in  which  a  third  or  median  olfactory  tract  can 
be  .seen  to  have  its  termination. 

Make  a  median,  longitudinal  (sagittal)   section  of  the  brain. 

I.  Note  the  arrangement  of  the  white  and  the  gray  matter  in  tlie  median  se.tion 

of  the  cerobellum. 

II.  Note    the   anterior   rtlum    forming   tlio    roof    of   the    anterior    jiart    of    tlie    IV 

ventricle  and  lying  IjcIow  the  cerebellum. 
HI.  Note  the  dcprcjjsion  on  the  under  surface  of  tiic  cerebrum  where  the  superior 
{anterior)    velum   is  attached  and  where  the  inferior    (posterior)    velum 
BtarU. 
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IV.  Separating  the  cerebellum   from   the  cerebrum,  note   in  bending  backwards 

and  outwards,  the  brachium  conjimciivum  of  the  cerebellum. 

1.  The  anterior  velum  attached  laterally  to  these. 

2.  The  IV.  nerve  leaving  the  brain  through  the  anterior  velum  and  passing  out 

across  the  peduncles. 

V.  At  the  side,  immediately  in  front  of  the  V.  nerve,  the  hrachium  of  the  pons 

continuous  below  with  the  transverse  pons  fibers. 

Xow  cut  through  the  brachium  of  the  pons  and  the  brachium  con- 
junctivum,  enter  the  substance  of  the  cerebellum  and  continuing  to  cut 
backwards  remove  tlie  cerebellum. 

I.  Note  the  cut  surface  of  the  brachium  conjunct ivum.  the  brachium  of  the  pons, 

and  the  restiform  bodies. 

II.  Make  a  cut  through  the  cerebellum  parallel  to  the  median  cut  surface,  passing 

through  the  brachia  and  note : 

1.  The  arrangement  of  the  white  matter. 

2.  In  the  white  matter  a  patch  of  grayish  matter  the  dentate  nucleus. 

In  the  medulla  observe: 

I.  The  posterior  funiculi  of  the  cord. 

II.  These  are  continuous  above  with  a  spindle-shaped  enlargement  bending  out- 

wards, the  clava. 

III.  The  restiform  body. 

IV.  The  fourth  ventricle. 

In  the  midbrain  region : 

I.  The  aqueduct  of  the  cerebrum  (Sylvius). 

II.  Tlie  superior  hillocks  of  the  quadriyeminal  bodies. 

On  the  outer  surface  of  the  midbrain  note: 

III.  A   band   of   white   fibers   passing   forward   and    downward   from    the    inferior 

hillocks,  the  inferior  brachium. 

IV.  This    (III)    ends  anteriorly  as  a   large  swelling,  the  medial  geniculate  body. 

V.  Note  the  fibers  of  the  optic  tract   covering  the  anterior  portion  of  the   side 

of  the  midbrain  and  concealing  the  superior  brachium  and  the  laterial 
geniculate  body. 

VI.  In  front  of  the  optic  tract  is  the  posterior  extremity   (pulvinar)   of  the  optic 

thalamus. 
\U.  Anteriorly  the  front  part  of  the  entrance  to  the  aqueduct  of  the  cerebrum, 
the  roof  of  the  III  ventricle,  bends  somewhat  ventrally  and  then  returns 
upon  itself.     At  the  lowest  point  of  the  bend  is  the  posterior  commissure. 

VIII.  The  upward  bend  of  the  roof  in  front  of  the  posterior  commissure  is  the 

posterior  part  of  the  habenula,  a  round,  or  elongated  body. 

IX.  At  the  summit  of  the  habenula  is  the  pineal  body  or  epiphysis. 

X.  Passing  from  behind  forward  over  the  epiphysis  is  a  bunch  of  vessels  which 

join  the  roof  of  the  III  ventricle  in  front  of  the  epiphysis  and  pass  forward 
in  it.  This  is  tlie  clioroid  plexus  of  the  III  ventricle  and  tlie  portion  of  the 
roof  of  the  vcntrirl.-  in  wliicli  it  lies  is  the  velum  interposHum. 
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XI.  Anteriorly,  the  velum  interpositum  is  attached  to  the  lamina  ierminalis.     This 

is  relatively  thick  above,  but  becomes  thinner  below  and  ends  by  becoming 
attaclied  below  to  the  front  edge  of  the  optic  commissure.  ITie  ventricle 
forms  a  slight  prolongation  forward  aljove  the  optic  commissure  which  is 
the  optic  recess. 

1.  Note,  entering  the  upper  part  of  the  lamina  termiiialis,  the  piUurs  of  the 

fornix. 

2.  Just  behind  the  upper  part  of  the  lamina  terminalis  and  bounded  above  by 

the  velum  interpositum  is  the  interventricular  foramen  of  Munro. 

3.  In  the  lamina  terminalis,  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  foramen  of  Munro, 

is  the  anterior  commissure. 

XII.  The  floor  of  the  III  ventricle  is  formed  of,  in  front: 

1.  The  optic  commissure. 

2.  Behind,  the  tuher  cinereum  from  which  the  infiindil)uhim  projects  down- 

ward. 
;{.  Fiom  behind  the  tuber  cinereum  and  just  in  front  of  the  mammillary  body, 
the   floor   ascends   obliquely   to   join   the   floor   or  the   aqueduct    of    the 
cerebrum. 

XIII.  In  the  lateral  walls  of  the  III  ventricle  are  the  large  optic  thalami. 

1.  Connecting  these   and   passing  across   the   middle   of   the   ventricle   is   the 
int er m edia te  mass. 

On  the  mesial  surface  of  the  forebrain  arc  seen: 

I.  TUe  corpus  callosum.     Note: 

1.  The  posterior  end  slightly  rolled  under,  the  splenium. 

2.  Anterior  to  this  a  narrow,  constricted  portion,  the  Isthmus.      (1). 
.3.  The  trunk  or  hody  forming  the  main  part  of  the  callosum. 

4.  The  i)rominent  anterior  end,  the  hnee. 

5.  A  portion  bending  back  from  the  knee  to  join  the  lamina  terminalis,  the 

beak. 

II.  Tlie  fornix. 

1.  The  crura  come  from  the  floor  of  the  lateral  ventricles  and  bend  down  in 

the  lamina  terminalis. 

2.  The  greater  portion  of  that  seen  is  the  body  of  the  forni.x:  composed  of  tibers 

extending  between  the  two  crura. 

3.  Note  that  the  body  of  the  forni.x  bcliind  fuses  with   the  sploiiium  of  the 

corpus  callosum. 

III.  Across  the  trianguhir  area  inclosed  by  tlic  callosum  and  the  fornix  stretches 

a  tiiin  nifmljranf — the  transparent  septum — whicii  separates  the  two  lateral 
ventricles. 
1.  The  septum  is  really  double,  i.  c,  consists  of  2  parallil   nKinhrancs.     The 
space  between  the  two  is  termed  the  V.  rcntricle. 

Ill  oiU"  half-brain,  cut  away  tlu'  ronl'  down  to  and  parallel  with  the 
upper  surface  of  the  corjms  fallosum.  in  doing  this  you  will  probably 
have  removed  a  portion  of  the  lali-ral  ventricle,  l^einove  the  remainder 
of  the  roof  of  the  ventricle  cnllinu^  at  first  forward  and  taking  care  not 
to  cut  away  the  corpus  calhtsum.  "^'on  will  thus  expose  the  body  of  the 
ventricle  and  an  anterior  ]>rolongalion  of  it  which  extends  foiward  and 
downward,  the  atitrrior  horn. 

Now  cutting  backward  you  will  lind  thai  the  ventricle  soon  turns  and 
extends    ontwanl    and    then    liownwanl    and    linally    foi'wanl    to    the    tip 
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of   the   temporal   lobe.     This   is   the   inferior  horn.     A   posterior   horn 
arises  from  tlie  inferior  horn  and  extends  into  the  oeei})ital  lohc. 

In  the  floor  of  the  anterior  horn,  note  on  the  onter  side: 

1.  A  large,  rounded  eminence  tapering  ofl"  behind.  This  is  the  intraventri- 
cular part  of  the  corpus  striatiun,  condate  nucletis. 

Internal  to  this: 

2.  The  choroid  pZeo-xs  of  the  lateral  ventricle  which  enters  by  way  of  the 
foramen  of  Munro  and  extends  to  the  tip  of  the  inferior  horn. 

3.  Internal  to  and  behind  this  a  rounded  eminence,  the  hippocampus.  Snip 
off  a  piece  of  the  surface  of  this  and  note  that  the  main  mass  is  gray  matter,  the 
white  being  a  thin  layer  covering  it.     Note  diflferences  in  the  brain  ventricles. 

Make  vertical,  transverse  sections  (coronal)  of  one  half-brain:  1.  Just 
behind  the  olfactory  bulb.  2.  Just  in  front  of  the  knee  of  the  corpus 
callosum.  3.  Through  the  middle  of  the  infundibulum.  4.  Through 
the  corpora  albicantia.  5.  Through  the  superficial  origin  of  the  III 
nerve. 

Study  these  in  connection  with  similar  microscopic  sections  at  the 
same  time  that  the  dissection  of  this  basal  region  is  made.  Observe 
especially  the  optic  thalamus,  caudate  and  lentiform  nuclei,  with  the 
internal  and  external  capsule  and  claustrum  forming  the  corpus  striatum. 

At  this  point  the  dissection  of  the  brain  by  Johnston's  method (3)  may 
profitably  be  undertaken,  using  the  outline  he  gives  in  so  far  as  the 
somatic  and  visceral  divisions  are  concerned.  The  greatest  objection  to 
Johnston's  outline  is  that  he  overemphasizes  the  olfactory  apparatus, 
devoting  two  pages  to  this  and  only  seven  pages  to  the  whole  remaining 
structure  of  the  central  nervous  system. 

The  work  previously  outlined  has  been  most  successfully  carried 
through  by  giving  one  hour  periods  each  day  for  two  weeks,  but  it  may 
be  condensed  into  longer  periods  each  day  for  a  shorter  time.  Ad- 
ditional work,  such  as  the  making  of  models  from  macerated  scrap  paper 
and  flour  paste  by  the  method  of  Mendoza,  Ramirez,  and  Valencia (5), 
may  be  done  after  having  finished  the  brain  dissection  according  to 
Johnston's  outline. 

Students  in  the  Philippine  Medical  School  who  are  well  advanced  may 
undertake  elective  work  of  this  kind  or  they  may  work  on  original 
problems  suggested  by  previous  studies.  During  the  intersessioual  vaca- 
tion the  majority  of  them  elect  some  special  topic  for  investigation,  and 
devote  six  weeks  to  an  occupation  that  is  particularly  refreshing  and 
zestful. 

The  surface  iii()i']ihology  of  tlie  bi-ain  is  studied  as  follows  (this,  if 
expedient,  should  precede  Johnston's  method  of  brain  dissection)  : 

Take  a  human  lirain  and  study  the  lobes,  fissures  and  convolutions. 

1.  The  luieral  fissure   (Sylvius). 

2.  The  central  fissure  of  Rolando. 

3.  On  the  mesial  surface  the  occipito-parietal  fissure. 
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These  three  fissures  divide  the  brain  into  lobes. 

1.  Above  the  lateral  fissure  and  in  front  of  that  of  Rolando,  the  frontal  lobes. 

2.  At>ove  the  lateral  fissure  and  between  that  of  Rolando  and  a  line  prolonging 
the  occipitoparietal  fissure  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  brain,  the  parietal  lobes. 

3.  Behind  this  line  and  the  occipitoparietal  fissure,  the  occipital  lobes. 

4.  Below  the  lateral  fissure,  the  temporal  lobes. 

(These  lobes  are  merely  topographical  divisions.  They  have  no  special  physio- 
logic or  morphologic  significance.) 

In  the  frontal  lobe,  on  the  outer  surface  note: 

1.  Parallel  to  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  the  precentral  sulcus  usually  divided  by 
a  small  convolution  into  two  parts. 

2.  The  convolution  between  this  and  the  fissure  of  Rolando  is  the  ascending 
frontal  or  precentral  convolution. 

3  and  4.  The  superior  and  inferior  frontal  sulci  extend  tangentially  forward 
from  the  precentral  sulcus.  They  are  somewhat  irregular  in  their  course.  These 
divide  the  anterior  part  of  tlie  frontal  lobe  into: 

5.  6,  and  7.  The  superior,  middle,  and  inferior  or  1st,  2d,  ami  3d  frontal 
convolutions. 

8  and  0.  Two  arms  pass  upward  from  near  the  beginning  of  the  lateral 
fissure;  these  are  the  ascending  and  anterior  horizontal  limbs  of  the  lateral  fissure 
forming  the  three  opercula  10,  11,  and  12,  fronto-parietal,  frontal,  and  orbital. 

Elevate  the  opercula  and  examine  the  long  and  short  convolutions  of  the  island 
and  the  circular  sulcus  of  Reil. 

Oh  the  inner  surface  of  the  frontal  lobe: 

1.  The  sulcus  of  the  corpus  callosum  is  immediately  above  the  corpus  callosum. 

2.  Above  this  the  fornicate  convolution. 

3.  Above  this  the  sulcus  of  the  cinguluin. 

4.  Above  this  the  marginal  convolution. 

Note  that  behind,  the  sulcus  of  the  cinguhmi  bends  upward  to  meet  the  upper 
edge  of  the  brain,  and  that  the  upper  end  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando  is  1  to  2 
centimeters  in  front  of  the  point  wliere  the  sulcus  of  the  cingulum  readies  the 
edge. 

5.  Note  a  fissure  coming  down  from  the  edge  of  the  brain  about  3  centimeters 
or  more  in  front  of  the  upturned  portion  of  the  sulcus  of  the  cingulum.  This 
cuts  ofT  the  hinder  portion  of  the  marginal  gyrus,  known  as  the  paracentral  lobule. 

The  sulci  and  convolutions  on  the  orbital  surface  of  the  frontal  lobe  form  an 
H  with  the  gyrus  rectus  mesial  to  it. 

On  the  outer  surface  of  the  paracentral  lobule: 

1.  The  postcentral  sulcus  is  parallel  with  the  fissure  of  Rolando. 

2.  Between  Rolando  and  the  postcentral  sulcus  is  the  a.'<ccnding  parietal  or 
postcentral  convolution. 

3.  Running  backward  horizontally  from  the  postcentral  sulcus  is  the  inter- 
parietal sttlcus. 

4.  Below  this,  and  ascending  round  the  posterior  end  of  the  lateral  fissure  is 
the  HUpra-marginal  convolution. 

5.  Below  3  and  behind  4  and  aruliing  around  the  posterior  end  of  the  first 
temporni  sulcus  (i.  e.,  the  first  sulcus  below  the  lateral  fissure)  is  the  angular 
rotivolulion. 

On  the  inner  surface  of  the  parietal  loiic: 

1.  A  cjundrangular  area  between  the  upturned  portion  of  the  sulcus  of  the 
cingiilnm  and  the  parietooccipital  fissure,  the  (juadrate  lobe  or  precuneus. 

On  the  inner  surface  of  the  occipital  lol)e: 

1.  The  ralrarine  fis.surc  running  from  behiml  forward,  joiiiing  the  lower  end 
of  the  o(Tipilf»pnriftjil  and  ihen  being  coiilinucd  forward  ..n  the  under  surface 
of  the  tfni|Kirnl   l<il»e. 
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2.  The  triangular  area  between  the  occipito-parietal  and  calcarine  fissures,  the 
cvnetis. 

On  the  temporal  lobe: 

Beginning  above  on  the  outer  surface  and  counting  downward  there  are  five 
sulci  and  six  convolutions.  The  first  three  are  called  superior,  middle,  and 
inferior:  The  inferior  convolution  always  forms  the  lower  edge  of  the  temporal 
lobe. 

The  fourth  sulcus  sometimes  produces  a  small  elevation  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  brain,  i.  e.,  in  the  floor  of  the  lateral  horn,  termed  the  collateral  eminence, 
hence  the  sulcus  is  called  the  collateral  fissure. 

The  fifth  convolution  is  the  hippocampus.  The  fifth  sulcus  produces  the 
hippocampus  in  the  floor  of  the  ventricle,  hence  it  is  called  the  hippocampal  sulcus. 

The  sixth  convolution  is  termed  the  dentate  fascia. 

The  intimate  structure  of  the  brain  may  be  studied  after  having 
examined  its  surface.  By  parboiling  a  fresh  brain,  the  gray  and  the 
white  substance  may  be  separated,  the  gray  cortex  peeling  off,  leaving 
the  white  medullary  portion  intact.  In  this  way  the  relative  thickness 
of  the  cortex  at  any  point  may  be  determined,  and  the  method  may  be 
iiseful  in  calculating  the  relative  amounts  of  gray  and  white  substance. 

Meynert(6)  says:  "The  structure  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  like  that  of 
a  crystal,  can  be  studied  best  from  its  cleavage-surface."  Brains  that 
have  been  preserved  in  formalin  for  some  time  are  used  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  the  cleavage-surface.  AYlien  such  brains  are  divided  by  a 
sagittal  cut  into  two  hemispheres,  one  of  the  latter  may  be  torn  asunder 
at  the  central  sulcus  of  Rolando,  and  the  break  thus  made  passes  through 
the  isthmus  of  the  coi"pus  callosum(l). 

Examination  of  the  broken  surface  reveals  sections  of  long  and  short  fihrce 
proprice  which  connect  contiguous  and  adjacent  convolutions,  the  decursus  of  the 
cerebral  fibers  which  forms  the  radiation  of  the  corpus  callosum  and  striatum, 
and  also  the  corona  radiata  and  the  broken  ends  of  the  arcuate  fibers  of  the 
cerebrum  which  connect  the  frontal  lobe  with  other  parts  of  the  brain.  However, 
all  of  these  structures  may  be  seen  best,  by  unrolling  the  cortex  of  the  remaining 
hemisphere.  By  rolling  out  the  marginal  convolution  from  above  and  the  fornicate 
convolution  from  below,  the  cinguhim  lies  revealed  and  it  may  be  traced  anteriorly 
around  the  knee  of  the  corpus  callosum  into  the  subcallosal  convolution,  and 
posteriorly  around  the  splenium  into  the  convolution  and  hook  of  the  hippocampus, 
connecting  intermediate  parts  of  the  cortex. 

The  inferior  longitudinal  fasciculus  may  be  uncovered  between  the  temporal  and 
occipital  lobes.  The  optic  radiation  and  the  internal  basal  fasciculus  (Burdach) 
may  be  seen  in  the  occipital  lobe  beneath  the  calcarine  fissure. 

Next,  the  convex  cerebral  surface  is  to  be  unfolded. 

Starting  the  removal  of  the  opercula,  and  of  the  island  and  convolutions  of 
Reil,  the  lentiform  nucleus  is  exposed  with  the  corona  radiata  emanating  from  it. 
The  uncinate  fascieulu.'^  appears  and  connects  the  frontal  pole  and  orbital  con- 
volutions with  the  anterior  portion  of  the  temporal  lobe.  Working  outward  into 
the  four  lobes  of  the  brain  by  breaking  away  the  cortex,  the  superior  longitudinal 
fasciculus  is  imcovered  and  its  three  terminal  bundles  in  the  frontal,  occipital, 
and  temporal  lobes  may  be  seen.  With  special  care  the  anterior  commissure  of 
the  cerebrum  with  its  radiating  connections  to  the  cerebral  lobes  may  be  shown, 
82307 2 
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especially  the  temporo-occipital  radiations,  and  at  the  same  time  the  amygdaloid 
nucleus  is  uncovered,  interior  and  lateral  to  the  basal  ganglia,  and  the  occipito- 
frontal radiation  may  be  seen.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  4  of  the  5  well 
established  arcuate  fiber  paths  of  the  cerebrum  connect  the  frontal  lobe  with 
other  parts  of  the  brain.     See  plates  I-V. 

The  above  outline  of  study  is  valuable  because  it  combines  approved 
old  methods  with  promising  new  ones. 

The  gross  morphology  is  described  clearly  and  concisely,  leading  up 
naturally  to  the  more  difficult  dissection  and  sectioning  methods.  The 
student  moves  along  swiftly  from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  beginning 
with  the  spinal  cord  and  terminating  with  the  breaking  up  of  the 
cerebrum.  The  study  begins  with  the  analysis  of  the  gross  morphology, 
then  goes  to  the  synthesis  of  the  somatic  and  visceral  systems,  to  end  by 
the  analysis  of  the  intricate  mechanism  of  the  cerebrum,  having  a  simple 
introduction  and  conclusion,  but  a  complex  body  to  the  work.  The  time 
given  to  the  course  is  120  hours,  6  mornings  each  week  for  4  weeks, 
after  the  preliminary,  1  hour  each  morning  for  two  weeks. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  others  will  freely  criticize  and  suggest  regarding 
the  above  plan  of  study,  for  only  by  tearing  down  and  rebuilding  can 
perfection  be  attained  in  the  art  and  the  science  of  teaching,  and  thus 
we  may  hope  to  move  forward. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


[Cleavage  method  of  Meynert.    Plates  I,  II,  and  V  are  the  same  hemisphere.    Plates  III  and  IV 
are  from  the  opposite  hemisphere  of  the  same  brain,  that  of  a  normal,  male  Filipino.] 

Plate  I. 

Fig.  1.  Association  fibers.  A,  Part  of  the  superior  longitudinal  fasciculus  (occip- 
ital-frontal band)  ;  B,  cingulum;  C,  fibers  from  the  frontal  lobe  to  the 
cingulum;  D,  cingulum. 
2.  Association  fibers.  A,  Cingulum;  B,  inferior  longitudinal  fasciculus;  C, 
a  band  of  fibers  from  the  cingulum  to  the  temporal  pole;  D,  hippo- 
campus; E,  fibers  from  the  mesial  frontal  convolutions  to  the  cingulum. 

Plate  II. 

Fig.  I.  Association  fibers.  A,  Fibers  of  the  corpus  callosum;  B,  choroid  plexus 
under  which  lie  the  fornix  and  fimbria;  C,  part  of  the  temporal  pontile 
path  { Turk's  bundle)  ;  D,  fibers  from  C,  E,  and  F  to  temporal  and 
occipital  lobes;  E,  anterior  commissure;  F,  genu  of  corpus  callosum. 
2.  Association  fibers.  Corona  radiata.  A,  Frontal  pontile  path  (Arnold's 
bundle)  ;  B,  uncinate  fasciculus;  C,  brain  stem  cut  off;  D,  inferior 
longitudinal  fasciculus ;  E,  part  of  optic  striation  [cccipito-mesencephalic 
path  (Flechsig's  secondary  optic  radiation)]. 

Plate  III. 

Fig.  1.  Association  fibers.  A,  Central  sulcus  of  Rolando;  B,  Short  fibrse  proprise; 
C,  Corona  radiata  and  occipito-frontal  fasciculus;  D,  Uncinate  gyrus; 
E,  Same  as  C,  dorsal  part;  F,  Superior  longitudinal  fasciculus  and 
temporal  pontile  path;  G,  Superior  longitudinal  fasciculus;  H,  Long 
fibrse  proprise. 
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DENGUE  IN  INDO-CHINA:  EPIDEMIC  ON  BOARD  THE 
"MANCHE."^ 


By  J.  J.  Vassal  and  A.  Brochet. 
(From  the  Pasteur  Institute,  Nhatrang,  Awiam. 


An  epidemic  prevailed  iu  May,  June,  and  July,  1907,  on  the  advice- 
transport  La  JSlanche  of  the  French  navy,  which  was  off  the  coast  of 
Indo-Cliina  doing  hydrographic  work.  There  were  108  Europeans  on 
board;  94  were  affected  and  2  died.  This  epidemic  was  one  of  those 
which  are  described  in  Indo-China  under  the  name  of  dengue,  but  it 
seemed  to  us  that  it  was  distinguished  from  the  classic  dengue  by  some 
peculiarities. 

One  of  us  was  surgeon  on  board  the  Manche  and  therefore  was  able  to 
follow  the  epidemic  closely  and  to  note  all  the  features  and  sj-mptoms  as 
they  appeared,  including  those  on  himself.  Together  we  witnessed  the 
principal  phases  of  the  malady  which  took  place  during  our  sojourn  in 
the  waters  of  Nhatrang. 

Circumstances  did  not  permit  us  to  make  an  experimental  investiga- 
tion of  the  disease,  but  our  bacteriologic  verifications  and  our  blood 
analyses  will  not  be  useless  for  the  discussion  of  the  diagnosis  and  for 
further  researches  which  we  hope  to  pursue  on  dengue. 

In  the  following  paper  these  researches  are  divided  in  the  following 
manner : 

(1)  History  of  the  epidemic  on  the  Manche  and  similar  forms  of 
dengue  in  Indo-China;  (2)  etiology;  (3)  immunity;  (4)  symptoma- 
tology; (5)  diagnosis;  (6)  treatment;  (7)  conclusion. 

HISTORY. 

The  facts  in  regard  to  the  epidemic  on  the  Manche  will  first  be  given, 
then  those  which  have  been  observed  previously  on  the  same  boat,  and 
finally  the  forms  of  dengue  of  Indo-China,  about  which  local  archives  and 
different  publications  might  be  able  to  furnish  us  with  details,  will  be 
discussed. 

The  Manche  is  a  wooden  vessel  of  1,625  tons,  formerly  employed  in  cruises 
in  the  regions  of  Iceland  and  Newfoundland.     She  came  into  China  Sea  for  the 

^  Read  by  Abstract  at  the  5th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Philippine  Islands  Medical 
Association,  February  29,  1908. 
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first  time  in  Xovember,  1905,  on  a  hydrographic  mission;  passed  the  year  1906 
in  Tonkin  in  the  Bay  of  Halong,  and  came  to  the  Cape  Saint  Jacques  in  Cochin- 
China  in  January,  1907. 

The  first  case  of  dengue  broke  out  on  board  the  vessel  while  she  was 
stationed  at  Saigon,  from  May  14  to  May  31,  1907.  The  patient,  a 
sailor,  was  nursed  on  board  at  Saigon  from  the  21st  to  the  28th  of  May. 

The  Manche  went  directly  from  Saigon  to  Camranh.  There  were  two 
more  cases  on  the  5th  of  June,  on  the  6th  another,  on  the  7th  two,  and  on 
the  8th  two  more.  In  short,  nearly  everyone  on  the  boat  caught  the 
fever.  On  June  20,  there  were  32  patients  ill  at  the  same  time.  The 
entries  into  the  hospital  succeeded  one  another  as  follows : 


Date. 

Number 

of 
patients. 

Date. 

Number 

of 
patients. 

May  21 

4 
6 

14 
7 
8 
7 
4 
3 
3 
0 
2 
1 

June  5 

June  19 

June  6 

June  20 

June  7 

June  21 

June  8 

June  22 

June  9 

June  23 

June  10 

June  24 

June  11 

June  25 

June  12 

June  26 

June  13 

June  27 

June  14 

June  28 

June  15 

June  29 

June  16 

Total 

94 

June  17 .. 

'At  Saigon. 


•'At  Camranh. 


:At  Nhatrang. 


The  crew  of  the  Manche  on  June  1  consisted  of  110  men,  of  whom 
108  were  Europeans  and  32  natives  of  Annam.  The  following  figures 
show  the  proportion  in  which  they  were  attacked: 


Europeans. 

Natives. 

Number. 

Patients. 

Number.  Patients. 

Officers 

14 
10 
84 

10 
10 
74 



Petty  ofBcera 

Sailors 

'23 
9 

0 
0 

Servants. 

Total 

108 

94 

32^ 

0 

The  European  crew  with  the  exception  of  6  men  had  arrived  from  France  in 
April,  1907.  The  sailors  were  for  the  most  part  young  men  between  20  and  23 
years  of  age,  never  before  liaving  been  in  the  Tropics.  Ten  odiccrs  liad  been  in 
service  on  the  Manche  since  the  second  lialf  of  1906;  the  other  4  since  Januarj^ 
1907.  Nearly  nil  the  Annamcse  had  been  on  board  at  least  a  year  before  the 
Europeans  came. 
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The  Manchc  only  remained  aljout  two  weeks  at  Camrauh;  she  then  set 
sail  for  Nhatrang.  The  first  death  occurred  on  the  17tli  of  June.  The 
patient  was  an  officer  habitualh-  in  good  health  and  of  a  strong  constitu- 
tion. The  boat  was  put  in  quarantine  and  isolated  in  a  bay  off  the 
Island  of  Tre.  If  the  number  of  entries  on  the  sick  list  are  noticed  it 
becomes  evident  that  the  maximum  was  attained  on  June  20,  with  14 
entries,  then  the  number  diminished  progressively  till  June  27;  but  on 
June  23,  there  was  a  second  fatal  case.  This  man,  of  robust  constitu- 
tion, died  on  the  sixth  day  of  his  illness  from  a  cardiac  complication 
Avhich  was  quite  unforeseen. 

On  July  25,  the  Manche  went  to  the  lazaretto  of  the  Nha-Be  in 
Cochin-China.  Tlie  men  wore  sent  ashore  and  were  distributed  in 
isolated  pavilions,  while  the  boat  was  disinfected  by  means  of  Clayton 
gas. 

The  epidemic  was  completely  at  an  end  on  June  29.  Some  convales- 
cent sailors  were  sent  afterwards  to  the  Saigon  Hospital.  There  was  no 
contagion  either  in  this  town  or  off  the  coast  of  Annam,  where  com- 
munication with  Europeans  and  natives  had  been  held  unceasingly  until 
the  quarantine  was  declared. 

The  disease  spread  in  so  peculiar  a  manner  that  it  is  worth  while  to 
call  attention  to  this  phase  of  the  question.  The  ship's  reservoir  of  water 
is  situated  in  the  hold  at  the  rear,  and  opens  Just  under  the  midship- 
men's and  officers'  quarters,  as  the  plan  shows.  The  epidemic  began 
particularly  at  the  rear  of  the  boat  and  the  man  in  charge  of  the  reservoir 
was  the  first  victim.  The  midshipmen  and  the  other  officers  then 
became  sick,  in  fact,  the  first  focus  of  the  disease  was  formed  there. 
The  commander,  whose  appartments  Avere  large  and  airy  and  also  in  that 
part  of  the  ship,  caught  the  disease  toward  the  end  of  the  epidemic. 

The  quarters  of  the  sailors  situated  in  the  bow  became  infected  a  very 
short  time  after  those  of  the  officers.  The  mechanics  were  also  attacked 
''en  masse'''  and  nearly  all  on  the  same  da}'. 

Mosquitoes  and  flies  were  very  numerous  on  board  during  the  whole 
period  during  which  the  epidemic  continued. 

PREVIOUS   EPIDEMIC  OF   DENGUE  ON   THE   "jfANCHE." 

The  epidemic  of  1907  was  not  the  first  which  had  occurred  on  board 
the  Manche.  Dengue  fever  had  already  made  its  appearance  during  the 
previous  year  when  she  was  lying  at  anchor  near  Hongay  in  Tonkin. 

The  epidemic  lasted  two  months,  from  July  21  to  September  15,  during  which 
time  114  out  of  127  Europeans  Avere  affected  and  not  a  single  Annaraese  out  of 
30.  The  disease  extended  bj^  little  groups,  the  entries  into  the  hospital  succeeded 
eacli  other  regularly,  from  2  to  7  a  day.  The  type  of  fever  in  which  two  attacks 
were  present  was  clearly  observed  in  85  cases,  5  cases  were  different  from  the 
classic  tjpe  and  the  others  only  showed  one  paroxysm. 
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We  will  only  enumerate  the  principal  symptoms,  reserving  the  discus- 
sion until  later.  Sudden  attack,  headache,  rachialgia,  and  pains  in  the 
muscles  were  constantly  noted.  The  initial  eruption  seemed  simply 
a  congestive  state  of  the  face ;  a  final  eruption  which  was  more  empha- 
sized, showed  itself  in  half  the  cases;  it  had  in  general  a  furfuraceous 
aspect  with  ulterior  desquamation.  A  tendency  to  s}Ticope  was  noted  in 
some  of  the  patients.  There  was  anorexia  and  nausea  as  well  as  great 
constipation.  The  complications  consisted  only  of  boils.  The  illness 
lasted  from  five  to  six  days.     Sometimes  the  convalescence  was  long. 

The  report  mentions  the  presence  of  a  great  number  of  mosquitoes 
(Ctdicidce  exclusively)  during  the  epidemic.  The  boat  had  been  in  the 
Bale  d'Halong  since  December,  1905;  the  six  preceding  months  she  had 
been  anchored  off  Hongay  and  Haiphong.  An  epidemic  of  dengue  pre- 
vailed simultaneously  among  the  sailors  of  the  "defense  mobile"  of 
Hongay.  The  colonial  troops  in  barracks  ashore  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  attacked. 

EPIDEAIICS  OF  DEXGUE  IN  IXDO-CHIXA. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  dengue  has  existed  for  a  long  time  in  Indo- 
China.  It  rarely  manifests  itself  in  the  form  of  a  generalized  epidemic, 
as  in  18G6  (d'Ormay)  and  in  1S95-G  (Nogue).  On  the  other  hand, 
it  gives  rise  to  local  epidemics  which  are  in  general  restricted  to  the  coast, 
Saigon  and  the  Bale  d'Halong  constituting  the  principal  areas.  The 
epidemics  attract  little  attention  and  often  very  little  importance  is  at- 
tached to  them. 

Sporadic  cases  of  dengue  do  not  appear  to  be  rare  at  Saigon,  on  boats 
as  well  as  on  shore.  Such  cases  have  been  observed  at  certain  epochs  and 
in  small  groups.  New  arrivals  who  pay  their  tribute  to  the  disease  often 
apply  the  vague  term  of  acclimatization  to  it. 

The  cpiclemics  of  1895-6  have  been  described  by  Nogud.  We  will  first  discuss 
a  recent  epidemic  on  the  Kersaint  which  Dr.  Cazamian,  of  the  Frencli  Xavv,  has 
di'scribod  comparable  to  tliat  on  the  Manche.  This  boat  coming  from  Shanghai 
and  Tonkin,  ancliored  ofT  Saigon  on  July  7,  1905.  The  first  case  of  dengue  appeared 
on  July  11,  115  men  out  of  150  were  afiected  and  from  1  to  (J  entered  the  hospital 
per  day.     The  epidemic  came  to  an  end  at  the  beginning  of  September. 

There  is  no  reference  in  this  instance  to  the  susceptibilitj'  of  the  Annamese. 

The  author,  striving  to  reconcile  dengue  with  inflenza,  is  tempted  to  accord  an 
important  rOle  to  secondary  phenomena,  but  in  spite  of  this,  he  traces  such  a 
complete  picture  of  the  epidemic  that  no  doubt  on  the  subject  can  remain.  The 
teniperaUire  charts  are  very  cliaracteristic.  The  pains  in  tiie  muscles,  raeiiialgia, 
and  headaches  were  not  absent.  The  initial  rash  was  longer  and  more  distinct. 
The  complications  were  not  without  gravity,  since  Cazamian  noted  albuminuria 
twice,  and  cardiac  symptoms  three  times,  which  he  connects  with  angina  juvtoris. 

There  were  manj'  flies  and  mosquitoes  on  the  Kersaint  during  the  epidemic. 

It  is  stated  that  in  May,  1004  or  1905,  dengue  broke  out  in  Saigon,  especially 
severely  on  the  boats  of  the  '"defense  mobile.''  We  have  not  been  able  to  procure 
the  documents  relative  to  tliis  epidemic,  but  we  know  tliat  three  patients  suc- 
cumbed very  (luickiy. 
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The  epidemics  of  1895  and  1890  raged  principally  at  Saigon.  According  to 
Nogue,  who  has  described  them,  they  spread  thence  over  all  Indo-China.  Tlie 
Loire,  the  Pourvoyens,  and  the  Baiomette,  -war  ships  of  the  navy,  and  the  mail 
boats  of  the  '"Messageries  Maritimes"  which  were  anchored  in  the  Saigon  River, 
were  affected.  The  Adour  of  the  French  navy  was  at  that  time  visited  by  dengue 
in  Tonkin.  The  epidemic  prevailed  among  the  civil  as  w^ell  as  the  military  popu- 
lation of  Saigon.  The  Avriter  does  not  give  us  the  figures,  but  it  seems  that 
it  extended  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  town.  He  has  published  nine  observa- 
tions in  detail,  those  of  5  sailors,  3  soldiers  of  the  '"infanterie  de  marine,"  and  1 
civilian.  Four  cases  were  fatal.  The  post-mortem  examinations  were  only  par- 
tially made  in  2  cases,  bvit  completely  in  2  other.  Among  the  most  characteristic 
symptoms  must  be  noted  a  high  fever  during  five  to  six  days  with  two  paroxysms. 
There  Avere  also  cephalgia  periorbital  pains,  rachialgia,  muscular  and  articular 
pains,  a  coated  tongue,  and  constipation.  The  recovery  was  rapid.  Pulmonary 
complications  were  not  rare.  Nogu^  found  them  in  the  post-mortem  examinations; 
these  were  the  only  lesions  which  were  mentioned.  However,  twice  it  seemed  he 
found  a  slight  inflammation  of  the  meninges. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Nogue  describes  true  dengue.  His  examinations  of 
blood  were  always  negative  and  quinine  had  no  effect.  The  epidemic  broke  out 
in  the  Saigon  River  and  chiefly  affected  those  people  recently  arrived  from 
France.  Seven  out  of  8  officers  of  the  Pourvoyens,  who  had  landed  a  week 
before,  contracted  the  disease  and  entered  the  hospital  on  the  same  day.  Nogug 
thinks  that  the  dengue  is  endemic  in  Saigon;  he  connects  these  epidemics  of 
1895-6  with  those  of  1866,  described  by  M.  d'Armay,  the  head  of  the  medical 
service  in  Cochin-China.  It  is  not  possible  to  find  out  from  the  memoir  of 
Nogue,  if  the  Annamese  really  had  the  dengue.  At  any  rate  he  does  not 
mention  any  cases  among  natives  in  Saigon  or  on  the  warships,  but  the 
administrator's  reports  speak  at  the  same  time  of  a  disease  in  the  interior, 
which  Avas  endemic,  but  which  does  not  seem  to  be  dengue. 

ETIOLOGY. 

The  majority  of  writers  on  dengue  have  remarked  for  some  time  that 
it  is  propagated  only  in  countries  where  mosquitoes  abound. 

Graham,  who  studied  an  epidemic  in  Beyrouth  in  1901,  was  able  to  specify 
the  role  of  mosquitoes  in  the  dissemination  of  the  infection. 

Ashburn  and  Craig,  in  the  Philippines,  lately  have  given  decisive  arguments. 
They  have  showoi  that  the  blood  contains  the  infectious  germ,  and  that  intra- 
venous inoculation  of  the  blood  of  a  patient  into  a  healthy  man  reproduces  the 
illness  after  an  incubation  period  of  from  two  and  one-half  to  seven  days. 
They  have  even  succeeded  in  transmitting  dengue  fever  by  mosquito  bites  (Ciilex 
fatigans  Wied.).  The  epidemiologic  facts  favorable  to  the  transmission  of  the 
disease  by  mosquitoes   abound  throughout  the  memoir. 

E.  R.  Stitt  also  writing  of  the  Philippines  said  that  an  epidemic  affected 
all  the  patients  of  the  Cavite  Hospital,  full  of  mosquitoes,  while  it  did  not 
spread  in  the  Canacao  Hospital  near  by  where  there  were  no  mosquitoes.  The 
Baltimore  sent  part  of  its  crew  to  Cavite;  20  out  of  24  men  caught  tlie  disease, 
while  there  was  not  a  single  case  on  board. 

Our  own  observations  argue  in  the  same  sense.  During  all  the  epi- 
demics in  Tndo-China,  the  abundance  of  mosquitoes  has  been  commented 
upon. 
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The  prevalence  of  dengue  at  certain  seasons  at  Saigon  is  very  notice- 
able. The  epidemic  of  the  Kersaint  began  on  the  11th,  that  of  the 
Manche  on  the  21st  of  May.  This  is  also  the  hottest  and  most  un- 
healthful  month  of  the  year,  besides  being  the  one  in  which  there  are 
the  most  mosquitoes.  The  epidemic  of  1895  and  1896  raged  in  April, 
May,  and  June  (^N'ogue). 

In  1907,  the  Manche,  while  anchored  in  the  Eiver  of  Saigon,  became 
infested  with  mosquitoes  and  the  officers  could  not  succeed  in  ridding 
her  of  them.  On  the  contrary,  the  mosquitoes  found  many  collections 
of  water  and  particularly  the  bilge  water  for  breeding  purposes.  The  men 
not  using  mosquito-nets  were  unable  to  sleep  at  night,  and  some  of  tlicm, 
through  continual  scratching,  became  covered  with  boils.  In  June  the 
numbers  of  mosquitoes  increased.  They  were  exclusively  Culicidce  among 
which  Culex  fatigans  Wied.  predominated.  Is  it  not  significant  that 
the  first  case  which  appeared,  was  in  the  sailor  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
bilge  water  and  that  the  epidemic  spread  first  to  the  persons  nearest  the 
reservoir?  The  Manche,  being  a  wooden  vessel,  enjoyed  a  moderately 
even  temperature  and  did  not  suffer  from  the  abrupt  changes  which 
sometimes  are  so  disturbing  on  iron  ships.  However,  conditions  favor- 
able to  man  are  also  favorable  to  the  mosquito.  This  boat,  constructed 
for  the  cold  regions  of  the  north,  was  not  adapted  to  a  tropical  climate. 
For  instance,  the  deck  was  surrounded  by  high  ports  which  hid  the  sea 
from  view  and  prevented  a  thorough  ventilation.  Conditions  on  this 
vessel  seem  favorable  for  the  development  of  dengue,  since  it  is  the  second 
time  in  two  years  that  this  disease  has  visited  it.  The  origin  of  the 
actual  epidemic  was  probably  in  Saigon. 

The  other  etiologic  circumstances  are  of  little  importance.  In  June, 
the  meteorological  phenomena  were  normal.  The  barometer  remained 
between  755  and  760  millimeters;  the  thennometer  oscillated  between 
25°  and  31°. 6,  giving  an  average  of  28°. 5  C.  The  hygrometric  readings 
were  high  during  the  whole  time  of  the  epidemic.  In  spite  of  the 
numerous  showers  and  frequent  storms,  the  atmosphere  was  continually 
lieavy.  Life  oh  board  ship  is  favorable  to  the  spread  of  any  epidemic, 
but  particularly  to  those  disseminated  by  insects.  To  sum  up,  the  role 
played  by  mosquitoes  on  the  Manche  in  connection  with  this  epidemic 
appeared  to  be  of  considerable  importance.  It  is  in  fact  tlie  only  im- 
portant etiologic  factor  to  be  considered. 

IMMUNITY. 

"Dengue  prevails  indiscriminately  in  spite  of  age,  sex,  or  race,''  says 
de  Brun.  We  were,  therefore,  astonished  to  observe  that  not  a  single 
.\nnameso  servant  or  sailor  developed  the  disease.  They  had  also  shown 
a  marked  immunity  during  the  epidemic  of  1906.  These  natives  were 
quite  as  much  exposed  as  the  Europeans  and  their  diet  was  the  same. 
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There  are  no  differences  between  the  naval  reguhitions  for  Annamese 
and  European  sailors. 

In  short,  13.96  per  cent  of  the  Europeans  escaped  infection  in  1907 
and  100  per  cent  of  the  Annamese;  in  1906  the  Annamese  again  escaped 
infection  while  but  10.3  per  cent  of  the  Europeans  were  not  attacked. 

The  natives  of  the  Manche  were  questioned  one  by  one  with  the 
greatest  care;  they  declared  that  they  did  not  remember  ever  having 
had,  at  any  time,  a  like  disease  either  on  board  or  at  home.  If  these 
declarations  are  w^orth  anything,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Annamese 
have  not  the  same  susceptibility  as  the  French,  or  else  that  dengue  is  a 
disease  so  common  in  the  country  that  repeated  light  attacks  have 
protected  them.  It  is  this  latter  hypothesis  that  has  been  adopted  in 
order  to  explain  the  immunity  of  negroes  to  yellow  fever. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  consider  the  reasons  why  some  of  the  Euro- 
peans escaped  the  epidemic  of  1907.  Their  number  was  so  small  that  an 
individual  inquiry  was  possible.  Those  which  escaped  were  4  officers 
and  10  sailors. 

Inquii-y  developed  the  fact  that  two  out  of  the  four  officers  had 
already  had  dengue  on  the  same  boat  in  1905.  As  to  the  other  two, 
they  had  previously  taken  part  in  a  hydrographic  mission  off  the  coast 
of  Madagascar,  Avhere  epidemics  of  dengue  are  by  no  means  rare.  (See 
Vincent.)  Their  immunity  was  probably  gained  while  at  that  station. 
As  to  the  sailors  who  escaped  dengue  in  1907,  three  had  served  at 
Madagascar,  one  in  the  Senegal  and  in  China,  one  in  Guiana,  and  one 
at  Saigon.  The  last  two  had  already  contracted  dengue,  one  on  the 
Manche  in  1906,  and  the  other  on  the  Kersaint. 

The  susceptibility  of  the  French  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
Annamese  has  been  amply  demonstrated  by  the  above  considerations. 
All  the  3'oung  French  sailors  (100  per  cent),  the  crew  being  almost 
entirely  composed  of  these,  were  affected;  we  further  observed  that  in 
four  different  instances  a  previous  attack  had  given  immunity  for  from 
one  to  two  years.  The  immunity  of  the  other  cases  seems  to  depend 
somewhat  upon  former  visits  to  dengue  infected  countries,  where  attacks 
have  either  passed  unrecognized,  or  been  taken  for  malaria. 

SYMPTOMATOLOGY. 

The  disease  begins,  in  general,  very  abruptly,  either  in  the  morning 
on  wakening,  or  in  the  course  of  the  day,  during  work.  The  patient 
feels  a  violent  headache  in  the  region  of  the  forehead  and  around  the 
eye  sockets,  sometimes  he  is  so  dazed  that  he  scarcely  can  stand  upright. 
The  fever  rises  almost  immediately.  Sometimes  it  mounts  at  once  to 
39°. 5  or  40°  or  more,  sometimes  it  does  not  at  first  exceed  38°. 5,  but 
rapidly  increases  to  40°.  In  some  instances  the  attack  is  less  sudden,  the 
patient  only  coming  into  the  hospital  in  the  afternoon,  having  felt  ill 
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since  the  morning,  but  his  condition  soon  becomes  worse.  Appetite 
fails,  the  tongue  becomes  coated,  in  some  cases  nausea  is  present.  We 
never  noted  diarrhoea  or  constipation  in  this  first  period. 

Cephalalgia  is  very  characteristic  and  plainly  localized.  There  is  no 
photophobia,  but  the  movements  of  the  eyes  are  painful  and  a  feeling 
of  pressure  on  them  may  be  experienced.  The  patient  is  unable  either 
to  look  up  or  to  one  side  on  account  of  the  pain.  The  pain  in  the  forehead 
continues  without  exacerbations;  it  diminishes  rapidly. 

After  the  second  day  of  the  disease,  the  patient  complains  only  of  a 
sliglit  headache;  the  ocular  and  periorbital  pains  persist  for  several  days. 
In  general  the  fever  appears  suddenly,  but  rarely  is  it  accompanied  with 
a  chill.  The  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  there  is  at  times  excessive  perspiration. 
The  pulse  does  not  always  increase  in  role  in  conformity  with  the  tem- 
perature; it  is  about  100  for  40°.  In  the  case  of  one  patient  the  pulse 
was  at  100  only  when  the  temperature  reached  43°. 

None  of  our  cases  had  rachialgia  or  severe  muscular  pains.  They 
complained  only  of  stilfness  in  the  back  and  limbs.  There  was  no 
arthi-algia;  they  were  all  able  to  stand  upright  and  to  walk.  Ko  erup- 
tion appeared  either  on  the  skin  or  on  the  mucosa.  Later,  the  fever 
abated  and  the  pains  in  the  limbs  and  head  diminished.  The  fever  is 
the  constant  and  important  symptom. 

We  have  collected  during  this  epidemic  85  cases  which  may  be  divided 
into  the  following  three  categories: 

(1)  Attacks  with  one  parox3-i:m. 

(2)  Attacks  with  two  paroxysms. 

(3)  Unusual  and  attenuated  attacks. 

Tlie  fever  in  the  first  category  reaches  its  maximum  in  about  34  hours 
and  falls  in  five  or  six  days  by  lysis,  more  i-arely  the  descent  takes  from 
two  to  six  days.     The  following  are  examples : 

Case  ]^o.  18,  high  temperature  for  2  days. 

Case  Xo.  71,  high  temperature  for  3  days. 

Case  No.  67,  high  temperature  for  4  days. 

Case  No.  16,  higli  temperature  for  5  days. 

Case  No.  14,  high  temperature  for  6  days. 

The  fever  in  the  second  category  may  reacli  its  niaxiniuni  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  or  more  rarely  not  until  two  days  have  passed,  it  then  falls 
one  or  more  degrees,  rises  again  on  the  sixth  day  and  ends  on  the  sixth 
or  seventh.     This  is  illustrated  in  the  charts  of  cases  7,  9,  10,  and  41. 

The  chart  of  spirillum  fever  does  not  resemble  that  of  dengue;  indeed 
tliere  could  be  no  confusion  between  the  two  except  in  the  case  of 
spirillum  fever  with  two  paroxysms,  but  in  tiie  latter  the  accent  takes 
longer  and  stays  at  a  liigh  level,  and  the  relapse  is  complete  and  lasts  for 
several  days. 
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Tlie  third  cato,a-orv  iiicliuk's  5  attenuated  fevers,  in  wliieli  the  tempera- 
ture did  not  rise  to  8H°,  such  as  for  example  in  cases  numbered  6,  39,  and 
48  :  these  were  fevers  associated  with  malaria,  hepatitis,  etc. 

Anorexia  persists  during  the  evolution  of  the  disease,  the  tongue  is 
covered  witli  a  deep  and  broAvnish  coating,  the  breath  is  foul.  AVe 
noticed  only  a  few  cases  of  nausea  and  vomiting  was  never  seen.  As  a 
rule  there  was  constipation,  but  no  abdominal  pain.  Only  two  patients 
suffering  from  malaria  had  an  cidargomont  of  the  spleen  and  another  with 
a  long  career  in  the  Tropics  suffered  from  hepatitis  and  his  chart  was 
modified  by  this  fact.  None  of  the  cases  suffered  disturbances  in  the 
respiratory  organs.  Xo  allnimin  was  found  in  the  urines  which  were 
analyzed.  In  only  one  case  did  we  have  mild  delirium,  the  temperature 
at  that  time  being  40°.4  C. 

'fhe  majority  of  the  patients  were  depressed  and  tired,  but  their  ap- 
pearance did  not  give  the  impression  of  a  serious  illness.  The  con- 
valescence was  always  rapid. 

It  is  important  to  state  that  there  were  no  relapses  in  our  epidemic. 
In  about  ten  cases  we  observed  a  slight  desquamation  on  the  arms, 
mostly  in  places  where  there  was  already  prickly  heat;  but  this  also 
appeared  on  men  who  did  not  contract  dengue. 

]\Iany  writers  agree  in  saying  that  dengue  is  extremely  benign.  This 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  rule  in  the  Indo-Chinese  epidemics  and  especially 
not  in  Saigon  where  the  death  rate  was  2.12  per  cent.  We  had  two  fatal 
cases,  death  being  due  in  both  instances  to  disturbances  of  the  circula- 
tion. A  lesion  of  the  myocardium  was  present  in  one;  it  was  revealed 
by  the  movements  of  the  heart,  which  became  at  the  same  time  weak 
and  accelerated,  by  the  enlargement  of  the  cardiac  area  on  percussion, 
and  fmally  by  the  presence  of  embryocardia.  A  systolic  murmur  was 
heard  at  the  apex  of  the  heart  in  the  second  case.  Bulbar  disturbances, 
which  affected  the  heart,  also  appeared  at  the  same  time. 

DIAGNOSIS. 

The  differential  diagnosis  of  dengue  offers  some  difficulties ;  it  may  be 
confounded  with  certain  other  diseases,  so  that  the  distinctions  on  which 
we  based  our  diagnosis  are  given  below. 

(1)  The  temperature  chart,  tlie  absence  of  haematozoa,  and  the  inefficacy  of 
quinine  permit  us  to  exclude  malaria. 

(2)  The  symptoms  have  no  analogy  with  typhoid  fever,  moreover  our  nvuner- 
ous  serum  reactions  were  negative. 

(3)  Influenza  would  have  been  accompanied  by  catarrh  and  respiratory 
troubles. 

(4)  We  have  already  given  reasons  for  dismissing  spirillum  fever  by  a  study 
of  the  temperature  charts,  and  it  is  also  true  tliat  spirilla  would  liave  been 
discovered  in  the  blood. 
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(5)  Scarlet  fever  is  accompanied  by  sore  throat  with  glandular  swelling, 
continued  fever,  and  an  eruption,  none  of  which  symptoms  was  present  in  our 
cases. 

(6)  Typhus  fever,  without  eruption,  might  be  confused  with  dengue,  but 
only  at  the  beginning  of  the  illness.  Later,  the  extreme  prostration,  high  fever 
lasting  for  10  or  12  days,  and  the  terminal  crisis  in  no  way  resemble  our  disease. 

Even  now,  after  the  latest  discoveries  which,  though  important,  have 
not  revealed  the  cause  of  the  disease  and  its  specific  lesions,  the  diagnosis 
still  is  often  difficult.  Formerly  the  confusion  was  so  great  that  dengue 
was  known  by  twenty-one  different  names  in  French  and  nineteen  in 
English. 

The  eruption  is  a  great  help  in  the  diagnosis  of  dengue,  but  to  always 
expect  this  symptom  may  lead  to  many  errors.  Certain  writers  have 
preferred  to  call  an  epidemic  of  dengue,  influenza  or  malaria,  rather 
than  admit  that  dengue  exists  without  eruption.  De  Brun,  on  the 
contrary,  writes  "the  skin  eruption  is  inconstant,"  and  later  "dengue 
distinguishes  itself  (from  scarlet  fever  and  measles)  by  the  contingency 
of  its  eruption,  which  not  only  may  not  exist,  but  also  presents  the 
greatest  variability  in  its  aspect  and  in  its  time  of  appearance."  Cotho- 
lendy  states  as  follows:  "Some  medical  men  affirm  that  eruption  some- 
times fails,"  and  Martialis  adds,  "the  eruption  is  not  always  regular 
and  constant." 

What  are  the  relations  between  the  different  epidemics  of  dengue  in 
Indo-China?  The  epidemic  of  1907  on  the  Manche  was  certainly  related 
to  that  of  1906,  since  three  persons  having  had  the  first  were  immune 
against  the  second,  although  the  1906  epidemic  had  its  origin  in  Tonkin 
and  that  of  1907  in  Cochin-China,  as  we  have  already  stated.  Eruptions 
were  present  in  the  first,  but  not  in  the  second  epidemic.  Consequently, 
in  Indo-China,  dengue  can  exist  either  with  or  without  eruption.  The 
inconstancy  of  the  eruption,  the  relative  malignancy,  and  the  very  diver- 
gent susceptibility  of  Annamese  and  Europeans  might  be  mentioned  as 
distinguishing  the  dengue  of  Indo-China  from  other  known  forms  of 
dengue.  New  experimental  investigations  will  doubtless  bring  forward 
facts  which  will  emphasize  these  arguments  or  render  them  void. 

TREATMENT. 

(1)  Medicinal. — Anorexia  and  coated  tongue  require  laxatives.  The 
patient  should  then  be  given  a  light  diet.  In  the  usual  course  of  the 
disease  there  is  no  other  general  indication  for  treatment.  There  are  no 
specific  remedies  and  the  different  symptoms  sliould  be  treated  by  ordinary 
medication.  If  the  liyperpyrexia  should  become  alarming,  cold  baths 
should  be  given.  Iced  compresses  relieve  the  headache.  In  malignant 
forms,  hypodermic  injections  of  caffein  and  cold  baths  are  recommended. 

(2)  Prophylactic. — Preventive  measures   sliould  be  directed   against 
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mosquitoes.  As  in  malaria  and  yellow  fever,  a  patient  is  not  himself 
infectious,  but  it  is  necessary  to  protect  him  against  the  bites  of 
mosquitoes  and  to  destroy  these  insects  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  line  of  conduct  particularly  on  a  boat  is  clear.  The  patients 
should  be  isolated  and  put  in  rooms  protected  by  wire  gauze  or  landed  in 
a  place  where  contagious  agents  are  lacking.  The  collections  of  water  on 
board,  as  well  as  the  bilge  water,  should  be  drained,  and  the  boat  later 
disinfected  by  means  of  Clayton  gas.  This  will  kill  all  vermin  and 
insects.  A  boat  infected  by  dengue  should  be  put  in  quarantine  and 
anchored  far  from  the  shore  and  from  other  boats.  It  is  evident  that  a 
disease  with  such  a  great  epidemicity,  and  which  may  have  a  death  rate 
of  2.12  per  cent  warrants  strict  regulations.  Although  quarantine  means 
an  economic  loss,  the  disorganization  and  cessation  of  work  in  a  com- 
munity caused  by  even  a  slight  epidemic  of  dengue  is  still  more  detri- 
mental; moreover,  as  the  incubation  period  of  the  disease  is  not  more 
than  four  days  (Ashburn  and  Craig),  quarantine  need  not  be  prolonged 
over  this  time,  after  the  boat  is  disinfected. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

(1)  The  dengue  of  the  Manche  is  related  to  other  forms  of  dengue  in 
Indo-China. 

(2)  It  was  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  an  eruption,  a  mortality  of 
2.12  per  cent  and  the  absolute  immunity  of  the  Annamese  as  compared 
with  the  extreme  susceptibility  of  the  Europeans. 

(3)  Endemo-epidemic  areas  of  dengue  exist  in  Indo-China,  the  best 
known  and  most  important  area  being  that  of  Saigon. 

(4)  The  epidemic  of  the  Manclie  again  confirms  the  mosquito  trans- 
mission theory;  therefore,  prophylactic  measures  should  be  directed 
against  mosquitoes. 
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ILLUSTRATION. 


Plate  I.  Schematic  lon.ojitudinal   section  of  the  dispatch  boat  Manche. 
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FILTRATION  EXPERIMENTS  ON   THE  VIRUS  OF  CATTLE 
PLAGUE  WITH  CHAMBERLAND  FILTERS  "F".^ 


By   E.   H.   K.UEUIGER. 

{From  the  Serum  Section  of  the  Biological  Laboratory,  Bureau  of  Science, 

Manila,   P.   I.) 


Nicolle  and  Adil-Bey  -  in  the  year  1902  reported  that  the  artiiicial 
peritoneal  fluid  (prepared  by  injecting  a  quantity  of  salt  solution  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity  of  a  bullock  sick  with  cattle  plague  and  collect- 
ing the  fluid  about  two  hours  later)  frequently  is  infectious  after  it  has 
been  passed  through  the  Chamberland  filter  marked  "F." 

Yersin  ^  repeated  the  experiments  of  N"icolle  and  Adil-Bey  and 
verified  their  results. 

In  previous  reports  on  this  subject,  I  was  not  able  to  verify  the  results 
obtained  by  the  foregoing  authors  with  the  Chamberland  filter  "F."  As 
only  a  small  number  of  filters  had  been  used,  and  those  that  were  used 
were  chosen  at  random,  I  decided  to  repeat  the  experiments  with  selected 
filters. 

I  selected  four  of  the  coarsest  from  a  large  number  of  Chamberland 
filters  marked  "F/'  the  permeability  of  which  I  tested  by  passing  distilled 
water  through  them.  I  designated  these  as  b,  c,  d,  and  e.  Filter  b 
delivered  a  liter  of  distilled  water  in  four  minutes;  filter  c  in  five 
minutes;  filter  d  in  six  minutes,  and  filter  e  delivered  a  liter  in  eight 
minutes. 

EXPERIMENTAL. 

A  quantity  of  artificial  peritoneal  fiuid  (for  which  I  am  indebted  to 
Dr.  Thomson  of  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture)  was  divided  into  five  parts, 
a,  h,  c,  d,  and  e.  Part  a  remained  unfiltered ;  part  h  was  passed  through 
filter  b ;  c  through  filter  c ;  d  through  filter  d,  and  e  was  passed  through 
filter  designated  as  e. 

Five  bullocks  were  inoculated. 

Bullock  No.  1  received  50  cubic  centimeters  of  part  a  under  the  skin  on  tlie 
6th  day  of  January.     On  the  ninth  day  of  January  the  temperature  rose  rapidly 

^Read  at  the  6th  Annual  fleeting  of  the  Philippine  Islands  Medical  Associa- 
tion, February  11,  1909. 

-Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur  (1902),  16,  56. 
^  Ibid  (1904K  18,  429. 
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to  40^7  C.  Symptoms  of  cattle  plague  declared  themselves  and  on  the  eleventh 
the  bullock  was  bled  to  death.     (Chart  No.  1.) 

Bullock  No.  2  was  inocvilated  with  50  cubic  centimeters  of  filtrate  b.  It 
remained  well.  Fourteen  days  later  it  received  an  injection  of  10  cubic  centi- 
meters of  virulent  blood  from  which  it  contracted  cattle  plague  and  was  bled  to 
death.     (Chart  No.  2.) 

Bollock  No.  3  received  50  cubic  centimeters  of  filtrate  c  on  the  sixth  day 
of  January  and  remained  well.  On  the  twentieth  he  was  inoculated  with  10 
cubic  centimeters  of  virulent  blood;  cattle  plague  soon  made  its  appearance  and 
he  was  bled  to  death  on  the  twenty-sixth.      (Chart  No.  3.) 

Bullock  No.  4  Avas  inoculated  with  50  cubic  centimeters  of  part  d  and  remained 
well.  Fourteen  days  later  he  received  10  cubic  centimeters  of  virulent  blood; 
he  contracted  cattle  plague  and  was  bled  to  death  on  the  sixth  day  after  inoculation. 
(Chart  No.  4.) 

Animal  No.  5  remained  well  after  a  subcutaneous  injection  of  50  cubic  centi- 
meters of  filtrate  c  on  the  ^^ixth  day  of  .January.  Ten  cubic  centimeters  of 
virulent  blood  were  injected  on  the  twentieth.  On  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  January 
he  was  bled  to  death  suffering  from  typical  cattle  plague.      ( Chart  No.  5. ) 

CONCLUSION. 

From  the  experiments  previously  reported  and  those  recorded  here  it 
is  evident  that  even  on  carefully  selecting  the  most  porous  of  the 
Chamberland  filters  marked  'T"  none  have  been  found  which  allowed 
the  virus  of  cattle  plague  to  pass. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Charts  numbered  1  to  5. 
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THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  A  CHOLERA  EPIDEMIC  IN  MANILA.^ 


Bv  Allan  ^NIcLaughlix.- 


The  cholera  epidemic  of  September,  1908,  Avas  probably  a  continua- 
tion of  the  outbreak  -whicli  had  its  greatest  intensity  in  January-  of  the 
same  year. 

There  were  184  cases  of  cholera  in  Manila  in  January,  1908.  In 
February,  14  cases  of  cholera  were  registered,  and  in  March  3  cases. 
In  April,  cases  resembling  cholera  clinically  began  to  present  themselves, 
which  bacteriologically  were  negative.  In  May,  one  case  bacteriologically 
positive  was  reported  on  the  14th.  One  case  of  true  cholera  was  found 
on  the  11th  of  June,  and  suspicious  cases,  resembling  cholera  clinically, 
but  negative  bacteriologically,  were  found  on  the  3rd,  4th,  18th,  19th, 
24th  (3),  27th,  28th,  and  29th.  These  cases  resembled  the  true  clinical 
picture  of  cholera  more  closely  from  day  to  day.  Some  were  fatal  in  a 
few  hours,  and  the  intestinal  contents  yielded  a  motile  vibrio  which 
resembled  the  cholera  vibrio,  but  did  not  respond  to  the  agglutination 
test. 

These  suspicious  cases  continued  in  July  as  follows: 


July  4  .. 
July  8  . 
July  11 
July  13 
Jnlv  14 


Date. 


Cases  of     |    Bacterio- 
suspected  logic 

cholera.  findings. 


Negative. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


'  Read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Manila  Medical  Society,  October  19,  1908. 
=  Passed  assistant  surgeon,  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service,  Acting 
Director  of  Health  for  the  Philippine  Islands. 
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On  July  16  a  case  of  typical  cholera  was  found  and  tlioreafter  cases 
ai)j)cared  in  July  as  follows: 


July  21 
July  22 
July  26 
July  28 
July  29 
July  30 
July  31 


Number 
of  cases. 


Bacteriologio 
findings. 


True  cholerii. 
l>o. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


In    Aupiist,    cases    of    cholera,    l)acteriolopically    confirmed,    were    as 
follows : 


Date. 

Number 
of  cases. 

Date. 

Number 
of  cases. 

August  1     

2 

2 
2 
2 
3 
1 

August  20 --     -               1 

August  21 .—                1 

August  2 - 

August  23  -      

3 

August  r>             .    _          

August  24 .  . - 

4 

August  6             

August  2.T 

August  26    --- ---  -  - 

2 
3 

6 

1 
2 
.') 

August  27  .  

August  9 

August  28 

Augu.st29 

August  30 

August  31  - 

I               1 

September,  1908.  These  cases  need  only  to  be  seen  at  the  bedside  or 
at  autopsy  to  recognize  the  possibility  that  tliey  may  be  cases  of  cholera 
in  which  the  vibrio  has  lost  some  of  its  properties,  including  its  ag- 
glutinability  with  high  dihitions  of  anticholera  sennn. 

Kolle,'  in  a  .series  of  vihrics  taken  from  cases  in  Egypt,  whicli  clinically  wen.- 
cholera,  found  only  a  few  vibrios  wliieh  did  not  agglutinate  with  anticholera 
senini.  Kolle's  conrlusioii  was  that  these  cases  were  cholera,  but  that  the  cholera 
organism  was  not  isolated  l)eoause  of  faulty  technique.  His  contention  is 
tliat  other  vibrios  are  .sometimes  found  in  the  liuman  intestine;  these,  in  the 
enriching  fluid,  grow  more  vigorously  than  the  cholera  vibri<>s,  and  so  the 
iiivi'sligator  nuiy  easily  fail  to  isolate  the  cholera  organisms.  This  seems  unlikely 
to  occur  in  any  considerable  number  of  cases.  es])e(ially  if  the  transfer  to  tlm 
hard  media  is  made  directly  irom  tli.-  >tn<.l.  or  after  a  very  short  time  of 
growth  in  the  peptone  solution. 

In  September,  from  tlir  Isi  up  to  ihc  IMli,  there  was  an  average  of 
about  three  cases  daily.  On  the  inih  the  cases  reached  seven,  on  the 
I  nil  nine,  and  on  llif   r.'th  si'vculccn.      'V])o  cotirse  of  the  disease  is  well 


'•  Zlihr.  f.  Ili/fi.  II.  liifi-rlionshiiinkh.      (1903).  44,  1. 
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defined  on  the  chart  .slunving  the  oases  from  September  1  to  October  12, 
1908. 


Date. 

Number 
of  cases. 

Date. 

Number 
of  cases. 

September  1 

3 

1 
6 
4 
4 
4 
5 
3 
7 
9 
17 
11 
10 
16 
37 

September  17 

September  18 ._ 

25 
24 
43 
60 
.55 
38 
45 
40 
44 
37 
14 
18 
13 
11 

September  2 

September  4 .    

September  19 

September  20 

September  21 

September  7. 

September  8 

September  22. 

September  23 _ 

September  24_    _.  

September  2.5 

September  26. .    .     . 

September  27 

September  28 

September  29 

September  30„ 

Date. 

Number 
of  cases. 

Date. 

Number 
of  cases. 

October  1 

12 
10 
5 
9 
11 
6 

October  7_  - 

8 
13 
8 
6 
3 
4 

October  2 

October  8-    .      - — -    - 

October  3 

October  9 .—    - 

October  10 - 

October  11 

October  12         -            

I 

The  high-water  mark  of  the  epidemic  was  reached  on  Septeml:»er  20, 
when  60  cases  were  reported  in  twenty-four  hours. 

AYhen  the  number  of  cases  reached  9,  on  September  11,  I  recognized 
the  probability  of  an  epidemic,  and  took  personal  charge  of  the  opera- 
tions. Upon  September  12  the  number  reached  17,  12  being  in  the 
Meisic  district.  Upon  investigating  this  district,  I  found  that  in  18 
cholera  houses — that  is,  houses  in  which  cases  of  cholera  had  occurred — 
the  closet  was  in  a  filthy  condition  in  every  instance.  These  houses  had 
the  following  combination:  Filthy  closets,  rats,  flies,  cockroaches,  and 
other  insects,  and  a  kitchen  immediately  adjoining  the  closet.  With  this 
condition,  all  that  is  necessary  is  the  presence  of  the  bacilli  carrier,  who, 
by  using  the  closet,  will  furnish  the  infective  material. 

Two  additional  disinfecting  squads  were  put  to  work  immediately  for 
the  exclusive  duty  of  disinfecting  closets,  and  on  the  13th  the  cases 
dropped  to  11,  and  on  the  14th  to  10.  On  the  15th  sixteen  cases  oc- 
curred, and  105  additional  men  were  employed.  Tliis  force  was  in- 
creased as  rapidly  as  possible  without  causing  confusion  and  disorganiza- 
tion, and  by  September  22  the  complete  organization  of  500  men  was 
working  smoothlv.     This  force  was  increased  by  the  25th  to  600  men. 


4g  m'laughlin. 

OUGAXIZATIOX. 

The  property  divisiou  of  the  Bureau  of  Health  purchased  all  supplies 
and  equipment,  with  a  very  slight  increase  of  personnel.  The  statistical 
division  of  the  same  Bureau  took  care  of  the  records  and  statistics.  The 
clerical  division  handled  all  financial  transactions  and  current  business. 
The  department  of  sanitation  and  transportation  of  the  city  of  Manila 
furnished  ambulances,  tank  wagons,  carretelas,  carromatas,  and  horses. 

The  boundaries  of  the  health  districts  already  existing  were  left  un- 
changed, the  city  being  divided  as  follows: 

Station  "J",  Intramuros,  including  Malate  and  Eimita. 

Station  "L",  Paco,  including  Santa  Ana,  Pandacan,  etc. 

Station  "A",  Meisic,  including  Binondo,  Quiapo,  and  Santa  Ciuz. 

Station  "C",  Tondo. 

Station  "1",  Sampaloe. 

The  office  force  of  each  station  was  not  increased,  but  the  field  force 
was  enormously  augmented. 

The  organization  of  the  field  force  in  each  district  was  as  follows : 

STATION    "a",    meisic    DISTRICT. 

1  medical  inspector,  in  charge  of  district. 

3  municipal  physicians,  assistants  to  medical  officer  in  charge. 

1  sanitary  inspector,  in  charge  of  all  the  men. 

1  sanitary  inspector,  for   inspection  of  disinfecting  gangs   and   quarantines. 
12  American  foremen,  each  in  charge  of  a  lime  squad. 

124  Filipino  lime  throwers. 

2  American  foremen,  each  in  charge  of  a  disinfecting  tank  wagon  and  6  men. 
12  Filipinos,  6  for  each  disinfecting  wagon. 

1  chemical  fire  engine  and  crew. 

1  disinfecting  carretela,  with  crew  of  5  men,  disinfectants,  and  hand  pumps;  for 
room  disinfection  of  cholera  infected  liouses. 


Total  personnel  of  station. 


4  medical  officers. 

2  sanitary   inspectors. 
14  foremen. 
136  Filipino  laborers. 

5  Filipino  disinfectors. 

Total,   161. 


STATION'    "C",    TONDO    DISTRICT. 


1  medical  inspector,  in  charge  of  district. 

2  municipal   physicians,  assistants  to  medical   inspector. 
1  sanitary  inspector,  in  charge  of  all  the  men. 

3  American  foremen,  in  ciiarge  of  lime  squad. 

1  American  in  charge  of  disinfection  of  wells  and   pool-. 
64  Filipino  lime  throwers. 

3   foremen,   each    in   charge   of    large   disinfect  in-    lank    and 

1   foreman,  in  charge  of  small  lank  wagmi  and    t  men. 
22  Filipinos,  on  disinfecting  wagon>. 

1  chemical   fire  engine  and  crew. 

1  disinfecting  carretela  witli   .1   men. 
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Total  personnel  of  station. 


;}  medical  officers. 
1  sanitary  inspector. 
8  foremen. 
86  Filipino  laborers. 
5  disinfectors. 
Total,  103. 


INTRAMUROS. 


1  medical   inspector,   in  charge  of  district. 
1  municipal  physician,  assistant  to  medical   inspector. 
1  sanitary  inspector,  in  direct  charge  of  all  the  men. 
1  sanitary  inspector,  in  charge  of  disinfecting  crews. 
1  disinfecting  carretela,  crew  of   5  men.     Day  duty. 
1  disinfecting  carretela,  crew  of  5  men.     Night  duty. 
G  American  foremen,  in  charge  of  lime  squads. 
100  Filipino  lime  throwers. 

3  American  foremen,  each  in  charge  of  disinfecting  tank  wagon. 
17  Filipinos,  disinfecting  tank  wagons. 
1  chemical  fire  engine  and  crew. 


Total  personnel  of  station. 


2  medical  officers. 
2  sanitary   inspectors. 
9  foremen. 
117  Filipino  laborers. 
10  disinfectors. 
Total,   140. 

STATION    "l",    SAMPALOC    DISTRICT. 

1  medical  inspector,  in  charge  of  district. 

1  municipal  physician,  assistant  to  medical  inspector. 

1  sanitary  inspector,  in  charge  of  all  the  men. 

4  American  foremen,  in  charge  of  lime  squads;   2.5  men  each. 
100  Filipino  lime  throwers. 

2  American  foremen,  each  in  charge  of  tank  wagon  and  6  men. 
12  Filipinos,  6  on  each  tank  wagon. 

1   chemical  fire  engine  and  crew. 

1  disinfecting  carretela  with  crew  of  5  men. 


Total  personnel  of  station. 


2  medical  officers. 
1  sanitary  inspector. 
G  American  foremen. 
112  Filipino  laborers. 
5  disinfectors. 
Total,  126. 


PACO   DISTRICT. 


1  medical  inspector,  in  charge  of  district. 
1  sanitary  inspector,  in  charge  of  all  the  men. 
1  municipal  physician,  assistant  to  medical  inspector. 
1  foreman,  in  charge  of  tank  wagon  and  6  men. 
6  Filipinos  on  tank  wagons. 
3  foremen,  in  charge  of  lime  squads. 
52  Filipino   lime   throwers. 
1  disinfecting  carretela,  with  crew  of  5  men. 
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Totnl  personnel  of  station. 


2  medical   officers. 
1   sanitary  inspector. 
4  foremen. 
.58  Filipino  laborers. 
.5  (lisinfeetors. 
Total,  70. 


Total  personnel,  all  stations.^ 


smtion. 

Medical 
officers. 

Sanitary  1 
inspec-    Foremen. 

tors. 

Laborers. 

Disin- 
feetors. 

Total,  i 

"A",  Meisic     

4 
3 

2 
2 
2 

2 

1 
1 

0 

14 
8 
6 

9 

136 

S6 

5 

5 

1 
161    ; 

103 

126 

140 

"C"  Tondo   

"I".  Sampaloc — 

112              5 
117             10 

"L",  Pace- — - 

Total 

I                  4               .")«  ;           .=S          70 

13                 7               41              509  1         30  1      600 

J.iine  squads  varied  in  .<iz(;  accord in<2;  lo  the  disirict.  In  upcii.  or 
sparsely  settled  districts,  one  foreman  could  ])roperly  supervise  from  15 
to  25  men.  In  a  district  like  ]\reisic,  where  the  liouses  are  crowded 
together,  a  foreman  could  not  properly  supervise  more  than  12  men. 

One  mechanic  Avas  assigned  to  the  (hity  of  keeping  tlie  disinfection 
wagons,  pumps,  and  hose  in  good  contlition.  He  traveled  from  wagon 
to  wagon  with  tools,  thus  avoiding  sending  the  wagon  in  for  repairs, 
which  were  oftoi  trivial  and  co\ild  he  made  in  a  few  minutes  on  the 
spot. 

'i'ln,-  amount  of  disinfectants  employed  was  enormous,  ahout  loO.OOO 
pounds  of  lime  i)er  day.  and  ahoul  ^0(f  gallons  of  carholic  acid  daily  were 
used,  or  its  equivalent  in  crcoline.  ti-icresol.  or  foi-malin.  There  was 
some  difficulty  in  securing  enough  disinfectants  to  satisfy  this  enormous 
demand.  The  entire  stock  of  carholic  acid,  foi'malin.  and  tricresol,  in 
the  Philippine  Islands,  was  usi'd  l)efore  the  end  of  Septemher.  Four 
thousand  gallons  of  Jeyes'  fluid  (a  creolin  ]. reparation )  was  sccuhmI 
from  Hongkong  and  .lapan  in  tiuu'  to  prexciil  the  wagons  lying  idle. 
Four  of  the  11  tank  wagons  might  have  lost  two  days  hecause  of  a 
lack  of  disinfectants,  but  Dr.  Raymond  F.  Uacon.  n\'  the  Bureau  of 
Science,  suggested  that  salt  watei-  he  elect rolyzed.  forming  a  disinfeeiing 
lluid.  which,  according  to  lahoratory  tests,  would  kill  cholera  hacilli 
])romptlv.  'IIk'  '»tl"'''"  "f  the  iiureau  of  Science  to  electrolyze  the  solution 
was  accepteil,  and  foi-  two  days,  four  of  the  wagons  used  this  lluid. 

Tn  a  short  time  all  the  lime  in  Manila  and  the  vicinity  was  exhausted 
and  the  entire  daily  oul])ut  of  the  kilns  in  the  Island  of  Luzon  was  taken. 

'  Tliis    (iocs    not    iMchitie    police    fur    liuiis.-toliDiiso    iii>]icclion.    nor    some    300 

men  of  tlie  city  street   cleaniiij,'   fmcf.   \vli<>   li:iv<'   1 n   a  — i-tiiijr   in   draining   the 

wor-l    jtlace^   in   tin-  iiarrio^.   u<>r  tlic  ( 'i.n-lalnilary    i<<v  (|iiaraiit  iiir  ^.niards. 
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The  lack  of  lime  sometimes  caused  the  cessation  of  lime  disinfection  at 
3  or  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  but  lime  squads  were  equipped  with 
shovels,  hoes,  rakes,  brooms,  or  other  instruments,  for  cleaning  houses 
and  grounds,  and  their  spare  time  was  utilized  in  digging  ditches,  and 
cleaning  up  the  yards  of  premises. 

Infected  districts  were  subdivided  into  subdistricts ;  maps  were  made 
of  these  subdistricts,  and  the  foreman  in  charge  of  a  disinfecting  wagon 
or  lime  squad  was  furnished  with  a  map  of  his  subdistrict.  For  example, 
Meisic  was  subdivided  into  20  subdistricts,  and  Tondo  into  14. 

The  ordinary  chemical  tire  engine  makes  an  excellent  disinfecting 
apparatus.  The  80-gallon  tanks  are  charged  by  carbon  dioxide  produced 
from  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  sulphuric  acid;  to  make  an  efficient  dis- 
infecting solution  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  carbolic  acid,  creoline,  or 
some  other  disinfectant  to  this  solution.  The  ordinary  street-sprinkling 
wagon  is  convertible  into  an  excellent  disinfecting  apparatus.  All  that 
is  necessary  is  to  install  an  ordinary  pressure  pump  and  several  hundred 
feet  of  hose,  put  in  the  disinfectant,  and  fill  the  tank  from  the  street 
hydrant.  We  used  eleven  of  these  wagons  and  four  chemical  engines, 
and  they  were  all  effective.  The  tank  wagon  possessed  the  advantage 
of  being  cheaper,  as  the  cost  of  soda  and  sulphuric  acid  for  charging  the 
chemical  engine  is  not  inconsiderable.  In  Manila  the  cost  was  offset 
by  receiving  the  services  of  the  chemical-engine  crew  free  of  charge. 

Several  kinds  of  disinfectants  were  used  in  the  tank  wagons.  Crystal- 
line carbolic  acid  does  not  mix  readily  with  water  in  excess  of  the  amount 
dissolved,  and  requires  careful  handling  in  using  it  on  a  large  scale. 
Formalin  is  good,  but  causes  a  great  deal  of  complaint  from  the  people 
because  of  its  irritating  properties.  Crude  carbolic  acid,  in  our  ex- 
perience, did  not  mix  well,  and  both  kinds  of  carbolic  acid,  because  of 
irregular  distribution  of  the  undissolved  portion  in  the  solution,  gave 
rise  to  minor  accidents,  such  as.  burning  of  the  hands  and  "feet  of  the 
laborers,  and  the  killing  of  dogs  and  chickens.  The  most  satisfactory 
disinfectant  was  Jeyes'  fluid,  a  creoline  preparation  which  we  secured 
from  Hongkong.  It  is  nearly  "foolproof"  and  is  very  effective.  It  mixes 
perfectly  with  water,  forming  a  milky  solution  of  uniform  strength.  It 
does  not  burn  the  hands  or  feet  of  the  laborers  or  children  about  the 
liouse,  and  no  ill  effects  upon  animals  or  chickens  were  noticed. 

The  simplest  and  most  effective  way  to  use  lime  is  with  a  bucket  and 
a  ladle.  The  lime  gang  of  from  15  to  35  men  was  handled  by  one  white 
foreman  and  one  native  capataz.  Each  gang  was  followed  by  a  cart  with 
lime.  Each  native  lime  thrower  carried  a  bucket  and  scoop  or  ladle. 
After  a  little  patient  instruction,  the  natives  learned  to  use  the  lime  to 
the  best  advantage,  to  place  it  where  it  was  needed,  and  to  avoid  the 
spots  where  it  was  unnecessary.  Their  instructions  were  definite  and 
included  liming  all  closets  and  places  where  faecal  matter  existed  or  was 
likely  to  be  deposited. 
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Each  chemical  engine  was  handled  by  its  own  crew  in  charge  of  a 
lieutenant  of  the  fire  department. 

Each  tank  wagon  was  in  charge  of  an  American  foreman,  who  directed 
the  disinfection  and  was  responsible  for  the  thoroughness  of  the  work 
and  for  the  conduct  of  the  six  natives  who  manned  the  pump  and  hose. 

In  giving  foremen  their  instructions,  great  stress  was  laid  upon  the 
necessity  of  displaying  courtesy  at  all  times.  They  were  instructed  to 
take  part  in  no  argument  with  householders  or  others,  and  to  do  their 
work  with  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  the  people,  but  none  the  less 
thoroughly.  If  actual  obsti'uctions  were  encountered,  thoy  were  to  notify 
the  central  office  at  once.  The  result  of  these  instnictions  was  that 
during  the  whole  campaign  the  valid  complaints  were  less  than  a  dozen. 
All  complaints  were  promptly  investigated  by  tlie  Acting  Director  of 
Health,  and  if  found  to  be  valid,  the  foreman  in  charge  was  dismissed. 
Only  one  case  of  actual  obstruction  was  encountered;  this  man  refused 
to  permit  the  disinfectors  to  enter;  he  was  arrested,  fined  fifty  pesos 
Philippine  currency,  (twenty-five  dollars  United  States  currency)  and 
no  further  trouble  occurred. 

The  organization  was  mobile,  and  concentration  of  disinfecting  wagons 
from  Paco,  Intramuros,  and  Sampaloc,  as  a  reenforcement  of  Meisic  and 
Tondo,  was  effected  when  necessary,  with  good  results. 

The  general  plan  of  campaign  was  as  follows : 

House-to-house  inspection  by  police  to  discover  promptly  cases  of  cholera. 

Constabulary  guard  upon  house  and  iinnates  to  prevent  ingress  or  egress  until 
removal  of  the  patient  and  disinfection  of  tlie  house. 

Examination  of  the  stools  of  cholera  contacts  to  find  bacilli  carriers,  the 
bacilli  carriers  being  sent  to  San  Lazaro  Hospital  for  treatment. 

Daily  disinfection  of  all  insanitary  closets  with  lime,  and  disinfection  of 
ground  surfaces  known  to  Ix'.  or  susjiected  of  being,  soiled  witli   facal  niatt.>r. 

An  attemi)t  was  made  to  disinfect  daily  all  closets  in  the  strong 
material  districts,  wbich  were  not  flush  closets  or  which  were  not  kept 
clean.  In  the  light  iniitcriiil  districts,  the  cifort  to  disinfect  the  dejecta 
of  the  entire  population  necessitated  the  disinfection  of  entire  districts. 
It  was  necessary  to  disinfect  practically  the  whole  ground  area.  Wlicn 
one  considers  the  enonnous  area  to  be  covered  daily  in  Tondo.  Sampaloc, 
Malatc.  and  Paco,  with  their  outlying  ])arrios,  and  the  fact  that  there 
are  over  5,000  insanitary  closets  in  tlie  Meisic  district  alone,  the  magnitude 
of  this  work  may  be  imagined. 

Two  general  methods  of  disinfecting  were  emidoyed — (1)  the  spread- 
ing of  lime,  and  (2)  disinfection  with  water  wagons,  hose  and  pumji,  or  by 
chemical  engines,  containing  carbolic  acid,  creoline,  r<>niinlin.  ni-  otlier 
disinfecting  materi;il. 

Lime  was  effective  in  conjunction  witli  drainiigf  in  the  low-lying. 
swampy,  nipa  districts  and  also  for  disinfecting  the  l)ad  closets  in  the 
strong  material  districts.     The  t;ink  wagons  and  chemical  engines  were 
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used  for  general  disinfection  of  lower  floors,  out-houses,  patios,  stables, 
and  closets  in  both  strong  and  light  material  districts. 

Two  factors,  more  than  any  others,  make  difficult  the  suppression  of 
cholera  in  Manila — (1)  the  existence  of  bacilli  carriers  and  bad  closet 
facilities  or  none  at  all;  (3)  failure  to  find  cases  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  disease. 

Tlie  presence  of  bacilli  carriers  makes  necessary  the  safe  disposal  or  dis- 
infection of  the  dejecta  of  the  entire  population. 

The  experience  of  the  writer  in  the  recent  epidemic  points  to  the  fact 
that  the  most  important  role  in  the  transmission  of  cholera  is  played  by  the 
bacilli  carrier. 

If  a  bacilli  carrier  is  a  person  of  cleanly  habits,  and  if  he  is  in  posses- 
sion and  makes  use  of  proper  closet  facilities,  he  is  practically  harmless. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  a  bacilli  carrier  of  filthy  habits,  who  has  no  closet 
facilities,  or  refuses  to  avail  himself  of  the  public  closets  furnished  him, 
is  the  greatest  menace  to  the  public  health  which  can  possibly  exist,  so  far 
as  cholera  is  concerned.  The  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  over  7  per 
cent  of  apparently  healthy  individuals  in  the  Meisic  and  Tondo  districts 
were  bacilli  carriers,  coupled  with  the  insanitary  closets  of  Meisic  dis- 
trict and  the  absence  of  or  failure  to  use  public  closets  in  the  nipa  districts, 
will  go  far  toward  explaining  the  dissemination  of  cholera  in  Manila  this 
year. 

Every  effort  was  made  to  discover  promptly  light  cases  of  the  disease 
and  bacilli  carriers.  When  a  case  of  cholera  was  found,  the  house  was 
quarantined  until  the  removal  of  the  patient  and  until  the  disinfection 
had  been  completed.  The  stools  of  the  other  inmates  were  taken  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  bacilli  carriers.  These,  if  found,  were  sent  to 
the  San  Lazaro  Hospital  and  there  detained  until  the  vibrios  disappeared 
from  their  stools.  A  house-to-house  inspection  w^as  made  of  a  large  area, 
having  the  infected  house  for  a  center.  This  was  done  daily  for  five 
days. 

The  following  tables  show  the  number  of  apparently  healthy  persons 
examined  by  the  Biological  Laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Science  for 
cholera  bacilli,  and  how  many  were  really  carrying  the  bacilli : 

Bilibid  Prison. 

Number  of  persons  examined  264 

Number  found  positive  17 

Percentage  found  positive  6.44 

City  of  Manila  {exclusive  of  all  hospitals  and  Bilibid  I'rison) . 

Number  of  persons  examined  376 

Number  found  positive  27 
Number  found  negative  but  containing  vibrios  other 

than  cholera  46 
Percentage  fo\uid  positive  7.18 
Percentage  found  negative  but  containing  otlier  vib- 
rios than  choU'ra  12.2."} 
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Even  with  perfect,  daily  disinfection  of  closets  and  places  soiled  with 
fgecal  matter,  all  chance  of  infection  from  bacilli  carriers  is  not  cut  off, 
because  a  bacilli  carrier  with  his  soiled  fingers  may  infect  the  food  or 
drink  of  other  persons. 

The  prohibition  of  certain  native  foods,  fruits,  and  vegetables  was 
necessary,  not  only  because  these  substances  were  often  infec-ted  or 
dangerous  of  themselves,  but  they  were  also  the  substances  carelessly 
handled  by  dirty  people  of  dirty  habits,  many  of  whom  were  undoubtedly 
bacilli  carriers,  and  they  were  the  substances  which  were  eaten  without 
sterilization  by  boiling  or  cooking,  after  such  handling. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  this  year  that  the  perennial  outbreaks  of 
cholera  in  Bilibid  Prison  are  probably  due  to  bacilli  carriers.  Upon  the 
appearance  of  cholera  in  Bilibid  Prison  this  year,  the  writer  gave  orders 
that  stools  of  those  who  had  anything  to  do  with  the  preparation  or 
handling  of  food  or  drink  be  taken  to  be  examined  for  cholera.  Two 
hundred  and  sixty-four  samples  were  taken  and  of  this  number  of  ap- 
parently healthy  persons,  17  were  found  to  be  carrying  the  cholera 
organisms  in  their  intestines.  To  find  out  and  isolate  all  the  other  bacilli 
carriers  would  have  involved  an  amount  of  work  in  stool  examinations 
alone  which  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  already  overtaxed  bac- 
teriologists of  the  Biological  Laboratory. 

Eesults  were  obtained  by  an  order  from  the  writer  to  compel  washing 
of  the  hands  in  disinfecting  solution  after  stool  and  before  eating.  This 
order  was  enforced  and  cases  ceased  to  appear,  although  there  were 
doubtless  many  bacilli  carriers  in  the  3,000  prisoners  whose  stools  had 
not  been  examined. 

THE  SPREAD  OF  THE  INFECTION. 

Tlie  i)ractice  of  taking  stools  had  to  be  discontinued  wlicn  the  cases 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  do  so.  For 
the  same  reason,  the  house-to-house  inspection  areas  had  to  be  supplanted 
by  general  house-to-house  inspection  of  the  whole  city  when  the  number 
oi  infected  houses— that  is,  houses  in  wliieh  eliolera  liad  appeared  within 
five  days — reached  200. 

Failure  to  find  cases  of  cholera  early  makes  the  suppression  of  the 
disease  difficult.  Cases,  even  with  the  house-to-house  inspection,  are 
sick  from  two  to  twenty-four  hours  before  discovery.  Upon  discovery, 
a  quarantine  guard  is  placed  upon  the  house  and  inmates,  and  from  this 
point  that  particular  focus  is  adequately  cared  for,  but,  in  the  hours 
before  discovery  otlier  individuals  probably  have  been  infected. 

When  a  Filipino  falls  ill,  all  the  neighbors  will,  either  through  interest 
or  curiosity,  crowd  into  the  house.  Upon  discovery,  or  upon  decision  of 
the  housoliolder  or  dr)ctor,  to  report  the  case,  these  people  promptly 
scatter,  go  to  their  meals  without  washing  their  infected  hands,  eat  their 
rice  with  these  same  infected  hands,  and  oven  carry  with  them  from  the 
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infected  houses,  mats,  articles  of  clothing,  food,  and  drink,  to  save  them 
from  the  all-destroying  disinfectors.  Our  disinfectors  try  to  trace  out 
these  other  houses  where  clothing,  etc.,  has  been  carried,  but  this  is  very 
difficult  and  often  impossible. 

To  illustrate  the  spread  of  the  infection  in  this  way,  the  course  of  the 
disease  in  the  Meisic  district  may  be  taken  as  an  example.  It  will  be 
observed  that  every  four  days  there  is  a  sudden  increase  in  the  number 
of  cases.  These  are  the  persons  infected  from  the  cases  of  four  days 
previously.  It  does  not  mean  an  incubation  of  four  days,  for  these  cases 
when  found  have  already  been  sick  for  some  time,  but  it  would  indicate 
an  incubation  of  from  two  to  three  days. 

Counting  a  house  where  cholera  had  been  found  within  five  days  as 
a  focus,  on  September  23  there  were  241  infected  foci  in  the  city  of 
Manila,  well  scattered,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  table : 

Number 
District.  infected  foci. 

Meisic  "" 

Tondo  59 

Sampaloc  41 

Intramuros  54 

Paco  21 


Total  241 

With  the  organization  and  the  employment  of  the  measures  outlined 
above,  in  twelve  days,  the  number  of  cases  was  reduced  from  60,  the 
maximum  number  in  one  day  (September  20),  to  5  cases  on  October  3. 
A  few  cases  occurred  daily  throughout  October,  and  these,  in  nearly 
every  instance,  came  from  well-known  cholera  areas,  districts  in  which 
cholera  persists  after  its  eradication  from  the  more  cleanly  and  sanitary 
portions  of  the  city. 

For  example,  of  the  last  75  cases  in  October,  33.3  per  cent  occurred  in  the 
district  bounded  by  Calles  Bilibid  and  Paz  on  the  south,  Calle  Magdalena  and 
San  Lazaro  Estero  on  the  west,  the  railroad  on  the  north,  and  Calle  Felix 
Huertas  on  the  east.  This  district  has  no  surface  drainage,  the  interiors  are 
lower  than  the  street  gutters  of  Calle  Cervantes,  and  the  majority  of  the  houses, 
during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  stand  over  collections  of  filthy  water,  slime, 
and  muck.  This  office  demonstrated  to  the  city  authorities  the  feasibility  of 
draining  this  area  by  ditches  and  the  drainage  work  is  now  in  progress. 

Nine  per  cent  occurred  in  a  triangle  formed  by  Calle  Azcarraga  on  one  side, 
Tondo  beach  on  the  second  side,  and  Calle  Ylaya  and  Calle  Quesada  on  the  third, 
one  of  the  best  examples  of  the  illegal  perpetuation  of  the  nipa  hut  in  the 
strong  material  district. 

Eight  per  cent  occurred  on  the  upper  end  of  Calle  Lemery  and  its  continuation 
Gagabangin,  where  drainage  problems  also  remain  to  be  solved. 

Nine  per  cent  occurred  in  a  small  section  of  the  Meisic  district,  bovmded  by 
Calles  Aceiteros,  Santo  Cristo,  San  Nicolas,  and  Madrid.  This  district  contains 
the  filthiest  and  most  insanitary  closets  in  the  city  of  Manila. 

Four  per  cent  occurred  in  the  barrio  of  Balicbalic;  other  cases  occurred  in 
Palomar,    in    Calle   Antonio    Rivera,    in    Bancusay,    and    in    other    barrios.     The 
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other  20  cases  were  scattered  and  widely  separated;  3  in  Paco,  5  in  Meisic,  5  in 
Sampaloc,  1  in  Erinita,.  1  off  the  Malecon  Drive,  1  in  ilalate,  and  3  in  Tondo; 
less  than  10  per  cent  were  found  in  the  strong  material  district,  and  most  of  these 
could  be  traced  to  one  of  the  above-mentioned  plague  spots. 

Cholera  is  the  same  disease,  whether  encountered  in  Germany,  Russia, 
Italy,  Egypt,  India,  or  the  Philippines,  but  the  measures  taken  to  prevent 
its  spread  and  to  suppress  the  infection  depend  upon  the  geographical 
location  of  the  epidemic.  To  suppress  a  cholera  epidemic  in  a  country 
like  Germany,  for  example,  is  a  comparatively  simple  proposition;  vrhile 
in  the  Pliilippines  its  suppression  is  complicated  by  existing  conditions 
peculiar  to  these  Islands. 

Four  things  are  of  prime  importance  for  the  suppression  of  cholera: 
(1)  A  good  water  supply  for  all  the  people:  (2)  safe  disposal  of  the 
dejecta  of  the  entire  population;  (3)  prompt  discovery  of  cholera  eases, 
suspects,  or  bacilli  carriers,  with  immediate  isolation  and  disinfection, 
and  (4)  habits  of  cleanliness. 

If  the  water  supply  is  free  from  cliolcra  and  can  be  kept  so,  then  the 
spread  of  the  epidemic  depends  upon  the  impropei-ly  cared  for  stools  of 
the  persons  carrying  the  spirilla  of  cholera.  Flies,  cock-roaches,  and 
other  insects  or  animals  having  access  to  such  stools  carry  the  infection 
to  food  or  drink.  There  is  infection  from  persons  who  do  not  wash  their 
hands  and  whose  soiled  fingers  carry  the  infection  to  food  or  drink. 
There  is  also  direct  infection  from  actual  cases  of  choliTa. 

WATER. 

Manila  city  water  has  been  examined  daily  by  the  Biological  Laboratory 
of  the  Bureau  of  Science  and  the  cholera  bacilli  have  not  been  found 
therein.  However,  with  the  appearance  of  cholera  in  San  Mateo  and 
Mariquina,  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  place  a  military  guard  to  prevent 
possible  pollution  of  the  river. 

The  new  water  supply,  taken  from  liiglier  up  the  gorge,  will  be  practi- 
cally safe  from  contamination  by  human  excrement. 

The  great  trouble  with  the  Manila  water  supply  is  that  it  does  not 
reach  all  the  people.  Some  barrios  are  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
nearest  hydrants,  and  the  people  must  carry,  or  pay  for  carrying,  a  long 
distance.  As  a  result,  they  use  the  water  from  shallow  wells,  ponds, 
esteros,  or  other  questionable  sources,  for  washing  clothes,  kitchen  uten- 
sils, and  also  in  many  instances  for  drinking  purposes. 

It  was  deemed  necessary  to  close  all  wells,  except  a  few  in  the  more 
distant  barrios,  which  were  treated  with  permanganate  of  potash.  Besides 
closing  wells,  wherever  ]iossible,  all  stagnant  places  were  drained  by 
digging  ditches  and  certain  small,  infected  esteros  were  patrolled  by  the 
Coii-laliulary  to  prevent  the  people  using  the  water. 
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DISPOSAL   OF    HUMAN    EXCRETA. 


The  new  sewer  system  is  another  sanitary  improvement  anxiously 
awaited.  The  existence  in  the  Meisic  district  of  thousands  of  tight  vaults 
and  filthy  closets  is  responsible  in  a  great  measure  for  the  spread  of 
cliolera  in  that  district  and  the  difficulty  experienced  in  eradicating  the 
disease.  These  filthy  closets  and  tight  vaults  can  be  replaced  by  modern 
flush  closets  connected  with  the  new  sewer  system.  In  the  newer  residence 
districts,  septic  vaults  and  absorbing  basins  are  used  as  receivers  of  sewage 
from  modern  flush  closets.  It  will  be  an  improvement  when  all  vaults, 
however  satisfactory  in  construction,  are  no  longer  necessary,  because  of 
the  installation  of  the  new  system. 

In  the  nipa  districts,  the  people  depend  upon  the  sparsely  scattered 
public  closets  or  have  no  closet  facilities  whatever.  In  the  latter  instance, 
the  faecal  matter  is  deposited  in  the  most  convenient  place;  in  the  long 
grass,  in  pools  or  gutters,  or  under  the  house.  The  family  pig  takes 
care  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  human  excreta  and  garbage.  There  are 
large  barrios  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Manila  where  the  only 
way  of  entrance  is  a  path  too  narrow  to  permit  a  wagon  to  enter.  These, 
of  course,  have  no  garbage  collection  or  closet  facilities. 

Habits  of  cleanliness  are  best  secured  by  a  campaign  of  popular  educa- 
tion. Excluding  the  water  supply  and  the  disposal  of  faeces,  the  other 
factors  in  spreading  infection  can  be  nullified  by  the  inculcation  of 
cleanly  habits.  It  the  bacilli  carrier  washed  his  hands  often  enough  and 
at  the  proper  times  he  would  not  transfer  infection  from  his  dirty  fingers 
to  the  food  or  drink  of  others.  If  the  kindly,  native  neighbors  who 
assist  those  sick  with  cholera,  and  who  disappear  before  the  arrival  of  the 
health  officers,  can  be  taught  the  necessity  of  washing  their  hands  before 
eating  or  handling  food,  many  more  cases  will  be  prevented. 

The  Bureau  of  Health  has  printed  cholera  circulars  in  Spanish,  Eng- 
lish, and  all  the  native  dialects,  telling  how  to  preserve  one's  self  and 
others  against  the  infection  of  cholera.  This  campaign  is  best  conducted 
in  the  schoolroom  and  from  the  pulpit.  The  Bureau  of  Education  and 
the  Eoman  Catholic  Church  have  cooperated  in  an  attempt  to  spread  the 
knowledge  and  advice  contained  in  the  cholera  circulars  among  the  people. 
Efforts  along  this  line  have  met  with  success,  but  it  requires  a  long  time 
completely  to  change  the  habits  of  a  people  and  it  will  probably  require 
another  generation  to  complete  the  work. 

MEASURES    LOOKING   TO    THE    PREVENTION    OF    FUTURE    EPIDEMICS. 

The  writer  has  made,  in  his  report  to  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  tlie  following  recommendation,  calculated  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  cholera  in  epidemic  form  in  Manila.  The  difficulties  which 
attend  the  carrying  out  of  these  projects  arc  recognized   as  well-nigh 
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insuperable,  but  they  are  not  impossible  ideals,  and  an  attempt  to  realize 
these  ideals  should  be  the  policy  of  the  bureau. 

The  Manila  city  water  supply  must  be  extended  to  every  part  of  the  city 
and  placed  within  easy  reach  of  everyone. 

Tanks  and  resei-voirs  must  be  so  constructed  as  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  contamination. 

Esteros  must  be  controlled  and  confined  to  definite  beds  either  by  adequate 
walls  or  by  dredging,  so  that  any  overflow  land  will  be  drained  by  tides. 

The  filling  in  of  low  places  which  can  not  be  drained  to  the  proper  height 
above  the  curb  is  essential. 

Public  closets  must  be  established  in  all  barrios,  so  that  every  inhabitant  of 
the  city  of  Manila  will  have  closet  facilities  at  his  disposal.  It  is  advisable 
to  have  more  closets  even  if  of  less  seating  capacity ;  six  closets  of  six  pails 
each  will  be  of  more  value  than  three  of  twelve  pails  each,  for  the  reason  that 
the  native  has  a  shorter  distance  to  travel.  Also,  the  cutting  of  alleys  through 
the  back  yards  will  facilitate  his  journey  to  the  closet. 

Before  permitting  land  to  be  used  for  building  purposes  within  the  city 
limits,  the  land  should  be  subdivided  by  streets  and  alleys  upon  a  definite  plan. 
The  indiscriminate  building  of  nipa  huts  upon  the  interior  of  a  block  without 
order  or  regard  for  necessary  intervening  spaces,  should  not  be  permitted. 

Streets  and  alleys  should  be  cut  through  already  existing  collections  of  nipa 
huts,  and,  when  necessarj',  houses  removed  to  permit  proper  spacing.  Streets 
must  be  opened  into  barrios  within  the  city  limits  which  are  now  isolated  and 
have  no  wagon  road  entering  them  to  permit  the  collection  of  garbage  and  refuse. 

A  sufficient  force  of  sanitarj-  police  to  enforce  the  use  and  sanitaiy  mainte- 
nance of  closets  is  necessary. 

All  wells  must  be  filled  in. 

More  stringent  measures  to  compel  the  prompt  reporting  of  suspicious  cases, 
with  severe  penalties  for  infractions  of  this  ordinance  should  be  adopted. 

Stricter  enforcement  of  the  building  code  in  the  erection  of  new  buildings 
is  necessary. 

Nipa  huts  in  the  strong  material  districts  must  go,  and  repair  to  old  nipa 
houses,  which  perpetuate  this  problem,  must  be  prevented.  These  nipa  districts 
exist  by  sufl"erance  within  the  strong  material  districts,  dilapidated  huts  are 
crowded  together  in  the  most  insanitary  manner,  where  there  are  excellent  public 
closets,  patronized  only  by  a  select  few.  The  majority  still  find  it  easier  to 
deposit  or  throw  their  dejecta  upon  the  swampy  ground.  Tliose  districts  are  the 
natural  home  of  cholera,  and  from  there  the  people  who  are  trying  to  live  decently 
are  infected  by  means  of  muchachos,  cooks,  or  cocheros,  who  spend  tlicir  spare 
time  in  these  plague  spots. 

A  proper  system  of  surface  drainage  for  every  part  of  the  city  of  Manila  is 
essential,  where  such  drainage  is  lacking,  but  especially  for  ( 1 )  the  San  Lazaro 
Estate  and  that  portion  of  the  city  from  the  San  Lazaro  Estate  to  the  railroad 
crossing  on  both  sides  of  Calle  Cervantes,  (2)  Santa  Monica,  (3)  Antonio.  Rivera, 
(4)  Palomar  and  Magilalcna  interior,  (5)  that  jwrtion  of  Tondo  north  of  Moriones 
and  west  of  Estero  de  la  Roina.  and  (0)  Malate  district,  bounded  l)y  Ilerran, 
Wright,  San  Andres,  and  Nueva. 

For  the  "Discussion"  of  Dr.  McLaughlin's  article  see  under  "Editorial," 
p.  50. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Plate  I. 


Fig.   1.  Lime  cart  and  laborers  accompanying  each  lime  squad. 
2.  Lime  squad. 

Plate  II. 

Fig.   I.  Chemical  fire  engine  converted  into  disinfecting  apparatus. 
2.  Street  sprinkler  converted  into  disinfecting  wagon. 

Plate  III. 

Fig.  1.  Small  water  cart  converted  into  disinfecting  apparatus. 

2.  Temporary  public  closet  installed  pending  erection  of  permanent  midden 
sheds. 
Chart  1.  Showing  various  health  districts  of  Manila. 

2.  Showing  infected  houses  for  five  days  ended  September  23,  1908. 

3.  Showing  prevalence  of  cholera  in  Manila  from  September  6   to 

November  6,  1908. 

4.  Showing  prevalence  of  cholera  in  Manila  from  September  6  to 

November  6,  1908. 
Map       1.  Health  district  of  Tondo.     Subdistrict  No.  3.     Sample  of  maps 
furnished  to  foremen  of  disinfecting  squads  or  wagons. 
2.  Health  district  of  Meisic.     Subdistrict  No.  3.     This  subdistrict 
contained  the  filthiest  and  most  insanitary  closets  in  the  city. 
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EDITORIAL. 


DISCUSSION  OF   DR.  MCLAUGHLIN'S   PAPER  ON  "THE  SUP- 
PRESSION OF  A  CHOLERA  EPIDEMIC  IN  MANILA.'" 

Dr.  N.  21.  SaU'chy,  superintendent  of  the  i'nirersitt/  Hospital,  Manila: 
I  would  like  to  ask  Doctor  McLaughlin  for  his  opinion  as  to  whether  or 
not  at  the  time  of  this  outbreak  cholera  was  endemic  in  Manila,  or  if  it 
was  brought  from  the  provinces?  Did  the  first  case  come  from  Panga- 
sinan?  I  believe  it  to  be'  of  the  greatest  importance  to  Manila  at  the 
present  time,  for  the  Manila  Medical  Society  at  least  to  express  an 
opinion.  Did  this  present  epidemic  of  cholera  come  from  the  provinces 
or  from  endemic  cases  in  Manila?  I  would  like  to  hear  some  discussion 
on  this  point. 

Dr.  Allan  J.  MrLauglilin.  Acting  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Health 
for  the  Philippine  Islands:  Doctor  Saleeby's  question  is  a  very  difficult 
one  io  answer  and  it  Avill  require  a  great  deal  of  study.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  answer  it  at  the  present  time.  If  the  suspicious  cases  during 
January  were  connected  Avith  the  epidemic  of  September  it  was  not 
necessarv  to  have  it  In-ougln  down  the  railroad.  There  was  undoubtedly 
much  reenforcement  from  neighboring  provinces,  cases  being  brought  in 
repeatedly,  but  whether  or  not  this  explains  all  the  cases  it  is  difficult  to 
say.     We  were  unable  to  trace  the  first  cases  in  July  to  the  provinces. 

In  replv  to  the  question  as  to  the  condition  of  the  provinces  now, 
Pangasinan,  Tarlac,  and  Pampanga  are  clean;  Bulacan  shows  from  one 
to  four  cases  per  day  in  the  whole  province;  in  Rizal  cases  occur  every 
few  days,  and  there  are  very  few  cases  in  Cavite.  There  is  not  much 
cholera  at  the  present  time  excepting  around  ^Manila. 

(UAonel  Van  /?.  Hoff.  chief  surgeon  of  the  Dicision  of  the  Philippines, 
United  States  Anuji :  \  would  like  to  ask  Doctor  j\[cLaughlin  how  many 
of  the  cases,  re])orted  as  suspicious,  turn  out  actually  to  be  cases  of 
cholera?  The  reason  the  question  comes  to  my  jniiid  is  (in  studying  as 
I  do  the  daily  i'e])()rts  of  the  P)ureau  of  Health)  that  you  have  reported 
so  many  cases  of  suspected  cholera.  If  any  cases  are  reported  as 
suspected  cholera  and  later  prove  to  be  actual  cases,  how  are  they 
included  in  the  report? 

Doctor  McLaughlin:  We  have  no  exact  figures  on  that  point,  but  I 
remember  six  cases  in  one  day  tliat  were  reported  as  suspicious  and  all 
six  were  later  discharged  as  not  cholera.  I  think  the  majority  turn  out 
not  to  be  cholera,  but  I  have  no  complete  statistics.     Cases  which  are 
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reported  as  suspicious  and  later  prove  to  be  cholera  are  included  in  the 
report  as  cholera  cases,  and  those  in  which  the  diagnosis  eventually  is 
negative  are  reported  as  not  cholera. 

Dr.  Richard  P.  Strong,  chief  of  the  Biological  Laboratory,  Bureau  of 
Science;  professor  of  tropical  medicine,  Philippine  Medical  School:  A 
great  deal  has  been  said  before  the  society  about  the  examination  of 
suspected  cases  of  cholera  which  have  occurred  before  the  beginning  of 
the  actual  epidemics  in  Manila  and  in  which  the  bacteriologic  examination 
for  cholera  has  been  negative.  I  tliink  we  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  in  Manila  an  endemic  disease  known  as  cholera  nostras. 
I  have  observed  cases  of  this  disease  with  more  or  less  frequency  in  the 
Islands  for  the  past  ten  years.  There  have  been  one  or  two  outbreaks 
of  this  malady  in  the  Army  and  cases  are  met  with  from  time  to  time 
in  the  natives  every  year.  This  disease  is  well  known  in  other  portions 
of  the  world,  for  example  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  It  obviously 
has  nothing  to  do  with  Asiatic  cholera,  although  its  symptoms  may  some- 
times closely  resemble  those  of  true  cholera.  I  performed  autopsies  on  a 
number  of  cases  of  cholera  nostras  in  1900  in  Manila,  when  Doctors 
Flexner  and  Barker  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  were  out  here.  At 
that  time  we  searched  very  carefully  for  Asiatic  cholera,  but  we  never 
found  cases  of  this  disease.  Some  of  the  patients  died  at  the  old  First 
Reserve  Hospital  and  were  carefully  examined  bacteriologically.  From 
the  intestines  of  some  of  these  proteus  bacilli  were  isolated.  I  think  the 
cases  that  the  Bureau  of  Health  reports  as  suspected  cholera  from  time 
to  time,  when  Asiatic  cholera  is  not  present  in  Manila,  are  frequently 
those  of  cholera  nostras  or  of  ptomaine  poisoning.  Obviously,  in  these 
instances  we  can  not  find  the  organism  of  Asiatic  cholera,  it  is  not  present, 
and  the  disease  has  an  entirely  different  etiology. 

The  successful  bacteriological  diagnosis  of  Asiatic  cholera  depends  upon 
the  number  of  cholera  organisms  in  the  stool  at  the  time  of  the  examina- 
tion and  the  care  with  which  the  bacteriological  examination  is  performed. 
Occasionally,  after  a  patient  has  been  in  the  hospital  for  from  forty-eight 
to  seventy-two  hours  it  may  be  impossible  to  make  a  bacteriologic  diag- 
nosis of  cholera  from  the  oxamiiiation  of  the  dejecta,  for  the  reason  that 
such  patient,'^  may  have  l)oen  sick  for  several  days  before  they  entered  the 
hospital  and  the  cholera  organisms  frequently  disappear  almost  entirely 
from  the  stool  l)y  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  from  the  onset  of  the  disease. 
If  the  case  has  succumbed  to  some  late  complication  of  the  disease,  or 
the  autopsy  was  not  performed  until  forty-eigiit  liours  or  a  few  days  after 
death,  it  may  also  be  impossible  to  make  a  bacteriologic  diagnosis  of 
cholera.  However,  all  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  diagnosis  during 
tlic  acute  symptoms  of  tlie  disease,  nor  does  it  depend  upon  a  change  of 
iii<>r|ilio|()gy  in  the  organism,  or  upon  a  change  in  its  serum  reactions,  or 
ui)on  tlu' changes  it  produces  in  culture  niediii  :  it  simply  depends  upon  the 
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fact  that  the  cholera  organism  is  either  not  present  or  no  longer  present 
in  sufficient  numbers  for  us  to  be  able  to  find  it.  I  think  it  is  a  reflection 
upon  the  bacteriologist  to  say  that  he  is  not  able  to  make  a  bacteriologic 
diagnosis  of  a  case  of  cholera  in  which  the  examination  is  made  within  -a 
short  period  of  time  after  the  onset  of  the  symptoms.  The  methods 
employed  in  the  laboratory  are  very  satisfactory  and  definite  for  the 
bacteriologic  diagnosis  of  cholera.  We  do  not  rely  alone  on  the  morphol- 
ogy of  the  organism,  for  its  identification,  as  one  might  suppose  from 
some  of  the  remarks  that  have  been  made  here,  but  we  consider  in  addi- 
tion its  agglutinative  and  bacteriolytic  reactions  and  to  a  certain  extent 
its  general  biologic  properties  in  culture  media  and  its  pathogenic  prop- 
erties. By  all  these  means  taken  together  we  are  able  to  make  just  as 
definite  a  bacteriologic  diagnosis  of  Asiatic  cholera  as  we  are  of  typhoid 
fever  or  plague.  During  the  past  year  Dr.  Marshall  has  tried  in  the 
laboratory  with  definite  strains  of  the  cholera  spirillum  to  produce  a 
change  in  the  organisms  so  that  they  would  not  agglutinate  with  a  cholera 
serum,  but  he  has  not  succeeded  in  accomplishing  this,  nor  has  anyone 
else  done  so.  The  fact  that  one  or  two  atypical  organisms  ("El  Tor" 
strains)  which  resemble  the  true  cholera  spirillum  in  all  respects  except  in 
the  production  of  hfematoxins  and  which  give  the  characteristic  serum 
reactions  with  cholera  serum,  have  been  reported,  does  not  serve  to  inter- 
fere with  the  bacteriologic  diagnosis  of  cholera  from  a  practical  stand- 
point. I  feel  that  we  may  have  great  confidence  in  being  able  to  make 
bacteriologic  diagnoses,  providing  the  cases  are  seen  early  enough  in  the 
disease  and  that  the  examination  is  performed  with  sufficient  care.  A 
good  deal  has  been  said  here  about  the  cholera  organism  changing  its 
morphology,  biological  properties,  and  serum  reactions  so  that  we  were 
not  able  to  recognize  it  in  the  laboratory,  but  I  feel  confident  that  we  are 
still  able  to  diagnose  the  cholera  organism  without  difficulty  for  all 
practical  purposes. 

Dr.  Van  R.  Hoff:  I  understand  that  you  mean  unless  you  do  find  the 
organism  it  is  not  cholera? 

Dr.  R.  P.  Strong :  I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  always  not  cholera  if  we  do 
not  find  the  organism  in  a  specimen  which  had  not  been  sent  us  until 
say  forty-eight  or  seventy-two  hours  after  the  subsidence  of  all  symptoms 
of  the  disease,  or  if  the  specimen  is  not  delivered  to  us  for  several  days, 
or  if  the  autopsy  is  not  performed  until  several  days  after  death,  or  if  the 
case  has  died  of  some  late  complication  of  cholera;  but  if  we  get  the 
specimen  in  time  we  can  find  the  organism  if  it  is  there.  The  idea  has 
been  expressed  that  before  the  actual  epidemic  or  toward  its  close,  the 
organism  changes  its  morphology  and  its  biologic  properties  to  such  a 
degree  that  we  are  not  able  to  make  a  definite,  bacteriologic  diagnosis. 
There  is  no  evidence  wliatever  to  support  this  theory,  so  far  it  is  entirely 
theoretical. 
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Dr.  Van  R.  Hoff:  I  tliiiik  I  licai-d  a  geutleiiian  say  tlie  other  day  that 
the  epidemic  was  losing  its  vimlence  as  the  vihrin  was  taking  atypical 
forms  ? 

•  Dii.  R.  P.  Slroiitj:  Avimlent  strains  of  the  cholera  organism  some- 
times undergo  a  change  in  morphology  in  lahoratory  artificial  media.  The 
spirillum  isolated  by  Pfeiffer  in  1894  wliich  has  been  grown  in  various 
laboratories  for  about  14  years,  usually  no  longer  shows  the  typical  comma 
form,  but  after  frequent  passages  of  this  strain  through  guinea  pigs  its 
raoiphology  becomes  more  typical  of  cholera.  This  organism,  however, 
gives  the  typical  serum  reactions  with  cholera  serum.  By  morphology- 
alone,  as  I  have  stated,  we  do  not  attemjjt  to  identify  an  organism.  We 
would  not  attcm])t  to  identify  the  plague  or  the  typhoid  fever  bacillus  by 
its  morphology  alone.  It  is  by  the  condjination  of  all  the  reactions  that 
we  identify  l)acteria  and  ])articularly  by  the  serum  reactions  which  are 
most  specific  of  all. 

Dean  C.  Worcester,  ^Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  Philippine  Com- 
mission, Manila:  You  have  spoken  of  the  disease  known  as  cholera  nos- 
tras.    What  is  tliis  disease  caus(><l  hy? 

Dr.  R.  P.  iStronf/:  Many  observers  believe  that  the  etiology  of  the  dis- 
ease is  still  ol)scure.  Some  cases  have  been  thought  to  be  due  to  meat 
poisoning,  to  se])licinc  poisoning,  oi'  1o  intestinal  infections  with  certain 
of  the  proteus  bacilli  or  with  Bacillus  Botulinus.  In  1900,  when  Doctors 
Flexner  and  Barker  were  in  ^Fanila,  several  cases  died  from  this  disease 
and  were  autopsied  in  the  Army  morgue.,  Fi'oni  these  after  a  careful  stmly 
a  strain  of  the  proteus  bacillus  was  isolated.  1  also  remend)er  one  ei)idemic 
in  which  10  or  L")  soldiers  were  attacked  on  the  same  day  with  symptoms 
of  cholera  nostras.  The  symptoms  were  supposed  to  have  been  caused 
from  eating  some  spoiled  hash  served  at  the  mess  hall.  Xo  cholera  spirilla 
were  found  in  the  stools  of  these  cases.  These  attacks  olniously  had 
nothing  to  do  w  ith  Asiatic  cholera. 

Dr.  \'nii  /;.  Jloff:  deferring  to  the  distribution  of  cholera  in  the  city, 
there  seem  to  l)c  so  numy  foci  and  it  is  widesprea<l.  Doctor  Mt'Laugldin, 
how  do  you  account  for  that!'  Vou  have  a  simultaneous  outbreak  in 
Malate,  Intramuros,  and  Tondo.  all  separated  and  in  various  ])arts  of  the 
city.  Could  you  trace  any  relationshij)  between  any  of  these  dilTerent 
outbreaks  ? 

Dr.  .\lliin  ./.  MrLmujhlin:  Xo  :  no  connection  can  l)e  traced.  The  most 
l»lausible  explanation  is  the  bacilli  carrier.  Many  of  these  infections 
are  most  piizzling.  One  case  appears  in  Tondo.  and  another  in  l*aco. 
and  the  case  in  i'aco  has  no  conned  ion  wbati'ver  which  can  be  traced  to 
Tondo. 

Dr.  /.'.  /'.  SlroiK/:  1  woidd  lik<'  to  ask  Doctoi-  McLaughlin  if  Doctor 
tJilman  lias  not  rejiorted  cases  of  cholera  to  the  jiureau  of  Health  ever 
since  last  .Tanuarv? 
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Dr.  AlldN  ./.  M<Liiii;/h/i)t :  Yes;  I  think  lii'  lias.  'Vhr  list  I  i)i-est'ut('(l 
here  shows  practically  all  the  cholera  cases,  and  the  only  month  without 
cholera  was  April,  and  in  April  we  had  many  of  the  sus]»icious  cases. 

Dr.  Ti.  P.  Strong:  That  shows  that  there  was  no  ditliculty  in  making 
a  hacteriologic  diagnosis  of  the  cases  as  far  hack  as  .lanuarv:  that  is,  at 
a  time  hefore  the  disease  hecame  epidemic. 

Dr.  Allan  J.  McLaughlin:  There  was  no  cholera  present  at  times,  yet 
the  surprising  fact  is  that  cases  which  resemhle  cholera  clinically,  hut  in 
which  we  did  not  find. cholera  vibrios  occurred.  Koch  says  this  failure  to 
identity  the  infecting  agent  is  due  to  faulty  technique,  hut  I  do  not 
think  so. 

Dr.  B.  P.  Strong:  1  do  not  think  there  was  anv  mistake  in  the  diaer- 
nosis  of  the  cases.  The  Ijacteriologic  diagnosis  of  cholera  is  a  very  definite 
one.  A  great  deal  depends,  however,  on  the  technique  and  the  care  with 
which  the  examination  is  made. 

Dr.  Van  R.  Iloff:  A'cu  were  not  here.  Doctor  Strong,  hut  last  vcar 
(1907)  we  had  a  little  epidemic  of  cliolera  beginning  about  July  and 
running  up  to  the  latter  part  of  December  and  January,  and  then  it 
subsided.  During  the  first  six  months  of  1908  we  had  practically  no 
cholera,  excepting  occasional,  sporadic  cases,  and  then  about  the  same 
time  this  year  as  last,  the  cases  increased  in  number  until  they  culminated 
the  other  day.  Why  that  should  be,  I  do  not  know,  but  there  may  l»e 
some  relation  in  it.  In  studying  the  history  of  the  Philippines,  the 
epidemics  seem  always  to  come  about  this  time,  and  thev  cover  a  period 
of  three  or  four  months  in  their  intensitv.  Looking  back  and  considering 
the  epidemics  for  the  entire  Archipelago  and  particularly  the  Island  of 
Luzon,  the  following  appears  to  be  true,  when  the  epidemic  last  year 
ceased  in  Manila  it  seemed  to  Ijegin  in  Dagu]>an.  The  first  report  of  any 
large  number  of  cases  I  belie\e  came  from  Dagupan,  and  the  infection 
worked  its  way  through  I*angasinan  and  api)eared  in  Manila.  There 
were  apparently  no  cases  l)etween  Manila  and  Dagupan,  at  least  according 
to  the  reports  J  saw.  Cholera  jumped  from  here  to  Dagupan,  and  from 
Dagupan  back.  All  over  the  Archipelago  and  in  various  points  in  Min- 
danao we  have  had  cholera,  a  little  here  and  a  little  there,  but  in  no 
great  amount,  until  it  developed  in  Pangasinan.  1  presume  up  to  the 
present  time,  in  round  numbers,  we  have  twenty-iive  or  twenty-six  thousand 
cases  with  about  fifteen  thousand  deaths. 

Dr.  Allan  J.  McLaughlin:  There  were  something  over  twenty  thousand 
cases. 

Dean  C.  Worcester:  Were  Doctor  (Jilnuars  diagnoses  of  cholera  all 
confirmed  ? 

Dr.  R.  P.  Strong:  I  know  some  certainly  were,  after  I  returned.  I 
came  liack  in  A])ril.  Doctor  Oilman  told  me  he  had  reported  cholera 
cases  in  January,  before  I  got  back. 
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Dean  C.  Worcester:  I  remember  Doctor  Heiser  complained  that  Doc- 
tor Oilman's  diagnoses  were  not  confirmed. 

Dr.  R.  P.  Strong:  I  think  Doctor  Oilman  told  me  some  of  the  cases 
which  came  to  the  morgue  were  not  cholera.  Of  the  cases  of  cholera  I 
know  that  some  were  identified  bacteriologically. 

Dr.  Paul  C.  Freer,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Science;  dean  of  the 
Philippine  Medical  School:  All  were  confirmed  after  Doctor  Heiser 
mentioned  the  matter.  I  have  been  surprised  at  the  great  number  of 
bacilli  carriers  discovered  this  year.  Over  a  year  ago  the  Bureau  of 
Science  asked  the  Bureau  of  Health  to  send  cholera  stools  of  contacts 
from  all  stations.  We  started  the  work  on  January  22,  1908  but  some- 
how we  failed  to  get  a  very  large  number  of  stools.  We  found  two 
Japanese  carriers  and  then  we  obtained  no  more  material  until  lately 
during  this  epidemic,  and  these  examinations  gave  us  a  total  of  about 
7  per  cent.  This  number  seems  to  me  usually  high.  I  wish  to  ask 
Doctor  Strong  what  the  percentage  was  in  the  El  Tor  epidemic. 

There  is  another  question  that  has  not  been  discussed  this  evening, 
namely  that  of  vaccination  against  cholera.  What  have  the  other  na- 
tions that  have  had  to  deal  with  cholera  done  in  this  respect  ?  We  have 
done  nothing  this  year,  but  I  think  vaccination  is  being  employed  in 
Europe. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  Doctor  McLaughlin's  statements  regard- 
ing the  nipa  houses  and  the  general  sanitation  of  the  city.  I  recall  the 
history  of  a  few  years  ago,  during  the  early  days  of  the  Board  of  Health, 
when  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  clean  up  various  districts  of  the 
city.  A  great  many  houses  had  their  foundations  changed  and  their 
ground  floors  raised  above  the  street  levels.  Several  old  and  insanitary 
markets  were  destroyed,  others  rebuilt  and  many  insanitary  houses 
burned.  An  ordinance  was  passed  giving  a  minimum  of  3  meters'  dis- 
tance between  nipa  houses  and  insuring  a  certain  height  of  the  ground 
floor  above  the  street.  Public  latrines  were  put  in  as  far  as  possible. 
The  continuation  of  these  improvements  was  side-tracked,  because  of  the 
lack  of  adequate  authority  to  back  up  the  work  of  the  Board  of  Health. 
One  example  of  radical  improvement  was  the  remodelling  of  Calle  Car- 
vajal.  The  discussion  leading  up  to  this  improvement  lasted  over  four 
months,  but  finally  the  owners  of  the  property  were  persuaded  to  do  the 
right  thing.  Mu(  li  controversy  took  place  as  to  the  best  sanitary  code 
that  could  be  produced,  and  finally  we  have  a  sanitary  code  combined 
with  the  building  ordinance,  so  that  in  the  future  the  Bureau  of  Health 
is  in  shape  to  accomplish  results  by  ordinance  where  the  former  Board  of 
Health  liad  had  to  do  everything  l)y  persuasion,  excepting  where  houses 
were  destroyed  by  burning.  As  sooji  a.<  the  pressure  of  an  epidemic  dis- 
appeared, the  capability  iind  ])()\ver  of  the  old  Board  of  Health  to  do 
things  was  limited  by  the  available  ordinances. 

Dr.  R.  P.  Strotif/:  In  regard  to  bacilli  carriers,  that  is  individuals  who 
carrv  cholera  spirilla  in  their  stools  and  anparentlv  have  no  symptoms 
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of  disease,  it  is  well  recognized  that  cholera  may  be  spread  by  such  per- 
sons, although  the  organisms  do  not  remain  for  long  periods  of  time  in 
their  intestines.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  was  by  the  means  of 
such  carriers  that  cholera  was  introduced  from  St.  Petersburg  into  Berlin. 
In  the  epidemic  of  Hamburg  many  healthy  individuals  were  found  to 
liarbor  bacilli.  I  can  not  give  all  the  figures,  but  I  remember  that  the 
examination  of  60  cases,  revealed  19  who  had  cholera  organisms  in  their 
stools,  and  none  of  these  had  practically  any  symptoms  of  cholera.  This 
year,  in  Japan,  2  per  cent  of  the  individuals  examined  coming  into  contact 
with  cholera  cases  were  found  to  carry  cholera  organisms  in  their  stools. 
Von  Esmarch  found  that  12  out  of  35  healthy  cholera  contacts  examined, 
contained  cholera  spirilla  in  their  dejecta.  In  Manila  during  the  present 
year  we  have  already  found  27  healthy  individuals  (cholera  contacts) 
from  whom  cholera  spirilla  have  been  isolated. 

You  ask  what  is  being  done  in  regard  to  vaccination  against  cholera 
in  other  countries.  I  can  only  say  that  vaccination  is  pursued  extensively 
in  India,  where  the  owners  of  some  large  tea  plantations  no  longer 
employ  coolies  unless  they  are  vaccinated.  At  the  International  Hygienic 
Congress  held  last  year  in  Berlin  Zabolotoy  reported  the  successful 
results  obtained  in  Russia.  The  government  of  Egypt  was  also  prepar- 
ing to  use  protective  vaccination  against  cholera  when  I  was  there  in 
January.  Inoculations  here  in  the  Islands  for  cholera  have  not  been 
very  extensive.  They  show  that  in  the  vaccinated  the  percentage  that 
contracted  the  disease  was  only  one-sixth  of  that  which  contracted  it  in 
the  nonvaccinated. 

Dean  C.  Worcester:  I  am  sorry  to  disagree  with  Doctor  Freer  in  one 
particular.  He  has  overlooked  the  fact  that  although  we  had  passed  a 
good  sanitary  code,  the  Municipal  Board  has  done  some  repealing  of 
ordinances.  The  proper  laws  were  prepared  and,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  became  law.  They  were  enacted  in  an 
entirely  satisfactory  manner,  but  taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  its 
action  was  not  subject  to  any  control  by  the  Bureau  of  Health  or  the 
Governor-General,  the  Municipal  Board  has  repealed  some  of  the  most 
important  sections.  It  has,  furthermore,  encouraged  constant  violations 
of  the  provisions  of  the  building  ordinance,  going  on  the  assumption  that 
it  had  no  proof  that  the  buildings  to  be  erected  were  going  to  be  used  for 
purposes  other  than  the  ones  designated  by  the  owners,  until  they  had 
been  so  used.  In  other  words,  the  attitude  of  the  Municipal  Board  has 
been  that  of  the  policeman  who  saw  a  murdered  man  and  another  man 
with  a  double-barrel  shotgun  near  him,  but  assumed  that  he  could  not 
arrest  the  latter  because  he  had  not  seen  him  use  the  gun.  We  have 
many  houses  unfit  for  human  habitation,  and  as  long  as  the  Municipal 
Board  is  obliged  to  accept  the  statements  of  the  people  as  to  how  they 
will  be  used,  this  will  continue. 

I  can  state  the  following  as  to  whether  or  not  cholera  is  endemic  in 
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the  Philippine  Islands:  It  is  sliuwn  very  conclusively  from  the  epidemic 
in  1905  in  Manila  that  the  Islands  have  never  since  been  free  from  active 
infection, — we  have  always  had  cholera  doing  serious  damage  in  some 
parts  of  the  Islands.  The  investigations  I  made  of  the  outbi-eaks  during 
the  Spanish  days  may  he  of  interest. 

In  1882,  two  hundred  ])eo])le  died  at  Maybun  on  the  Island  of  Sulu 
in  forty  days.  From  hei-e  the  disease  spread  to  Zamboanga  and  from 
Zamboanga  to  Manila  on  the  San  Francisco  Eei/rs.  We  have  ])nsitive 
j)roof  that  on  one  day  thirteen  hundred  persons  dieil  in  the  lity  of 
Manila.  Then  came  a  typhoon  and.  as  the  disease  had  begun  to  fall  off 
at  that  time,  the  Governoi'-(ieiu'ral  thought  it  about  time  the  cholera 
should  terminate  and  so  he  proclaimed  the  cholera  ai  an  end.  and  so 
ended  the  outbreak.  After  this  time  there  were  some  cases  resembling 
cholera,  but  the  (TOvernor-CTeneral  gave  another  name  to  the  infection. 
Cholera  continued  during  1882  and  1885.  In  1885  they  were  receiving 
four,  five,  and  six  cases  a  day  in  San  duan  de  I)ios  Hospital.  We  i-an 
draw  some  conclusion  as  lo  tlw  n\iiiilici-  ol'  cim's  when  that  number 
presented  itself  voluntai'ily  at  oni'  of  ilic  lio>pilals.  In  1884,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  directions  of  the  (;ovei-nor-(ieneral,  these  infections  were 
referred  to  as  something  else.  In  the  beginning  of  1888  cholera  became 
so  bad  that  it  could  not  be  concealed,  and  the  condition  developed  so 
that  it  was  impossible  to  cover  n]»  the  Tact  of  the  existence  of  the  disease. 
The  leading  physicians  of  the  city  met  the  Ciovernor-CTcneral  and  in- 
formed him  of  the  facts.  They  told  the  (lOvei-nor-CJeneral  what  the  con- 
dition was  and  that  it  could  not  be  rmihci-  disgniscij.  Ii  was  necessary 
for  the  benefit  of  the  ])ublic  that  the  fact  he  no  longer  concealed  and 
the  (Jovernor-(ieneral  suggested  three  names  by  which  it  might  be  called. 
A  shoi'l  time  aftei'wards,  when  the  Governoi'-(icneral  had  a  falling-out 
with  the  chief  health  otlicer,  it  suited  his  pleasure  to  disci'cdit  his  state- 
ments, and  so  tlu;  actual  facts  became  known. 

Ih-.  \'iiii  J,'.  I/oJJ:  1  ask,  how  can  we  hope  to  get  rid  of  cholera  in  the 
future?  Of  course,  that  is  the  essential  j)art  of  the  discussion.  Doctor 
McLaughlin  made  some  admirable  suggestions — can  they  be  carried  out? 
Wluit  machinery  of  goveiinncnt  is  available  or  can  lie  made  available  by 
means  of  which  \\r  can  cliniinair  the  discasi'  that  has  existed  from  the 
tiiiK!  that  man  I'cincnilicr,--  nut  to  tiir  conliaiy?  T\u'  Artuy  is  under 
obligation  to  do  what   it  can. 

Ih:  riii/iji  K.  (liirrisnii,  I'nih'J  Stah's  X(tri/,  medical  zoiilni/isi .  Biolog- 
ical JAihoratori/.  l>un<ni  of  Srintrc.  (ind  associate  i)rofessor  of  medical 
zoology.  Philippiiir  Mrdiml  S( honi :  I  think  Colonel  Hoff's  (picstion  gives 
me  the  ()p{)ortunity  1  have  ix-en  waiting  for.  Last  Fcbrnarv  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Philippine  Islamls  Medical  Association  a  rcsolntion  was 
])resented  to  the  government  for  a  commission  to  investigate  the  methods 
tor  pioperly  disposing  "f  human  cxccreta  in  the  IMiilippine  Islands. 
Animal    ]»arasites  at    that    time  seemed    to  have   the  leuter  of  the  stage, 
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nnd  the  rost)luti()U  \\iis  iiuidc  in  (ii-(]('r  to  iiii|ir(ivc  the  conditions  in  ivu-ard 
to  animal  i)arasitc's  and  anui-lKv.  Animal  parasites  lutve  given  way  to 
cliolcra  and  in  consultation  with  Doctor  Xicliols  and  otluM's.  another 
resolution  lias  Itccn  j)r('j)ar('d.  which  is  presented  without  coninient  to  the 
society. 

Whereas  it  wuiild  appear  that  the  jiieatest  siii>ile  sanitary  need  of  tlie  lMiilipi)iiie 
Islands  is  the  proper  disposal  of  human  excreta ;  and 

^^'llereas  tlie  pro]H'r  disposal  of  lnunan  excreta  is  the  one  measure  preeminently 
demanded  for  the  control  and  supprt^ssion  of  certain  prevailin<'-  diseases,  notably 
cliolera,  dysentery,  typhoid  fever,  and  infections  with  intestinal  worms,  without 
whicli,  provision  of  other  sanitary  measures  must  prove  inefi'ectual ;   and 

Whereas  the  ])roltlem  of  ])rovidin<i-  satisfactory,  etticient  and  sanitary  means 
of  disposing  of  human  excreta  throughout  these  Islands  is  so  large  and  complex 
as  to  require  special  and  perhaps  experimental  study  by  competent  men  who  can 
give  undivided  attention  to  its  solution:    Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Manila  Medical  Society  does  petition  the  (lovernment  of 
the  Philippine  Islands,  through  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  that 
a  commission  of  five  properly  qualified  persons  be  appointed  to  investigate  and 
decide  upon  the  best  method  or  methods  for  disposing  of  human  excreta  that 
can  be  established  in  these  Islands,  and  that  such  appropriation  be  made  and 
such  means  provided  for  the  establishment  of  tlie  working  system  for  the  disposal 
of  himian  excreta  as  from  the  report  of  tins  commission  may  appear  practical  and 
expedient. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  the  Director  of  Science  and  the  Director  of 
Health  be  ex  officio  members  of  this  commission. 

Dr.  11.  J.  Nichols.  United  Siafes  Armij,  inemher  of  the  Board  for  the 
study  of  Tropical  Diseases  as  tliey  e.rist  in  the  Philippines:  I  second  the 
motion.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Philippine  Islands  Medical  As- 
sociation, there  was  considerahle  discussion  on  this  matter,  and  Sir  Allan 
Perry  from  Ceylon  said  that  we  were  trying  to  do  too  much,  that  we 
ought  to  he  satisfied  as  otlier  people  are  and  that  such  investigations  are 
not  ])ractical)le.  Well,  we  have  not  tried  it  for  one  thing,  and  for  anothei'. 
tlie  Tnited  States  sanitary  and  medical  service  aci-omplished  I'esults  in 
Panama  and  Porto  Pico  which  on  their  face  a])peared  to  l)e  imprac- 
ticahle  and  impossihle.  I  am  vei-y  strongly  in  favor  at  least  of  this 
resolution  l)eiug  tried.  1  l)elieve  it  is  the  most  ini])ortant  measure  to 
he  taken  up  really  to  get  at  the  root  of  all  these  diseases  with  which  tlie 
Filipinos  are  afflicted.  Tlie  digging  of  artesian  wells  and  similar  measures 
are  ])roper.  hut  they  do  not  strike  at  the  bottom  of  the  trouble.  if  we 
coidd  dispose  of  the  fa-ces  of  the  sick  it  would  ])ivvent  other  people  from 
becoming  infected,  and  until  we  do  this  it  will  reipiire  a  system  of  educa- 
tion which  is  certainly  oiu'  or  two  generations  ahead.  This  nu'asure 
could  be  put  into  effect  without  any  consciousness  on  the  |)art  of  the 
Filipinos,  that  is.  without  conscious  effort.  It  is  pi-acticable  to  lie  jnit 
in  operation  and  would  lie  a  daily  I'outinc  1.  therefore,  second  this 
measure  ant!  hope  it  will  be  |)assed. 

On  being  put  to  the  \()t(^  the  motion  was  umminionsly  adopted. 
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In  this  last  revision,  the  articles  on  skin  diseases  of  tropical  distribution 
have  been  largely  rewritten,  and  several  affections  of  this  class,  have  been 
introduced  for  the  first  time.  A  new  chapter  on  Dhobie-itch,  calling 
attention  to  the  varied  affections  grouped  together  under  this  name,  shows 
a  good  uiiderstanding  of  these  tropical  skin  lesions,  and  their  etiology. 
The  article  on  uncinarial  dermatitis,  also  new,  is  not  so  satisfactory  and 
will  not  be  of  much  value  in  assisting  practitioners  to  recognize  this 
malady  which  is  said  to  be  very  common  in  tropical  countries,  but  which 
is  certainly  not  frequently  recognized  in  the  Philippines  where  hookworm 
disease  is  rife.  The  chapter  on  framboesia  is  especially  well  presented, 
but  could  be  improved  by  a  description  of  the  methods  of  finding  the 
Treponema  ijcrtenuis  from  the  serum  of  the  eruption,  a  very  easy  procedure. 
In  discussing  the  relationship  of  Treponema  to  yaws  and  syphilis,  and  of 
the  Donovan-Leishman  body  to  Oriental  sore,  the  author  has,  it  is 
thought,  been  over  conservative  in  view  of  the  large  amount  of  evidence 
which  has  been  l)rought  forward  in  support  of  their  causal  relationship. 
Upon  the  whole,  this  work,  reviewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  tropical 
practitioner,  is  excellent,  both  as  to  illustrations  and  reading  matter. 
The  space  devoted  to  treatment  is  large  and  the  therapeutic  agents  recom- 
mended are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  reviewer,  well  selected. 

A  feature  of  the  book,  which  will  appeal  to  many  is  the  abundant  ref- 
erences to  the  recent  literature  which  accompany  each  subject. 

J.  M.  P. 


Essential   of   Sanitary   Science.     By   Gilbert    E.    Brooke.     Cloth.     Pp.    xii-l-41;i. 
Price,  Cs  net.  London:    Henry  Kimpton,  190!). 

This  manual  is  one  of  Kimpton's  Essential  Series  and  is  designed  for 
students  preparing  for  the  D.  P.  H.  examination,  being  based  on  the 
author's  own  notes  in  his  reading  and  laboratory  courses  for  that  degree 
at  Edinburgh,  and  is  invaluable  to  those  for  whom  it  is  intended  and 
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useful  to  every  oue  who  desires  to  know  what  is  being  tauglit  along  the 
lines  of  sanitary  science  in  the  leading  universities  of  the  British  empire. 

The  book  consists  of  413  pages,  387  of  which  are  divided  into  20 
chapters,  treating  respectively  of  Hydrostatics,  Pneumatics,  Heat,  Me- 
teorology, Air,  Water,  Water  Analysis,  Food,  Food  Analysis,  Disinfection 
and  Disinfectants,  Bacteriology,  Parasitology,  Personal  and  School  Hy- 
giene, Geology,  Sanitary  Architecture  and  Engineering,  Disposal  of  Waste 
Products,  Epidemiolog}'  and  Endemiology,  Vital  Statistics,  Sanitary  Law 
and  Sanitai-y  Administration.  The  remaining  pages  are  devoted  to  an 
appendix  of  general  infoniuilinu  of  interest  to  student?  in  tlio  D.  P.  H. 
course. 

The  printing,  binding,  and  arraugeiiienl  of  tlic  miIuiiic  liilly  sustain 
tlie  liigh  r('j)utation  of  the  piili'ishcrs. 

A.  .1.  .M(L. 
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ADDRESS  AT  THE  COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES  OF  THE 
PHILIPPINE  MEDICAL  SCHOOL.' 


By  Paul  C.  Freer. 


The  physicians  of  the  Occident  are  at  present  in  a  position  far 
different  from  that  of  their  colleagues  in  the  Far  East.  There  we  have 
institutions  of  learning  whose  history  extends  over  centuries,  institutions 
in  which  the  great  advances  of  science  have  been  made,  institutions  that 
have  developed  Faraday,  Berzelius,  Gay-Lussac,  Liebig,  Wohler,  Virchow, 
Pettenkofer,  Nernst,  Ostwald,  Fischer,  Pasteur,  Koch,  Ehrlich,  and  a 
host  of  others.  There,  those  beginning  their  academic  careers  are 
brought  in  contact  with  a  well-trained  army  of  assistants  and  even  with 
the  masters  themselves.  They  have  at  their  disposal  the  great  state 
laboratories  and  hospitals,  are  in  the  centers  giving  facilities  for  the 
international  exchange  of  the  results  of  research,  and  the  comity  between 
seats  of  learning  gives  to  them  not  only  the  exactness  necessary  for  the 
development  of  scientific  investigation,  but  also  the  tolerance  of  the  views 
of  others  Avhich  is  essential  to  the  thorough  discussion  of  any  subject. 
The  great  majority  of  the  scientific  journals  are  published  in  Europe 
and  America,  and  in  those  continents  the  workers  in  science  can  digest  the 
current  literature  of  their  subjects  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  issued  from 
the  press.  Great  scientific  congresses  meet  at  frequent  intervals,  where 
discussion  of  recent  advances  spurs  on  the  new  endeavor ;  in  short,  in  the 
Occident  we  have  a  scientific  atmosphere  which  in  every  way  favors  the 
growth  of  medical  knowledge. 

In  the  Far  East,  on  the  other  hand,  until  very  recent  years,  the  various 
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countries  and  colonies  have  been  in  a  state  of  greater  or  less  isolation 
the  one  from  the  other ;  only  with  the  development  of  steamship  and 
rail  communication  have  more  comprehensive  medical  associations  and 
a  freer  exchange  of  the  results  of  investigation  become  feasible.  Scien- 
tific work  in  the  Far  East  has  also  suffered  in  the  past  most  seriously 
from  the  lack  of  well-organized  and  extensive  libraries,  so  that  the 
profession  at  large,  even  if  it  had  been  animated  by  the  most  potent 
spirit  of  development  could  not  have  done  the  fundamental  work  neces- 
sary for  any  comprehensive  piece  of  research. 

Isolation  produces  stagnation,  and  more  than  that,  gives  rise  to  the 
growth  of  an  insular  conceit  which  not  only  is  fatal  to  advance,  but 
which  even  rapidly  leads  to  retrogression.  The  isolated  individual  and 
community  have  no  standards  for  comparison  with  others  nor  stimulus 
to  the  best  endeavor,  and  inevitably  a  habit  of  thought  ])ecomes  implanted, 
which  accepts  what  was  the  best  practice  in  the  past  as  being  equally 
advantageous  to-day.  This  condition,  with  all  due  deference  to  what  was 
accomplished  in  former  times,  has  existed  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
The  Archipelago,  isolated  and  with  infrequent  communication  with 
other  countries,  was  compelled  to  live  within  itself.  The  members  of 
the  medical  profession,  if  they  have  no  means  of  comparing  themselves 
with  the  leaders  of  other  countries  and  if  they  lack  the  stimulus  of 
great  libraries,  are  almost  certain  to  develop  into  leagues  on  the  one  hand 
for  mutual  admiration  and  on  the  other  for  recrimination,  with  the 
result  that  development  is  checked  and  old  and  standard  j)ractices 
retained.  Ever  and  anon  fresh  blood  may  be  brought  in  from  abroad, 
causing  a  momentary  awakening  which  leaves  a  certain  amount  of  per- 
manent advance,  but  in  the  main,  owing  to  the  conditions  which  of 
necessity  exist,  its  best  effort  is  eventually  lost. 

However,  in  recent  years  a  rapid  improvement,  not  only  in  tlie  JMii lip- 
pines,  but  throughout  the  Orient  has  been  manifest.  In  Manila  we 
now  have  a  scientific  library  which  gives  access  to  all  the  recent  literature, 
laboratories  which  subject  the  existing  diseases  to  the  search  light  of  exact 
investigation  and  which  give  certain  means  of  diagnosis  and  accurate 
statistics,  hospitals  where  careful  studies  (;an  be  carried  on,  medical 
associations  which  bring  us  in  contact  with  the  members  of  the  profession 
in  contiguous  countries,  and  a  journal  by  means  of  which  the  results  of  the 
work  accomplished  can  be  ])laced  in  the  hands  of  our  colleagues  through- 
out the  world.  Ambitious  and  well-trained  investigators  have  now  been 
coming  to  the  Islaiuls  for  a  miinltcr  of  years,  each  bringing  with  him 
the  latest  e.xjierience  and  1fclini(HU'  of  the  great  laboratories  of  Europe 
and  .\merica,  and  each  doing  his  j)art  toward  advancing  our  knowledge 
of  tropiciil   and   other  fliseases. 

The  time  linally  arrived  when,  realizing  that  the  nutans  and  men 
were  at  hand  suicessfully  to  begin  instruction  in  medicine  by  the 
siime    methods    mikI    on    as    high    a    plane    ;is    bad    so    long    been    done 
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abroad,  the  Government  established  a  Medical  School  for  tlie  purpose 
of  bringing  up  young  physicians  who  would  be  capable  of  using  exact 
methods  of  laboratory  technique  and  diagnosis  and  who  would  them- 
selves be  able  to  carry  on  the  work  of  investigation  so  well  begun. 
The  period  of  stagnation  has  passed,  the  time  for  development  has  come, 
and  the  Far  East,  with  its  tremendous  mass  of  heart-breaking  problems 
and  enormous  wealth  of  new  material,  is  finally  coming  into  its  own. 
The  center  for  the  study  of  tropical  medicine  will  eventually  be  moved  to 
this  part  of  the  world  and  Manila  with  the  start  already  gained,  will 
finally  become  one  of  the  great  centers  of  medical  learning. 

Although  the  time  for  stagnation  is  past  and  new  conditions,  which 
inevitably  must  continue  to  prevail  and  which  must  lead  to  further 
development  are  here,  there  are  not  wanting  those  who  regard  with  a 
sceptical  mind  that  which  has  been  done  and  who  deprecate  the  expense,, 
effort,  and  sacrifice.  Insular  prejudice  is  difficult  to  overcome  and  to 
eliminate  it  altogether  must  take  years  of  patient  endeavor  amidst  cir- 
cumstances of  the  most  discouraging  nature.  However,  conscious  that 
we  have  followed  the  right  path,  conscious  that  our  development  has 
been  real  and  not  imaginary,  and  conscious  that  our  work  will  eventually 
result  in  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,  we  can  continue 
to  ignore  unjust  criticism.  Let  us  not  forget  that  the  true  followers 
of  the  art  of  Esculapius  in  other  countries  have  their  trials  as  well, 
let  us  not  forget  that  in  other  parts  of  the  world  true  scientific  work 
is  often  regarded  as  impractical  and  visionary,  and  that  despite  this, 
medical  science  has  grown  and  developed  marvelously. 

The  great  mass  of  humanity,  to  say  the  most,  are  but  slightly  familiar 
with  the  achievements  of  modern  medicine,  and  having  but  a  superficial 
insight  into  the  exact  methods  of  scientific  investigation  are  prone  to 
regard  the  great  modifications  in  practice  which  we  encounter  to-day, 
as  compared  with  the  principles  followed  even  a  few  years  ago,  as  the 
result  of  the  controversies  between  various  schools  of  medicine  or  as  being 
due  to  the  influence  of  different  empiric  doctrines  upon  the  methods  of 
thought  of  physicians.  In  so  doing,  they  completely  overlook,  or  ignore, 
the  fact  that  since  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  develop- 
ment of  science  in  all  of  its  branches  has  proceeded  with  startling 
rapidity.  In  the  few  years  preceding  and  following  the  French  Revolu- 
tion the  methods  of  exact  investigation  became  firmly  rooted  in  the  scien- 
tific world;  and  these  methods,  which  before  that  time  were  confined  to 
a  few  of  the  greater  minds,  were  universally  adopted.  Quantitative  study 
was  developed  in  chemistry,  and  the  bitter  controversies  in  support  of 
opposite  views  carried  on  by  the  devotees  of  that  science,  finally  resulted 
in  the  present  development  of  structural  formuhv.  This  development 
gave  to  us  the  many  dyes  and  stains  without  which  modern  biology 
would  be  far  behind  its  present  status.  We  obtained  a  clearer  insight 
into  the  nature  of  the  great  group  of  carbohydrates,  and  the  hitherto 
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nebulous  field  of  proteins  began  to  assume  shape  and  form.     Physio- 
logical chemistry  was  now  placed  upon  a  firm,  scientific  basis  and  the 
rapid  application  of  its  results  to  the  general  problems  of  the  medical 
science  was  made  possible.     Physics,  with  its  equally  great  development, 
has  contributed  as  much  as  chemistry   to  the  general  advance.     The 
study  of  electricity  has  given  us  resources  which  daily  find  application 
in  physiology,  biology,  and  in  the  practical  branches  of  surgery  and 
medicine.     The  work  in  optics  produced  the  modern  microscope  with 
all  its  accessories  and  together  with  photo-chemistry  the  investigations 
on  light  have  given  us  photography.     The  science  of  mathematics  has 
grown  equally  with  its  sister  subjects  and  joined  with  chemistry  and 
physics  has  laid  the  foundation  of  what  is  practically  a  new  branch  of 
learning,  physical  chemistry.     The  latter  to-day  is  called  upon  to  explain 
phenomena  and  point  the  way  to  new  research  in  almost  all  branches 
of  medicine.     Modern  biology,  witli  the  aid  of  tlie  microscope,  has  nuide 
us  familiar  with  new  classes  of  flora  and  fauna,  and  hence  with  bac- 
teriology, protozoology,  helminthology,   and   mycology.     Histology   and 
pathology  have  gone  hand  in  hand,  giving  us  new  developments  and  new 
points  of  view  each  day.     Physiology  now  makes  use  of  all  the  resources 
of  pliysics,  chemistry,  mathematics,  and  biology,  and,  together  with  anat- 
omy and  pharmacology,  has  become  a  branch  of  science  to  which  special- 
ists devote  all  of  their  attention. 

As  you  all  know,  the  development  of  this  topic  could  be  continued  ad 
infinitum.  Almost  every  branch  of  science  has  done  its  part  in  ad- 
vancing medicine  and  bringing  it  to  its  present  eminence.  Medicine 
itself  has  produced  the  modern  hospital  where  disease  in  all  its  forms 
can  be  studied  and  treated  with  the  entire  instrumentarium  to-day  avail- 
able to  us,  and  where  the  knowledge  gained  from  experimental  work"  in 
the  laboratory  can  be  applied. 

What  wonder  then  that  the  standpoint  of  modern  medicine  has  altered. 
It  is  not  the  influence  of  this  or  that  dogma  or  superstition,  it  is  not  the 
inner  consciousness  that  this  or  that  practice,  previously  held,  is  now 
untenable,  nor  is  it  the  belief  that  to  be  progressive  we  must  constantly 
change,  that  has  brouglit  us  to  our  present  standpoint.  No,  it  is  the 
great  advance  of  scientific  work  and  tlie  mctbods  of  thought  in  general 
wliich  have  placed  medicine  where  it  is  and  made  it,  perhaps,  the 
hardest  taskmaster  in  the  world.  The  human  body,  in  health  or  disease, 
is  subject  to  the  exact  laws  of  physical  science  and  in  striving  to  fathom 
the  relation  of  these  laws  to  life,  medicine  will  continue  to  develop  in 
(he  future  as  it  has  in  tlie  past.  Beliefs  and  views  we  liold  t«-day  must 
give  way  to  others  founded  on  still  more  extended  scientific  research,  in 
the  continual  endeavor  to  reach  that  ])erfect  knowledge  we  will  never 
attain.  There  can  be  no  (lifl"ering  schools  of  true  medicine:  there  can  be 
l)ut  one  medicine,  fountlcd  upon  llw  laborious  achievements  of  exper- 
imental,   scientific    investigation. 
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What  if  controversies,  sometimes  fierce  and  acrimonious,  exist?  They 
are  solely  brought  al)out  by  different  interpretations  of  actual  results 
which  are  not  yet  sufficiently  great  in  number  or  variety  to  throw  the 
final  decision  one  way  or  the  other.  It  is  one  of  the  great  characteristics 
of  the  scientific  world  that  it  is  fundamentally  sceptical  and  that  it  only 
gives  unanimous  acquiescence  to  an  intei'pretation  of  facts  which  have 
been  proved  over  and  over  again,  until  no  doubt  exists.  Modern  medicine 
is  not  tolerant  of  fiction  or  hypothesis :  it  demands  exact  observation, 
and  woe  be  to  him  who  comes  before  his  colleagues  with  any  statement 
which,  with  methods  at  command  of  the  world  at  the  time,  he  can  not 
prove  or  for  the  confirmation  of  which  he  calls  upon  his  imagination. 
Sooner  or  later  someone  will  plow  over  the  same  ground  and  discover  that 
what  he  was  led  to  believe  was  soil  of  unusual  fertility,  is  only  barren 
rock  and  sand. 

As  medicine  is  founded  on  the  exact  sciences,  and  as  the  latter  are 
constantly  and  restlessly  advancing,  accumulating  new  results  and  de- 
veloping new  theories,  the  physician  can  not  mentally  remain  stationary. 
He  too  must  hold  the  pace,  must  follow  the  work  of  his  colleagues,  must 
know  the  latest  point  of  view  and  be  able  to  use  the  latest  apparatus.  It 
is  this  very  necessity  for  increasing  the  breadth  of  the  physician's 
knowledge  that  was  one  of  the  prime  factors  in  bringing  about  the  almost 
universal  formation  of  medical  societies  where  discussion  is  free  and 
where  new  results  can  be  gauged  at  their  true  value;  which  has  caused 
the  publication  of  the  mass  of  journals  devoted  to  one  or  the  other 
branches  of  the  subject ;  which  has  founded  tlie  modern  clinical  labor- 
atory, and  which  has  given  the  services  of  so  many  of  the  profession  to 
the  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Especially  the  young  physician,  fresh 
from  his  institutional  studies,  must  beware  of  the  danger  of  lethargy,  of 
believing  that  if  he  attends  to  such  patients  as  he  has,  with  such 
knowledge  as  he  possesses,  he  has  done  his  duty.  The  great  procession 
will  sweep  by  him  and  leave  him,  not  only  unpre})ared  for  his  great  task, 
but  even  a  menace  to  the  community. 

To  the  graduating  class  I  wish  to  say  the  following:  The  time  to  do 
your  most  energetic  work  is  when  you  are  young,  and  therefore  do  not 
neglect  your  opportunities.  You  have  completed  your  academic  course, 
the  hospitals  are  your  next  school;  in  these  institutions,  with  no  fixed 
course  of  study  laid  out  for  you  by  a  faculty,  you  will  liave  opportunity 
to  gain  experience  and  knowledge  in  much  greater  degree  than  in  the 
past,  to  contract  habits  of  independent  thought  and  to  learn  how  to 
investigate.  It  is  only  by  an  earnest  endeavor  to  continue  your  develop- 
ment, it  is  only  by  hard  work,  and  above  all  by  endeavoring  to  advance 
our  knowledge  of  disease  as  it  exists  in  the  Philippine  Islands  that  you 
can  do  your  whole  duty  by  the  Filipino  people  who,  by  their  sacrifices, 
have  founded  the  school  which  has  in  part  at  least,  given  you  your 
education. 


SOME  EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  BACILLUS 

LEPR>E.* 


By  Moses  T.  Clegg. 
(From    the  Biological  Laboratory,  Bureau  of  Science,  Manila,  P.   I.) 


Tlie  following  experiments  on  the  cultivation  of  the  leprosy  bacillus 
were  confined  entirely  to  an  attempt  to  grow  the  organism  in  symbiosis. 
Believing  that  the  leprosy  bacillus  derives  its  nutrition  from  the  products 
of  the  tissue  cells  in  the  lesions  in  which  it  is  encountered,  and  from 
tlie  fact  that  it  occurs  so  frequently  within  the  protoplasm  of  these  cells, 
an  organism  was  selected  which  could  be  cultivated  and  which  corres- 
ponded in  a  degree  to  the  living  tissue  cells;  that  is,  an  organism  con- 
taining a  nucleus  and  protoplasm,  the  amoeba.  It  was  first  necessary  to 
procure  a  suitable  growth  of  amoebae  and  in  this  step  the  technique  em- 
ployed was  the  same  as  that  recommended  previously  by  Dr.  Musgrave 
and  myself  in  the  cultivation  of  these  protozoa.  The  culture  media  was 
composed  of  agar  20  grams,  sodium  chloride  0.3,  extract  of  beef  0.3;  it 
was  otherwise  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  ordinary  agar  media  for 
bacteria,  the  finished  product  giving  a  reaction  of  1  per  cent  alkaline  to 
phenolpthalein.  The  media  was  then  placed  in  tubes  and  sterilized. 
The  culture  media  when  it  is  to  be  used  is  melted  and  poured  into  sterile 
Petri  dishes  and  allowed  to  harden  before  being  inoculated.  The  material  _ 
containing  the  amoebae  is  then  spread  in  a  thin  layer  over  the  surface  of 
the  media.  If  the  proper  symbiotic  bacteria  are  present,  the  amoebaa  will 
develop  within  two  to  ten  days,  depending  upon  the  source  of  the  amoebae 
and  the  number  and  character  of  the  bacteria  present. 

As  intimated  this  media,  an  amoeba,  and  its  symbiotic  bacteria  were 
used  in  an  attempt  to  cultivate  the  leprosy  bacillus.  A  culture  of 
amocbffi  was  obtained  from  a  dysentery  stool  and  after  a  sufficient  growth 
of  the  amreba^  had  occurred  to  overbalance  the  original  symbiotic  bacteria 
growing  with  the  amoebaB,  that  is  to  say,  when  it  would  have  been  neces- 
sary to  add  a  fresh  supply  of  the  symbiotic  bacteria  to  the  culture  in  order 
to  obtain  a  further  development  of  the  amoebae,  leprosy  bacilli  were  added 
instead.  The  inoculation  of  the  plates  with  leprosy  bacilli  was  accom- 
plished by  smearing  the  surface  of  the  media  containing  the  amoebae  with 
a  portion  of  the  pulp  of  a  lepei-'s  spleen.     The  first  series  of  plates  was 

^  Read  at  the  Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Philippine  Islands  Medical  As- 
sociation, February  11,  1909. 
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made  from  a  case  autopsied  by  Dr.  Teague  of  this  Laboratoiy.  The 
spleen  was  removed  aseptically  and  was  found  to  contain  enonnous  num- 
bers of  leprosy  bacilli.  The  plates  were  smeared  with  portions  of  the 
spleen  as  described  above  and  incubated  for  six  days  at  a  temperature  of 
37°  C.  Microscopical  preparations  were  then  made  from  the  cultures,  and 
stained  with  hot  carbol  fuchsin  solution,  decolorized  and  counterstained 
by  Gabett's  method.  A  great  number  of  leprosy  bacilli  were  found  to  be 
present  together  with  short,  plump,  acid-fast  bacilli  occurring  mostly 
among  the  clumps  of  the  leprosy  bacilli  and  associated  closely  with  the 
ainoL'bae.  Those  organisms  which  from  their  morphology  were  evidently 
leprosy  bacilli  were  undoubtedly  carried  over  from  the  original  source,  that 
is  from  the  spleen.  Transplants  from  these  plates  were  immediately 
made  on  fresh  plates  containing  amoebaj  and  their  symbiotic  organisms, 
and  incubated  for  two  days  at  the  same  temperature.  Slides  were  then 
prepared  from  this  series  of  cultures  and  stained  in  the  same  manner. 
Microscopical  examination  showed  that  the  short,  plump  acid-fast  bacilli 
had  increased  in  number,  showing  conclusively  that  the  organism  was 
multiplying.  Control  plates  made  at  the  same  time,  with  the  same 
ainoel)ffi  and  in  the  same  manner,  except  without  the  material  from  the 
leper's  spleen  showed  no  acid-fast  organisms. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  cultivate  the  leprosy  bacillus  from  a  second 
fatal  case  of  leprosy  upon  which  the  autopsy  was  perfonned  by  myself. 
The  lungs  contained  tubercular  cavities  though  there  was  no  evidence  of 
tuberculosis  elsewhere.  The  spleen  was  removed  aseptically  and  smears 
from  it  showed  a  fair  number  of  leprosy  bacilli.  Inoculations  were  made 
from  tliis  spleen  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  first  case,  the  same 
strain  of  amoBbffi  being  employed  with  similar  controls.  Microscopical 
preparations  made  four  days  after  incubation  of  the  culture  showed  a 
short,  plump  acid-fast  bacillus  identical  in  morphology  to  the  organism 
found  in  the  first  case,  together  with  clumps  of  the  original  leprosy 
bacilli  inoculated  from  the  spleen.  The  controls  were  all  negative  for 
acid-fast  organisms  and  remained  free  from  them. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

In  the  cultures  from  both  of  these  cases  an  acid-fast  bacillus  is  growing 
and  multiplying  which  although  it  differs  from  the  leprosy  bacillus  in 
morph()U)gy  nevortliclcss  may  l)e  that  organism  as  we  know  nothing 
regarding  the  morphology  of  Bacillus  leprw  on  artificial  media. 

Obviously  it  is  advisable  to  consider  in  detail  the  sources  of  error  in 
these  experiments:  First,  that  of  air  contamination;  this  is  banlly 
probable  and  I  think  can  be  excluded.  Second,  that  of  an  acid-fast 
bacillus  growing  originally  with  the  amoeba;.  If  such  were  the  case  the 
control  plates  should  also  show  the  presence  of  such  an  organism,  whereas 
this  has  not  bi-en  the  case  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  such 
an  organism  may  have  been  overlooked  in  the  control  plates  when  it  was 
so  plentiful  in  the  plates  inoculated  from  the  leper's  spleen.     Third,  the 
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presence  of  another  acid-fast  bacillus  occurring  in  the  spleen  of  leprous 
subject*.  The  fact  that  the  acid-fast  bacillus  isolated  from  the  two 
different  cases  is  of  similar  morphology  and  is  evidently  the  same 
organism  in  both  instances  would  render  it  extremely  improbable  that  it 
was  a  contamination  from  either  the  spleen  or  from  the  air  during  the 
inoculation  of  the  plates. 

This  paper  represents  a  brief  resume  of  my  work  on  this  subject  up 
to  the  preseni,  time  and  is  preliminary  to  a  more  extensive  research 
already  outlined.  One  of  the  first  problems  to  be  confronted  is  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  acid-fast  organism  in  pure  culture  with  some  well-known 
species  of  bacteria  for  the  symbiotic  organism  and  the  amojba.  It  is  now 
well  known  that  amoebae  can  not  be  cultivated  without  the  presence  of 
symbiotic  bacteria.  In  the  experiments  described  above  the  organisms 
growing  in  symbiosis  with  the  amoebae  were  unidentified.  In  as  much 
as  we  know  nothing  regarding  the  morphology  or  biological  properties  of 
the  leprosy  bacillus  on  artificial  media  I  shall  first  investigate  the  prop- 
erties of  the  acid-fast  organism  growing  in  symbiosis  with  the  amoebae  and 
a  well-knoAvn  species  of  bacteria  such  for  example  as  the  cholera 
spirillum  or  the  typhoid  bacillus.  In  this  manner  if  the  leprosy 
bacillus  colonizes,  I  will  probably  be  able  to  differentiate  its  colonies 
from  those  of  the  cholera  or  typhoid  organisms  (constituting  the  sym- 
biotic bacteria),  whose  characters  are  so  well  known. 

SUPPLEMENTARY    NOTE. 

Since  presenting  this  paper  I  have  succeded  in  obtaining  a  growth  of 
an  acid-fast  organism  similar  to  that  obtained  in  the  first  two  cases 
described,  from  leprous  nodules  in  the  ear  of  three  living  subjects.  I  have 
also  modified  the  media  by  using  plain  agar  alone  without  the  beef  extract 
but  the  same  amount  of  sodium  chloride  as  was  employed  in  the  first 
experiments.  The  finished  product  should  have  a  reaction  of  1  per  cent 
alkaline  to  phenolphthalein.  The  technique  of  the  method  of  cultivation 
has  not  been  changed.  At  the  present  time  the  acid-fast  organisms 
grown  from  the  first  two  cases  are  developing  well  on  the  tenth  sub- 
culture and  those  cultivated  from  the  ear  are  being  grown  on  the  fifth. 
All  efforts  have  .failed  to  grow  the  bacillus  on  any  media  without  the 
association  of  amoebae. 

Repeated  inoculations  of  the  leprous  material  on  the  media  contahiing 
amoebffi  seems  to  be  necessary  in  most  cases  in  order  to  produce  a  primary 
growth  of  the  acid  fast  bacillus.  This  may  be  due  to  the  change  in 
environment  of  the  amo'bffi  caused  by  the  addition  of  the  blood  and  tissue 
cells  from  the  spleen.  Eepeated  inoculations  of  the  plates  probably 
allow  tlie  amoeba;  to  become 'gradually  accustomed  to  this  change  in  the 
media  and  in  this  way  perhaps  a  satisfactory  relationship  for  growth, 
between  both  the  amoeba!  and  the  acid-fast  bacillus  is  obtained. 

(For  the  discussion  of  this  paper  before  the  Philippine  Islands  Medical 
Association  see  p.  141.) 
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I.      INCIDENCE    OF   THE   DISEASE. 

An  epidemic  of  885  cases  of  cholera  occurred  in  the  city  of  Manila 
during  August,  September,  and  October,  1908.  As  the  population 
numbers  about  223,000,  the  percentage  affected  was  a  little  less  than  0.4 
j)er  cent.  Fifty-nine  and  four-tenths  per  cent  of  the  cases  were  males 
and  40.(5  per  cent  females.  As  males  make  up  58  and  females  43  per 
cent  of  the  inhabitants,  the  incidence  of  the  disease  in  regard  to  sex 
corresponded  closely  to  the  general  population.  The  same  is  true,  in  a 
general  way,  of  the  incidence  in  regard  to  age  as  is  shown  in  Charts  1 
and  2. 

While  these  charts  show  that,  in  a  general  way,  cliolera  affected 
persons  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  in  proportion  to  the  number  present, 
several  exceptions  should  be  noted.  Proportionately  more  children  of 
each  sex  under  10  became  infected;  the  habits  of  small  children  may 
explain  this  increase.  Proportionately  less  children  of  both  sexes  between 
10  and  19  took  cholera;  no  explanation  of  this  fact  suggests  itself  except 

'  Read  at  the  Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Philippine  Islands  Medical  Associa- 
tion, Manila,  P.  I.,  February  11,  1909. 

This  paper  gives  the  results  obtained  in  the  treatment  of  cholera  during  the 
recent  epidemic  in  IManila  at  San  Lazaro,  the  regular  isolation  hospital,  and  at 
the  Mary  Johnston  Emergency  Hospital.  A  great  majority  of  the  cases  were 
treated  at  San  Lazaro,  but  the  same  general  problems  presented  themselves 
and  the  sanie  general  conclusions  were  reached  at  both  hospitals.  Dr.  R.  P. 
Strong  was  consultant  when  the  epidemic  became  severe  and  besides  the  writers 
the  following  took  part  in  the  treatment:  Dr.  Newberne,  Dr.  Teague,  Dr.  Bow- 
man, Mr.  Clegg,  Dr.  Sison,  Dr.  Guasson,  and  Dr.  Laygo. 

^  Henry  J.  Nichols,  first  lieutenant,  Medical  Corps,  United  States  Army ; 
Vernon  L.  Andrews,  bacteriologist  and  pathologist,  Biological  Laboratory,  Bureau 
of  Science,  Manila,  P.  I. 
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that  the  instruction  and  warnings  in  regard  to  cholera  infection  which 
were  given  in  the  schools  may  have  been  effective.  For  some  reason  pro- 
portionately more  females  of  ages  from  20  to  29  were  infected,  and  as  a 
number  of  these  women  were  pregnant,  this  accounts  in  part  for  the 
increased  mortality  among  females  from  uraemia.  This  will  be  referred 
to  later.  In  relation  to  treatment,  it  may  be  said  that,  if  this  epidemic 
is  a  typical  one,  preparations  should  be  made  to  receive,  during  epidemics 
in  the  future,  cases  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages  in  proportion  to  the 
pojmlation  and  especial  preparations  should  be  made  for  receiving  an 
excess  of  children  under  10  years  of  age. 

II.      GENERAL   MORTALITY. 

Of  the  885  cases  579  or  65.4  per  cent  died.  Two  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  or  33.6  per  cent  of  the  cases  were  found  dead.  Of  the  587 
discovered  while  alive  466  or  79.3  per  cent  were  treated  in  the  two 
hospitals.  The  general  hospital  mortality  was  50  per  cent.  The  hospital 
mortality  for  males  was  48.7  per  cent;  for  females  51.8  per  cent. 

Collapse  and  ura'mia  are  of  course  the  two  essential  conditions  to  be 
met  in  the  treatment  of  cholera;  if  untreated,  a  great  majority  of  the  cases 
die  in  the  first  forty-eight  hours  of  collapse;  tliose  who  survive  or  are 
tided  over  the  stage  of  collapse  by  treatment  may  die  later  of  uraemia. 

Everyone  connected  with  the  patients  was  strongly  impressed  with  the 
value  of  intravenous  injections  of  salt  solutit)n  in  the  stage  of  collapse. 
Some  criticism  of  this  method,  however,  has  been  heard  on  the  ground 
that  tlie  large  amounts  of  solution  which  were  frequently  given  might  in 
some  way  increase  the  death  rate  from  subsequent  uraemia.  Accordingly 
it  will  be  well  to  give  here  the  total  mortality  for  each  method  of 
treatment  from  collapse  and  from  uraemia  and  later  to  consider  each 
separately. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  epidemic  only  stimulant-s,  siicli  as  strychnine  and 
digitalin,  were  used  for  collapse,  later  subcutaneous  injections  of  salt 
solution  were  introduced  and  still  later  intravenous  injections  came  to 
be  the  routine  treatment.  The  following  table  gives  the  total  results. 
(In  these  tables  450  cases  among  Filipinos  only  are  considered,  a  small 
number  of  whites  and  foreigners  being  excluded.) 

Tari.k  T. — airing  rv.iults  of  (liffercnt  methndss  of  treatment. 


Mfllioil  of  trcnlment. 


Stimulation 

Subcutaneous  Injection 

SnbcnlanenonK  and  intravenous  injections 
Intravenous  injection 


Number  of- 

Mortality. 

Cases.    ' 

Deaths. 

Per  cent. 

H.'S 

47 

32.4 

17.'. 

117 

68.8 

:{r> 

19 

.i2.7 

91 

. 

41 

48.6 
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Under  the  head  of  treatment  by  stimulation  all  the  mild  cases  are 
included  so  that  the  mortality  appears  smaJl.  As  a  method  of  treatment 
of  severe  collapse  this  method  is  generally  recognized  to  be  of  the  least 
yalue. 

As  may  be  seen,  the  number  of  recoveries  in  the  cases  treated  by  the 
intravenous  method  is  25.2  per  cent  greater  than  in  those  treated  by  the 
subcutaneous  method  and  9.1  per  cent,  greater  than  in  the  cases  treated 
by  the  combined  method. 

It  may  be  argued  that  as  the  method  of  intravenous  injection  was 
employed  toward  the  end  of  the  epidemic,  the  apparent  superiority  of 
this  method  was  in  reality  due  to  a  diminished  virulence  of  the  disease. 
The  facts,  however,  are  as  follows :  The  epidemic  was  at  its  height  from 
September  19  to  26.  The  method  of  intravenous  injection  as  a  routine 
measure  was  begun  about  September  26.  The  general  mortality  in  the 
city  from  August  1  to  September  25  was  67.3  per  cent;  from  September 
26  to  October  31  it  was  62.3  per  cent.  Hence  the  mortality  in  the  last 
part  of  the  epidemic  was  only  5  per  cent  less  than  that  of  the  first  part. 
This  decrease  may  be  much  more  reasonably  attributed  to  the  increased 
facilities  for  finding  and  treating  cases  than  to  a  reduced  virulence,  but 
in  either  case  there  remains  a  substantial  gain  in  the  recovery  of  the  cases 
treated  by  the  intravenous  method. 

Chart  3  illustrates  the  curves  of  total  mortality  in  the  patients  treated 
with  the  two  methods  and  for  the  different  ages  of  the  patients  and 
shows  that  the  intravenous  method  was  more  advantageous  for  all  ages; 
its  superiority  was  shown  to  be  least  for  cases  from  20  to  29  and  from 
60  to  69  years.  In  making  the  curves  relating  to  age,  a  total  of  409  cases 
was  used,  162  being  treated  by  the  subcutaneous  method  and  87  by  the  in- 
travenous; the  charts  of  the  remaining  individuals  were  incomplete  or 
unavailable. 

III.      THE    TREATMENT   AND   MORTALITY   OF    COLLAPSE. 

Table  II. — Shoicing  the  results  of  the  different  methods  of  treatment  in 

collapse. 


Collapse. 


Cases.      Deaths. 


Mortality. 


stimulation 

Subcutaneous  injection 

Subcutaneous  and  intravenous  injections 
Intravenous  injection 


145 
175 
36 
94 


Per  cent. 

27  j  18.6 

96  54.8 

9  25.0 

19  1  20.2 


The  above  table  gives  the  results  of  treatment  from  which  it  may  be 
seen  that  during  the  stage  of  collapse  the  mortality  in  the  cases  treated 
by  the  intravenous  method  is  34.6  per  cent  less  than  in  those  treated  by 
the  subcutaneous  method. 

Chart  4  gives  the  curves  of  mortality  of  the  patients  of  different  ages 
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treated  by  the  subcutaneous  and  intravenous  methods  and  shows  that 
the  latter  method  gave  better  results  regardless  of  the  age  of  the  patient, 
but  that  this  was  least  apparent  in  tlie  cases  under  10  and  over  60  years 
of  age. 

The  average  number  of  intravenous  injections  of  salt  solution  given 
to  those  who  recovered  was  1.8,  the  average  number  given  to  those  who 
died  was  2.<J.  The  highest  number  of  injections  given  to  those  who 
recovered  was  5 ;  to  those  who  died  G.  The  average  nuinl)er  of  injections 
given  by  the  subcutaneous  method  was  1.4  for  both  those  who  died  and 
for  those  who  recovered.  The  liighest  number  of  subcutaneous  injections 
given  among  those  who  recovered  was  3,  among  those  who  died  o. 
Undoubtedly  if  the  method  of  subcutaneous  injection  had  l)een  employed 
more  frequently,  more  cases  would  have  been  saved,  but  the  maximum 
activity  of  physicians  and  nurses  was  reached  as  it  was. 

The  apparatus  used  in  administering  the  injections  intravenously  is 
illustrated  in  iig.  5;  it  is  believed  to  be  of  tiie 
greatest  value  in  the  treatment  of  cases  of 
cholera.  The  salt  solution  employed  (0.85  per 
cent)  was  prepared  in  the  Biological  Labora- 
tory of  the  Bureau  of  Science  and  was  sterilized 
and  sealed  in  1-  and  2-liter  bottles.  It  was 
brought  to  the  hospital  as  needed.  When  a 
bottle  was  to  be  used  the  cork  was  loosened 
and  the  bottle  heated  in  the  hotwater  bath  to 
about  43°  C.  A  two-way  rubber  cork  with  one 
long  glass  tube  for  tbc  admission  of  air  and 
a  short  one  to  which  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing 
was  attached,  was  kept  in  a  weak  carbolic  solu- 
tion and  when  required  for  use,  was  firmly 
in.serted  into  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  immediately 
after  the  withdrawal  of  the  original  cork;  the 
bottle  wa.s  ne.xt  inverted  in  the  rack  and  the 
solution  allowed  to  run  from  the  tube  until 
warm.  For  insertion  into  the  vein  only  a  few 
instruments  are  necessary:  a  .sharp  scalpel,  a 
thumb  forcep,  a  grooved  directnr  or  other 
siniihir  instrument  for  introduction  under  the 
vein,  ligatures  preferably  of  silk,  and  a  mediuin- 
sized  hypodermic  needle,  or  canula.  After  the 
bottle  of  salt  solution  had  been  jirepared  as 
stated  above,  the  method  of  procedure  was 
as  follows: 

A  riean  towel  was  plaood  (uiiKt  tlio  foot  or  arm  of  tlio  pa,tiont.  to  protect 
it  from  tho  tioil  olotliinj,'.  tlio  skin  ovor  tlio  sit<»  of  tlio  operation  was  rioansod 
\iy  a  cotton  or  fjauzo  sponge   wot   witli  ajiojiol.     r-oinlly   tlio   loii;j  saplionus  voin 
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just  above  the  internal  nialleolus.  or  sometimes  one  of  the  veins  of  the  arm 
was  selected  for  the  injection.  If  a  nwdle  was  used  it  was  either  thrust  directly 
into  the  vein,  or  more  commonly  a  small  incision  was  made,  the  vein  exposed  and 
then  the  needle  inserted.  If  a  canula  was  used  the  vein  was  dissected  from  the 
surrounding  tissue,  tlie  grooved  director  inserted  beneath  it,  and  tlie  vein 
ligatured  at  its  distal  end.  A  small,  longitudinal  incision  was  then  made  in 
the  vein  above  the  ligature,  the  canula  inserted,  and  the  salt  solution  allowed 
to  flow.  At  the  close  of  the  oj)eration  the  vein  was  tied  above  the  incision,  a 
dry  gauze  dressing  api)lied  and  the  part  bandaged.  In  some  cases  iodoform 
powder  was  dusted  on  the  wound  before  bandaging.  On  the  average  about  1,500 
cubic  centimeters  of  saline  solution  were  injected  at  a  time,  although  the  amount 
employed  was  controlled  entirely  by  the  condition  of  the  patient.  If  the  in- 
troduction of  500  cubic  centimeters  of  saline  solution  was  sufficient  to  give  rise 
to  a  good  strong  pulse  the  injection  was  discontinued;  on  the  other  hand,  2,000, 
2,500,  or  3,000  cubic  centimeters  were  sometimes  employed  to  produce  this 
result.  Sometimes  it  was  very  ditficult  to  get  the  solution  to  enter  the  veins, 
owing  to  their  extremely  collapsed  condition,  but  by  rubbing  the  limb  toward 
the  trunk  this  difficulty  was  eventually  overcome.  If  the  same  patient  was 
given  several  injections  the  same  vein  was  fre(iuently  used  twice.  In  this  case 
the  second  operation  was  conducted  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  first  except  that 
it  was  performed  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  higher  up  on  the  vein. 
After  the  vein  was  opened  it  was  pressed  upon  to  expel  any  clot  that  might 
have  formed  from  the  previous  operation. 

This  methpd  of  intravenous  injection  of  saline  solution  is  considered 
to  be  the  most  advantageous  yet  adopted;  the  advantages  derived  from 
its  use  in  overcoming  collapse  as  compared  with  those  from  the  employ- 
ment of  the  subcutaneous  injections  are  its  directness,  simplicity,  and 
minimum  of  discomfort  for  the  patient  and  minimum  of  time  and  at- 
tention for  the  pliysician.  As  most  of  the  patients  came  to  the  hospital 
in  collapse,  the  injection  was  usually  given  at  once  and  repeated  as  often 
as  the  pulse  seemed  to  be  failing. 

The  administration  of  saline  solution  in  cholera  is  often  called  sympto- 
matic treatment,  but  if  the  symptoms  are  in  part  due,  as  they  seem 
to  be,  to  a  loss  of  the  body  fluids,  the  treatment  is  to  this  extent  specific. 
Whether  or  not  the  loss  of  tlie  fluid  is  due  to  the  mechanical  irritation  of 
the  cholera  vibrio  in  the  intestines  or  to  the  toxins  of  the  organism,  or 
to  both  acting  together,  the  restoration  of  the  fluid  in  the  vascular  system 
is  indicated.  Attempts  to  stimulate  the  heart  with  strong  stimulants, 
such  as  strychnine,  digitalin,  spartein,  camphor,  etc.,  do  no  good,  because 
the  heart  has  nothing  to  act  on.  There  must  be  sufficient  fluid  in  order 
that  the  heart  may  carry  on  its  functions.  We  became  so  convinced 
of  this  in  the  treatment  of  cholera  that  w^henever  a  failing  pulse  was 
noticed  or  a  case  was  admitted  into  the  hospital  in  collapse  we  hastened 
to  give  an  intravenous  injection  of  saline  solution  rather  than  a  hypo- 
dermic injection  of  strychnine.  The  results  were  often  dramatic.  The 
respirations  w'hich  formerly  were  rapid  and  difficult  became  easier,  the 
pulse  good,  and  the  general  comfort  and  condition  of  the  patient  greatly 
improved.     The  almost  lifeless  individual  became  again  able  to  speak 
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and  to  observe  what  was  going  on  about  liim.  In  some  instances  this 
transformation  was  very  striking.  The  only  untoward  effects  noticed 
after  the  injections  were  occasional  chills,  but  these  passed  off  without 
any  apparent  ill  effects.  We  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  idea  that  stim- 
ulation in  addition  to  the  liberal  use  of  salt  solution  is  never  necessary, 
for  it  is  essential  sometimes  and  must  be  used.  Cramps  in  the  ex- 
tremities result  from  lack  of  fluid  in  the  tissues  and  were  treated  by  an 
intravenous  injection  of  saline  solution  and  not  by  a  hypodermic  injection 
of  morphine. 

In  giving  the  intravenous  injections  the  pulse  and  respirations  were 
watched  carefully  and  at  the  least  untoward  symptoms  the  injection 
was  stopped.  Sometimes  after  the  solution  had  been  flowing  for  a  few 
minutes  the  patient  would  take  a  few  shallow  breaths,  gasp,  swallow 
and  act  as  though  choking.  The  introduction  of  the  solution  was  stopped 
immediately,  the  patient  allowed  some  time  to  rest,  and  if  necessary 
treated  again  later. 

In  the  intravenous  introduction  of  saline  solution  there  seems  to  be 
a  point  up  to  which  the  solution  can  be  given  and  good  results  obtained, 
if  this  is  gone  beyond,  the  fluid  passes  out  through  the  intestines  abnost 
as  fast  as  it  is  injected.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  when  the 
injection  should  be  discontinued.  In  collapse,  the  fluid  part  of  the 
blood  is  withdrawn  and  its  organic  constituents  concentrated.  Now. 
if  we  could  recognize  when  we  had  injected  just  sufficient  fluid  to 
restore  the  normal  ratio  between  the  solid  and  fluid  parts  of  the  blood 
this  might  be  the  signal  for  stopping  the  injection;  going  beyond  this 
point  might  increase  the  fluidity  beyond  normal  and  set  the  current  the 
other  way. 

Besides  the  introduction  of  saline  solution  either  subcutaneously  or 
intravenously,  hot  saline  enemata,  consisting  of  two  liters  of  fluid,  were 
given  every  six  to  eight  hours.  In  this  manner  the  lower  part  of  the 
intestines  was  kept  washed  out  and  a  good  effect  on  the  kidneys  produced. 
For  a  while  for  excessive  diarrhoea  chlorodyne  was  given  in  1  to  3 
cubic  centimeter  doses  every  three  to  four  hours.  Init  it  seemed  to  do 
little  good  and  was  not  used  much  in  the  latter  part  of  the  epidemic. 
Hot  tannic  acid  enemata  (1  per  cent,)  were  frequently  given  for  diarrhoea 
and  seemed  to  check  the  condition  better  than  any  other  treatment.  The 
warmth  of  the  patient  was  sustained  by  hot  water  bottles. 

The  patients  were  encouraged  to  drink  copiously  of  water  so  long  as 
it  did  not  induce  vomiting,  but  at  the  first  sign  of  nausea  the  liquid  was 
restricted  and  given  only  in  very  small  quantities  or  small  pieces  of  ice 
were  administered  by  the  mouth.  A  solution  of  cocaine  (0.016  gram 
to  4  cubic  centimeters  of  water)  was  given  to  control  vomiting  and 
usually  proved  efficacious.  Hiccough  was  often  quite  troublesome  and 
obstinate  to  overcome.     Aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia    (4  cubic  centi- 
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meters),  ether  (1.2  to  1.7  cubic  centimeters),  or  cocaine  (0.016  gram 
to  4  cubic  centimeters  of  water)  were  employed  in  the  treatment  of  this 
symptom. 

As  to  diet,  for  the  first  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours  no  nourish- 
ment was  given;  after  this  time  rice  water  or  soups  and  broths  and 
coffee  were  administered.  The  amount  was  limited,  however,  a  cup  of 
soup  with  a  little  coffee  was  usually  more  than  a  patient  would  care  to 
take  at  one  meal.  As  the  patient  began  to  convalesce  a  larger  amount 
was  given  or  a  soft  diet  allowed.  This  usually  consisted  of  soft  toast 
and  rice  water  Avitli  some  rice.     A  liberal  diet  was  gradually  substituted. 

IV.      THE   TREATMENT   AND    MORTALITY    OF   UREMIA. 
Table  III.—  Shoiinng  ihe  results  obtained  hy   the  different  methods  in  urcemia. 


Method  of  treatment. 


Cases 
surviving 
collapse. 


stimulation 

Subcutaneous  injection 

Subcutaneous  and  intravenous  injections 
Intravenous  injection 


Deaths 

from 

uraemia. 


118 
79 
27 

75 


Per  cent. 


16.9 
26.5 
37.4 
29.3 


It  will  be  seen  that  among  the  cases  in  which  no  saline  solution  was 
injected  the  mortality  from  uraemia  was  16.9  per  cent.  The  worst 
cases  of  collapse  are  apt  to  develop  the  most  severe  uraemia.  These 
cases  are  largely  saved  from  death  in  collapse  by  intravenous  injections, 
but  are  more  likely  to  develop  urgemia  than  the  less  severe  cases  which 
pass  through  collapse  without  having  received  heroic  methods  of  treat- 
ment. Hence  the  increase  of  ursemia  by  12.4  per  cent  in  the  cases 
treated  by  intravenous  saline  injections  is  to  be  expected;  moreover  the 
small  difference  of  2.8  per  cent  in  the  mortality  between  the  cases 
treated  by  the  subcutaneous  and  intravenous  m.ethods  also  argues  against 
the  production  of  uraBmia  by  the  intravenous  method  and  gives  no  ground 
for  fear  in  the  liberal  injection  of  saline  solution  into  the  veins  as  com- 
pared with  that  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue. 

Therefore,  from  the  results  of  treatment  in  these  cases,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  method  of  intravenous  injection  of  saline  solution  in 
cholera  is  much  superior  to  any  other  form  of  treatment  as  it  reduced  the 
mortality  from  collapse  and  did  not  increase  in  itself  the  mortality  from 
uraemia. 

Of  the  cases  treated  intravenously  who  survived  collapse,  45.4  per 
cent  developed  uremic  symptoms  more  or  less  marked;  of  these  cases 
64.3  per  cent  died  and  35.7  per  cent  recovered.  Figure  VI  shows  the  ages 
of  those  who  developed  uraemia  and  the  percentage  of  those  who  died 
of  it.     Treatment  was  most  effective  between  20  to  29  and  40  to  49  years. 
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In  dividing  the  treatment  of  Asiatic  cholera  into  that  of  collapse 
and  of  urajmia,  the  writers  wish  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the 
latter  condition  as  a  sequela,  which  the  text-books  speak  of  as  the 
"reaction  stage"  or  state  of  "cholera  typhoid."  In  the  recent  epidemic, 
at  any  rate,  the  symptoms  of  this  stage  were  those  of  urajmia  and  consisted 
of  a  bounding  pulse,  labored  breathing,  flushed  face,  and  coma.  The 
treatment  of  uraemia  should  begin,  if  possible,  before  the  clinical  signs 
appear.  As  stated  above,  the  severe  cases  of  collapse  may  be  expected  to 
develop  some  uraemia  and  as  soon  as  reaction  had  occurred  mild  diuretics 
were  administered  to  these  cases;  large  rectal  injections  of  hot  saline 
solution  were  also  given,  and  in  addition  cupping  over  the  kidneys  was 
employed.  The  patient  was  encouraged  to  drink  large  amounts  of  water 
and  of  lemonade.  A  little  later,  as  the  pulse  began  to  bound,  hot  packs 
were  given  in  some  cases,  but  because  the  patients  sometimes  became 
frightened  by  this  procedure,  and  because  of  the  mental  disturbance 
produced  causing  the  patient  to  struggle  violoilly  against  it,  the  pack 
was  discontinued.  As  the  native  people  liecomc  more  used  to  hospital 
methods,  the  pack  can  probably  be  used  to  greater  advantage  in  the 
treatment  of  cholera. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  epidemic,  sweet  spirits  of  nitre  was  given  as 
a  matter  of  routine  from  tlio  lime  of  the  entrance  of  the  patient  into  the 
hospital  until  convalescence  had  been  established.  Toward  the  close 
of  the  epidemic  an  effervescing  solution  of  potassium  bicarbonate  and 
citric  acid  was  given  after  the  kidneys  had  begun  to  secrete  urine.  No 
benefit  could  be  noticed  from  the  use  of  any  medicinal  diuretic.  Of  all 
the  measures  used  to  induce  the  kidneys  to  secrete,  that  one  of  giving  large 
rectal  injections  of  hot  saline  solution  was  the  most  successful  and  gave 
the  best  results,  ^fany  times  cnemata  of  4  to  6  liters  were  given  five 
or  six  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  instead  of  three  or  four  times  as 
in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  enemata.  The  patient  was  given  as  much 
as  he  could  hold  comfortably  of  these  large  injections  and  then  allowed 
to  pass  it,  then  more  was  given. 

In  the  most  severe  cases  all  measures,  such  as  venesection  with  in- 
travenous injection  of  salt  solution  and  constant  stimulation  by  hypo- 
dermic injections,  were  of  no  avail;  and  to  us  the  most  "grievous  picture 
of  the  disease"  did  not  constitute  the  thready  pulse,  sighing  respiration, 
shrunken  features,  and  clammy  skin  of  collapse,  but  iiLstead  the  bounding 
pulse,  the  labored  breathing,  swollen  face,  and  wandering  mind  of 
urjcmia. 

Among  the  less  .severe  cases  of  collapse  it  was  impossible  to  tell  which 
would  develop  urrrmic  symptoms,  although  careful  attention  was  paid  to 
the  urine.  A  systematic  examination  of  the  urine  was  started  in  the 
hope  of  finding  some  indication  of  the  approaching  ura-mia,  but  the 
epidemic  terminated  before  enough  cases  were  studied.  The  results  as 
far  as  they  were  detennined  are  as  follows : 
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Table  IV. — Showing  the  results  of  urinary  examinations. 


Day. 

23  recoveries. 

6  deaths, 

uraemia. 

Quantity 
of  urine. 

Albu- 
min. 

Urea. 

Total 
solids. 

(Quantity 
of  urine. 

Albu- 
min. 

Urea. 

Total  ; 
solids.  ! 

First . 

cc. 
18 

188 

1.5 
1.6 

0.8 
2.0 

3 
5 

cc. 
17 

10 

1.0 
3.0 

0.05 
0.06 

0.5    I 
0.4 

Second  

Third. 

745 

1.0 

12.0 

17 

50 

1.7 

0.22 

1.1 

Fourth 

1023 

0.9 

17.0 

23 

60 

1.6 

0.2 

1.3    , 

Fifth 

1337 

0.7 

20.0 

27 

153 

2.0 

0.4 

4.0    < 

Sixth 

1764 

0.5 

24.0 

30 

125 

2.0 

1.0 

4.0 

Seventh 

1810 

0.5 

30.0 

34 

160 

2.0 

2.0 

4.0 

The  albumin  was  simply  estimated  by  the  eye  with  the  nitric  acid  test 
as  of  degree  1,  2,  or  3,  The  urea  was  estimated  by  the  Doremus 
apparatus  and  the  total  solids  by  the  specific  gravity.  The  average 
amount  of  urine  per  day  per  case  was  as  follows : 

Table  V. — Showing  the  average  urinary  results. 


Quantity 
of  urine. 

Albu- 
min. 

Urea. 

Total 
solids. 

cc. 
900 

72 

0.3 
2.0 

13.0 
0.7 

18.0 
2.0 

Deaths 

The  average  time  of  convalescence  was  five  days,  the  average  fatal 
case  lived  six  days.  The  number  of  cases  is  too  small  for  the  figures 
to  be  conclusive,  but  some  such  method  of  examination  as  illustrated  by 
this  table  might  be  of  value  in  order  early  to  direct  proper  treatment  to 
the  uraemic  cases. 

Intestinal  paralysis  occurred  in  a  few  cases,  and  as  a  rule  was  very 
intractable.  This  condition  sometimes  was  relieved  by  hot  turpentine 
stupes  applied  to  the  abdomen  over  a  long  period  of  time  in  connection 
with  hot  saline  enemata,  with  the  rectal  tube  left  in  for  a  variable  period 
to  draw  off  the  water  and  gas.  Later,  small  doses  of  calomel  followed 
by  magnesium  sulphate  were  given,  but  owing  to  the  denuded  condition 
of  the  intestine  and  the  lowered  vitality  of  the  patient  tliese  drags  some- 
times produced  a  bad  effect. 

As  a  result  of  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  saline  solution,  abscesses 
occurred  in  only  two  cases,  once  under  the  breast  and  once  in  the  groin. 
When  one  considers  the  large  number  of  injections  that  were  given  and 
the  confusion  that  attended  the  giving  of  many  of  them,  one  is  surprised 
to  find  that  more  abscesses  did  not  develop. 

In  a  few  cases  a  general  urticarial-like  rash  appeared.  This  was  in 
patients  in  which  the  uraemic  symptoms  were  well  marked  and  in  which 
the  convalescence  extended  over  a  longer  period  than  usual.     None  of 
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these  cases  proved  fatal  and  the  rash,  altliough  it  caused  a  slight  itching 
sensation,  which  was  relieved  for  the  time  being  by  sponging  with  a 
solution  of  sodium  bicarbonate,  seemed  of  little  importance. 

V.      SPECIAL    PROBLEMS. 

Among  the  many  puzzling  and  worrying  incidents  that  the  physician 
in  a  cholera  epidemic  has  to  contend  with,  none  perhaps  will  cause  him 
more  anxiety  than  the  treatment  of  the  children  and  pregnant  women. 
To  stand  by  the  bedside  of  the  little  ones  and  witness  their  intense 
suffering  without  being  able  to  bring  relief  is  very  distressing.  Their 
veins  are  so  small  that  in  their  collapsed  condition  it  is  in  many  cases 
impossible  to  give  an  intravenous  injection  of  saline  solution.  In  such 
cases  subcutaneous  injection  of  the  solution  is  the  only  alternative  but  on 
many  occasions  it  seems  to  do  little  good.  In  addition  to  the  attack  of 
cholera  the  native  children  here,  are  almost  invariably  infected  with  round 
wonns  which  for  some  reason  seem  to  manifest  an  increased  activity  at 
this  time.  Possibly  the  presence  of  the  cholera  toxin  and  the  increased 
intestinal  peristalsis  are  accountable  for  this  action,  for  certain  it  is 
that  they  are  frequently  passed  by  the  mouth  as  well  as  by  the  rectum. 
As  many  as  fifteen  large  worms  were  pulled  from  the  throat  of  a  child 
at  one  time  during  an  attack  of  cholera.  At  first  small  doses  of  calomel 
and  santonin  were  given  for  this  condition,  but  owing  to  the  great 
depression  produced  by  this  treatment  it  was  soon  stopped  and  nothing 
was  done  during  the  attack  to  expel  the  worms.  Their  annoyance  to  the 
patient  occasionally  is  great,  sometimes  almost  choking  him.  Convul- 
sions are  not  uncommon  in  children,  and  all  of  the  cerebral  symptoms 
seem  to  be  more  prominent  than  in  adults. 

With  pi-egnant  women,  ina,«inuch  as  they  almost  always  abort,  one 
asks  one's  self  the  question :  Should  abortion  be  produced  as  soon  as 
the  patient  enters  tlie  hospital  or  should  the  physician  let  nature  take 
its  course?  We  preferred  not  to  interfere  for  the  following  reasons: 
First,  these  patients,  like  the  others,  usually  entered  the  hospital  in 
collapse;  and,  second,  were  never  thought  to  be  strong  enough  to  with- 
stand the  shock  of  artificially  produced  abortion.  Wliile  pregnancy 
lessens  the  chances  of  the  patient's  recovery  such  cases  do  not  necessarily 
prove  fatal.  In  our  experience  at  San  Lazaro  we  had  several  women  who 
recovered  after  abortion.  Tiie  term  of  pregnancy  ranged  from  three  to 
eight  months.-  Other  things  being  equal,  the  earlier  the  case  is  treated 
the  better  the  patient's  chances  are  for  recovery. 

A  bacteriological  diagnosis  was  made  in  nearly  all  cases  within  Iwonty- 
four  hours  by  Mr.  Clcgg  of  the  Biological  Laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of 
Science.  This  was  of  much  assistance  in  handling  suspects.  Two  consec- 
utive negative  reports  of  the  stools  or  contents  of  tiie  rectum  were 
required  before  the  patient  was  discharged  from  the  hospital. 
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VI.       HOSPITAL   MANAGEMENT. 


As  is  the  case  in  most  cholera  epidemics,  this  one  was  unexpected 
and  it  was  some  time  before  the  accommodations,  the  number  of  physi- 
cians and  nurses,  and  the  supply  of  apparatus  and  medicines  were  such  as 
would  have  been  provided  could  the  epidemic  have  been  foreseen.  In 
an  ideal  cholera  hospital  the  following  conditions  should  exist:  There 
should  be  three  classes  of  medium-sized  and  accessible  wards  for  handling 
the  worst  cases  among  men,  women,  and  children  either  at  the  time  of 
their  admission  or  as  they  develop.  In  each  ward  for  every  six  patients 
there  should  be  one  nurse,  one  helper,  one  physician  (or  medical  student 
under  the  direction  of  a  physician)  and  all  the  necessary  apparatus. 
There  should  he  larger  wards  for  mild  and  convalescent  cases  and  a 
separate  ward  for  cholera  suspects.  A  definite  system  for  disinfecting 
and  storing  patients'  effects:  sterilization  of  linen  and  good  laundry 
facilities  should  be  in  force.  Large  sized  toilet  rooms  which  are  easily 
disinfected  and  kept  clean  and  readily  accessible  are  absolutely  necessary, 
as  is  also  sutHcient  help  to  scrub  thoroughly  the  floors  of  the  wards  with 
some  strong  disinfectant  at  least  twice  a  day.  A  small  laboratory  for 
bacteriologic  diagnosis  and  urinary  analysis  should  be  at  hand. 


VII.       CONCLUSIONS. 


1.  With  regard  to  sex  and  age  cholera  occurred  in  proportion  to  the 
population  with  an  excess  of  cases  in  children  under  10  years. 

2.  Intravenous  injection  saved  about  80  per  cent  of  the  cases  from 
collapse. 

3.  Nearly  half  of  those  who  survived  the  stage  of  collapse  showed  sonic 
symptoms  of  uraemia  and  nearly  one-third  died  of  this  complication. 

4.  In  general,  the  intravenous  injection  of  saline  solution  gi'eatly 
reduces  the  mortality  from  collapse;  the  more  often  the  patients  survive 
collapse,  the  more  important  becomes  the  treatment  of  the  subsequent 
urgemia;  with  the  present  methods  of  treating  uraemia  only  about  one- 
third  of  the  cases  recover. 

(For  the  discussion  of  this  paper  before  the  Thilippine  Islands  Medical 
Association  see  p.  141.) 
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Fig.  I.  Chart  showing  the  incidence  of  the  disease  as  compared  with  the  existing 
male  population. 
II.  Chart  showing  incidence  of  the  disease  as  compared  with  the  existing 
female  population.  Both  charts  show  that  a  larger  percentage  of  both 
sexes  under  ten  years  of  age  were  affected.  Between  ten  and  nineteen 
years  of  age  the  number  of  cases  of  both  sexes  diminished.  In  the 
third  decadCj  while  the  number  of  cases  of  males  and  females  is 
practically  the  same,  the  available  number  of  females  is  less. 

III.  Chart  showing  the  percentage  of  total  mortality  by  the  two  methods  of 

treatment.  The  figures  demonstrate  that  the  intravenous  method  is 
the  superior  form  of  treatment  for  all  ages,  but  its  value  was  less 
apparent  for  cases  from  20  to  29  and  over  GO  years  of  age. 

IV.  Chart  showing  the  result  of  the  two  methods  of  treatment  in  collapse. 

The  intravenous  is  shown  to  be  the  better  for  all  ages,  but  its  value  is 
least  apparent  in  the  patients  under  10  and  over  60  years  of  age. 
V.    (In  the  text.)      Apparatus  for  injecting  normal  saline  solution. 
VI.  Chart  showing  the  number  of  cases  of  uraemia   after   treatment  by  the 
intravenous  method  and  the  resulting  mortality.     Treatment  was  most 
effective  between  the  ages  of  20  to  29  and  40  to  49  years. 
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THE  TREATMENT  OF  CHOLERA  BY  INJECTIONS  OF  HYPER- 
TONIC SALINE  SOLUTIONS  WITH  A  SIMPLE  AND  RAPID 
METHOD   OF   INTRAABDOMINAL   ADMINISTRATION.' 


B\  Leoxard  Rogers.'- 


The  abrupt  onset  and  rapidity  of  the  course  of  cholera  make  it  an 
exceptionally  difficult  disease  to  treat  efficiently.  Indian  statistics  show 
that  the  recorded  mortality  has  certainly  not  decreased  with  the  advance 
of  our  knowledge  of  its  causation  through  the  discovery  of  the  comma 
bacillus  by  Koch  twenty-five  years  ago.  Although  Haffkine's  preventative 
inoculation  doubtless  has  a  protective  influence,  it  has  not  been  found 
practicable  to  use  it  as  a  routine  measure  and  it  is  now  very  little  em- 
ployed in  India.  No  serum  treatment  has  come  into  use,  while  a  study 
of  the  writings  of  physicians  from  the  time  of  the  first  great  modern 
Indian  outbreak  in  1817,  shows  extremely  little  advance  in  the  treatment 
by  drugs  or  by  other  therapeutical  agents  during  the  last  century. 

RELATIONSHIP  OF  LOSS  OF  FLUID  FROM  THE  BLOOD  TO  THE  SEVERITY  OF  CHOLERA. 

I  have  been  studying  the  blood  changes  in  cholera  for  some  years 
past  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  thereby  indications  for  a  more  definite 
line  of  treatment  directed  toward  combating  the  actual  pathological 
changes  produced  by  the  disease.  It  is  well  known  that  the  blood  be- 
comes greatly  concentrated,  owing  to  the  extensive  drain  of  fluid  from 
the  body,  yet  as  late  as  1866  (and  even  in  a  book  on  imrsing  in  the 
tropics,  published  last  year),  the  evacuant  treatment  of  cholera  was  ad- 
vocated, in  order  to  remove  the  toxins  of  the  disease.  Moreover  it  was 
strenuously  denied  that  there  is  any  relationship  between  the  loss  of  fluid 
and  the  death  rate.  As  Wall  and  others  have  pointed  out,  the  effect  of  a 
given  loss  of  fluid  from  the  blood  will  depend  as  much  on  the  rapidity  as 
on  the  actual  quantity  of  the  loss.  In  order  to  estimate  the  actual  degree 
of  concentration  of  the  blood  in  cholera,  I  have  rapidly  defribrinated 
and  centrifuged  it  in  a  haemocrite,  the  percentage  of  corpuscles  and 
serum  respectively  being  thus  ascertained.  As  the  corpuscles  are  not 
lost   (except  to  a  very  small  extent,  in  tlie  rare  hremorrhagic  cases),  as 

^  Read  at  the  Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Pliilippine  Islands  Medical  Associa- 
tion, February  11,  1909. 

*  Professor  of  pathology.  Medical  College  of  Bengal,  Calcutta,  India. 
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many  as  8,000,000  per  cubic  centimeter  repeatedly  having  been  found 
by  me,  the  amount  of  serum  which  has  been  drained  from  the  blood  can 
be  estimated  by  a  simple  calculation.  Working  in  this  way  I  obtained 
the  following  results  in  a  successive  series  of  cases  treated  by  the  method 
described  below.  The  average  loss  of  serum  in  the  most  severe  class  of 
cases,  which  comprised  those  which  proved  fatal  in  spite  of  intravenous 
transfusion,  amounted  to  no  less  than  64  per  cent  of  the  total.  In  the 
cases  requiring  transfusion,  but  who  recovered,  the  loss  was  53  per  cent. 
In  the  mildest  cases,  who  recovered  without  transfusion,  it  averaged  only 
35  per  cent.  There  was  thus  a  most  defmite  relationship  between  the 
loss  of  serum  from  the  blood,  with  its  corresponding  concentration,  and 
the  severity  of  the  disease.  If  we  take  the  blood  as  one-thirteenth  of 
the  body  weight,  and  the  volume  of  serum  of  these  Bengali  patients  as 
55  per  cent,  then  in  the  fatal  cases  no  less  than  43  of  the  total  GG  ounces 
of  serum  were  on  the  average  lost  from  the  circulating  blood  alone,  in 
addition  to  the  great  drain  from  all  the  tissues  of  the  body.  Further. 
in  the  second  class  of  recoveries  after  transfusion,  the  loss  averaged  34 
ounces.  Such  great  losses  of  fluid,  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
degree  of  concentration  of  the  blood,  must  necessarily  greatly  embarrass 
the  circulation,  evidence  of  which  is  so  clearly  seen  in  the  cold  and  blue 
extremities.  In  the  severer  cases  the  blood  is  so  thick  that  it  will  not 
run  into  the  capillary  tube  of  a  hasmocrite  without  the  aid  of  suction. 
80  that  its  passage  through  the  minute  vessels  of  the  pulmonary  and 
systemic  circulations  must  be  very  difficult.  Moreover,  as  long  as  this 
condition  of  the  blood  remains,  and  the  exceedingly  low  blood  pressure 
of  50  millimeters  and  less  exists  in  severe  cholera,  there  is  no  possibility 
of  renal  secretion,  and  on  this  the  system  is  mainly  dependent  for  the 
removal  of  the  toxins.  All  these  observations  point  to  the  replacement  of 
the  lost  fluid  as  the  primary  consideration  in  ilie  treatment  of  the 
collapse  stage  of  cholera. 

THE    PROPORTION   OF   SALTS    IN   THE   BLOOD    IN    CHOLERA. 

At  first  sight  it  might  be  expected  that  the  loss  of  such  large  quantities 
of  fluid  would  be  associated  with  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of  salts 
in  the  circulating  blood,  and  that  this  condition  might  act  as  a  conserva- 
tive process  by  producing  osmotic  currents  carrying  fluid  into  the  blood 
rather  than  from  it.  In  this  manner  it  would  check  ilic  further  escape 
of  the  fluid  through  the  bowol  wall,  a  ])rocess  which  manifests  itself 
in  the  form  of  a  watery  diarrhoea  and  one  which  becomes  much  less 
marked  in  the  collapse  stage.  Further,  intravenous  transfusion  of  normal 
saline  fluids,  such  as  have  been  used  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease 
for  the  last  eighty  years,  would  reduce  the  excess  of  salines  in  tho  blood, 
and  again  restore  the  draining  of  fluid  through  the  intestines.  It  is 
just  this  recurrence  of  the  diarrha'a,  commonly  within  a  very  few  hours, 
or  even  iinmciliatoly  aftfr  such  injections,  wliicli  has  led  to  the  generally 
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acknowledged  failure  of  this  promising  plan  of  treatment  in  materially 
reducing  the  death  rate  from  cholera,  in  spite  of  the  miraculous,  but 
very  temporary,  improvement  resulting  from  it. 

I  have  also  tried  large  and  I'epeated  intravenous  injections  of  normal 
saline  solution  (1  drachm  to  the  pint  or  0.65  per  cent  NaCl)  controlling 
the  amounts  injected  by  their  effect  in  raising  the  blood  pressure  to  about 
the  normal,  but  with  the  same  want  of  success  which  has  baffled  all 
previous  workers  on  the  same  lines.  It  then  occurred  to  me  that  the 
desideratum  to  be  aimed  at  was  to  raise  or  maintain  a  high  salt  content 
in  the  circulating  blood  which  might  be  effected  by  using  hypertonic  saline 
solution.  On  rapidly  increasing  the  strength  to  double  that  formerly 
used  (2  drachms  of  sodium  chloride  to  the  pint,  or  1.35  per  cent,  to 
which  3  grains  of  calcium  chloride  may  be  added)  a  most  gratifying 
degree  of  success  was  obtained.  At  the  end  of  a  year,  in  spite  of  epi- 
demic prevalence,  such  as  is  usually  accompanied  by  an  exceptionally  high 
mortality,  the  death  rate  at  the  Calcutta  Medical  College  Hospital  during 
1908  has  been  reduced  from  an  average  of  61  per  cent  during  the  four 
previous  years  before  transfusion  was  commonly  employed  to  32.5  per 
cent  in  186  recent  cases,  or  to  barely  one-half  of  the  average  death  rate 
before  hypertonic  transfusion  was  used.  In  the  course  of  the  outbreak 
I  have  made  a  number  of  estimations  of  the  total  percentage  of  chlorides 
in  the  blood,  with  very  instructive  results.  The  patients  were  almost  all 
Bengalis,  in  whom  Captain  D.  McCay,  Indian  Medical  Service,  has  shown 
that  chlorides  are  higher  than  in  Europeans,  namely,  nearly  1.0  per  cent. 
This  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  considering  the  results,  which  showed 
that  in  the  worst  cases  of  cholera,  the  chlorides  of  the  blood  are  nearly 
always  actually  below  the  normal,  having  averaged  only  0.79  in  the  fatal 
ones,  and  0.9  in  the  recovering  ones  including  those  treated  with  hyper- 
tonic solutions.  Further,  if  the  chlorides  are  raised  to  1.0  per  cent  or 
over,  recovery  from  the  collapse  stage  almost  always  ensues.  In  several 
cases  less  than  0.7  per  cent  was  found,  and  in  some  of  these  the  blood  was 
actually  commencing  to  haemolise,  the  serum  after  centrifuging  being 
stained  with  dissolved  hsemoglobin.  In  one  instance  ha?morrhages  were 
also  found  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  caecum  at  the  post-mortem 
examination.  On  examining  the  blood  immediately  after  raising  the 
salt  content  by  hypertonic  transfusion,  the  serum  was  found  to  be  quite 
clear.  In  the  cases  which  proved  fatal  from  collapse,  in  spite  of  transfu- 
sion, the  chlorides  after  the  injection  were  still  below  1.0  per  cent  and  this 
was  true  in  all  cases  except  one,  an  old  man  who  apparently  died  of  heart 
failure. 

The  great  reduction  of  chlorides  in  the  blood  in  the  worst  cases  of 
cholera,  is  doubtless  associated  with  the  presence  of  these  salts  in  con- 
siderable quantities  in  the  rice  water  stools,  as  pointed  out  long  ago  by 
Edmund  Parkes.  I  also  have  found  them  commonly  to  contain  as 
much  as  0.5  per  cent  of  chlorides  and  sometimes  even  more. 
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The  above  observations  show  the  imperative  necessity  of  replacing  the 
lost  salts  as  well  as  the  fluid,  for  in  the  severest  cases  of  cholera  over 
two-thirds  of  the  chlorides  have  been  lost  from  the  blood,  and  presumably 
nearly  a  similar  amount -from  the  tissues.  This  can  most  rapidly  be 
done  by  the  use  of  hypertonic  intravenous  saline  injections,  although  in 
mild  cases,  with  still  a  fair  pulse  and  infrequent  stools,  the  solution  may 
be  administered  by  the  bowel.  The  transfusions  were  carried  out  by 
Captain  Maxwell  Maekelvie,  Indian  Medical  Service,  to  whom  I  am  ex- 
tremely indebted  for  trying  my  plan.^' 

QUANTITY    OF    FLUID    KEQUIKEU. 

By   estimating   the   percentages   of   serum   and   corpuscles   with   the 
hsemocrite  and  taking  the  specific  gravity  of  the  blood,  both  before  and 
after  intravenous  transfusion,  the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  different 
quantities  of  saline  solution,  to  replace  the  fluid  already  lost,  can  be 
ascertained.     The  object  to  be  aimed  at  is  to  dilute  the  blood  to  at  least 
its  normal  condition,  or  preferably  a  little  below  this,  in  order  to  allow  for 
any  later  concentration  caused  by  further  diarrhoea,  and  to  replace  the 
fluid  and  salts  lost  from  the  tissues.     In  cases  requiring  transfusion  my 
observations  show  that  from  three  to  four  pints  are  required  for  this 
purpose;   usually    the   larger    amount   is   necessary.     Occasionally   the 
injection  of  still  further  quantities  is  indicated,  but  rarely  at  one  time. 
The  amounts  above  mentioned  have  occasionally  to  be  repeated  on  the 
following  day  if  diarrhoea  has  persisted,  but  this  is  not  very  often  the  case 
when  liypertonic  solutions  have  been  employed.     Eigors  and  a  rise  of 
temperature  not  infrequently  follow  the  injections,  but  do  not  appear  to 
be  hannful.     Such  large  amounts  as  three  or  four  pints  can  not  be  given 
veiy  conveniently  subcutaneously  in  cholera,  and  if  no  pulse  at  all  can 
be  felt  at  the  wrist,  they  are  sometimes  not  absorbed.     Moreover,  with  the 
utmost  care  abscesses  too  often  follow,  owing  to  the  great  lowering  of  the 
vital  resistance  of  tlio  tissues  in  this  disease.     The  intravenous  injections 
require  a  fair  amount  of  skill  owing  to  the  collapsed  state  of  the  vessels, 
while  great  watchfulness  is  necessary  to  avoid  such  dangers  as  the  entry 
ol"  air.     Therefore  under  Indian  conditions  their  use  is  frequently  not 
feasible.     Again,  when  the  epidemic  has  appeared  unexpectedly  and  has 
become   widely   prevalent   it    is   generally   impossible   to    find   time   to 
administer  large  intravenous  injections  to  all  the  patients  who  require 
them  since  at  least  half  an  hour  is  necessary  for  each  treatment.     Under 
such  circumstances  a  more   simple   and  rapidly   performed  method  of 
replacing  the  loss  of  fluid  would  render  the  use  of  hypertonic  solutions 
a  mucli  inoro  i)racli(al)lo  and  generally  available  life  saving  treatment 
in  cholora. 

'  Indtau    !/<(/.  (Iciz.,    (I'JOS).  43,   Ki.'i. 
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A    SIMPLE    METHOD    OF    TRANSFUSING    SOLUTIONS    INTO    THE    ABDOMINAL 

CAVITY. 

The  peritoneal  sac  affords  a  rapidly  absorbing  surface  of  wide  dimen- 
sions, and  one  which  would  appear  to  be  an  ideal  location  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  saline  injections  if  the  technical  difficulties  could  be  over- 
come, and  the  shock  incidental  to  opening  the  cavity  with  a  knife  avoided. 
I  have  devised  a  simple  form  of  canula  which  has  been  used  in  some 
thirty  or  forty  cases  at  one  of  the  Calcutta  hospitals,  with  very  satis- 
factory results.     It  consists  of  a  steel  tube  about  the  size  ordinarily  used 
in  paracentesis  of  the  abdomen,  and  possesses  a  flat  circular  flange  to 
prevent  its  introduction  for  more  than  U  inches.     The  end  is  sharpened 
like  a  cork  borer  and  is  inserted  into  a  narrow  incision  made  through 
the  skin  and  fascia.     The  instrument  is  bored  through  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  abdominal  wall  with  fairly  firm  pressure,  a  finger  prevent- 
ing a  sudden  slipping  in  of  the  instrument  to  any  great  depth.     The 
incision  is  made  about  half  an  inch  l^elow  the  navel  where  the  peritoneum 
is  adherent,  and  will  not  strip  before  it.     It  has  been  found  impossible 
to  perforate  or  otherwise  injure  tlie  l:)owel  with  this  instrument,  while  by 
attaching  a  sterile  bulb  and  ruliber  tube  to  the  external  end,  saline  solu- 
tion -to  the  amount  of  3  or  4  pints  can  be  run  into  the  cavity  within  ten 
minutes  or  less.     If  the  pulse  of  the  patient  can  be  detected  at  all  the 
fluid  is  rapidly  al)sorbed,  while  an  immediate  further  material  rise  of 
blood  pressure  is  obtained  by  applying  an  abdominal  binder  after  the 
t]-ansfusion  has  been  completed,  care  being  taken  not  to  embarrass  the 
respiration.     For  example,  3^  pints  of  hypertonic  saline  solution  were 
run  into  tlie  abdomen  of  a  cholera  patient  with  a  blood  pressure  of  only 
15   millimeters.     After  the  operation  the  pressure  was  found  to  have 
risen  to  65  millimeters,  while  an  al)dominal  binder  further  raised  it  to  73 
millimeters.     Three  hours  later  the  fluid  was  mostly  absorbed,  and  the 
pressure  was   88   millimeters,   while   on   the   following  morning   it  had 
reached  the  normal    (for  a  Bengali),  of  100  millimeters.     The  specific 
gravity   and  proportion   of   scnnn   in   the   blood   had  both   returned   to 
normal,  and  the  patient  was  passing  urine  freely  and  doing  well.     He 
subsequently  made  an  uninterrupted  recovery,  except  for  a  rise  of  tem- 
perature, whicli  was  found  to  be  due  to  nuilaria,  and  which  rapidly  fell 
under   ((uinine   treatment.     Tliis   plan    re(|uiies   further   testing,   but   it 
promises  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  methods  of  introducing  saline 
solutions  into  the  circulation,  while  it  should  also  prove  valuable  in  shock 
produced  from  other  cause  than  cholera.     In  both  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
vaso-motor  paralysis,  and  consequent  accunuilation  of  blood  in  the  portal 
system,  which  may  be  materially  relieved  by  the  pressure  exerted  by  an 
elastic  abdominal  bandage  after  intraperitoneal  transfusion.     The  same 
aseptic   precautions   are   necessary   as   for   intravenous   or   subcutaneous 
injections,  but  boiled  tap  water  has  been  safely  used  for  preparing  the 
salt  solutions  used  in  Calcutta  in  the  cholera  cases. 
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DEFICIKXT  iiLOOI)    I'HKSSURE  AS  THK   PRINCIPAL  CAUSK  OF  POST  CH0LE;KAIC 

UR-EMIA. 

Xow  that  the  use  of  hypertonic  saline  injections  enables  the  great 
majority  of  cholera  cases  to  l)e  tided  over  the  very  dangerous  collapse 
stage  of  the  disease,  that  coiiininii  and  deadly  late  c()in})licati()n.  uraMnia. 
has  become  relatively  more  imj^ortanl  than  ever.  A  comparative  analysis 
of  all  the  eases  treated  at  the  Calcutta  iledical  College  Hospital  in  1907, 
when  transfusions  were  rarely  given,  and  normal  saline  solution  only 
used,  with  those  dui'ing  the  year  11)08  when  hypertonic  injections  were 
employed,  showed  a  slightly  lower  death  rate  from  ui'aeniia  in  the  latter 
than  in  the  former  series,  namely.  T^S  per  cent  against  13.2  per  cent. 
'I'herefore  it  is  clear  that  the  strong  saline  solutions  in  no  way  predispose 
to  a  deficient  action  of  the  kidneys.  A  study  of  the  microscopical  changes 
in  the  kidneys  of  patients  wlio  liad  die(l  of  ])ost-choleraic  unemia.  led  me 
to  suspect  an  actual  meciianical  obstruction  to  the  circulation  through  the 
organs,  produced  by  the  great  effusion  of  blood  into  and  around  the 
tubules.  In  i)vdvv  to  test  tliis  hypnthesis  I  measured  the  height  i-e(iuired 
to  perfuse  normal  saline  solution  through  the  vessels,  of  the  kidney 
removed  at  the  post  mortem  examination.  These  experiments  were 
carried  on  with  healthy  kidneys  and  with  those  removed  from  ])atients 
who  bad  died  of  choleraic  urtemia.  The  results  were  very  striking,  for 
whereas  in  normal  organs  a  ])ressure  of  from  20  to  30  millimeters  of  mer- 
cury sufficed  to  i-un  a  good  stream  of  saline  solution  througli  the  organs, 
in  the  choleraic  kidneys  after  death  from  urjvmia  one  of  !H)  to  li»(i  milli- 
meters were  necessary.  In  one  case  of  death  from  pneumonia  following 
cholera,  the  ])atient  having  succundx'd  about  a  week  after  the  renal 
secretion  had  been  reestablished,  30  millimeters  pressure  only  was  needed 
to  pass  the  solution  through  the  kidney,  showing  that  it  was  only  in  the 
ura>niic  eases  that  the  obstruction  was  present.  I  have  therefore  watched 
the  blood  pressure  day  by  day  aftei-  recovery  fi-om  tlu'  collapse  state  of 
cholera  with  the  following  results:  Out  of  ten  cases  of  fatal  unemia 
subsecpicnt  to  intravenous  transfusion  in  live  the  pressure  toward  the 
end  was  not  over  80  millimeters,  in  three  not  above  !)(»  millimeters,  while 
in  only  two  did  it  reach  only  1(»<>  millimeters  and  that  was  jiist  after 
intraveiu)us  injeetinns.  two  and  live  days,  respectively,  before  death. 
Moreover-  filial  ui-a-mia  was  commoner  in  cases  which  had  not  been  trans- 
fused than  in  those  which  bad  been;  although  the  former  were  miub 
milder  cases  in  whom  ibe  measure  did  not  a|)pear  to  lie  necessary,  but 
in  which  the  blood  pressure  usually  rose  onl\  \ery  slowly  from  the  in- 
variable low  point  during  the  acute  stage  of  the  disease.  Again  a 
remarkable  recovery  from  apparently  hopeless  choleraic  uruMuia,  with 
rapid  stertorous  breathing,  followed  the  forcing  up  of  the  blood  i)ressure 
to  over  loo  millimeters  by  hypodermic  injections  of  adrenalin  and 
digitalin. 
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There  is,  then,  a  very  definite  relationsliip  between  a  continued  low 
blood  pressure  and  the  supervention  of  urannia  after  recovery  from 
the  acute  stage  of  cholera,  whitli  affords  most  valuable  indications  for 
treatment  of  this  justly  dreaded  complication,  rraemia  is  most  frequent 
in  two  classes  of  cases,  first  in  vei-y  acute  ones  admitted  early  in  the 
disease,  and  second,  in  mild  ones  athnitted  more  than  48  hours  after 
its  onset,  whose  treatment  has  been  consequently  neglected,  and  in  whicli 
a  low  blood  pressure  has  persisted  for  a  long  period  of  time. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

1.  The  severity  of  the  cholera  attack  is  in  })r()portion  to  the  loss  of 
fluid  and  salts  from  the  l)lood,  which,  in  all  but  mild  cases  of  the  disease, 
it  is  desirable  to  replace. 

2.  This  can  best  be  done  by  the  intravenous  injection  of  about  four 
pints  of  hypertonic  salt  solution,  two  drachms  of  sodium  chloride  to  the 
pint,  (1.35  per  cent)  being  a  suitable  strength.  The  use  of  this  solution 
has  reduced  the  mortality  during  1908  in  the  C*alcutta  Medical  College 
Hospital  by  nearly  one-half. 

3.  ^Vhen  time  does  not  suffice  and  the  staff  of  assistants  is  not  suf- 
ficiently large  foi-  the  regular  administration  of  intravenous  injections, 
the  salt  solution  may  be  given  intraperitoneally  with  great  advantage 
by  the  simple  method  described  above. 

4.  Post-choleraic  uraemia  is  associated  with  deficient  blood  jjressure. 
and  should  be  treated  by  methods  which  raise  the  tension  in  the  arterial 
system. 

(For  the  discussion  of  this  paper  before  the  l^hilippine  Islands  Medical 
Association  see  p.  141.) 


THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  A  CHOLERA  OUTBREAK  IN  THE 
PROVINCES  OF  THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS.' 


Bv  Allan  J.  AIcLaughlin.- 


The  measures  necessary  for  the  suppression  of  an  outbreak  of  cholera 
in  the  provinces  are  simply  the  measures  applicable  for  the  suppression 
of  cholera  anywhere^  with  such  modifications  as  may  be  necessary  because 
of  local  conditions. 

These  measures  naturally  group  themselves  into  general  and  local. 
Under  the  head  of  general  measures,  or  measures  calculated  to  prevent 
widespread  dissemination  from  unknown  sources  of  infection,  must  be 
placed : 

1.  The  securing  of  a  good  water  supply;  or  general  measures  to  render  the 
water  supply  safe. 

2.  Safe  disposal  of  fa?ces  of  the  entire  population. 

3.  House-to-house  inspection. 

4.  General  disinfection  of  hirge  areas  where  the  foci  can  not  be  located 
definitely. 

5.  Campaign  of  education. 

6.  Prohibition  of  certain  food  stuff's. 

7.  Enactment  of  necessary  ordinances. 

Under  local  measures,  or  measures  directed  toward  preventing  spread 
and  eradicating  infection  from  known  foci  of  infection,  are  placed : 

1.  Early  quarantine  of  liouse  and  inmates. 

2.  Disinfection  of  house  and  inmates. 

3.  Observation  of  contacts  for  five  days. 

4.  Examination  of  stools  of  contacts. 

GENERAL  MEASURES. 
1.    WATER    SUPPLY. 

The  best  water  supply  for  the  small  2)rovincial  towns  and  barrios  is 
undoubtedly  furnished  by  the  artesian  well.  The  sum  of  ^'ISOjOOO  was 
appropriated   last  year  by   the   Insular   Government   of   tlie   Pliilippine 

^  Read  at  the  Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Pliilippine  Islands  Medical  Associa- 
tion, February  12,  1909. 

^Passed  assistant  surgeon,  U.  S.  P.  H.  and  M.  H.  Sei'vice,  assistant  director  of 
Health. 
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Islands  and  is  now  being  expended  in  di'illin^-  artesian  wells  in  the  prov- 
inces which  have  suffered  most  from  cholera. 

The  itineraries  of  the  well-drilling  outfits  ai'e  made  out  according  to 
the  recommendations  of  the  Bureau  of  Health.  The  object  lesson  given 
b}'  the  Insular  (lovernment  in  drilling  artesian  wells  successfully  has  had 
its  effect  on  some  of  the  more  ])rogressive  provinces  and  several  pro- 
vincial boards  have  bought  oi-  propose  to  buy  well-drilling  outfits  for 
furnishing  artesian  well  water  wherever  feasible  within  their  provinces. 

The  water  supply  in  the  majority  of  the  provincial  to\nis  and  barrios 
is  still  derived  from  sources  easily  infected,  such  as  rivers,  streams, 
ponds,  pools,  and  shallow  wells.  The  best  of  these  wells  should  be 
selected  and  the  others  closed.  If  the  water  of  the  wells  selected  is  of 
doubtful  quality,  it  may  be  treated  with  permanganate  of  potash  or 
boiled,  and  then  issued  under  guard,  with  an  absolute  prohibition  of  the 
use  of  water  from  any  other  source.  If  tlu^  water  is  taken  from  a  river 
every  effort  should  be  tnade  to  prevent  pollution  of  the  stream.  There 
should  be  absolute  prohibition  of  bathing  or  washing  of  clothes  in  the 
stream,  and  the  ])eo])le  should  be  advised  to  boil  all  water  before 
using  it. 

•2.  i)isi'os.\L  OF  k.t;ces. 

The  demonstration  of  the  j)resence  of  bacilli  carriers  shows  us  that 
the  defecations  of  the  apparently  healthy  nuiy  be  dangerous,  so  that  we 
inust  not  only  dispose  of  in  a  sanitary  manner  the  stools  of  those  actually 
sick  with  cholera,  but  also  make  safe  disposal  of  the  stools  of  the  entire 
population. 

In  large  cities,  with  sewer  systems  and  Hush  closets,  this  part  of  the 
problem  is  easy  of  solution.  l»ut  in  Manila,  and  to  a  greater  extent  in 
the  jjrovinces,  it  presents  great  dilhculties  because  of  the  habits  of  the 
people  aiul  certain  peculiarities  of  climate  and  topography. 

Tlie  IMiilipiiine  village  and  town  are  usually  poor,  and  expensive 
systems  of  disposal  of  waste  is  out  of  the  question.  The  sim])le  ])it.  used 
as  a  closet,  where  the  stools  are  covered  by  lime  or  fresh  earth,  is  effective 
during  the  dry  season,  or,  wben  situated  on  high  ground,  is  satisfactory 
in  the  wet  one.  in  low,  marshy  districts,  during  the  rainy  season,  the 
pit  is  unsatisfactory,  and  a  pail  system,  or  some  simple  modification 
thereof,  is  probably  most  satisfactory.  A  disinfecting  solution  should  be 
furnished  householders  and  all  persons  re(|uired  to  deposit  their  dejections 
into  this  solution. 

:!.    IIOISK-TO  limSK   INSrKCTIO.N. 

House-to-house  insjtection  is  very  important  and  if  carefully  done  the 
cases  are  discovered  early  and  (be  house  mux  be  quarantined  before 
contacts  have  had  a  chance  to  scatter.  To  be  effective  it  should  be  done 
at  least  once  dailv. 
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4.    (iENKKAL    DISl XKIX'TIOX    OF    I.AKGE    AREAS. 

Geuerai  disinrection  of  large  areas  is  necessary  at  times  wlien  scattered 
cases  occur  over  a  large  area  and  the  source  of  infection  can  not  be 
definitely  located.  Such  disinfection  should  include  that  of  all  closets  or 
any  substitute  therefor,  or  any  place  suspected  of  l)eing  soiled  or  infected 
by' faecal  matter.  It  may  inchule  also  disinfection  of  tlie  hands  of  the 
l)eople  in  the  suspected  area,  and  an  efi'ort  sliould  1»'  tnack^  to  induce 
them  to  Avash  their  hands  before  eating. 

.5.    CAMPAIGN    OF    EDUCATION. 

The  inruk-ation  of  cleanly  habits  among  the  people,  and  instruction  as 
to  how  they  should  ])rotect  themselves  from  infection  are  very  valuable 
general  measures  in  the  prophylaxis  of  cholera.  The  campaign  is  most 
effectively  carried  on  in  the  schoolroom  and  from  the  pulpit.  The 
medical  officer  avIio  is  able  to  secure  in  this  work  the  cooperation  of  the 
local  padre  and  school-teacher  will  be  indeed  fortunate.  The  Director  of 
Education  and  the  Archbishop  of  Manila  have  done  everything  in  their 
power  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  their  representatives  in  the  provinces 
with  the  Bureau  of  Health.  The  cholera  circular  of  the  Bureau  of 
Health  is  concise  and  explicit  and  contains  all  the  necessary  rules  for 
protection  against  infection.  The  circular  is  ]U-inted  in  Spanish,  English, 
and  the  principal  native  dialects. 

(1.    THE   PROHIBITION    OF   CERTAIN    FOOD    STUFFS. 

The  prohibition  of  certain  native  foods,  fruits,  and  vegetables  seems  to 
l)e  a  useful  measure,  although  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  reason  why 
such  prohibition  is  beneficial.  Some  of  these  foods  are  very  irritating 
and  indigestible  and  may  be  only  predisposing  factors.  All  these  pro- 
hibited foods  may  cause  infection,  as  they  are  either  eaten  raw  or  long 
after  cooking,  and  are  handled  by  a  peo])le  many  of  whom  in  epidemic 
times  may  be  bacilli  carriers  and  whose  habits  of  personal  hygiene  are 
those  of  a  semi-savage  people  who  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  refinement 
of  using  a  knife,  fork,  or  spoon  at  their  meals,  or  the  washing  of  their 
hands  before  eating. 

7.    ENACTMENT   OF    SANITARY    ORDINANCES. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  induce  the  municipal  board  to  pass  necessary 
ordinances  in  order  to  place  these  general  measures  in  force,  if  such 
ordinances  do  not  already  exist,  and  the  accomplishment  of  this  is  an 
art  in  itself.  I  think  the  past  grand  master  in  the  art  of  inducing 
municipal  councils  to  pass  and  enforce  sanitary  ordinances  in  the  Phil- 
ippines is  Medical  Inspector  Paul  Clements  of  the  Bureau  of  Health. 
An  efficient  and  fearless  justice  of  the  peace  is  essential  to  see  that  the 
enforcement  of  the  ordinances  is  real  and  to  apply  substantial  fines  to 
the  otfenders. 
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LOCAL    MEASURES. 

1.    gUAKAXTINE    OF    THE   INFECTED    HOUSES. 

A  quarantine  of  an  infected  liouse  to  be  effective  must  be  placed 
early  and  maintained  rigidly.  The  local  police  are  usually  worthless, 
and  the  best  residts  are  obtained  by  employing  outsiders,  preferably  the 
Constabulary,  who  have  no  interests,  "parientes"  or  "amigos"  in  the 
larrio  and  who  will  obey  instructions  implicitly. 

2.    DISINFECTION. 

As  the  cases  must  remain  and  be  cared  for  in  the  houses  in  which 
they  are  found,  one  room  is  first  disinfected,  and  the  patient  placed 
therein  with  a  person  acting  as  nurse.  Disinfecting  solution  is  furnished 
for  the  treatment  of  excreta,  and  instruction  in  the  care  of  the  sick  and 
in  self-protection  is  given  to  those  in  attendance  on  the  patient.  The 
rest  of  the  house  and  its  contents  are  then  disinfected  by  washing  or  by 
immersion  of  the  articles  in  a  disinfecting  solution.  The  contacts  are 
disinfected  and  isolated;  they  arc  held  under  obsen^ation  for  five  days, 
and  whenever  possible  their  stools  are  examined  for  cholera  vibrios. 

When,  through  the  apathy  or  incompetence  of  local  officials,  it  be- 
comes necessary  for  Insular  officers  to  take  charge  of  a  cholera  situation 
in  a  provincial  town,  they  usually  find  that  little,  if  any,  effort  has  been 
made  to  carry  out  these  two  very  important  factor?  which  are  so  suc- 
cessful in  combating  cliolera. 

The  first  two  cases  of  cholera  in  the  ^Mariquina  Valley,  during  tlie 
present  fiscal  year,  occurred  in  the  municipality  of  Mariquina  on  the 
30  th  of  August,  one  of  them  dying  on  the  same  day  of  the  attack  and 
the  other  living  until  tlie  next  day.  During  the  month  of  September, 
from  the  11th  to  the  31st,  a  total  of  61  cases  and  48  deaths  were  reported 
from  this  town. 

In  Pasig,  the  disease  broke  out  on  tlie  2d  of  September,  there  being 
during  the  month  60  cases  and  50  deaths. 

In  San  Mateo,  the  disease  appeared  on  the  7th  of  September,  the 
total  for  tlie  montli  being  46  cases  and  40  deaths. 

The  outbreak  was  coincidental  with  the  Manila  epidemic,  but  neverthe- 
less men  were  sent  from  Manila  to  organize  tlie  available  force  and  to 
direct  operations.  Sanitary  Inspector  Percy  was  detailed  for  duty  in 
the  Mariquina  Valley  from  September  10  lo  October  20;  medical  in- 
spector Vicente  do  .Fcsus  from  September  20  to  Octobei-  24;  and 
Sanitary  Inspector  Palmer  from  October  18  to  October  30. 

Troops  were  sent  to  Mariquina  to  ])rotect  the  water  supply  of  the  city 
of  Manila  and  remained  on  duty  until  the  water  from  the  new  water 
system  was  turned  into  the  mains. 

Permission  was  granted  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  guarding  the 
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river  and  the  removal  of  the  pail  system  installed  by  the  city  of  Manila, 
when  the  inauguration  of  the  new  water  system  rendered  these  precau- 
tions unnecessary  for  the  protection  of  the  Manila  water  supply.  The 
provincial  and  municipal  authorities  were  urged  to  provide  an  efficient 
substitute  for  the  pail  system  removed  from  Mariquina.  This  they 
failed  to  do. 

When  left  to  themselves,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  local  authorities, 
with  one  or  two  remarkable  exceptions,  relapsed  into  their  habitual 
apathy.  The  president  of  the  sanitary  department  of  Mariquina,  Vi- 
cente Mallori,  and  the  Justice  of  peace  of  the  same  town,  did  probably 
all  that  two  individuals  could  do  without  support  from  the  other  muni- 
cipal officials. 

As  a  result  of  the  work  of  organization  done  by  Dr.  Jesus  and  Sanitary 
Inspectors  Percy  and  Palmer,  and  the  campaign  carried  on  under  their 
direction,  cholera  disappeared  from  the  valley  by  November  16.  The 
entire  district  was  free  from  cholera  from  November  16  to  December 
12,  when  one  case  occurred  in  San  Mateo.  This  was  followed  by  a 
reappearance  of  the  disease  on  the  14th  in  Mariquina,  and  in  Pasig  on 
the  21st,  the  total  for  the  valley  for  the  month  of  December  being  87 
cases  with  77  deaths. 

Medical  Inspector  Laughlin,  late  in  December,  made  an  inspection  of 
Pasig  and  other  to\^Tis  and  attempted  to  stir  the  local  officials  into  ac- 
tivity. On  December  29  and  30,  Medical  Inspector  Clements  made  an 
inspection  of  the  entire  valley  and  did  some  strenuous  work  exhorting 
the  municipal  councils  to  action.  On  December  31  the  writer,  after  a 
careful  inspection  of  Pasig,  Mariquina,  San  Mateo,  and  Montalban,. 
decided  that  the  local  authorities  were  unable  to  cope  with  the  situation 
quickly  and  placed  the  following  organization  at  work  on  January  1, 
1909.     All  of  the  men  employed  belonged  to  the  regular  Manila  force : 

Pasig:  Sanitary  Inspector  Ilogle  in  charge;  10  assistant  sanitary  in- 
spectors; 1  disinfector. 

Mariquina:  Sanitary  Inspector  Pauly  in  charge;  Sanitary  Inspector 
Jacobsen ;  10  assistant  sanitary  inspectors ;  1  disinfector. 

San  Mateo  and  Montalban:  Sanitary  Inspector  Percy  in  charge;  10 
assistant  sanitary  inspectors;  1  disinfector. 

Daily  inspection  of  the  entire  valley  was  made  by  Medical  Inspector 
Paul  Clements,  and  inspection  three  times  per  week  by  the  writer. 

On  the  3d  of  January,  upon  request  of  the  writer,  the  Governor-General 
ordered  two  companies  of  Constabulary  to  assist  in  this  work.  They 
were  available  for  duty  on  January  5.  The  campaign  was  directed  along 
the  lines  of  our  work  in  Manila  in  the  recent  epidemic,  recognizing  that 
the  cardinal  principle  in  fighting  cholera  is  the  proper  disposition  of  the 
faeces  of  the  entire  population.  Every  householder  in  Pasig,  Mariquina, 
and  San  Mateo  was  compelled  to  keep  his  premises  clean,  to  dig  a  pit 
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for  the  reception  of  f*eal  matter  and  to  cover  such  fan-al  matter  with 
lime  or  fresh  earth.  House-to-house  inspection  was  made  by  the  as- 
sistant sanitary  insi)ectors  in  order  that  the  cases  might  be  found  in 
the  earlv  stage  of  tlie  disease,  the  cholera  cases  were  immediately  quaran- 
tined uiidcr  Constabulary  guard,  and  careful  and  thorough  disinfection 
carried  out.  The  Bureau  of  Health  in  this  fifteen-day  campaign  not  only 
furnished  all  personnel,  Imt  also  furnished  15  tons  of  lime  and  several 
barrels  of  J  eye's  fluid  and  carbolic  acid  for  disinfection. 

The  rapid  decrease  in  the  niiin])or  of  cases  a  day  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing tai)le: 


Town. 

January. 

1 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

6; 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11        12. 

3 

3 
1 

2 
5 
0 

3 

1 
2 

3 

2 

1 

4 

2 

1 

2 

2 
0 

1 

1 
1 

1 

0  1 

1  0 

1  i     0 

1 
0 
0 

1 
1         0 

San  Mateo  and  Montalban 

Pasig                   - 

0 

1 

1 1 

0 

These   towns   having   been   live   days   without    a   case   of   cliob'ra    the 
"Nfauila  force  was  withdrawn  on  January  IG  and   IT.  TJOH. 


Totals  for  3  towns  for  15  days  preced- 
ing advent  of  Insular  officials,  with 
muuicMpal  ami  proviiiciiil  health  of- 
ficers in  charge.  December  17  to  31, 
1908. 

Totals  for  the  same  3  towns  for  15  days 
during  which  Insular  otlicers  had 
charge.  January  1  to  15,  1909. 

Date. 

Number 
of  cases. 

Number 
^**^^^-                        of  cases. 

1 
0 
4 
G 
4 
2 
10 
6 
5 
7 
9 

January  1 7 

January  2 

7 

January  3 

0 
6 
7 
4 
3 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 

January  4 

Januarys 

January  6 

January  7 

December  24 

January  9 

January  10    

January  11 

December  28    -      

12 

7 
!              4 

1              4 

1 

January  12 

January  13  .-. 

December  30 

January  15 

Tlie  sudden  reduction  in  cases  after  the  ('onstabulary  became  available 

(III  .Inmiurv  •')  will  l)c  noted,  showing  the  rW'rvi  nf  cHiiicnt  <iuaiantinc  of 
the  infected  houses. 

In   fifteen   days   the    valley    was    practically   cleared    of   cholera.      The 
mciisurcs  employed  were  of  kindergarten  simplicity.     The  local  author- 
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ities  and  the  district  liealtli  ollieer  were  continually  urged  to  take  note  of 
these  measures,  and  it  is  hoped  that  their  continuance  will  follow. 

In  view  of  the  rapid  reduction  in  the  number  of  cases,  there  is  sufficient 
local  force,  including  sanitary  inspectors,  police,  and  otlicr  employees  of 
the  municipalities  to  carry  on  the  work  provided  the  imiuicipal  president, 
the  other  municipal  officials,  and  the  police  do  their  duty. 

The  chief  difficulty  arises  from  the  reluctance  of  municipal  officials  to 
prosecute  "parientes"  or  "amigos."  There  is  also  no  doubt  that  the 
average  native  policeman  for  the  same  reason  makes  a  very  inefficient 
quarantine  guard  or  sanitary  inspector;  he  hesitates  or  neglects  to  report 
infractions  of  health  ordinances  if  the  infractors  are  friends  or  relatives, 
and  he  usually  permits  friends  or  relatives  to  enter  or  leave  infected  houses 
when  he  is  left  alone  in  charge. 

it  was  deemed  advisable  to  remove  the  president  of  the  municipal 
board  of  health  of  Pasig  from  office.  This  individual  complied  with 
instructions  inasmuch  as  he  disinfected  the  house  and  placed  it  under 
(piarantine  guard,  but  it  was  his  practice  to  permit  infected  clothing, 
bedding,  dishes,  food  and  drink  to  be  removed  and  he  theji  disinfected 
the  empty  house.  He  permitted  the  contacts  to  escape  and  then  placed 
his  quarantine  guard  on  the  empty  house,  which  he  had  just  disinfected. 
This  was  not  ignorance,  but  rather  an  exaggerated  desire  to  please  his 
friends  or  to  avoid  making  enemies. 

The  success  achieved  in  the  towns  of  Mariquina,  Pasig,  and  San 
Mateo  was  repeated  later  in  January  in  Taytay  and  Binangonan,  which 
towns  are  also  in  Eizal  Province. 

The  course  of  the  outbreak  is  best  shown  on  the  charts  a])pended. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Chart  1.  Diagram    showing    prevalence    of    cholera    in    Mariquina,    San    Mateo, 
Montalban,  and  Pasig,  Rizal  Province. 
2.  Diagram  showing  prevalence  of  cholera  in  Binangonan,  Rizal  Province. 
.3.  Diagram  showing  prevalence  of  cholera  in  Taytay,  Piizal  Province. 
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REMARKS  ON  PIROPLASMOSIS/ 


By  E.  Martini.' 


Theobald  Smith  was  the  first  to  recognize  the  real  nature  of  Piro- 
plasmata.  He  discovered  the  germ  of  Texas  fever  in  the  red  blood  cells 
of  cattle  in  1893  and  called  it  Pirosoma  higeminum  on  account  of  its 
pearlike  shape.  Babes,  a  Roumanian,  in  1888,  had  already  observed 
similar  organisms  in  the  red  blood  cells  of  cattle,  but  he  held  them  to  be 
diplococci.  Although  these  organisms  are  in  no  way  related  to  bacteria, 
nevertheless,  to  Babes  is  given  the  priority  of  their  discovery,  especially 
by  zoologists,  and  the  whole  group  is  called  after  him  Babesia;  other 
observers,  especially  Laveran  and  Mesnil,  inclining  more  to  Theobald 
Smith's  nomenclature,  have  adopted  the  name  of  Piroplasma. 

The  Piroplasma  higeminum  which  I  shall  describe  fully  as  a  type  of 
the  group  is  illustrated  in  Plate  I,  fig.  1.  The  organism  is  pear-shaped  in 
outline  and  the  body  is  double ;  the  cytoplasm  stains  blue,  and  the  chroma- 
tin-mass  red.  The  whole  parasite  lies  within  a  red  blood  cell.  This 
parasite  is  transferred  from  animal  to  animal  by  means  of  ticks,  and  it 
weakens  or  even  kills  the  host  which  it  attacks  through  the  destruction 
of  enormous  numbers  of  red  blood  cells,  or  in  other  words,  by  the  severe 
ansemia  which  it  produces. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  give  a  full  description  of  all  the  symptoms 
of  the  diseases  to  which  Piroplasmata  give  rise,  and  in  regard  to  the 
transmission  of  the  diseases,  I  shall  merely  remark  that  only  adult  ticks, 
which  have  sucked  the  infected  blood,  or  their  young,  are  capable  of 
transferring  the  disease  from  a  sick  to  a  healthy  animal. 

Since  the  discovery  of  Piroplasma  higeminum  similar  organisms  have 
been  sought  for  in  all  species  of  animals,  not  excepting  man  and  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  world.  The  Piroplasma  of  the  horse  and  of  the 
dog  and  the  Piroplasma  of  Rhodesia  fever  in  cattle,  and  others,  all  of 
similar  morphology,  have  now  been  discovered.  The  last,  name  Piro- 
plasma parvum,  is  extremely  destructive  to  cattle,  and  was  discovered  by 
Koch  in  Rhodesia. 

^  Read  at  the  Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Philippine  Islands  Medical  Associa- 
tion, February  13,  1909. 

*  Surgeon  major,  Royal  German  Navy;  detailed  medical  biologist  to  the 
Biological  Laboratory,  Bureau  of  Science,  Manila,  P.  I. 
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In  the  case  of  infection  with  all  of  these  parasites,  ticks  were  demon- 
strated as  the  means  of  transmission  of  the  disease  from  one  animal  to 
another.  A  recital  of  the  names  of  the  various  species  of  ticks  concerned 
in  the  transmission  of  the  disease  would  be  of  little  importance  in  the 
present  discussion. 

At  least  one,  and  perhaps  more  varieties  of  Piroplasmata  exist  in 
East  Asia  and  I  have  been  able  to  discover  recently  a  Piroplasma  in 
calves  in  Manila.  The  parasites  lie  within  the  red  blood  cells  like  other 
species  of  Piroplasma,  generally  they  are  rod-shaped  or  have  the  form 
of  an  arrow.  It  is  seldom  that  they  assume  a  ring  shape.  The  chro- 
matin-mass  is  quite  distinct  and  sometimes  two  chromatin-masses  can  be 
seen;  rarely  four  are  visible.     (Plate  I,  figs.  2  to  4.) 

Such  is  the  appearance  of  the  Piroplasmata  as  they  occur  in  the  animal 
body.  I  am  convinced  that  other  important  species  of  these  parasites 
will  be  discovered  in  the  near  future. 

The  discovery  of  a  Trypanosoma  in  human  beings,  which  had  been  at 
first  observed  only  in  animals  inspired  a  careful  search  for  species  of 
Piroplasma  in  man.  And  these  attempts  have  also  been  successful.  The 
cause  of  both  typhus  fever  and  of  Rocky  Mountain  fever  was  first  attri- 
buted to  Piroplasmata;  in  both  instances,  unfortunately,  a  confirmation  of 
these  claims  is  wanting.  Finally  in  1903  a  somewhat  similar  organism 
to  the  Piroplasmata  was  found  in  man.  Leishman  and  Donovan,  working 
entirely  independently  of  each  other,  found  the  Piroplasma  of  Kala-azar, 
the  one  in  smears  made  from  a  spleen  at  autopsy  the  other  in  material  ob- 
tained by  splenic  puncture.  Later,  Homer  Wright  discovered  the  Piro- 
plasma of  tropical  ulcer,  which  resembles  that  of  Kala-azar.  The 
Piroplasma  of  Kala-azar  has  received  through  Laveran  the  name  of 
Leislimani  donovani,  which  indicates  that  in  his  opinion  this  parasite 
belongs  to  a  new  group.  Homer  ^Yright  has  given  the  name  of  Ilclcosoma 
iropicum  to  the  parasite  which  he  discovered. 

While  the  first  mentioned  Piroplasma,  namely,  Pirosoma  higcminum 
and  Piroplasma  parvum  occur  within  the  red  blood  cells,  the  human 
parasites  just  referred  to  are  found  in  the  leucocytes  and  macrophages. 
This  is  very  evident  in  specimens  made  from  the  spleen  of  a  case  of 
Kala-azar. 

Whereas  ordinarily  the  leucocytes  and  macrophages  act  as  piiagocytes 
and  destroy  the  microorganisms,  in  these  instances  the  reverse  is  some- 
times true  and  the  parasites  destroy  the  leucocytes  and  macrophages. 
Therefore,  the  name  Piroplasma  Icucocytophagum  might  be  an  appro- 
priate one  for  the  group. 

The  suggestion  to  place  these  parasites,  wliicli  are  so  different  mor- 
phologically, in  the  same  group  with  the  Pirosoma  bigeminum  and  Piro- 
}ilasma  parvum  (the  erythrocytophages),  may  seem  at  first  surprising: 
however,  some  support  for  such  an  idea  may  be  received  from  the  fact  that 
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intracellular  parasites,  such  as  the  Malaria  plasmodia,  possess  the  biolo- 
gical faculty  of  changing  the  blood  pigment  into  visible,  amorphous  parti- 
cles, which  faculty  is  entirely  wanting  in  the  Piroplasma  group.  I  will 
not  enter  here  upon  a  discussion  of  the  relationship  between  these  leucocy- 
tophages  and  the  trypanosomes,  an  idea  which  has  been  suggested  in  a 
recent  work,  because  this  relationship  at  the  present  time  is  not  quite 
clear. 

For  the  present,  the  following  species  of  parasites  may  be  referi-ed  to 
one  group : 

(1)  Pirosoma  higeniinum  aptly  named  by  Theobald  Smith  on  account 
of  its  pear-shaped,  double  body.  The  parasite  is  free  from  pigment,  is 
situated  in  the  red  blood  cells,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  representative  of 
the  whole  group. 

(2)  Piroplasma  parvum. — This  organism  sometimes  possesses  a  double 
body,  but  is  not  pear-shaped  in  outline;  it  likewise  is  free  from  pigment 
and  is  situated  in  the  red  blood  cells. 

(3)  Lcishmani  donovani  and  Helcosoma  tropicum,  both  of  these  para- 
sites are  also  free  from  pigment  and  therefore  are  classified  with  the 
other  two. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Plate  I. 


Fig.   1.  Piroplasma  bigeminum. 
2,  3,  4.  Piroplasma  parvum. 
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THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FILARIA  IN  THE  PHILIPPINE 

ISLANDS.' 


By  James  M.  Phalen  and  Hexry  J.  Xichols.- 


I.  Introduction. 
II.  Material. 

III.  Methods. 

IV.  Distribution. 

V.  Filarial  Parasites   of  INIax  and   Animals. 
VI.  Practical  Considerations. 
VII.  Conclusions. 

I.      INTKODUCTION. 

In  a  brief  article  pnblislied  the  previous  year,^  the  writers  reported 
the  result  of  a  little  over  one  thousand  blood  examinations  for  filaria, 
these  examinations  being  made  in  various  localities  in  Mindanao,  Cebu, 
and  ]\ranila. 

The  investigations  indicated  that  a  small  amount  of  filariasis  was 
present  throughout  the  Archipelago,  and  to  form  some  adequate  idea 
of  its  prevalence  and  distribution,  the  examinations  thus  commenced 
have  been  since  continued. 

The  present  paper  is  based  upon  nearly  6,400  examinations  of 
as  many  subjects,  with  positive  findings  in  127  cases,  showing  nearly 
2  per  cent  of  infection  for  the  Islands.  The  localities  covered  by  these 
investigations  include  nearly  the  whole  of  Luzon,  the  principal  islands 
of  the  Visayan  group,  tlie  northern  end  of  ^lindoro,  and  scattered  sec- 
tions near  the  coast  of  Mindanao. 

II.       MATERIAL. 

The  enlisted  personnel  of  the  Philippine  Scouts  furnished  -1,883 
subjects  for  examination,  the  remaining  number  being  made  up  of  house 
servants  and  quartermaster  employees  at  different  militaiT  stations,  in- 
mates of  provincial  jails,  and  others  from  whom  blood  specimens  could 

^  Read  at  the  Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Philippine  Islands  Medical  Associa- 
tion, Manila,  P.  I.,  February  13,  1909. 

^  Captain,  iledical  Corps,  United  States  Army,  and  first  lieutenant,  Medical 
Corps,  United  States  Army,  constituting  the  United  States  Army  Board  for  the 
Study  of  Tropical  Diseases,  as  They  Occur  in  the  Pliilippine  Islamls. 

^This  Journal,  Hec.  B.   (1908),  3,  305. 
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be  obtained.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  great  majority  of  the  subjects 
were  adult  males,  and  thus  the  results  obtained  from  the  examinations 
are  not  entirely  representative  of  the  entire  population. 

So  far  as  sex  is  concerned,  the  error  thus  introduced  is  probably  of 
little  moment,  as  the  occupations  and  habits,  and  therefore  the  op- 
portunities for  infection  are  much  the  same  for  the  women  of  the  Phil- 
ippines, especially  for  the  classes  here  considered,  as  for  the  men.  Of 
the  number  examined  by  us  93  were  women,  of  whom  3  were  infected, 
indicating  a  percentage  of  infection  among  females  of  about  the  same  as 
for  the  entire  number  of  examinations.  Of  35  subjects  afflicted  with 
elephantoid  disease  observed  in  the  Provinces  of  Albay  and  Sorsogon, 
14  were  women. 

With  regard  to  age  also  the  subjects  were  not  entirely  representative 
of  the  whole  population.  A  very  large  majority  of  the  persons  examined 
were  between  20  and  30  years.  The  filarial  infection,  once  introduced, 
persists  indefinitely,  probably  aided  by  frequent  auto-inoculation  in  the 
presence  of  suitable  mosquitoes.  It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  number  of  such  infections  would  be  in  nearly  direct  ratio  to 
the  age.  In  the  subjects  affected  with  elephantiasis,  before  mentioned, 
the  average  age  at  the  incidence  of  tlie  disease  was  about  35  years. 
Allowing  then  for  a  smaller  number  of  infections  in  the  young  and  a 
larger  number  in  those  of  middle  age  and  in  older  individuals,  our 
subjects  should  represent  a  fair  average  of  the  general  population. 

The  subjects  examined  are  representative  of  the  mass  of  the  Filipino 
people,  although  the  highest  class  is  not  represented  and  the  lowest 
laboring  class  by  but  a  very  small  number.  Besides  the  Filipinos,  several 
hundred  Moros  were  included  in  the  examinations  and  a  few  Chinese  and 
Japanese  residents. 

The  examinations  have  been  made  either  by  the  writers  or  by  medical 
officers  of  the  Army  at  the  several  stations  occupied  by  native  troops, 
knowTi  as  Philippine  Scouts.  Including  American  negro  soldiers,  a 
total  of  6,804  cases  have  been  examined  for  filaria;  3,447  by  the 
Tropical  Board,  and  3,357  by  medical  officers  as  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing table  (Table  II).  The  findings  given  in  each  case  have  been 
confirmed  by  us. 

III.      METHODS. 

Tiie  chief  surgeon  of  the  division  issued  a  circular  requesting  either 
that  an  examination  be  made  of  the  men  of  each  command  by  the  local 
medical  officer  or  that  suitable  specimens  be  taken  and  forwarded  to  the 
Army  Tropical  Board  for  examination.  Tlie  circular  of  instruction  re- 
quested the  examination  of  fresh  specimens  of  blood  taken  after  9  o'clock 
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at  night,  or  preferably  the  examination  of  dried  specimens  by  the  follow- 
ing method.  Four  large  drops  are  placed  close  together  near  the  center 
of  the  slide  and  they  are  then  run  together  with  a  needle  to  form  a  thick 
smear  of  the  size  of  a  small,  square  cover-glass.  The  smear  is  allowed  to 
dry  in  the  air  and  may  be  examined  at  any  time  thereafter.  When  the 
smear  is  looked  over,  it  is  first  placed  face  downward  in  a  shallow  dish  of 
water,  the  ends  of  the  slide  supported  upon  glass  rods.  Within  a  few 
minutes,  depending  upon  how  long  the  smear  has  been  kept,  the  haemo- 
globin will  have  become  dissolved  out  of  the  smear,  leaving  a  whitish  film 
upon  the  slide.  This  is  best  examined  with  a  low-power  lens  while  still 
wet  and  without  staining.  The  advantages  of  this  method  are  that  a 
much  larger  amount  of  blood  is  examined  than  if  the  fresh  specimen  is 
employed  and  that  the  examination  may  be  made  at  any  subsequent  time. 
This  is  very  important  where  a  large  number  of  persons  are  to  be  examined 
and  when  the  specimens  are  taken  at  night.  Then  too,  the  smear  can  be 
run  over  very  rapidly  and  with  very  little  strain  on  the  vision,  the  filarial 
embryo  catching  the  eye  as  soon  as  it  comes  into  the  field.  To  one  not 
familiar  with  the  appearance  of  the  embryo  in  such  preparations,  there 
are  many  objects,  chiefly  plant  fibers,  which  may  at  a  glance  resemble 
filaria,  but  by  observing  them  with  a  higher  power  lens,  all  doubt  as  to 
their  nature  will  be  removed.  After  having  seen  the  filarial  embryo 
once,  the  examiner  will  have  no  difficulty  thereafter  in  recognizing  it 
immediately  with  a  low-power  lens.  Such  preparations  are  of  no  value 
in  determining  the  species  of  the  parasite,  the  presence  or  absence  of  a 
sheath  being  about  the  only  important  point  that  can  be  determined 
from  dried  specimens.  Having  found  the  parasite  by  this  method,  the 
further  study  of  it  must  be  carried  out  with  fresh  specimens. 

In  our  investigations  only  one  examination  of  one  blood  specimen  from 
each  subject  was  made.  On  this  account  some  slight  infections  with 
filaria  may  have  been  overlooked,  but  it  is  not  thought  that  the  number 
so  missed  could  be  very  great.  Among  the  large  number  of  filarial  cases 
that  we  have  seen  in  the  last  year,  there  were  not  more  than  a  half  dozen 
in  whose  blood  embryos  could  not  be  found  in  every  specimen  taken  at 
night.  In  a  large  proportion  20  to  40  embryos  per  drop  could  be  found, 
while  in  several  instances  the  number  reached  well  above  a  hundred. 

IV.      DISTRIBUTION. 

The  following  table  shows  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  parasite 
in  the  Islands.  The  Provinces  of  Luzon  and  Mindanao  have  been 
arranged  in  groups  either  on  account  of  their  proximity  or  on  account  of 
tribal  affiliation  of  the  inhabitants.  For  the  rest  of  the  Archipelago,  the 
distribution  is  shown  by  islands. 
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Table  I. — Distribution  of  Filaria  nocturna  in  the  PhiUppine  Islands. 


Source. 


Number 

ex- 
amined. 


Ilocanos  (Ilocos  Norte,  Ilocos  Sur,  and  Union) ._. 

Cagayanes     (Cagayan,    Isabela,    Infanta,    and 
Nueva  Vizcaya) 

Pangasinans  (Pangasinan,  Tarlac,  Nueva  Ecija, 
and  Zambales) 

I'anipangans  (including  Mucabebes) 

Tagalogs     (Bulacan,     Rizal,     Cavite,     Laguna,  | 
Batangas,  Tayabas,  and  Mindoro) 

Tagalogs  in  Manila 

Bicols  (Ambos  Camarines,  Albay.  and  Sorsogon) 

Inhabitants  of— 

Bohol 

Cebu 

Leyte .._. 

Negros 

I'anay 

Samar 

Cotabato 

Lanao  and  Misamis 

Zamboanga 

Davao 

Miscellaneous 

Total 


1,019 

394 

374 
1,140 

399 
292 
365 

27 
519 
253 
131 
536 
141 
390 
191 
172  I 


Infected. 


Number.  Per  cent. 

I i 


6         0..58 

I 
1  1       0.26 


0  I      0.0 

1  0.088 


41 


6,384 


0.  .53 
4.4 
10. 1 

7.4 

0.57 

7.8 

1.5 

0.74 

2.8 

1.3 

4.7 

1.25 


0.0 


The  percentage  for  the  various  localities  can  be  seen  more  readily  by 
reference  to  the  accompanying  map.  The  examinations  classified  as 
"miscellaneous"  were  mainly  from  the  Province  of  Bataan  and  from  the 
smaller  islands,  from  wliich  localities  there  vi^ere  not  enough  examinations 
to  warrant  making  an  estimate  of  the  percentage  of  infection.  The 
district  of  Davao  has  been  given  tentatively  a  percentage  of  between  2 
and  5.  Three  infections  have  been  found  among  a  small  number  of 
examinations  and  Captain  Ames  of  the  Constabulary  service  reported 
that  he  had  found  12  cases  in  tlie  course  of  liis  ordinary  medical 
practice  in  three  years. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  inaii.  the  greater  part  of  Luzon  and  the 
populous  Islands  of  Panay,  Negros.  and  Cebu  show  an  infection  of  less 
than  1  per  cent;  in  most  instances  it  is  much  less  than  this.  Among 
over  50  cases  of  elephantoid  disease  of  which  we  have  definite  records, 
only  tliree  lived  within  these  regions.  Filarial  disease,  therefore,  is 
not  an  important  one  in  this  large  area. 

However,  in  soutlieastern  Luzon,  and  the  Islands  of  Samar,  Leyte. 
and  liohol  over  5  per  cent  of  the  population  is  infected,  and  in  some 
localities   fully    10   per  cent.     Forty   of   the  cases   of  elephantiasis   en- 
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countered  live  in  these  regions.  Therefore,  fiharial  disease  must  be 
considered  of  great  importance  in  these  portions  of  the  Islands.  The 
description  of  the  character  of  southeastern  Luzon,  given  in  a  previous 
paper,  as  a  country  of  rugged  outline,  high  rainfall  and  rank  vegetation 
applies  to  Leyte  and  Samar,  and  these  islands  are  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  comparatively  bare  and  dry  Island  of  Cebu  lying  near  by. 

Certain  areas  in  ]\Iindanao  would  seem  to  show  a  percentage  of  in- 
fection intermediate  between  these  two  extremes,  but  further  work  will 
be  necessary  to  establish  this  definitely. 


Table  II.- 

-Examination  of  P 

hilippine  Scouts  for  plana. 

a                           1 

><       i 

■^^! 

o 
2i 

.Stiitioii. 

Specimen  taken  by— 

Examined  by- 

.S.S 

ae 

55 

a|  : 

Tribe. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

Capt.  Boyer,  M.  C  — 
Capt.  Persons,  M.  C  - 
Lieut.  Reed.  M.  C  .-- 

Tropical  Board 

do 

101 
108 
109 
103 
105 

0  1 

0  i 
0 
2 
0 

Macabebe. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

do 

do 

.„  ..do 

do 

do   --    - 

do 

Calapan,  Mindoro-__ 

Lieut.      Bierbower,  i 

Lieut.      Bierbower, 

M.  R.  C. 

M.  R.  C. 

6 

Macabebe,  Pampan- 
ga. 

Lieut.    Clayton,    M. 
R.  C. 

Lieut.    Clayton,    M. 
R.  C. 

100 

0  1 

Do. 

7 

Camp  Avery,  Corre- 
gidor. 

Capt.  Woodall,  M.  C_ 

Capt.  Woodall,  M.  C_ 

82 

0 

Do. 

8 

Cotabato,  Mindanao. 

Tropical  Board 

Tropical  Board 

85 

0 

Do. 

9 
10 

do   .    ..      

Maj.  Fuller,  M.  C  .__ 
Lieut.       Delacroix, 

Maj.  Fuller,  M.  C  — 
Lieut.       Delacroix, 

110 

46 

0 
0 

Do. 
Do. 

Fort   Pikit,   Minda- 

nao. 

M.  R.  C. 

M.  R.  C. 

11 

Cotabato,  Mindanao- 

Maj.  Fuller,  M.  C  — 

Maj.  Fuller,  M.  C  — 

110 

0 

Do. 

12 

Camp  Avery,  Corre- 
gidor. 

Capt.  Woodall,  M.  C_ 

Capt.  Woodall,  M.  C. 

105 

0 

Hocano. 

13 

Camp  Gregg,  Panga- 
sinan. 

Capt.      Brcchemin, 
M.  C. 

Capt.    Brenchemin, 
M.  C. 

95 

0 

Do. 

14 

Camp  Wilhelm,  Ta- 
yabas. 

Capt.  Powell,  M.  C_„ 

Capt.  Powel,  M.  C-— 

87 

1 

Do. 

15 

Camp  Overton,  Min- 
danao. 

Maj.  Shinier,  M.  C  ._ 

Maj.  Shinier,  M.  C— 

114 

" 

Do. 

16 

Camp  Gregg,  Panga- 
sinan. 

Capt.      Brecheniin, 
M.  C. 

Capt.      Brechemin, 
M.  C. 

91 

0 

Do. 

17 

Gandara,  Samar 

Lieut.    Kellogg,    M. 
R.  C. 

Lieut.     Kellog,     M. 
R.  C. 

104 

0 

Do. 

18 

Calapan,  Mindoro.— 

Lieut.      Bierbower, 
'      M.  R.  C. 

Lieut.      Bierbower, 
M.  R.  C. 

87 

1 

Do.          ; 

19 

Camp  Wilhelm,  Ta- 
yabas. 

Capt.  Powell,  M.  C 

Capt.  Powell,  M.C_- 

87 

0 

Do. 

20 

Camp   Connell,   Sa- 
mar. 

Lieut.    McLeod,   M. 
R.  C. 

Lieut.   McLeod,    M. 
R.  C. 

1)3 

1 

Do. 

21 

Camp  Gregg,  Panga- 
sinan. 

Capt.       Brechemin, 
1      M.  C. 

Capt.      Brechemin, 
M.  C. 

95 

0 

Do. 
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Table  II. — Examination  of  Philippine  Scouts  for  filaria — Continued. 


li 

o 

2 

Station. 

Specimen  taken  by— 

Examined  by— 

>< 

a 

Il 

0 

Tribe. 

22 

Camp   Connell,  Sa- 

Capt.  Ekwurzel,  M. 

Capt.  Ekwurzel,  M. 

100 

Ilocano. 

mar. 

C. 

C. 

23 

do— 

do 

do 

100 

., 

Do. 

24 

Camp  Gregg,  Panga- 
sinan. 

Capt.       Brechemin, 
M.  C. 

Capt.      Brechemin, 
M.  C. 

99 

0 

Do. 

25 

Camp  Avery,  Corre- 
gidor. 

Capt.  Woodall,  M.  C. 

Tropical  Board 

97 

1 

Cagayano. 

26 

do—. 

do 

Capt.  Woodall,  M.  C. 
Lieut.  Hall,  M.  R.  C. 

96 

1 

Do 

27 

Atimonan,  Tayabas. 

Lieut.  Hall,  M.  R.  C. 

102 

0 

Do. 

28 

Camp  Avery,  Corre- 
gidor. 

Tropical  Board 

Tropical  Board 

105 

2 

Do. 

29 
30 
31 
32 

Imus 

do — 

do 

Infanta,  Tayabas 

Capt.  Metcalfe,  M.C. 
do. -. 

do 

88 
73 
87 
93 

1 
1 
1 
9 

Tagalog. 

Do. 

Do. 
Bicol. 

do-- 

do-. 

do 

Lieut.    Warriner, 
M.  R.  C. 

do 

33 

Nasiigbu,  Batanga.s.. 

Lieut.   Patterson, 
M.  R.  C. 

Lieu  t.     Patterson, 
M.  R.  C. 

107 

6 

Do. 

34 

Imus 

Capt.  Metcalfe,  M.  C 

Tropical  Board 

Lieut.  St  all  man. 

70 

1 

Tagalog. 
Vi.sayan. 

35 

Abuyog,  Leyte 

Lieut.    Stall  man, 

108 

8 

M.  R.  C. 

M.  R.  C. 

36 

Tagabiran,  Samar  ... 

Lieut.  Hadra.M.R.C. 

Lieut.  Hadra,  M.R.C. 

75 

0 

Do. 

37 

Camp  Hayt,  Samar.. 

Lieut.  Eliot,  M.  K.  C  . 

Lieut.  Eliot,  M.R.C.. 

90 

1 

Do. 

38 

Naga,  Cebu 

Tropical  Board 

Lieut.  Dougherty, 
M.  R.  C. 

Tropical  Board 

do 

108 

4 

Do 

39 

Tanuan,  Leyte 

100 

5 

Do. 

40 

Palawan 

114 

0 

Do 

M.  R.  C. 

M.  R.  C. 

41 

Tolosa,  Leyte 

Lieut.  Sabin,  M.  R.  C. 

Tropical  Board. 

107 

2 

Do. 

42 

Cotabato,  Mindanao. 

Lieut.  Love,  M.C 

Lieut.  Love,  M.  C 

73 

2 

Do. 

43 

Borongiin,  Snmar 

Lieut     Tetrault, 
M.  R.  C. 

Lieut.   Tetrault, 
M.  R.  C. 

107 

4 

Do. 

44 

Tagabiran,  Samar  _.. 

Lieut.  Hadra,  M.  R.  C. 

Lieut.  Hadra,  M.  R.  C. 

109 

0 

Do. 

45 

Cudaraiigan,    Min- 
danao. 

'I'ropical  Board 

Tropical  Board 

92 

4 

Do. 

46 

Margo.satubig,   Min- 
danao. 

Lieut.       .Tordan, 
M.  R.  C. 

Lieut.     Jordan, 
M.  R.  C. 

100 

0 

Do. 

47 

Danao,  (;cbu 

Lieut.  Davi.s,M.R.C - 

Lieut.  Davis,  M.R.C. 

102 

0 

Do. 

48 

Borongan,  Samiir 

Lieut.  Tetrault, 
M.  R.  C. 

Lieut.  Tetrault, 
M.  R.  C. 

107 

0 

Do. 

49 

Camp  Hayt,  Saniur 

Lieut.  Eliot,  M.R.C.. 

Lieut.  Eliot,  M.  R.  C. 

95 

3 

Do. 

50 

Balamban,  Cebu 

Lieut.  Phillip.s,  M.C. 

Lieut.  Phillips,  M.C. 

102 

1 

Do. 

(•) 

Kort  MeKinley 

Total 

Maj.  Rand,  M.  C  .... 

MaJ.  Rand,  M.  C 

40 

0  , 

4,883 

64 

'Band  men. 
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Grouped  according  to  races  the  number  of  examinations  and  infections 
are  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Table  III. — Racial  infection  toith  filaria. 


Race. 


Filipino 

Moro 

Japanese 

Chinese 

American  negro 

Total 


Exami- 
nations. 


6,035 

384 

39 

26 

420 


6,804 


Cases. 


118 
.5 
1 
1 
2 


127 


Per  cent. 


1.9 
1.7 


The  negros  examined  were  soldiers,  and  are  not  included  in  the  first 
table.  They  had  all  been  serving  in  the  Cotobato  district  of  Mindanao 
for  a  little  over  a  year  before  the  examinations  were  made.  One  of  the 
two  found  infected  was  from  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  where  cases 
of  filariasis  are  occasionally  seen,  and  the  other  from  Porto  Eico  where 
the  disease  is  rife.  Therefore,  the  question  as  to  where  these  two  men 
were  residing  when  they  became  infected  must  be  considered  doubtful. 
However,  the  Porto  Eican  had  been  in  the  Philippine  Islands  only  5 
months  when  the  parasite  was  found,  and  the  two  men  had  been  in  the 
same  company  for  two  years;  it  is  possible,  therefore,  that  the  Porto 
Eican  was  infected  in  his  own  country  and  later  was  the  source  of  infection 
of  the  other  case. 

V.       THE    FILARIAL    PARASITES    OF    MAN   AND   ANIMALS. 

Only  a  small  number  of  the  cases  seen  or  reported  have  been  studied 
with  a  view  to  the  identification  of  the  parasite.  Such  as  we  have  studied, 
however,  have  shown  embryos  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  the  micro- 
filaria Bancrofti,  perhaps  more  widely  known  as  the  Filaria  nocturna. 
No  specimen  of  the  adult  worm  has  been  seen,  so  that  identification  has 
been  made  wholly  by  means  of  the  embryo.  No  example  of  the  Filaria 
philippinensis  of  Ashburn  and  Craig  has  been  observed.  From  the  south- 
ern islands  medical  officers  of  the  Army  have  reported  a  microfilaria 
without  a  sheath  and  with  apparently  diurnal  periodicity,  but  these 
observations  have  not  been  verified. 

Of  the  filaria  of  the  lower  animals,  the  Filaria  immitis  of  the  dog  and 
a  filaria  analogous  to  the  Filaria  loa  of  man,  but  parasitic  in  the  horse,, 
are  known  to  occur  here.  Dr.  Bishop,  of  the  Manila  city  stables,  reported 
having  seen  the  Filaria  immitis  in  two  wolves  dying  at  the  zoological 
garden,  and  Dr.  Love  of  the  Army  saw  a  case  in  a  house  dog  at  Jolo. 
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The  writers  recently  made  post-mortem  examinations  of  twenty-two  dogs 
at  the  city  pound  and  found  one  dog  with  his  right  heart  filled  with  adult 
worms,  while  the  lungs  contained  very  numerous  embryos.  The  filaria 
of  the  horse,  probably  Filaria  papillosa,  has  been  reported  from  several 
places  in  the  Provinces  of  La  Laguna  and  Batangas.  It  may  be  ob- 
served swimming  around  in  the  fluid  of  the  anterior  chamber  of  the 
eye,  and  can  usually  be  easily  extracted.  Dr.  Thompson  of  the  Alabang 
stock  farm  has  recently  observed  two  such  cases.  A  trip  was  made  to 
the  farm  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  specimen,  but  the  parasite  had 
retired  into  the  posterior  chamber  of  the  eye,  and  could  not  be  discovered. 

VI.      PRACTICAL    CONSIDERATIONS. 

Since  filariasis  possesses  such  disastrous  potentialities,  it  should  be 
incumbent  upon  us  to  take  precautions  against  it,  especially  in  sections 
where  it  is  known  to  be  most  prevalent.  These  precautions  are  not 
difficult,  and  as  the  protection  from  mosquitoes  is  one  of  the  prime 
requisites,  and  is  a  matter  quite  as  much  of  comfort  as  of  safety,  this 
measure  is  usually  fairly  well  carried  out.  The  other  measure,  also 
very  easy,  is  the  examination  at  night  of  the  blood  of  the  house-servants 
for  the  parasite,  and  the  prompt  discharge  of  any  that  are  found  infected. 
No  consideration  should  suffice  to  keep  a  subject  harboring  filarite  about 
the  house  of  an  American  or  European.  Any  measure  of  protection 
for  the  mass  of  the  Filipino  people  must  be  hopeless,  unless  possibly 
a  mosquito  crusade  covering  the  whole  Islands  were  undertaken,  but 
the  energy  of  such  crusades  is  usually  too  quickly  dissipated  to  avail 
much  against  such  a  persistent  disease. 

The  investigation  of  the  Philippine  Scouts  will  probably  result  in  the 
discharge  of  the  infected  individuals,  and  the  examination  of  the  blood 
for  filaria,  of  applicants  from  areas  which  have  shown  a  high  percentage 
of  infection,  required  as  a  part  of  the  examination  for  enlistment  in  that 
branch  of  tbo  Ariny. 

VII.       CONCLUSIONS. 

Many  writers  have  spoken  of  tlie  irregular,  often  erratic,  distribution  of 
filariasis.  Schou])C  ■*  speaks  of  tlic  small,  narrowly  circumscribed  centers 
to  which  the  disease  is  frequently  confined  even  in  tropical  countries,  and 
this  despite  the  fact  that  the  surrounding  regions  present  to  all  appear- 
ances exactly  similar  conditions. 

The  valley  of  the  Xinali  Eiver  in  Albay  seems  to  present  some  such 
endemic  center,  although  the  whole  surrounding  country  appears  to  be 
infected  to  a  lesser  extent.  There  are  probably  other  small  centers  in 
Siuuar.  lifytt'.  and  Ariudanao.     A  local  distribution  of  the  filaria-carrying 

*  Diseases  of  wariii  countries   (1892),  389. 
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mosquito  would  be  the  first  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  that  would 
suggest  itself,  but  the  demonstration  of  the  ability  of  the  omnipresent 
Culex  fatigans  Wied.  to  transmit  the  disease  renders  this  theory  im- 
prohahle.  An  explanation  of  this  erratic  distribution  is  furnished  by 
Wanhill  ^  from  Jamaica,  which  island  is  said  to  be  free  from  filariasis.  He 
says  that  while  Jamaica  has  no  filariasis  it  is  highly  malarious,  while 
the  neighboring  Island  of  Barbados  which  has  no  malaria  shows  a 
high  percentage  of  filarial  infections.  From  these  facts  and  observations 
upon  a  subject  of  filariasis,  who  later  developed  malaria,  he  evolved  a 
theory  of  an  antagonism  between  the  malarial  and  the  filarial  parasite. 
The  hypothesis  is  interesting  at  least,  and  as  no  better  explanation  is 
at  hand,  it  might  be  well  to  look  into  the  frequency  of  malaria  in  the 
filarial  centers  of  these  Islands,  and  if  the  observations  of  AVanhill  were 
confirmed,  experimental  work  might  possibly  give  us  a  biological  remedy 
in  filariasis  where  drugs  have  proved  entirely  unavailing. 

Supplementary  note. — Since  the  presentation  of  this  paper,  exami- 
nations have  been  made  of  the  blood  of  250  American  soldiers  of  the 
Twenty-sixth  Infantry,  who  have  been  stationed  for  eighteen  months 
at  f'amp  Darago,  Albay,  in  the  most  highly  infected  filarial  district  of  the 
Islands.  Contrary  to  expectation,  no  case  of  infection  was  found.  This 
result  would  seen  to  indicate  that,  with  ordinary  precautions,  protection 
of  w^hite  people  from  filariasis  is  not  a  difficult  matter. 

^  Journ.  Roy.  Army  Med.  Corps   (1906),  6,  561. 
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Map  1.  Distribution  of  Filaria  nocturna. 
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DISCUSSIONS  OF  THE  PAPERS  OF  MR.  CLEGG  AND  OF 
DRS.  ROGERS,  AND  NICHOLS  AND  ANDREWS.^ 

Dr.  Oscnr  Teayue,  assist  ant,  Bioloyical  Laboratory.  Bureau  of  Science: 
I  liave  had  the  pleasure  of  following  Mr.  Clegg's  work  from  day  to  day 
and  feel  convinc-ed  that  the  acid-fast  bacillus  which  he  has  placed  under 
the  microscopes  for  demonstration  is  really  undergoing  multiplication  on 
his  amceba-plates.  The  fact  that  acid-fast  bacilli  are  rare  in  the  intestine 
renders  it  unlikely  that  the  bacillus  in  question  is  a  contamination  which 
wandered  from  the  intestine  by  way  of  the  blood  into  the  spleen.  As 
mentioned  by  ilr.  Clegg  the  cultivation  of  an  acid-fa^t  organism  of 
similar  morpholog}-  from  the  spleen  of  a  second  case,  and  the  failure  to 
find  this  organism  in  control  plates  furnish  additional  evidence  against 
contamination. 

Dr.  R.  P.  Strony,  chief  Bioloyical  Laboratory,  Bureau  of  Science, 
Manila,  P.  I.,  and  professor  of  tropical  medicine:  I  have  had,  of  course, 
an  opportunity  to  observe  carefully  Mr.  Clegg's  work.  As  most  of  you 
are  aware,  we  have  no  definite  means  of  identifAdng  tJie  leprosy  bacillus 
outside  of  the  human  body.  The  morphology  and  the  staining  reactions 
of  this  organism  are  the  most  definite  features  in  its  recognition.  Its 
failure  to  multipl}'  on  artificial  media  has  also  been  regarded  as  an 
important  means  of  differentiating  it  from  Bacillus  tuherculosi-s. 

Althougli  very  numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  cultivate  tlie 
Bavilhts  lepra'  on  artificial  media,  and  a  number  of  successful  reports  of 
such  cultivations  have  been  made,  I  think  we  are  justified  in  saying  that 
up  to  the  present  time  no  satisfactory  means  of  its  cultivation  has  been 
discovered.  However,  no  one  before  has  reported  any  attempt  to  culti- 
vate the  leprosy  bacillus  in  symbiosis  with  ama?b».  This  is  a  new  idea, 
and  while  it  is  still  too  early  to  speak  with  absolute  certaint}',  yet  it 
would  appear  that  Mr.  Clegg  has  been  successful  in  cultivating  tbis 
organism. 

It  is  true  that  after  a  few  transplants  of  his  cultures  the  morphology 
of  the  acid-fast  organism  docs  not  resemble  closel}'  in  morphology  the 
leprosy  bacillus  as  we  see  it  in  the  human  lesions.     But  as  Mr.  Clegg 

'  Held  before  the  Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Philippine  Islaiuls  Medical 
Association,  February  11,  1909. 
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has  pointed  out,  we  know  notliiiig  as  ynt  of  tlie  morplHtlogy  of  tlie  leprosy 
bacillus  on  artificial  media.  However,  it  uiust  be  admitted  that  the 
changes  in  morphology  between  the  oiganism  he  has  cultivated  and  the 
leprosy  bacillus  as  seen  in  the  lesions  are  greater  than  those  seen  between 
the  tubercle  bacillus  as  it  occurs  in  the  tissues  and  in  sputum,  and  in 
cultures. 

In  order  for  us  definitely  to  be  suie  that  the  acid-fast  organism  which 
he  has  cultivated  is  Bacillus  leprcB,  these  experiments  must  be  repeated 
many  times  with  diflforent  strains  of  amtcbtie  and  with  numerous  cases  of 
leprosy. 

Inoculations  of  animals  with  the  organism  will  piobably  throw  little 
light  on  the  subject,  for  while  it  has  been  occasionally  possible  upon 
subcutaneous  inoculation  of  the  lei)rosy  bacillus  into  monkeys,  to  cause 
it  to  multiply  slightly,  a  fact  recently  called  attention  to  by  Nicollo  and 
confirmed  by  Mr.  Clegg  in  some  of  his  early  experiments,  the  I'csults  of 
such  inoculations  are  too  uncertain  and  the  lesions  pioduced  too  in- 
definite for  them  to  be  of  much  value  in  the  identification  of  the  organism. 

It  would  appear  that  Mr.  Clegg  has  actually  cultivated  the  leprosy 
bacillus,  but  even  if  it  should  be  shown  in  his  further  experiments  that 
this  is  not  the  case,  his  discovery  will  nevertheless  be  of  importance,  since, 
if  the  organism  is  not  really  Bacillus  Jeprce,  it  is  evidently  a  hitherto 
undiscovered  one. 

Mr.  Lindquist  of  Manila,  P.  I.:  During  the  past  week  I  have  isolated 
from  the  stools  of  a  child  an  acid-fast  bacillus  which  can  be  cultivated 
on  agar.  I  have  just  obtained  a  pure  culture  of  this  organism  and  I 
will  be  glad  to  send  the  culture  to  Dr.  Strong. 

Dr.  Victor  G.  Heiscr,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Health,  professor  of 
hygiene,  and  passed  assistant  surgeon.  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital 
Service:  1  was  particularly  interested  in  the  treatment  discussed  by  Dr. 
Rogers,  and  will  give  his  method  a  trial  at  the  San  Lazaro  Cholera 
Hospital  as  soon  as  the  opportunity  offers.  The  figures  were  very  strik- 
ing, but  further  confinnation  seems  highly  desirable. 

A  representative  from  the  Pasteur  Institute  came  here  a  few  years  ago 
who  had  treated  with  a  cholera  serum  about  30  cases  of  cholera  in  Saigon 
without  a  single  death,  but  here  the  use  of  the  serum  at  the  San  Lazaro 
Hospital  administered  by  himself,  proved  to  l)e  no  more  efficacious  than 
the  routine  treatment. 

Dr.  Strong:  I  was  also  very  much  interested  in  Major  Hogers's  paper, 
and  I  thoroughly  agree  with  him  that  the  replacement  of  the  lost  fluid 
must  be  the  primary  consideration  in  the  treatment  of  the  collapse  stage 
of  Asiatic  cholera.  Gartner  and  Beck  in  1893  after  experiments  upon 
dogs  and  ral)l)it,';,  suggested  the  employment  of  a  hypertonic  solution  of 
sodium  chloride  liy  intravenous  injection,  for  the  treatment  of  Asiatic 
cholera  in  order  to  prevent  exudation  from  the  blood  into  the  intestinal 
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canal  and  llie  rmilu'r  concontration  of  the  blood.  They  thought  perhaps 
tliat  a  reabsorption  of  fluid  might  even  take  place  from  the  intestine 
and  they  were  able  to  show  in  their  animal  experiments  that  such  a 
i-eabsorption  did  take  place.  Eumpf  tried  this  method  of  treatment  in 
cholera,  but  did  not  obtain  any  more  favorabK'  icsults  willi  it  than  with 
that  in  which  normal  salt  solution  was  employed. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  bhxHl  is  higher  than 
nontial  in  the  severe  cases  of  Asiatic  cholera,  as  has  bet'ii  shown  l)y  num- 
erous careful  examinations.  This  concentration  of  the  blood  is  due  to 
the  loss  of  water;  the  organic  constituents  are  thereby  increased. 

Biernacki  showed  that  both  the  leucocytes  and  red  blood  corpuscles 
were  increased  in  number,  owing  to  the  loss  of  fluid  from  the  blood;  the 
latter  numbering  from  6  to  8  million  in  severe  cases.  The  salts  of  the 
blood  pass  into  the  intestines  together  with  the  water.  A  number  of 
chemical  analyses  of  the  blood  in  cholera  made  by  Schmidt  showed  a 
moderate  decrease  in  the  sodium  chloride  and  an  increase  in  the  potassium 
salts  in  the  concentrated  blood.  Schmidt's  analyses  were  made  in  1850 
and  no  careful  chemical  stiuly  of  the  blood  in  cholera  appears  to  have  been 
made  since.  Dr.  Aron  of  our  lal)oratory  has  recently  begun  some  chemi- 
cal analyses  of  this  nature.  I  believe  that  the  increase  in  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  blood  in  cholera  is  due  largely  to  the  increase  in  the  organic 
constituents  and  is  not  affected  inuch  by  the  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
salts.  If  it  is  advantageous  to  increase  the  amount  of  sodium  chloride  in 
the  blood  in  cholera  cases  beyond  the  normal,  it  would  seem  that  theoret- 
ically we  have  a  basis  for  using  the  injections  of  hypertonic  saline  solution 
as  recommended  by  Major  Eogers,  however  from  the  experiments  of 
Gartner  and  Beck  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  possibly  the  toxic  substances 
in  the  intestine,  the  products  of  the  cholera  spirillum,  may  be  more 
rapidly  absorbed  at  the  same  time  the  reabsorption  of  any  water  that  may 
be  present  takes  place. 

During  the  recent  epidemic  in  Manila,  both  hyper-  and  hypotonic  injec- 
tions of  saline  solution  were  employed  in  a  small  number  of  cases,  but  we 
were  unable  to  decide  definitely  in  regard  to  their  value.  For  the  routine 
method  of  treatment,  saline  solution  of  a  specific  gravity  .085  was 
employed. 

We  have  also  used  the  intraperitoneal  injections,  but  could  not  convince 
ourselves  that  they  were  as  advantageous  as  the  intravenous  ones.  Such 
a  canula  as  Major  Rogers  has  suggested  would  certainly  minimize  the 
danger  of  giving  the  intraperitoneal  injections,  and  as  he  has  remarked, 
the  intraperitoneal  injections  may  be  performed  in  a  shorter  time  than 
the  intravenous  ones.  Therefore,  the  former  would  be  of  advantage  in 
a  large  epidemic  where  the  force  of  doctors  and  nurses  was  inade(]uate  to 
administer  the  intravenous  injections. 
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Dr.  Paul  Clements,  medical  inspector,  Bureau  of  Health,  secretary 
Philippine  Islands  Medical  Association:  I  wish  to  say  a  word  on  the 
mortality  of  cholera  and  on  the  factors  which  influence  that  mortality 
in  the  provinces,  where  there  are  no  hospital  facilities,  where  the  people 
are  not  yet  educated  to  the  point  of  valuing  the  services  of  a  physician, 
and  where  the  cholera  patient  is  usually  left  to  the  care  of  his  immediate 
family  and  the  mercies  of  the  arholario  (herb  doctor). 

The  mortality  during  the  first  two-thirds  of  an  epidemic  outbi-eak  fre- 
quently approaches  100  per  cent.  Probably  75  per  cent  die  in  from  six 
to  ten  hours,  or  a  little  longer,  in  the  stage  of  collapse;  the  remaining 
25  per  cent  die  from  three  to  seven  days  later,  of  uraemia  or  from  over- 
feeding. Those  who  die  in  collapse  are  frequently  not  seen  l)efore  death, 
by  the  health  officer.  The  other  cases  are  usually  examined  byjiini. 
On  account  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  family  to  accept  medical  advice, 
even  when  offered  gratis,  it  is  rarely  possible  to  do  anything,  even  for 
the  remaining  25  per  cent.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  many  provincial 
towns  do  not  possess  a  drug  store,  and  tliat  tlie  health  officer  as  a  cholera 
campaigner  can  not  carry  very  much  with  him,  attempts  at  medication 
are  seldom  practicable  even  in  the  few  cases  which  request  advice. 

The  advice  which  I  have  usually  given  in  cases  where  a  request  has 
been  made  is,  to  administer  coffee,  strong  and  hot,  in  as  liberal  a  quantity 
as  the  patient  is  able  to  take,  to  give  the  juice  of  native  fruits  of  the 
citrus  family,  and  to  insist  upon  complete  abstinence  from  food  for  at 
least  three  days.  I  have  seen  on  many  occasions  a  cholera  patient,  who 
had  survived  the  stage  of  collapse,  whose  kidneys  had  begun  again  to 
secrete  satisfactorily  and  who  was  apparently  convalescent,  die  within  a 
few  hours  after  taking  nourishment.  It  may  be  possible,  in  a  hospital 
with  a  well-appointed  diet  kitchen  and  a  well-trained  nurse,  to  supervise 
the  administration  of  nourishment  for  such  patients  and  to  begin  allowing 
food  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours  after  the  subsidence  of  the  severe 
symptoms.  However,  in  the  absence  in  the  barrios  of  all  such  luxuries 
greater  precautions  are  necessary.  The  clamor  of  the  patient  himself 
for  food,  when  his  appetite  returns  (as  it  frequently  does  within  forty- 
eight  hours  after  the  subsidence  of  the  severe  symptoms)  the  disposition 
of  the  family  to  humor  and  encourage  the  desires  of  the  patient  and 
their  belief  that  if  not  fed  he  would  soon  starve,  must  all  be  guarded 
against,  otherwise  a  quickly  fatal  result  may  follow  from  indulgence  in 
food.  In  a  few  cases  in  whicli  the  patient  or  the  members  of  his  family 
possessed  sufficient  knowledge  to  appreciate  and  follow  the  advice  given, 
encouraging  results  have  followed.  In  fact,  stating  it  broadly,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  should  be  no  mortality  in  cholera 
except  from  collapse  or  from  uraemia.  In  the  latter  third  of  an  outbreak, 
a  greater  proportion  of  those  affected  survive  the  collapse  stage,  and  the 
disasters  of  overfeeding  become  even  more  apjiarent.  Dr.  Andrews  men- 
tioned in  his  paper  that  abortion  of  pregnant  women  attacked  by  cholera 
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is  almost  certain,  but  I  have  seen  one  or  two  cases  in  whicii  it  did  not 
occur.  In  the  provinces,  in  the  midst  of  an  outbreak  any  diarrhoea  is 
considered  suspicious  of  cholera,  and  if  that  diarrhoea  is  followed  by 
cramps,  we  are  apt  to  regard  the  case  as  one  of  cholera. 

Dr.  V.  L.  Andrews,  assistant.  Biological  Laboratory,  Bureau  of  Science, 
Asst.  professor  of  pathology  and  bacteriology :  I  am  interested  in  Dr. 
Eoger's  remarks  with  reference  to  blood  pressure.  In  the  work  at  San 
Lazaro  Hospital  I  could  distinguish,  by  the  reaction  of  the  patients  to 
the  intravenous  treatment  with  saline  solution,  two  classes  of  cases.  First, 
those  who  would  rally  and  not  return  to  a  condition  of  collapse;  second, 
those  who  would  rally  for  a  short  time  after  each  intravenous  injection 
of  saline  solution,  but  would  in  a  little  while  sink  into  collapse  again.  In 
the  patients,  comprising  the  second  class  of  cases,  there  was  no  abate- 
ment of  the  diarrhoea,  and  the  water  seemed  to  pass  out  through  the 
intestines  as  fast  as  it  was  injected  into  the  veins ;  these  patients  did  not 
always  manifest  the  severest  symptoms  at  the  beginning  of  the  disease 
nor  were  they  always  those  to  whom  medical  attendance  came  late  in 
its  course. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  point  up  to  which  the  intravenous  solution 
might  be  given  and  the  patient  rally  and  remain  in  this  condition,  but 
if  one  went  beyond  this  point  it  would  not  be  but  a  short  time  before 
the  diarrhoea  would  apparently  be  worse  and  the  patient  again  sink  into 
collapse. 

In  collapse,  the  organic  constituents  of  the  blood  are  concentrated,  and 
as  the  restoration  of  the  normal  ratio  between  the  organic  and  fluid 
parts  of  the  blood  is  the  thing  to  be  desired,  possibly  the  estimation  of 
the  blood  pressure  by  an  instrument  of  precision  instead  of  attempting 
to  estimate  it  by  the  sense  of  touch  while  feeling  the  pulse  would  greatly 
aid  one  in  determining  the  stopping  point  of  the  injection. 

With  reference  to  Dr.  Heiser's  remarks  that  the  virulence  of  an 
epidemic  always  decreases  toward  its  close  I  will  state  that  the  figures 
of  the  present  epidemic  show  a  decrease  of  only  5  per  cent  between  the 
mortality  of  the  first  half  and  that  of  the  last  half  of  the  epidemic. 
I  think  that  this  difference  can  be  attributed  to  improved  facilities  in 
the  discovery  of  the  cases  in  the  early  stages  of  the  malady,  and  their 
prompt  removal  to  the  hospital  rather  than  to  a  decrease  in  virulence 
of  the  disease. 

Dr.  Strong:  In  Dr.  Andrews's  paper  I  believe  that  all  of  the  more 
important  points  in  reference  to  the  treatment  of  the  disease  were  referred 
to.  I  might  add  a  word  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  severe  dyspnoea. 
Dyspnoea  occurs  commpnly  in  cholera  as  a  symptom  of  collapse,  and  is 
an  evidence  of  failing  circulation  and  disturbed  cardiac  action.  Sudden 
and  severe  dyspnoea  may  also  occur  apparently  either  from  the  develop- 
ment of  coagula  in  the  right  heart  or  to  a  spasm  of  the  smaller  pulmonary 
arteries,  in  which  case  the  vessels  of  the  lungs  are  unable  to  transmit  the 
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thickened  blood.  If  the  dyspnrea  is  d\ie  to  the  latter  cause,  life  may 
sometimes  be  saved,  provided  immediate  measures  are  instituted.  Nitrate 
of  amyl  should  be  administered  at  once  witli  the  ohject  of  overcoming 
the  spasm  of  the  arteries  and  intravenous  injection  of  saline  solution 
rapidly  given  at  the  same  time,  with  a  view  of  increasing  the  pressure 
and  of  diluting  the  thickened  blood.  During  the  recent  epidemic,  two 
cases  of  sudden  dyspnoea  and  marked  cyanosis  were  treated  in  this  way, 
in  both  of  which  the  symptoms  quickly  disappeared  and  the  cases  even- 
tually recovered. 

Dr.  Paul  C.  Freer,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Science ;  professor  of 
chemistry  and  dean  of  the  Philippine  Medical  School:  The  statements 
of  Dr.  Rogers  which  are  so  well  in  conformity  with  tliose  of  many  others, 
that  the  severe  symptoms  of  cholera  are  caused  by  losses  of  flind  from 
the  blood,  brings  us  to  the  cjuestion  as  to  how  the  action  of  the  soluble 
toxin  is  produced.  We  have  discussed  that  question  considerably  in  the 
laboratory  and  I  would  like  to  hear  from  some  of  tlie  biologists  of  what 
they  think  about  the  subject. 

Dr.  Oscar  Teague,  assistant,  Biological  Lahoralorij,  Bureau  of  Science: 
Wliat  I  might  say  with  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  diarrluea  in  cholera 
has  only  a  theoretical  interest  and  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Strong  and 
myself  have  developed  as  yet  no  new  facts  in  this  direction. 

It  might  be  thought  that  since  the  cholera  vibrio  is  one  of  the  most 
motile  organisms  with  wliich  wc  arc  acquainted  and  since  it  penetrates 
the  superficial  layers  of  the  inner  lining  of  the  intestine,  the  mechanical 
stimulation  of  the  nerve  endings  thus  produced  might  set  up  an  in- 
creased peristalsis  and  resultant  diarrhoea.  But  the  consensus  of  opinion 
is  that  the  diarrhoea  in  cholera  is  due  to  a  toxin,  and  in  certain  animals 
a  diarrhoea  is  produced  when  killed  cultures  of  the  cholera  vibrios  are 
injected  intravenously.  Whether  the  toxic  substance  concerned  is  a  true 
soluble  toxin  or  an  endotoxin,  which  is  set  free  only  after  the  death  and 
disintegration  of  the  vibrios,  is  still  undecided.  It  seems  to  me  that 
probably  both  the  mechanical  irritation  of  the  motile  vibrios  and  the 
cholera  toxin  are  factors  in  tlie  causation  of  the  diarrhoea. 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  PIROPLASMA  AND  TRYPANO- 
SOMA OF  CATTLE  IN  ARTIFICIAL  CULTURE  MEDIA. 


By  Erich  Martini.* 

{From   the  Biological  Laboratory,  Bureau  of  Science.) 


Since  January,  1909,  I  have  been  on  leave  of  absence  in  Manila. 
During  this  time  I  have  been  employed  in  the  Biological  Laboratory 
where  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  making  blood  examinations  in 
cattle.  iVmong  the  dozen  apparently  quite  healthy  calves  placed  at  my 
disposal,  I  found  in  one  the  parasite  of  surra,  which  disease  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  Philippines;  in  another  calf  I  discovered  a  species  of  piro- 
plasma.  This  latter  parasite  reminded  me  both  of  the  piroplasma  of 
coast  fever — discovered  by  Eobert  Koch(l)  in  Khodesia — aud  of  the 
])iroplasma  of  cattle  discovered  by  Dschunkowsky  and  Luhs(2)  in  Cau- 
casas;  it  also  resembles  somewhat  the  piroplasma  described  by  Miyajima 
and  Shibayama(3)  in  Japan,  and  the  one  which  I  (4)  found  in  Shantung 
and  in  Petschili,  China.  Hunter (5)  in  Hongkong  has  also  given  a 
description  of  a  piroplasma  of  similar  morphology;  unfortunately  he 
has  published  no  illustrations  of  this  parasite.  Recently  Schcin(6)  has 
mark^  an  observation  similar  to  that  of  Hunter,  in  Indo-Cliina,  his  article 
containing  numerous  drawings.  In  many  points  there  are  variations 
between  tlie  piroplasma  I  have  found  in  Manila  and  the  other  piroplas- 
mata  mentioned ;  however,  these  vai'iations  are  ])robal)ly  only  of  secondary 
importance.     Tlu^  (lifrcrcnt  fdi-iiis  of  llic  ^lanihi  piroplasma,  are  illustrated 
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in  the  half-schematic  drawings  (Plates  1  and  II)  whic-h  were  made  from 
fresh  blood  smears  stained  with  Eomanowsky-Giemsa  solution.  In  the 
drawings,  the  thick,  dark  places  arc  intended  to  represent  the  chromatin 
staining  red,  and  tlie  fine  lines  tlie  houndaries  of  the  parasites.  Plate 
I,  fig.  1,  shows  the  young  forms  resembling  those  described  by  Koch; 
they  are  found  sometimes  singly  and  sometimes  in  pairs.  In  fig.  2  one 
also  sees  a  resemblance  to  his  ring  forms.  In  fig.  '.\  tlieix'  are  forms  with 
double  nuclei,  which  frequently  are  found  in  the  ]dood  of  animals  infected 
witli  the  otber  species  of  ])ir()plasmata  mentioned  above.  The  cross 
forms  descrihci]  hy  K'ohri-t  Ixoch  as  chaiactci'istic  for  ilic  Coast  fever 
group  were  also  found  in  the  blood  of  the  calf  infected  with  tlie  Manila 
])arasite;  these  are  very  probably  composed  simply  of  a  pair  of  parasites 
with  double  nuclei  placed  side  by  side.  (See  Plate  I,  fig.  3,  r.  and  Plate 
III,  figs.  1  to  5.)  In  Plate  I,  fig.  4,  a  form  is  illustrated  which  I  have  not 
seen  in  the  blood  in  infections  with  any  other  piroplasmata  :  it  is  some- 
what arrow-shaped;  sometimes  the  head  of  the  ai-row  coiistitutes  a  solid 
chromatin  mass,  or  forms  a  hollow  triangle  at  whose  ajjcx  the  nucleolus 
lies  and  at  whose  base  a  larger  mass  of  chromatin  is  situated.  A  similar 
form  pictured  in  Plate  I,  fig.  4.  c,  at  first  glance  might  give  the  impression 
tlint  the  parasite  is  a  small  inl  laccllular  trypanosoma,  an  impression 
which  would  be  strengthened  by  the  appearance  of  an  intracellular,  binu- 
clear  form  shown  in  Plate  I,  fig.  5,  h,  and  also  in  Plate  III,  figs.  G  and  7. 
Finally  I  encountered  once  in  the  centrifugated  l)lood  a  form  (see  Plate  I, 
fig.  5,  c)  lying  free  in  the  blood  plasma  which  it  is  advisable  to  describe 
here,  on  account  of  its  I'elationship  to  tlie  forms  seen  later  in  other  calves. 
It  was  of  about  the  size  of  a  red  blood  corpuscle;  its  form  was  somewhat 
round  and  on  one  side  the  protoplasm  Avas  drawn  out  in  a  wedge  shape. 
This  irregularity  of  form  perhaps  resulted  by  pressure  when  the  blood 
smear  was  made,  in  which  case,  obviously,  no  special  Aveight  should  be 
laid  upon  the  sha])e.  The  jjlasma  of  the  parasite  stained  a  bright  blue; 
at  the  base  of  the  wedge-sha])ed  portion  there  are  round  chromatin  masses 
stained  a  bright  red,  and  on  the  opposite  side  at  each  of  the  angles  is  a 
dark  brown  chvomiitin  granule.  It  is  not  clear  what  stage  this  form 
represents  in  ihc  life  cyclf  n\'  ihc  |i;ii-asiic;  it  is  illustrated  in  Plate  I, 
fig.  5,  c,  and  in  I'lalc  III.  Ilg.  S.  it  i<  ]\oi  im|)i'olialilc  that  with 
special  study,  forms  analogmiv  to  tlir  peculiar  ones  descriited  aliovc  and 
illusli'ated  in  Plate  I.  figs.  I  and  •").  will  he  discovered  in  the  life  cycle  of 
the  (ttluM-  pii'(ipla<maia.  These  forms  and  (he  very  interesting  resuUs 
which  Mijayama  ohtaitied;  namely,  a  gi'owth  of  try|)an()S()ma-like  or- 
ganisms in  cidtu res  made  from  the  l)lood  of  cattle  suffering  with  jfiroplas- 
mosis,  led  nu'  also  to  make  Mo.ul  cultures  after  the  manner  of  this 
.Japanese  investigator. 

Por  j»ui-poses  of  desci-iption.  I  shall  lefei-  in  Ibis  article  to  the  calf,  in 
which  I  first  saw  the  piroplasma.  as  the  "original  calf."  in  order  to 
distinguish   it    from   the  calves  used  in  the  subsequent  experiments:  the 
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animal  was  a  t'eniale.  one  year  of  a^v  al  llic  liiiu-  the  cxiu'riiuciils  were 
begun  and  was  kepi  proleeteil  fi-oni  lit'ks.  Hies  and  ni()S(iuiti)es  in  a 
sci-eened  stall. 

I •  i;  1 ;  1 . 1  M  I  \ A  UY    EXPElilM  KX TS. 

On  the  isth  of  danuaiA'.  I'.MII).  ."iO  eiil)ie  I'enlimeters  of  its  blood  were 
(li'awn  fi'oni  the  jugular  vein  and  iIhmi  delibriiuited,  care  being  taken  to 
avoid  bacterial  contamination  of  the  blood.  'I'wo  cul)ic  centimeters  were 
placed  into  each  of  se\eral  tnl)es  containing  Id  cubic  centimeters  of 
bouillon.  Five  of  the  lubes  contained  t  per  cent  alkaline  iM.uilhui  and 
live  1  per  cent  acid  bouillon,  phenolphthalein  being  used  as  an  indicator. 
The  tubes  were  placed  in  the  incubator  kept  at  a  tcmpei-atnre  of  26° 
to  27°  C. 

Thirty-three  hours  after  making  the  cultures  a  trypanosoma  (a  division 
form)  with  a  distinct  ilagellum  was  found  in  one  of  the  tubes.  Trypano- 
somata  appeared  later  in  many  of  the  tubes,  but  only  after  a  period 
of  from  fortj^-four  to  forty-eight  hours.  In  general  the  parasites  were 
about  the  size  of  the  rat  trypanosoma  {Trypanosoma  lewisi)  and,  like  it, 
showed  very  considerable  variation  in  size.  There  were  some  which 
measured  longitudinally,  together  with  the  tlagellum,  one  and  one-half  to 
three  times  the  diameter  of  a  red  blood  cell  of  the  calf,  and  others  about 
six  to  seven  times  this  length.  Occasionally,  and  then  gc^nerally  in  the 
later  days  of  the  culture— that  is,  from  the  fifth  to  the  sixth  day— I  found 
forms  which  measured  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  times  the  diameter  of 
the  red  blood  cells  of  the  calf.  The  smallest  form  was  just  as  distinct  and 
well  developed  as  the  largest  one.  The  principal  characteristic  was  a  club- 
like swelling  at  the  anterior  (2)  extremity  of  the  flagellum,  as  is  seen  from 
the  drawings  and  especially  from  the  photographs.  (Plate  I,  fig.  6,  h,  r, 
and  d,  and  Plate  III,  figs.^  10  to  13,  and  Plate  IV,  figs.  14  to  17.)  The 
hlepharoplast  lies  with  its  long  axis  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the 
trypanosoma,  and  the  nucleus  parallel  to  this  axis;  the  hlepharoplast  is 
usuallv  anterior  to  the  nucleus  and  is  posterior  to  it  only  in  exceptional 
cases.  This  trypanosoma  reminds  one  of  that  found  in  the  bison  and 
described  by  Wrublewski  ( 8 )  in  Pussia.  Wrublewski's  article  was  called 
to  my  attention  after  I  had  found  the  trypanosoma  in  my  cultures. 

In  the  cultures  on  acid  inedia  numerous  chromatin  granules  appeared 
in  the  body  of  the  trypanosomata.  Both  acid  and  alkali  media  seemed 
(Miuallv  good  for  the  cultivation  of  the  parasites.  However,  for  the 
further  experiments  only  the  acid  medium  was  used.  The  motility  of  the 
])arasites.  was  similar  to  that  of  other  trypanosonutta  which  bear  the 
flagellum  at  the  anterior  end.  Only  in  the  case  of  obstruction  <lid  the 
parasite  move  ])Osteriorly. 

Anumg  the  well-deve1o])ed  forms  observed  there  were  a  few  very  small 

-  In  this  article  the  end  of  the  trypanosoma  upon  which  tlie  tlaoelhini  is  situated 
is  considered  to  be  the  anterior  one..     (Co-Editor.) 
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ones  in  which  the  flagellum  was  very  short  and  the  undulating  membrane 
poorly  developed.  These  small  forms  (see  Plate  I,  fig.  6,  a,  and  Plate 
III,  fig.  9)  might  suggest,  on  superficial  examination,  that  they  were 
transition  forms  between  the  tiypanosoma-like  organism  (already  de- 
scribed as  lying  in  the  red  blood  cells)  and  the  fully  developed  trypano- 
soma.  However,  tliese  rudimentary  forms  were  always  found  at  the  same 
time  as  the  well-developed  ones.  A  chronological  transition  could  not  be 
observed,  in  spite  of  critical  observations  made  every  hour. 

A  careful  study  of  stained  preparations  from  the  cultures  showed  a 
remarkable  fact.  The  pai'asites  lying  within  the  red  blood  cells,  that 
is,  the  piroplasmala  ah'eady  desciubed,  remained  in  the  cultures  until  the 
fifth  day,  a])])arently  without  having  increased  or  decreased  in  number: 
at  the  same  time  the  tiypanosomata  showed  an  abundant  multiplication 
forming  large  rosettes.  The  latter  were  photographed,  while  living,  in 
a  hanging  drop  preparation  (see  Plate  V,  fig.  19),  in  smear  preparations 
the  large  masses  of  the  parasites  were  toi-n  to  pieces.  While  the  multi- 
plication of  the  trypanosomata  occurred  as  mentioned  above,  no  develop- 
ment was  noticed  in  the  piroplasmala,  although  hourly  observations  were 
made  both  during  the  day  and  for  a  portion  of  the  night.  One  noticed 
only  a  gradual  swelling  of  the  parasites  and  that  the  chromatin  and 
protoplasm  stained  badly,  a  phenomenon  which  went  hand  in  hand  with 
the  swelling  of  the  erythrocytes.  Finally  on  the  fifth  day  nothing  more 
of  the  piroplasmala  was  to  be  seen.  Transition  forms  between  the 
piroplasmala  and  trypanosomata  were  not  observ(>d  either  in  the  begin- 
ning or  in  the  later  stages  of  the  cultures. 

On  about  the  third  day  of  cultivation  tlie  trypanosomata  were  inclined 
to  assume  involution  forms;  that  is,  to  become  somewhat  thicker  and 
shorter  and  to  lose  their  flagella.  The  chromatin  became  disintegrated 
and  stained  badly;  the  blepharoplast  small  and  like  a  point;  yet  the 
outlines  of  the  parasites  were  fairly  distinct.  Occasionally  one  had  the 
impression  that  a  sexual  increase  had  set  in  (see  Plate  V,  fig.  26),  forms 
i-esembling  spermatozoa  apparently  appearing  in  the  cultures.  However, 
a  careful  study  witli  the  microscope  immediately  dispelled  such  an  idea, 
since  these  forms  were  seen  to  be  merely  involution  forms  of  two  trypano- 
somata and  their  degenerated  flagella.  It  is  important  to  emphasize 
that  a  development  of  piroplasmala  into  trypanosomata  was,  therefore,  in 
spile  of  the  most  careful  study,  not  observed.  At  the  same  lime  a  careful 
examination  of  the  fresh  blood  of  the  "original  calf"  for  the  presence  of 
trypanosomata  was  made.  Smears  of  the  blood  were  made  every  day  and 
on  about  ten  occasions  blood  from  the  jngular  vein  was  ceiitrifugated 
and  smears  from  the  surfacf  examined.  Tlie  result  was  always  llie 
same;  the  piroplasmata  were  always  prescni.  Irypanosomata  never.  .\t 
the  same  time  the  question  of  the  ])athological  ]»ro|)oiiies  of  the  trypano- 
soma  for  monkeys  was  studied.  Three  monkeys,  Ci/nnmol(jus  philip- 
ptncn.stvs'  Geoffr..  wore  given  subcutaneous  injections  of  .'10  cubic  centi- 
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meters  of  blood  from  the  "original  calf  and  afterwards  showed  no  signs 
of  an  infection.  On  the  other  liand,  two  monkeys  of  the  same  species, 
to  which  Mr.  Clegg  oL'  tliis  Inboialory  gave,  on  the  19th  of  January,  1909, 
1  cubic  centimeter  and  5U  cubic  centimeters,  respectively,  of  blood  from 
the  calf  infected  with  surra,  showed  an  enormous  number  of  parasites  in 
the  peripheral  blood,  and  both  died,  one  on  the  2d  of  February,  the  other 
on  the  5th  of  February,  1909;  the  first  having  lived  fourteen  the  otlier 
seventeen  days  after  the  inoculation.  The  subcutaneous  injection  of  one 
of  our  cultures  containing  ninnerous  trypanosomata  into  each  of  three 
monkeys  of  the  same  species  gave  likewise  a  negative  result.  In  other 
experiments  inoculations  in  this  same  species  of  monkey  were  made  for 
the  purpose  of  excluding  the  surra  parasite,  because  it  is  well  known  in 
the  Philippines  that  these  monkeys  are  extremely  susceptible  to  this 
disease.  These  investigations  appeared  to  be  necessary  in  spite  of  the 
morphological  differences  which  are  evident  between  the  trypanosoma 
found  in  the  "original  calf"  and  the  trypanosoma  of  surra  (see  Plate  I, 
fig.  7,  and  Plate  V,  fig.  27)  ;  for  the  surra  trypanosoma  has  not  yet  been 
cultivated  artifically  successfully  and  no  one  can  know  what  form  it 
will  assume  in  the  culture.  I,  also,  have  been  unsuccessful  in  cultivating 
the  trypanosoma  of  surra  from  tlie  blood  of  cattle,  horses,  and  monkeys. 
In  the  culture  media  mentioned  above  which  is  favorable  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  trypanosoma  obtained  from  the  "original  calf,"  the  trypano- 
soma of  surra  appears  to  die  out  quickly ;  this  is  another  point  of  differen- 
tiation between  the  two.  Therefore,  the  trypanosoma  cultivated  from  the 
blood  of  the  "original  calf"  is  evidently  not  TnjiHinosoma  evansi,  but  is 
a  form  not  hitherto  described. 

PREPARATIONS  FOR  A   CONTINUATION   OF  THE  AVORK. 

These  investigations  did  not  decide  definitely  whether  the  trypano- 
somata were  developed  from  the  piroplasmata  or  whether  the  trypanoso- 
mata being  extremely  scarce  in  the  blood  of  the  "original  calf"  or  being 
present  in  an  undeveloped  form  simply  multiplied  in  the  culture,  as 
certain  varieties  of  trypanosomata  are  known  to  do.  In  order  to  solve 
these  questions  it  was  necessary  to  carry  on  other  experiments.  The 
artificial  transmission  of  the  infection  to  other  calves  at  once  suggested 
itself.  This  was  undertaken,  but  great  difficulties  were  immediately 
encountered.  The  pathogenicity  of  both  the  piroplasma  and  trypano- 
soma could  only  be  determined  by  the  inoculation  of  nonimmune  animals. 
It  was  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  such  animals,  since  in  Luzon  numerous 
cattle  diseases  appear  to  be  rife.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  either  to 
import  cattle  from  districts  free  fi'om  piroplasmosis  or,  as  a  last  resort, 
to  use  animals  relatively  slightly  immune,  that  is,  new-born  calves. 
The  importation  of  cattle  was  impracticable,  because  it  was  desirable  to 
begin  the  inoculations  at  once,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  could  not  be 
known  how  long  the  parasites  would  remain  in  the  blood  of  the  "original 
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ealf."     It  Avould  liave  taken  weeks  and  perhaps  months  to  import  the 
foreign  cattle. 

The  calves  of  the  native  carahao  were  not  vised  hecause  the  daily  bath, 
which  would  have  been  necessary  for  them,  would  have  consumed  too 
much  time.  I  chose,  therefore,  for  the  experiments  the  new-born  calves 
of  cows  imported  from  Tndo-China.  Through  the  kindly  assistance  of 
Dr.  Gearhart',  of  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  the  Laboratory  finally 
obtained  seven  of  these  calves.  One  of  them  died  soon  after  its  arrival 
from  a  severe  phlegmon  of  the  abdominal  wall,  and  one  was  dead 
when  it  arrived  at  the  Laboratory.  Experiments  were  begun  with  the 
remaining  five.  These  calves  were  all  less  than  eight  days  old  and 
hence  only  an  hereditary  immunity  had  to  be  considered.  This  I  hoped 
to  overcome,  in  case  it  existed,  by  inoculating  very  large  doses  of  the 
infectious  material,  as  I  had  found  it  possible  to  do  in  the  case  of  rinder- 
pest at  Tsingtau,  Sliantung. 

The  calves  were  nourished  willi  presiTvcd  milk  which  caused  disturb- 
ances  of  nutrition   and   of   development;   these   disturbances   must   be 
mentioned  as  they  served  as  possible  factors  favoring  the  infection.     The 
servants  had  to  be  especially  trained  to  feed  the  animals.     I  omitted 
temperature  determinations  in  the  experiments,  because  I  did  not  care  to 
leave  this  to  the  servants  and  had  not  the  time  to  perform  the  work  myself. 
Observations  on  the  temperature  were  moreover  not  essential,  since  the 
chief  aim  in  view  was  a  study  of  the  parasites,  and  the  clinical  features 
of  the  condition  were  considered  to  be  of  only  secondary  interest  and  were 
reserved  for  later  work.     Ticks  {Boopliiliis  australis  Fuller,  as  determined 
by  Mr.  Banks  of  this  laboratory)  were  found  on  the  first  of  these  young 
calves.     The  calf  was  placed  for  ten  days  in  quarantine  to  see  if  it  would 
develop  Texas  fever;  since  this  disease  did  not  appear  during  a  further 
period  of  ten  days  the  animal  w^as  regarded  as  free  from  the  infection. 
All  the  animals  were  placed  in  a  division  of  the  vaccine  stable  of  whicli 
Dr.  "Ruediger  was  in  charge;  here  they  were  protected  from  ticks,  flies. 
and  nioscpiitoes.     J  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  Dr.  Ruediger  for 
liis   cordial   cooperation.     Owing   to   the   fact   that   the   same   servants 
attended  all  tlic  animals  in  the  stables,  the  calves  were  perhaps  exposed  to 
nid<nown  infectious  intestinal  diseases,  since  occasionally  animals  used 
lor  the  i»reparation  of  smallpox  vaccine  died;  a  study  of  theso  intestinal 
ijisordcrs  was  not  made.     T  can  speak  of  them,  therefore,  only  in  general 
terms.     Ail   of  the  five  calves  used  in   my  experiments   finally  died  of 
intestinal   disorders,  fortunately,  liowevcr,  after  the  investigations  had 
been  carried  to  a  successful  issu(>.     The  further  experiments  with  other 
calves  were  carried  on   in  a  special   stable  constructed    foi-  the  purpose, 
whicli    was   also   protected    from    ticks,   flies,   and   mosquitoes;   separate 
servants  were  also  provided   for  the<e  animals  and  so,  any  possibility  of 
intercurrent   infections   from  other  calves   was  excluded.     At   this   time 
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older  calves  of  co^vs  imported  from  Australia  had  been  obtained,  and  on 
tlrese  the  first  cxpei-irnents  were  repeated  and  the  previous  i-esidts  eon- 
firmed. 

Another  difficulty  in  continuing  the  work  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
during  tlu'  (hisly  month  of  March  it  was  hard  to  kee])  the  bh).»d 
specimens  sterile;  it  was,  therefore,  often  necessary  in  spite  of  the  tr()|)ie!d 
heat  to  carry  on  the  experiments  with  the  calves,  in  the  laboratory  with 
the  windows  and  doors  closed. 

It  was  also  difficult  to  keep  the  incubators  at  the  desired  constant 
temperature  because  of  the  frequent  changes  in  the  atmospheric  temper- 
ature rendering  necessary  frequent  regulation  of  the  incu1)ators.  It  is 
desirable  to  mention  these  circumstances  in  order  to  give  a  coi-rect 
understanding  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  carrying  on  the  work. 

EXPERIMENTS    WITH    NEW-BORN    CALVES    FROM    FRENCH    INDO-CHINA. 

In  the  following  experiments  an  attempt  was  made  to  determine: 

1.  Whether  the  piroplasmosis  of  the  "original  calf"  constituted  a 
species  of  Coast  fever  or  one  of  Texas  fever. 

2.  Whether  the  trypanosomata,  when  isolated  and  injected  into  calves, 
would  cause  in  these  animals  a  piroplasmosis  or  a  trypanosomiasis,  or 
both. 

3.  Whether  after  the  injection  of  the  fresh  blood  of  the  "original  calf" 
into  other  calves  trypanosomata  could  be  obtained  from  the  animals  by 
culture. 

EXPERIMENTS. 

These  experiments  were  carried  on  in  the  following  manner: 

Calf  No.  1  {infected  icith  cultures)  .—3 anuAYy  26,  1909;  new-born  female  ealf, 
from  Indo-China;  ticks  (Boophilus  australis)  present;  nourished  artificially. 
Blood  smears  examined  daily  for  piroplasmata  and  trypanosomata  negative. 
Blood  culture  negative.  In  order  to  exclude  infection  with  surra,  a  monkey  was 
injected  with  30  cubic  centimeters  of  the  blood  subcvitaneously ;  it  remained 
healthy  and  free  from  parasites.  (In  all  of  the  experiments,  the  native  monkeys 
were  kept  under  observation  for  several  months,  and  oxamiiialions  of  the  blood 
were  made  daily). 

On  the  5th  of  February,  1909,  calf  No.  1  was  injected  with  two  five-day-old 
cultures  made  fnnu  blood  of  the  "original  calf,"  and  showing  a  good  growth  of 
trypanosomata;  at  the  same  time  a  monkey  was  inoculated  with  a  similar 
culture  subcutaneously.  I  had  beeji  unable  to  find  piroplasmata  in  these  cultures 
on  the  day  of  the  injection.  The  monkey  remained  healthy  and  free  from 
parasites.  On  the  9th  of  February,  1909,  the  calf  developed  diarrh<ca,  but  with- 
out undergoing  nuicli  disturbance  of  its  general  health.  On  the  12tli  of  February, 
1909,  the  diarrhoea,  stopped. 

On  the  rZtli  of  February  a  culture  was  attempted  with  tlie  blood  of  the  calf, 
but  gave  negative  results.  On  tlic  l.ltli  of  February  blood  smears  showed  piro- 
plasmata of°the  same  morphology  as  those  of  the  "original  calf"  and  some  like 
the  Pirosoma  higcmimim.      (See  Plate  II.  fig.  1,  a,  a,  c,  f,  cj,  h,  and  Plate  V,  figs. 
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20,  21,  and  24.)  On  the  IGth  of  February  an  attempt  at  culture  of  the  blood 
of  this  calf  was  again  made,  but  contamination  with  bacteria  occurred. 

On  the  17th  of  February  another  attempt  at  cultivation  of  the  parasite  was 
made  which  resulted  ]iositively.  On  the  19th  of  February  trypanosomata  were 
found  in  this  culture.  Diarrhoea  began  again  on  the  18th  of  February  and  led 
to  a  rapid  loss  of  strength  and  finally  to  the  death  of  the  calf  on  the  22d  of 
February.  The  death  of  the  animal  was  probably  due  to  stall  infection  through 
carelessness  of  the  stable  boy,  or  to  unfavorable  conditions  produced  by  artificial 
feeding. 

Autopsy. — Marked  emaciation,  discharge  from  eyes  and  nostrils,  lungs  hyper- 
a>mic.  The  mesenteric  glands  were  ha;morrhagic  and  swollen  to  about  the  size  of 
a  small  bean.  Catarrh  of  the  large  and  small  intestines  was  present.  Otherwise 
jio  pathological  changes  of  importance  were  noted. 

The  plasma  bodies  regarded  by  Koch  as  characteristic  for  Coast  fever  were 
not  found  in  smears  from  either  the  spleen  or  lymph  glands. 

This  experiment  showed — 

1.  The  presence  of  an  infection  wliicli  belongs  in  the  Texas  fever 
group.  An  infection  with  a  variety  of  Coast  fever  did  not  enter  into 
the  question,  because  the  piroplasmata  of  this  disease  are  not  transferable 
by  a  single  blood  inoculation,  but  only  by  repeated  ones   (Koch). 

2.  The  possibility  of  transferring  the  trypanosoma  to  animals  by  the 
inoculation  of  cultures.  The  question  of  whether  these  trypanosomata 
had  developed  from  the  piroplasmata  remained  unansweied;  for  the 
culture  succeeded  only  after  the  piroplasmata  had  been  found  in  tlie 
blood;  on  the  other  hand,  the  piroplasmata  could  be  recognized  in  tlie 
cultures  up  to  the  fifth  day,  during  which  time  the  trypanosomata  had 
shown  a  marked  increase ;  stages  of  these  parasites  which  might  have  been 
regarded  as  transition  forms  from  tlie  piroplasmata  were  never  seen. 

For  fear  that  this  animal  (upon  which  ticks  were  discovered  at  the 
beginning  of  the  experiment)  might  have  been  infected  with  Texas 
fever  in  spite  of  the  precautions  taken,  it  seemed  necessary  to  repeat  the 
same  experiment  witli  another  calf  (see  calf  No.  3,  below). 

Calf  No.  2  {infected  icith  fresh  ?<ioo(i) .-  -February  5,  IflOit;  new-ljorn  calf 
from  Indo-China,  female,  free  from  ticks;  at  first  fed  with  mother's  milk,  later 
after  the  death  of  the  mother,  fed  artificially  with  preserved  milk.  Blood  smear 
free  from  piroplasmata  and  trypanosomata.  Blood  culture  negative.  A  monkey 
was  given  30  cubic  centimeters  of  its  blood  subcutanoously  and  rt'iiiaiiicd  ]ie:ilthy 
and  free  from   parasites. 

On  the  5th  of  Februarj'  the  calf  was  injected  subcutancously  willi  .SO  cubic 
centimeters  of  l)lood   from  the  "original  calf." 

On  the  18th  of  February  the  first  piroplasmata  appeared  iti  tli<'  l)ln()d  and 
were  of  the  .same  appearance  as  tliose  ob.served  in  the  new  born  calf  Xo.  1. 
(See  also  Plate  II,  fig.  1,  6  and  d.  and   IMate  V,  figs.  23  and  25.) 

On  the  19th  of  February  the  mollicr  of  the  calf  died  with  sj'niptoms  of 
rinderpest,  .\rtifiriiil  feeding  was  begun.  On  the  21st  of  February  diarrhnca 
began,  leading  to  a  rapid  loss  of  stn-ngtii  and  death  of  the  calf  on  tbc  J.Sd  of 
February.     Catise  of  death  probably  the  same  as  of  calf  No.   1. 

vl«<o/>.si/.- Marked  emaciation.  Discliarge  from  eyes  and  nostrils;  mesenteric 
irlariiis  ha>in()rrliai.'ic  and  swollen  to  the  size  of  a  pea  or  small  bean.     Catarrh  of 
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the  large  and  small  intestines  present.  Liver  shows  slight  icterus.  Otherwise 
no  change  noted.  The  plasma  bodies  of  ]\och  were  not  found  in  smears  from  either 
the  spleen  or  lymph  glands. 

The  attempt  to  cultivate  tryijanosomata  from  llic  blood  of  this  calf 
resulted  negatively,  although  the  culture  medium  showed  no  coutamina- 
tion  witli  bacteria,,  which  uiight  have  hindered  the  devcl(Ji)nR'nt  of  the 
trypauosomata. 

The  experiment  with  calf  Xo.  2  showed — 

1.  The  existence  of  a  variety  of  Texas  fever  as  in  calf  No.  1 ;  infection 
with  Coast  fever  was  not  considered  for  the  reasons  already  mentioned  in 
the  experiment  with  calf  No.  1. 

2.  The  failure  in  this  instance  to  transfer  trypauosomata  by  means  of 
the  fresh  blood  of  the  "original  calf." 

Therefore,  the  results  of  the  experiments  on  the  first  two  calves  showed 
a  striking  contrast.  Hence  the  question  arose  whether  the  piroplasmata, 
which  I  had,  to  be  sure,  not  found  on  the  fifth  day  of  culture  when  I 
injected  the  cultures  of  the  blood  of  the  "original  calf"  into  calf  No.  1 
on  the  5th  of  February,  had  nevertheless  been  present  in  the  culture  in  a 
condition  able  to  cause  infection,  and  wdiether  they  w^ere  not  transferred 
together  with  the  trypauosomata  and  succeeded  in  developing  in  calf 

No.  1. 

An  experiment  with  another  calf  (No.  3)  was  planned  to  settle  this 
question. 

Calf  No.  3  (repetition  of  the  experiment  on  calf  No.  1). — February  14,  1909; 
new-born  female  calf  from  Indo-China;  free  from  ticks;  fed  artificially.  A  daily 
examination  of  the  blood  for  parasites  was  made  with  negative  results.  A 
culture  from  the  blood  remained  sterile.  A  monkey  was  injected  with  30  cubic 
centimeters  of  the  blood  and  remained  healthy  and  free  from  parasites.  The  calf 
received  subcutaneously  on  the  24th  of  February  two  seven-day-old  cultures  from 
the  blood  of  the  "original  calf."  These  cultures  showed  a  good  growth  of 
trypauosomata,  but  piroplasmata  could  no  longer  be  fovmd  in  them.  At  the 
same  time  a  monkey  was  given  subcutaneously  a  similar  seven-day-old  culture. 
The  monkey  remained  free  from  parasites,  but  died  on  the  2d  of  April,  1909, 
from  an  unknown  cause.  A  blood  specimen  examined  shortly  after  its  death 
revealed  no  parasites. 

The  calf  became  sick  on  the  27th  of  February  with  diarrhoea,  rapidly  lost 
strength,  and  died  on  the  3d  of  March.  The  cause  of  death  was  the  same  as  in 
calves  Nos.  1  and  2. 

Autopsy. — Marked  emaciation,  catarrh  of  the  large  and  small  intestines; 
mesenteric  glands  the  size  of  a  pea  or  a  small  bean.  Otherwise  no  pathological 
changes  were  noted.  The  plasma  bodies  of  Koch  were  not  found  in  smears  from 
the  spleen  and  lymph  glands. 

A  blood  culture  made  on  the  3d  of  March  shoi-tly  before  the  death  of 
the  calf  developed  a  growth  of  trypauosomata,  while  piroplasmata  were 
never  found  in  spite  of  repeated  daily  examination  of  the  blood. 

This  experiment  resulted  in  the  cultivation  of  trypauosomata  in  the 
absence  of  piroplasmata. 
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Seven-day-old  eul lures  were  chosen  for  producing  tlie  infection. 
))ecause  it  was  hoped  tliat  the  pirophu'^mata  would  have  died  out  in  the 
cultures  during  this  time,  it  already  having  l)een  shown  that  the  trypano- 
somata  live  longer  llian  this.  Nevertheless  the  results  of  this  experiment 
might  have  been  accidental,  since  a  piroplasmosis  in  this  calf  might  have 
existed  and  escaped  observation.  This  ])oint  deserves  especial  considera- 
tion, since  Miyajima(7)  (page  90)  in  pci-forming  similar  experiments 
observed  on  one  occasion  that  in  a  calf  inocvdated  with  a  trypanosoma 
culture,  after  three  days  developed  trypanosomata  in  its  blood  as  was 
proved  by  obtaining  cultures  of  trypanosomata  froin  it.  whiU'  piroplasmata 
were  only  found  seven  days  later  than  this: 

Therefore,  it  was  planned  to  repeat  this  experiment  with  piroplasmata 
which  had  been  subjected  to  conditions  much  more  unfavorable  to  their 
life  and  development. 

Calf  No.  4  [repetition  of  ihe  experiments  carried  on  icith  calf  No.  2). — Feb- 
ruary 26;  new-born  male  calf  from  Indo-China;  free  from  ticks;  fed  artificially; 
blood  free  from  parasites;  blood  culture  negative.  A  monkey  was  given  30  cubic 
centimeters  of  blood  subcutaneously  and  remained  healthy  and  free  from  parasites. 

On  the  26th  of  February  calf  No.  4  was  inoc\ilated  with  30  cubic  centimeters 
of  blood  of  the  "original  calf"  subcutaneously. 

On  the  5th  of  March  piroplasmata,  of  the  same  appearance  as  tliose  encoun- 
tered in  calves  Nos.  1  and  2,  were  found  present. 

On  the  7th  of  March  a  bloody  stool  was  passed.  An  examination  of  the 
peripheral  blood  showed   nnmerons  red  blood  cells  infected  with   piroplasmata. 

On  the  10th  of  March  a  discharge  from  the  eyes  and  nostrils  appeared.  Diar- 
rhoea was  present  and  the  animal  appeared  to  lose  strength  rapidly. 

On  the  13th  of  Mnrcli  after  the  blood  had  been  taken  again  for  culuue  llie 
calf  died.      TIm'  i-uisc  >,(  dcMlh  was  probably  the  same  as  in  calves  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3. 

.l///o;).s.(/.— Marked  emaciation,  discharge  from  eyes  and  nostrils;  mesenteric 
Ivmph  glands  haniorrhagic  and  swollen  to  the  size  of  a  pea  or  small  bean; 
catarrh  of  the  large  and  small  intestines:  liver  sligthly  icteric.  Otherwise  no 
pathological  changes  observed.  The  plasma  bodies  of  Koch  were  not  found  in 
smears  either  from  tli<-  si)l<'cii  or  fnnii  the  lyinpli  glands. 

A  hh>o(l  culture  made  on  the  5th  of  March  showed  no  development  of 
j)rolo/Coa.  ])robahly  on  account  of  contamination  with  bacteria. 

Attempts  at  cultivation  ')ii  tlic  i»tli.  KUli.  and  11th  of  March  showed 
the  presence  of  forms  which  I  had  not  encountered  citlicr  in  cultures  from 
the  "original  calf'  nv  in  those  from  calves  Xos.  1  to  ;5.  In  these  cultures 
from  calf  No.  I  lli<'  |iir<i|ilasiiiata  showed  no  development  into  trypanoso- 
mata. bill  on  I  lie  oIluT  hand  forms  wcn^  found  to  be  present  which  Kobert 
l\ocli(l.r)  liad  encountered  in  ticks  and  descril)ed  as  the  first  stages  of 
developnieiil  of  I'lnipln.^iiia  hif/oiiininn.  (See  Plate  IT,  fig.  2,  a,  h,  r,  and 
IMate  VI,  figs.  ;50  and  :\\.) 

On  the  (irst  day  of  cultivation  the  |»iro])lasmata,  which  showed  two 
distinct  chromatin  masses,  were  found  to  havi^  become  free  from  the  red 
hlood    cells    which    Ihey   had   severely    injur.'d.      The    injury    to    the    red 
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Mood  cells  could  he  I'ccooiiizcd  by  tlio  irregular  form  which  they  assumed 
and  liy  I  he  iiiai'ked  melachi omasju  preseiii.  The  piroplasmata  assumed 
a  rounder  shape  and  became  collected  in  larger  groups.  A  number  of 
them  showcil  I  he  chaiacteristic  rays  first  described  by  Robert  Koch, 
wliicli  are  piobahly  composed  of  protoplasm,  since  with  the  Eomonowsk)^- 
Giemsa  stain  they  acquire  th(>  same  blue  color  as  the  remaining  proto- 
plasm. These  ray  forms  appeared  to  be  especially  distinct  on  the  second 
or  third  day  of  cultivation.  The  piroplasmata  in  the  culture  became 
larger  and  showed  as  a  rule  only  two  chromatin  masses  in  the  blue  ground 
of  their  protoplasm.  Later  the  forms  of  Koch  with  chromatin  jioints 
appear;  usually  they  are  found  on  the  third  day  for  the  first  time. 

These  forms  recall  those  resembling  an  arrow  point  which  were  found 
within  the  red  blood  cells  of  the  "^original  calf."  There  is  a  temptation 
to  assume  a  relationship  between  them.  (See  Plate  I,  fig.  4,  a,  and  Plate 
II,  fig.  2,  d,  and  Plate  VI,  fig.  32.) 

Beside  these  forms  there  were  still  others  observed  in  the  cultures 
which  were  of  about  the  size  of  a  red  blood  cell  and  which  contained  from 
two  to  three  brigjit  red  chromatin  masses  and  several  (2  to  4)  dark  brown 
red  chromatin  granules.  Their  form  was  in  general  oval ;  many  of  them 
showed  rays  which  stained  the  same  briglit  blue  color  as  the  remaining 
protoplasm.  These  large  forms  were  found  scattered  among  the  smaller 
ray  forms  and  occasionally  were  situated  apart  from  tliem.  The  signifi- 
cance of  these  forms  is  not  clear.  In  morphology  they  conform  so  closely 
to  those  oljserved  outside  the  red  blood  cells  which  wci'e  found  in  the 
fresh  blood  of  the  "■original  calf,"  that  one  must  think  of  a  relationship 
between  the  two  (see  Plate  II,  fig.  2,  e,  and  Plate  VI,  figs.  33  and  34; 
and  Plate  I,  fig.  5,  c,  and  Plate  III,  fig.  8.) 

One  might  be  inclined  to  regard  them  as  macrogametes ;  yet  there  is 
need  of  fui'ther  proof  before  such  an  opinion  is  justified.  Also  the  idea 
that  the  forms  with  chromatin  })oints  which  appear  at  the  same  time 
are  microgametes  requires  confirmation.  Further  stages  of  develop- 
ment have  not  been  observed,  x4.ll  these  forms  described  above  apparentl}' 
died  after  from  five  to  about  eight  days  in  the  culture  media  kept  at  a 
temperature  of  28°  to  29°  C. 

This  ex]ieriment  showed — 

1.  The  |)resence  of  a  variety  of  Texas  fever  organism  in  the  blood  of 
calf  No.  5  as  in  that  of  calves  Nos.  1  and  2. 

2.  The  failure  to  transfer  trypanosomata  by  means  of  the  inoculation 
of  the  fresh  blood  of  (he  "original  calf,"  as  was  the  case  with  calf  No.  2. 

Calf  No.  5  (repcHtion  of  the  c.rpcrimrnl  performed  on  calves  Nos.  1  and  3). — 
Marcli  4,  IDOi);  ncwlwrn  male  calf  from  Iiulo-China;  free  from  ticks;  fed  with 
preserved  milk;  blood  smears  show  no  parasites;  blood  culture  netrative.  A 
monkey  received  15  cubic  centimeters  of  its  blood  subcutaneously  and  remained 
healtliy  and  free  from  parasites. 
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On  the  4th  of  March  tlie  calf  was  injected  subcutaneously  with  a  28-day-old 
culture  containing  trypanosoniata  which  were  feebly  motile  and  in  which  piro- 
plasmata  were  no  longer  found;  other  cultures  were  unfortunately  not  at  hand. 

On  the  13th  of  March  an  attempt  at  cultivation  from  the  blood  of  the  calf 
was  unsuccessful,  although  no  contamination  of  the  culture  media  with  bacteria 
resulted. 

On  March  IG  the  attempt  at  cultivation  was  again  unsuccessful,  although  there 
was  no  contamination  of  the  culture  media  with  bacteria. 

March  17:  Diarrhoea  began  which  led  to  a  rapid  loss  of  strength  and  death 
of  the  calf  on  the  18th  of  March.  The  cause  of  death  was  probably  the  same 
as  in  the  cases  of  calves  Nos.  1  to  4. 

Autopsy. — Marked  emaciation;  mesenteric  glands  the  size  of  a  pea  to  a  bean; 
catarrh  of  the  large  and  small  intestines.  Otherwise  no  pathologictxl  changes 
noted.  The  plasma  bodies  of  Koch  were  not  found  in  smears  either  from  the 
spleen  or  from  the  lymph  glands. 

This  experiment  showed — 

The  possibility  of  the  failure  of  an  attempt  at  infection  of  a  calf  with 
the  trypanosomata,  from  the  injection  either  of  too  small  an  ainouut  of 
the  culture,  or  of  loo  old  a  culture,  that  is,  of  one  which  is  weakened  in 
its  virulence.  The  early  death  of  the  calf  leads  one  to  assume  that  this 
conclusion  is  only  conditionally  correct,  since,  if  the  animal  had  lived 
longer,  further  attempts  at  culture  might  have  shown  finally,  the  presence 
of  an  infection  with  trypanosomata.  Nevertheless  the  experiment  was 
valuable  as  indicating  in  future  experiments  the  inadvisability  of 
employing  for  iiioculaticm  the  contents  of  a  single  cuUuro  tube  or  that 
of  one  so  old. 

EXPERIMENTS   WITH   CALVES   FliO.M    1  XDO-CrilXA  AND  AUSTRALIA. 

The  experiments  with  the  following  calves  were  made  in  a  new  stable 
protected  against  rinderpest  and  otber  infection  that  could  be  acquired  by 
contact.  The  calves  were  well  beyond  the  first  days  of  life.  Xo.  6  was  a 
calf  from  Jnrlo-China  not  quite  a  monfb  old;  Nos.  7,  8,  and  9  were 
Australian  calves  four  to  five  montlis  uM.  'I'hey  were  all  free  from 
ticks.  Calves  Nos.  (i,  7,  and  S  were  fed  with  presei-ved  milk  and  drv  food, 
calf  No.  9  with  dry  food  alone. 

Calf  No.  6  (repetition  of  the  expcrimenln  aith  calves  Nos.  2  and  -'/). — March 
20,  1909;  a  male  calf  from  Indo-China;  free  from  ticks;  blood  smears  free  from 
parasites;  blood  cuUuro  negative.  Smears  made  from  the  surface  of  the  cen- 
trifugated,  defibrinatcd  blood  were  free  from  parasites.  Thirty  cubic  centimeters 
of  its  blood  were  injected  subcutiincnusly  iiilo  a  innnkcy;  tin-  iiKnikcy  remained 
healthy  and  free  from  i)arasites. 

March  20:  I'he  c^ilf  received  subcutaneously  ')(»  eui)ie  centimeters  of  the  blood 
of  the  "original  calf." 

Ajdil    .'{:    I'iroplasiiijita    I'l.iind    in    blcmd    smears. 

On  April  :$,  0,  lO,  and  14  and  May  4  attempts  at  blood  cultures  were  negative, 
as  regarded  Irypanosoniata,  although  there  was  no  contamination  with  bacteria. 

l'ini|.l;i.siii;ila  like  those  seen  in  the  olbcr  calves  were  found  in  the 
cnhuros  until  llic  Sllli  of  April.     Tlicy  wen-  nsiially  scarce.      A  diange 
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of  the  |)ii'0|tlasin;ita  into  the  developmental  forms  of  l\oeh  as  seen 
in  the  cultures  from  the  blood  of  calf  No.  4  was  not  observed.  On 
account  of  the  scarcity  of  the  parasites  these  forms  were  not  speciallv 
searched  for,  since,  according  to  the  experience  with  calf  No.  4,  a  multipli- 
cation of  the  piroplasmata  in  these  cultures  was  not  to  be  expected. 

The  calf  became  thin,  but  suffered  in  general  only  slightly  from  the 
infection  as  is  the  custom  with  calves  inoculated  with  virulent  blood 
from  Texas  fever  cases. 

It  was  killed  on  May  12  and  no  pathological  lesions  were  found  in  the 
internal  organs;  no  plasma  bodies  of  Koch  were  seen  in  smears  from  the 
spleen  and  lymph  glands. 

Calf  No.  7  {repetition  of  the  experiments  on  calves  Nos.  2,  Jf,  and  6). — March 
26;  female  Australian  calf  about  4  months  old;  free  from  ticks;  blood  culture 
negative;  smears  from  the  surface  of  the  centrifugated  defibrinated  blood,  free 
from  parasites.  Thirty  cubic  centimeters  of  the  blood  of  the  calf  were  injected 
subcutaneously  into  a  monkey,  whicli  remained  healthy  and  free  from  parasites. 

March  26:  The  calf  received  subcutaneously  50  cubic  centimeters  of  blood  from 
the  "original  calf." 

April  1 :  Piroplasmata  found  present  in  blood  smears.  They  remained  numer- 
ous until  the  5th  of  April,  and  from  that  time  were  present  only  in  small 
numbers. 

On  April  1,  2,  3,  14,  and  30  blood  cultures  were  made  which  were 
negative  in  regard  to  trypanosomata,  hut  positive  with  regard  to  the 
developmental  forms  of  the  piropla-wiaia  descrihed  hy  Koch.  (See  Plate 
VI,  figs.  28  and  29.) 

April  3:   Animal  passed  a  very  hard  stool  with  streaks  of  blood. 

April  30:  Examination  of  the  blood  showed  that  almost  all  the  piroplasmata 
revealed  the  morphological  cliaracteristics  of  those  observed  in  the  "original 
calf";  the  Piroplasmu  bigeminnm  form  was  rare. 

The  calf  suffered  but  little  from  the  infection.  Only  a  moderate  anaemia  was 
present. 

It  was  killed  on  May  12.  The  autopsy  showed  a  slight  icterus  of  the  liver, 
which  was  the  only  pathological  change  observed.  No  plasma  bodies  of  Koch 
were  found  in  smears  from  the  spleen  or  lymph  glands. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  on  calves  Nos.  6  and  7  confirm  those 
obtained  with  calves  Nos.  2  and  4. 
They  show — 

1.  The  presence  of  an  infection  belonging  to  the  Texas  fever  group. 

2.  The  failure  to  transfer  trypanosomata  by  means  of  an  injection 
of  the  fresh  blood  of  the  "original  calf." 

After  experiments  on  calves  Nos.  2.  4.  6,  and  7  had  resulted  as 
described  above  it  only  remained  to  confirm  the  results  of  the  experiments 
on  calves  Nos.  1,  3,  and  ."').  'I'bc  (■xpcriinciit  on  calf  No.  .'!  had  indicated 
that  by  using  a  ti-ypanosojiia  to  culture  seven  days  old  the  pirosomata 
contained  therein  could  be  excluded  so  far  as  the  production  of  an  infec- 
tion  with    them   was   concerned.     Therefore,   it   was   possible   that   the 
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trypanosomata  alone  and  ANitlioiu  the  piroplasmata  had  caused  infection. 
Experiment  with  calf  No.  5  seemed  to  demonstrate  that  either  the  number 
of  trypanosomata  in  a  single  culture  tube  might  not  be  sufficient  to  produce 
an  infection  or  that  the  cultuic  wliidi  was  twenty-eight  days  old,  had 
become  so  attenuated  that  not  only  the  pirosomata,  but  also  the  trypano- 
somata had  been  deprived  of  their  power  of  causing  infection.  The  object 
of  the  following  cxpcrinient  was  to  kill  the  piroplasmata  and  at  the 
same  time  to  preserved  the  trypanosomata  alive  in  the  culture. 

Calf  A'o.  S  (repetition  of  experiments  on  calces  \os.  1,  .i,  and  J). — April  3, 
1909;  female  Australian  calf  about  4  months  old;  free  from  ticks;  blood  smears 
free  from  jjarasites ;  blood  culture  negative;  smear  from  the  surface  of  the 
centrifugated  blood  free  from  parasites.  The  inoculation  of  two  monkeys  with  20 
and  50  centimeters  respectively  of  the  blood  of  the  calf  gave  negative  results. 

April  12:  .\fter  the  blood  of  the  calf  had  been  found  to  be  free  from  parasites 
by  daily  exaiiiiii;it idii  of  simple  blood  smears  and  smears  from  the  surface  of 
the  centrifugated  blood,  the  calf  was  given  subcutaneously  three  five-day-old 
trypanosonia  cultures  obtained  from  the  blood  of  the  "original  calf."  The  cul- 
ture had  been  grown  at  a  temperature  of  29°  to  31°  C.  A  monkey  was  given  a 
similar  culture  subcutaneously.  Piroplasmata  could  not  be  foimd  in  these 
cultures.  Cultures  grown  at  this  high  temperature  were  chosen  because  under 
such  circumstances  it  was  anticipated  that  the  jdroplasmata  would  die  out,  while 
it  had  already  been  determined  that  the  trypanosomata  remained  alive  at  this 
temperature.  Both  the  calf  and  the  monkey  remained  healthy  and  lively.  Daily 
examinations  of  simple  blood  smears  and  repeated  examinations  of  the  centri- 
fugated frcsli  blood  gave  negative  resiilts. 

On  April  21  and  on  May  5  try pano-so mala  were  cultivaled  from  its 
blood,  but  they  could  not  be  shoiun  to  be  present  in  any  other  way.  In 
spite  of  most  careful  examinations  piroplasmata  were  never  found  up  to 
the  thirty-seventh  day  after  the  infection. 

On  May  17,  the  thii-ty-seventh  day  after  the  infection,  the  calf  was 
killed.  The  autopsy  showed  that  the  organs  were  normal.  The  plasma 
bodies  of  Koch  wcro  not  ])resont  in  smears  from  either  tlie  spleen  or 
lymph  glands. 

Calf  No.  9  {repetition  of  the  experiments  on  cahes  Nos.  1,  3,  5,  and  S). — • 
This  experiment  was  planned  in  ease  experiment  No.  S  should  liaxc  been 
unsuccessful. 

April  l(i:  .\ustralian  nuile  calf,  4  months  (dd,  free  from  ticks;  blood  smears 
and  smears  from  the  surface  of  the  centrifugated  blood  showed  no  parasites;  blood 
<iillure  neg;itive.  A  monkey  was  inoculated  with  30  cubic  centimeters  of  the 
calf's  blood  but   it  remained  wfll  and  no  parasites  ;tppeared  in  its  blood. 

On  April  IT  tiie  calf  received  four  ten-day-old  cultures  of  trypano- 
somata made  I'rom  the  blood  of  the  "original  calf."  These  cultures  had 
l)een  grown  ;il  a  temperaluri'  of  from  •?!»''  to  ."il  ('.  and  no  longer 
contjiined  |iii'o|)lasmala.  The  oidf  rcnuiined  heidthy  iind  lively.  T)aily 
cxiiiiiinat  ions  of  blood  smears  ;ind  rr|M';it('(|  examinalion  nt'  ccnl  riliigalcd 
fresh  blood  gave  negative  results;  neither  piroj)lasmata  nor  trypanosomata 
were    found.     TJrnrovrr.    trypannsomota  were   cultivated  from    its  blood 
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uu  April  i2S  and  May  5.     Firoplas)iutla   wen'  still  ahsnil   on   Maij   17, 
the  thirty-second  day  after  infectiun  willi  the  calturvH. 

The  calf  was  killed  on  IMay  17.  The  autopsy  showed  lucmorrhagic  lymph  glands 
which  were  somewhat  enlarged.  Otherwise  no  pathological  clianges  were  noted. 
The  plasma  bodies  of  Koch  were  not  found  in  smears  from  the  spleen  or  from 
tlie  lymph  glands. 

The  experiments  on  t-alves  Xos.  S  and  !»  show  that  it  is  possible  to 
separate  the  trypannsoiiia  and  the  phvplasma.  the  parasites  infecting  the 
"original  calf."  'Vhv  iinpoilaiu-e  of  tliis  result  is  tlie  same,  whether  it 
was  accomplished  l).y  the  lad  (hat  both  of  the  calves  were  immune  to  the 
piroplasma  or,  as  I  believe,  by  the  killing  of  the  piroplasma  through 
keeping  the  culture  for  a  long  time  at  a  temperature  of  29°  to  31°  C, 
wbereby  the  caijability  of  the  trypanosoma  to  cause  infection  was  not 
destroyed. 

FURTIIEIi  HISTORY  OF  THE  "'ORI(!IN"AL  CALF." 

The  "'original  calf"  remained  in  good  health  and  its  blood  contained 
continuously  the  piroplasnui  described  above;  the  trypanosoma  was  culti- 
vated repeatedly  from  its  blood,  for  the  last  time  on  April  7.  At  this 
time  ])iroplasmata  were  also  still  present,  but  trypauosomata  could  not  be 
found  by  microscojucal  examination  even  in  centrifugated  blood.  On 
May  19  while  still  in  the  best  of  health  the  calf  was  killed.  The 
autopsy  showed  numerous  hemorrhagic  lyinph  glands  which  were 
swollen  to  the  size  of  a  pea  or  bean;  this  was  particularly  noted  in 
the  mesenteric  glands.  The  spleen  was  enlarged  and  somewhat  soft. 
Otherwise  no  pathological  changes  were  observed.  The  plasma  bodies  of 
Koch  were  not  found  in  smears  either  from  the  spleen  or  from  the  lymph 
glands.  An  infection  with  Coast  fever  could,  therefore,  be  excluded. 
A  mild  infection  with  Texas  fever,  or  a  variety  of  this  disease  had 
undoubtedly  existed. 

RESULTS    OF    ALL    THE    EXPERIMENTS. 

From  all  the  ex])eriments  we  may  conclude : 

1.  The  "original  calf"  was  infected  with  a  piroplasma  belonging  to 
the  Texas  fever  group. 

2.  It  was  also  infected  with  a  trypanosoma  hitherto  unknown. 

3.  No  evidence  was  obtained  of  a  transition  in  the  blood  cultures 
of  the  |)iroplasmata  into  try[tanosoniata  or.  on  the  other  hand,  of  a 
transition  of  the  trypanosomata,  in  the  blood  of  the  animal  infected  with 
them,  into  piroplasmata. 

4.  The  infection  with  piro})lasmata  of  calves  Nos.  2,  4,  6,  and  T 
rendered  calves  Nos.  G  and  7  slightly  sick,  while  calves  Nos.  2  and  4  died 
of  another  disease,  before  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  for  the  symptoms 
of  piroplasmosis  to  develop. 

5.  Calves  which  have  been  inoculated  with  the  trypanosoma  apparently 
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merely  liarbor  tliis  parasite  and  are  not  rendered  visibly  sick  by  infection 
with  it. 

The  following  questions  remained  to  be  answered: 

1.  Why  did  I  not  succeed  in  obtaining  in  culture  media  the  devolo]i- 
mental  forms  of  Koch  from  the  piroplasmata  of  the  "original  calf"? 

2.  Why  did  I  not  succeed  in  infecting  with  trypanosomata  calves 
Nos.  2,  4,  6,  and  7  by  means  of  the  direct  inoculation  of  the  fresh  blood 
of  the  "original  calf  without  the  use  of  culture  media? 

In  relation  to  the  first  question,  it  may  be  stated  that  a  growth  from 
the  forms  in  the  blood  of  the  "original  calf"  into  well-developed  piroplas- 
mata probably  took  place;  however,  these  well-developed  forms  of  Koch 
were  probably  very  rare  as  compared  with  the  number  of  rod-shaped  and 
similar  ones  present  in  the  blood  (owing  to  the  animal  being  relatively 
immune  though  carrying  the  parasites)  and  for  this  reason  they  escaped 
observation.  Apparently  this  was  also  tnie  in  the  case  of  calves  Nos.  2 
and  4.  The  piroplasmata  do  not  multiply  typically  in  the  culture 
media,  but  only  undergo  a  simple  change  in  morphology,  the  meaning 
of  which  is  at  the  present  time  not  fully  Ioioanti  to  us.  In  spite  of  the 
most  careful  study  I  have  never  seen  the  parasites  having  rod-like  and 
similar  forms  develop  into  those  which  Koch  described ;  the  former  always 
appear  to  disintegrate.  Furthermore,  it  might  be  mentioned  here  that 
I  have  not  observed  among  the  forms  of  the  Manila  piroplasma  the 
amoeba-like  cells  and  those  containing  vacuoles  which  Miyajima  describes 
as  being  stages  in  the  development  of  his  piroplasma.  T  have  likewise  not 
noticed  the  increase  in  size  or  the  differentiation,  in  the  ring  forms 
mentioned  by  him,  so  that  such  forms  are  not  stages  in  tlie  deve1(>|)mcnt 
of  the  piroplasma  I  have  observed.  I  believe,  however,  that  I  have  seen 
somewhat  similar  forms  in  incubated  mixtures  of  normal  fresh  blood  of 
cattle  and  houinon.  AMicii  the  pii'oplasiuala  were  present  in  enormous 
numbers,  as  for  example,  in  calves  Xos.  4  and  7,  I  have  seen  them  develop 
in  the  culture  media  into  the  ray  forms  of  Koch  and  to  the  forms  with 
chromatin  points.  However,  when  they  were  present  in  smaller  number, 
the  flovelopmental  forms  simply  escaped  observation.  If  there  had  been 
an  abunrlancf  of  time  which  I  liad  not  needed  for  more  important  work, 
r  am  (((nviiiccd  tiiat  I  coulfl  lunc  round  these  forms  also  in  such  instances. 

'J'he  second  question  with  regard  to  the  failure  to  infect  with  trypa- 
nosomata the  calves  Nos.  2,  4,  6,  and  7  by  means  of  the  inoculation  of 
frcsli  blood  of  the  "original  calf"  can  also  be  answered.  The  fact  that, 
in  spite  of  the  inoculation  of  cultures  containing  enormous  numl)ers  of 
trypanosonuita  (as  in  the  experiments  with  calves  Xos.  1,  3,  5,  S,  mid  !)). 
1  could  not  find  trypanosomata  in  their  fn^sh  blood,  even  after  ccntri- 
fugation,  sliows  that  the  tryi>anosninala  liave  undergone  only  a  limited 
multiplication  in  these  animals  which,  therefore,  must  have  a  high  degree 
of  natural  immunity  against  the  trypanosomata.     This  is  sho\vn  even 
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iiK.iv  slrikiii>;ly  Uy  tlu>  fael  that  as  a  rule  only  a  third  of  tlie  ten  to  twenty 
cultures  from  the  calves  showed  t rypanosomata;  in  fact,  not  infrequently 
trvpanosomata  were  found  in  only  a  single  tube.  Hence  they  must  have 
heen  present  in  extremely  small  numljers  in  the  blood  of  the  infected 
calves.  This  fact  is  in  full  accoi'il  with  my  experiences  with  a  strain  of 
Trypanosoma  hrarci  of  low  virulence  with  which  T(10)  worked  for  years 
under  the  direction  of  Robert  Koch.  I  succeeded  in  infecting  other 
animals  with  tlie  strain,  but  in  the  blood  of  the  original  animal  itself, 
a  mare  from  Togo,  I  did  not  find  trypanosomata  in  spite  of  observations 
lasting  for  months.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  trypanosoma 
described  in  the  present  experiuu'uts  would  appear  in  greater  number  m 
the  fresh  blood  of  a  species  of  animal  which  is  especially  susceptible  to  it 
could  one  be  found.  Dogs  which  were  given  very  large  doses  of  the 
blood  of  the  Togo  mare,  subcutaneously  or  intraperitoneally,  after  a 
certain  period  of  incubation,  showed  the  tsetse  trypanosomata  in  their 
blood.  The  failure  to  find  trypanosomata  in  the  fresh  blood  of  the 
"original  calf"  and  in  the  blood  of  the  calves  inoculated  with  cultures  of 
this  trypanosoma  can  hence  be  explained  by  the  extreme  scarcity  of  the 
trypanosomata.  However,  it  is  possible  that  the  parasites  are  present  in 
an  especial  form,  but  not  that  of  the  piroplasmata  described. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

The  experiments  justify  the  following  conclusions : 

1.  In  the  Philippine  Islands  there  are  domestic  cattle  apparently 
quite  healthy  which  are  carriers  of  the  parasite  of  surra.  These  cattle 
are  a  continual  danger,  especially  for  horses  in  which  surra  always  runs  a 
fatal  course,  as  has  been  shown  by  the  works  of  Smith  and  Kinyoun(ll), 
Curry(13),  Salomon  and  Stiles(13),  Strong(14),  Musgrave,  William- 
son and  Clegg(15,  16). 

2.  In  the  Philippine  Islands  there  exists  a  variety  of  Texas  fever 
which  is  perhaps  identical  with  that  seen  by  Jobling  and  Woolley(17)  in 
the  years  1903  and  1904.  However,  this  can  not  be  stated  with  certainty 
to-day,  because  these  investigatoi-s  gave  no  accurate  description  of  their 
parasites.  The  pii'oi)lasma  is  pi-obably  of  Indo-Chinese  origin.  It  is  a 
variety  of  Piroplasma  hif/cniiinnii  and  shows  in  certain  culture  medui 
developmental  forms  which  corj-espond  to  those  described  by  Robert 
Koch  in  the  tick  for  Piroplasma  higeminum.  Forms  similar  to  those 
seen  in  the  early  stages  of  the  development  of  Piroplasma  higem,inum  by 
Koch  and  to  those  of  the  Manila  ]jiroplasma  have  been  found  in  artificial 
media  by  Kleine(lS)  for  Piroplasma  ranis,  and  by  Marzinowsky(19) 
for  Piroplasma  ciiiii.  Besides  the  early  forms  of  Koch,  llio  Manila 
parasite  shows  other   forms  with  a  different  morphology. 

3.  This  piroplasnui,  when  kept  in  the  bouillon  employed  and  at  a 
temperature  of  29°  to  31°  C,  dies  within  five  to  ten  days. 
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4.  In  tlie  Philip])ine  Jslauds  there  oecurs  a  tvypanosoma  of  cattle  wliieh 
is  different  morphologically  and  l)iologically  from  Trypanosoma  cvansi 
and  from  the  other  trypanosomata  of  mammals.  Its  virulence  for  the 
Indo-Chinese  and  Australian  calves  appears  to  he  slight. 

5.  This  trypanosoma  could  not  be  discovered  in  the  fresh  blood  l)y 
microscopical  examination,  but  could  be  cultivated  in  a  mixture  of  blood 
and  bouillon,  and  could  be  transferred  to  healthy  calves  by  the  sub- 
cutaneous injection  of  the  cultures. 

6.  The  trypanosoma  remains  alive  and  capable  (if  causing  infection  for 
at  least  ten  days  in  the  bouillon  employed  when  keiit  at  a  temperature  of 
39°  to  31°  C.  Since  the  piroplasma  which  was  present  at  the  same  time 
in  the  blood  of  the  "original  calf  died  out  at  this  temperature  within 
the  above-mentioned  time,  it  was  possible  to  isolate  the  trypanosoma  and 
to  transfer  it,  thus  separated  from  the  pirophisma,  to  calves  (Nos.  8 
and  9). 

7.  These  culture  experiments  prove  the  great  iiii|ioi1ance  of  this 
method  for  the  differentiation  of  blood  parasites.  The  absence  of  the 
plasma  bodies  of  Koch,  the  presence  alone  at  autopsy  of  an  icterus  of  tlie 
liver,  and  the  possibility  of  transmitting  the  infection  to  another  animal 
by  a  single  inoculation  of  the  blood,  all  indicated  that  a  variety  of  Texas 
fever  and  not  one  of  Coast  fever  was  present  in  the  ''original  calf."  I  was 
furtlier  confirmed  in  this  belief  by  finding  in  the  cultures  made  from  the 
blood  of  the  "original  calf,"  developmental  forms  like  those  of  rirophiJiina 
hifj&minum  which  Koch  discovered  in  ticks.  Therefore,  further  proof 
was  given  tliat  a  variety  of  the  Texas  fever  parasite,  Pirosoma  higeminwn, 
and  not  the  Coast  fever  parasite,  was  present. 

8.  The  value  of  the  culture  experiments  may  also  be  seen  by  the  fad 
that  through  them  alone  was  it  possible  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  a 
trypanosoma  in  llie  blood.  This  to-day  is  of  especial  imi)ortance  in  the 
.search  for  carriers  of  ])roto/,oa  and  in  the  study  of  the  numerous  drugs 
employed  in  tlie  treatment  of  tlie  various  forms  of  n\  paiioMuiiiasis.  and 
especially  of  .sleeping  sickness.  While  ihe  iiiociihil  ion  of  animals  can 
give  a  positive  result  only  when  the  try|)anosomata  aif  \iiiilem  for  the 
species  of  animal  used,  one  can  employ  tlie  method  of  aiiiheial  cultivation 
without  regard  to  the  virulence  of  the  try|)anosoma  and  thus  eau  ohtain 
results  which  are  perhai)S  impossible  by  animal  inoculation,  oi'  which  at 
any  rate,  may  involve  much  work  and  expense. 

The  cultivation  of  i)r<)to/,oa  has  in  general  an  advantage  over  the 
cultivation  of  bacteria,  since  for  the  identification  of  a  bacterium  usually 
a  tedious  biological  dilTerenliation  is  necessary,  while  in  the  ca.'^e  of  a 
protozoiin  the  mor))h()logy  in  the  culture  alone  often  sutlices  to  identify  it. 

For  all  these  rea.'^ons  careful  atlemjjts  in  the  cultivation  of  these 
proto'/oa  after  the  manner  of  Xovy-McNeal(30),  Rogers{21).  Miya- 
jimaC;  )  and  XieolleC^'.')  should  be  made  until  rmally  a  simple  and  sure 
method  of  culture  has  been  discovered  for  all  pathogenic  trvpanosomata. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Platk  1. 


Sr;heinatic  drawings  from  preparations  stained  with  Giemsa's  solution.     Magnifica- 
tion about  1,500  diameters. 

Figs.  1  to  5.  Tlie  piroplasmata  in  fresh  blood  smears  from  the  "original  calf." 

Fig.  5,  c.  Form  seen  in  the  centrifugated  blood.     It  is  not  clear  what  stage  in  the 
life  cycle  of  the  parasite  this  form  represents. 

Fic.  ti.  The  trypanosomata  in  a  bouillon  culture  of  the  blood. 

Fici.  7.   Trypanosoma  evansi  from  a  smear  of  the  fresh  blood  of  the  calf  infected 
with  surra. 

Pl.^te  II. 

Schematic   drawings   of   preparations  stained  with   (Jiemsa's   solution  of   the  first 
pirosomata    observed    in    calves    Nos.    1    and    2.     Magnification    about 
1,500  diameters. 
Fig.  1.  a,  c,  e.  f,  g,  and  /(  from  blood  of  the  calf  No.  1  ;   h  and  d  from  blood  of  calf 
No.  2. 

a.  A  pirosoma  which  apparently  is  endeavoring  to  enter  tlu'  red  blood  cell 
with  its  pointed  end  situated  anteriorly:  this  f<inu  was  repeatedly 
observed   in  stained  preparations. 

/).  J'irosohia  higcm'mum.  which  apparently  has  entered  recently  an  enlarged 
metachromatic  erythrocyte  and  which  has  di'awn  after  it  the  connect- 
ing band  of  protoplasm.  Probably  on  account  of  the  increased  resist- 
ance in  the  red  blood  cell  the  nucleolus  has  mov(Hl  to  one  side  and 
the  nucleus  to  the  jiointed  end.  This  form  was  also  occasionally 
observed  in  calf  No.  2. 

c.  d,  e,  f,  g,  and  /*.  These  forms   recpiire  no  e\])lanation.      The   red  blood  cells 

which    contain    parasites   at   this   stage    in   their   development    are   dis- 
tinctly matachromatic;    their  shape  is   no  longer   round   and    in   many 
it    is   irregular. 
Fig.  2.  The    piroplasmata    in    artificial    culture    media,    lying    outside    of    the    red 
blood  cells;   irom  calf  No.  4.     Magnification  about  2,000  diameters. 

II.  Piroplasma;  the  earliest  free  form  observed  in  the  blood  bouillon;  compare 
with  Koch's  illustrations:  Beitriige  zur  Entwickelungsgeschichte  der 
Piroplasmen.  ZlM-hr.  /".  Jliig.  n.  Injckiiotifilrfinlh  (lOOH).  54,  Table 
1.  figs,  n  and  7. 

}>  and  r.  Hay  foiiiis:  (•omi)are  also  with  Koch's  illustrations;  reference  as 
above.  Table  1,  figs.  9  to  14. 

d.  Forms  with  chromatin  points;  compare  with  Koch's  illustrations;  reference 

as  alMJve,  Table  I. 
c.  Round  form  with  chromatin  points. 
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M:i-iiili<ali(jn  in  figs.  1  to  17  and  20  to  34,  l.iMni  .lianictt-rs.  Ma.iinifnati.in  in 
fig.  18,  1,250  diameters,  in  fig.  19,  450  dianu'teis.  The  pliotograplis 
were  made  by  Mr.  Charles  Martin,  photographer  of  tlie  Ikireau  of 
Science.     Preparations  stained  by.  Giemsa's  solution. 

Plate  III. 

Fio.  l.Naiiow     forms    of    the    pirophismata     i:i     fresh    l)lo()d    smears     fioni     tlie 

•■original   calf"   made  on  January    IS.    l!l()!l. 
Fk;. -i.  liing  form  in   fresh   lijnod   smcjir  hmu   tin-  "nriginal  calf   made  >>u  .lan\iaiy 

IS.   I'JOU. 
I'To.  3.  liinuclear   form  in   a   fresli   l.i<ind   smear   from  the  "origin:il    calf   made  on 

.lanuary  27,  I'JOO. 
Kl(i.  4.  Double  binuclear  form    from   a    fresh   lih.od   smear   fnnn   the  "original   calf 

made  on   February  1(5,  1000. 
I'm.  ").  Cross   form   from   a    fresh   blood   smear    froin    the   "original    calf   made   on 

January   18,  1900. 
Fic.  fi.  .Arrow   form   from   a    fresh   blood   smear   from   the  ""original  calf   made  on 

February   1.   1009. 
I-  lo.  7.  Fniiii    resembling    a    trypanosoma    from    a    fresli    blood    smear    from    the 

"original  calf"  made  on  February  1.   10(10. 
Fk;.  S.  .\   form  lying  outside  of  the  red  blood  cell   in  the  fresh  cciitrifugated  blond 

from  the  "original  ealf." 
Fio.  0.  Ran'   form   of   try])anosonia    frnm    the   bouillon   culture   from    the   ""original 

ealf"   made  on  Jainiary   2:{,    1000.  seen  on   January   2."),    100!).     To  tho 

left,  below   is  seen  an    indication   <if  the   uudulatoiy   iiicnilnaiie ;    at    the 

left   a   slight  elub-like  swelling  indicale^^   the   llagelluni. 
l''io.  Hi.  Division   form  of  a  trypanosoma    troiii  the  M 1  culture  from  the  ""original 

ealf"  mad<'  on    Feliruary    ">.    1000.  seen   on    i'dnuary   S.    iiMt'.l. 
Fi(..  ll..\    snuiil,    w(dl-develo|)ed    tryi>anosoma    from    liie    i)ouilloii    culture    of    the 

""original  ealf"   made  on  January    IS,    1!IOO,  seen  on  Jaiuiary  20,   1000. 
I'lc.  12.  .\     large    w(dl-dev(doped     try]>anosoma     fnnu    the    blood    culture    of    the 

•"original  calf  made  on  .lanuary  2."}.  1000.  seen  on  January  25,  1009. 
Fu;.  K<.  \'ery  slender  tryiianosoma  prepared  the  same  day  from  the  same  culture  as 

in    liir.    J2.      I'erha])s    a    male    individual;    compare    with    Prowazek's 

illn-lration-     (Studicni    iiiicr    SiiuLTct  icrt  rypatiosonieu  (  2.'? )  ) .      Fig.    37. 

I'l.ATi:    W. 

Fig.  14.  l''<u'm  showing  iicj^jmiing  di\ision:  ]ircpared  from  the  same  culture  on  the 
same  (lav  as  tig.  12.  The  blepharoblast  shows  a  cotitraction  in  the 
middle,  and  the  nucleus  is  drawn  out  in  the  direction  of  the  long 
diamelei-  id"  the  parasite.  In  one  of  the  rei|  hlood  eell>  i^  seem  a 
|H'rsist ing  piroplasma. 

I''l<i.  I").  Continuation  of  the  process  of  di\i-ion:  two  llagella  are  now  \isible; 
preparation   made  the  same  day  and   from   the  same  culture  as   fig.    14. 

I''i(i.  10.  (  ontinuat  ion  of  the  jiroeess  (»f  division  made  on  l''eliruary  5,  1000. 
Daughter  cells,  on  the  |)oint  of  separating:  from  a  bouillon  culture 
of  the  ••(.riginal  calf  s.cn  on    Fi-bruary  s.   liMl'i. 

I'liiS.  17  ami  is.(;r<)Uj)s  of  trypanosomata  front  the  >a)ne  eiilture  inadi-  on  .Ian- 
uaiy  23.  10(10.  seen  on  January  2.').  IIMI'.I.  In  tig.  is  the  mai.'niticat  ion 
is  abtMit    1,250  diameters. 
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Fig.  19.  Culture  of  ti ypiinosoniat;'.  photci.yia plied  alive  in  a  haiigiui,'  drop  prepara- 
tion; from  a  bouillon  culture  of  the  "original  ealf"  made  on  .January 
18,  1909,  photograplifd  mi  .January  23,  1909.  Magni  float  ion  abo\it 
450  diameters. 

Fi(i.  20.  Form  like  r'wnsoma  hUjcmimnii  in  tiie  fresh  hlood  of  calf  No.  1.  (Fi-ee 
form. ) 

Fi(i.  21.  Intracellular  forms  ol)served  on  the  same  day  as  the  forms  illustrated  in 
fig.  20. 

Fid.  22.  Intracellular  form.s  observed  on  February  20,  1909,  preparation  from  the 
fresh  blood  of  calf  No.   1. 

Fic.  2:5.  A  form  resend)ling  I'iroHoiita  h\(jcmlnuin  from  the  fresh  blood  of  calf  No. 
2.      (Free   form.) 

Fu!.  24.  Intracellular  form  icsi-mbling  a  trypanos(mia  found  in  the  fresh  blood  of 
ealf  No.    1. 

Fid.  2.").  Intracellular  form  resembling  a  trypanosoma  found  in  the  fresh  blood  of 
calf  No.  2. 

Fill.  20.  Involution  forms  of  trypanosonuita  found  on  the  fifth  day  of  a  culture 
made  from  the  blood  of  the  "original  calf." 

Fir..  27.  Tri/pcninsnnia  cranfti  from  the  calf  found  infected  with  surra. 

Plate  VI. 

Fig.  28.  A  group  of  the  develoinneiital  forms  of  Koch ;  Pirosoma  higeminum  on 
the  second  day  of  cultivation  in  bouillon;  parasites  lying  between 
the  red  blood  cells.     Preparation  from  calf  No.  7. 

Fig.  29.  Larger  group  of  the  same  forms  observed  the  same  day  as  those 
illu.strated  in  fig.  28.  Parasites  lying-  between  red  blood  cells  and 
leucocytes.     Preparation  from  blood  of  calf  No.  7. 

Fig.  30.  Ray  form  of  Koch.     Preparation  from  blood  of  calf  No.  4. 

Figs.  31  and  32.  Form  with  chromatin  points  described  also  by  Koch.  Preparation 
made   from   blood  of   calf  No.   4  on  the  third  day  of  cultivation. 

Fig.  33.  Large  ova!  form  witli  three  chromatin  masses  and  four  chromatin  tips, 
together  with  small  developmental  forms  lying  between  the  swollen 
erythrocyte's.  Preparation  made  from  calf  No.  4  on  the  third  day  of 
cultivation. 

Fig.  34.  Large  oval  form,  lying  isolated  between  swollen  erythrocytes.  Prepara- 
tion from  calf  No.  4  on  the  third  day  of  cultivation. 
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THE  BACTERICIDAL  SUBSTANCES  IN  FIBRIN. 


Bv  A.  F.  Coca. 


{From  the  Biological  Depart meiit  of  the  Krebs  Inniitut,  Heidelberg  {Professor 
von  Dungerri,  Director),  and  the  Biological  Laboratory,  Bureau  of  Science, 
Manila.  P.  I.) 


The  claim  has  l>een  made,  in  recent  years,  tliat  fibrin  is  a  carrier  of 
considerable  quantities  of  bactericidal  and  hjemolytic  substances  and 
therefore  is  an  important  therapeutic  means  in  the  combating  of  infec- 
tions, chiefly  of  a  localized  inflammatory  nature. 

In  190-i  Ottolenghi  ^  published  tlie  results  of  experiments  with  Bac. 
anthracis  which  seemed  to  show  in  the  fibrin  of  certain  animals — rabbit, 
ass,  and  horse — the  presence  of  substances  capable  of  reactivating  an 
anti-anthrax  serum.  Such  substances  were  lacking  in  the  fibrin  of  the 
guinea  pig,  ox,  and  dog,  the  serum  of  which  animals  is,  in  this  respect, 
likewise  inert. 

According  to  the  later  experiments  of  Siebei'  -  nonspecific  bactericidal 
substances  can  be  obtained  from  fibrin  hy  extraction  with  chloroform- 
thymol  water  during  five  to  ten  days. 

A  more  recent  contribution  to  this  question  has  been  made  by  S. 
Bergel.''  who  claims  to  have  found  both  antibodies  and  complement  in 
washed  fibrin,  and  who  was  the  first  to  make  ])ractical  use  of  this  element 
of  the  blood  as  a  tlierapeutic  agent.  Proceeding  upon  the  assumption 
that  all  tlie  early  tissue  and  vascular  changes  taking  place  in  the  process 
of  inflammation  have  for  their  purpose  the  combating  of  the  causative 
microorganisms  and  their  toxic  products,  Bergel  has  endeavored  to 
demonstrate  in  fibrin  the  presence  of  the  two  categories  of  bactericidal 
substances,  namely,  complement  and  immune  body.  Instead,  however, 
of  experimenting  directly  with  pathogenic  organisms,  as  his  pi-edecessors 
had  done,  he  chose,  as  an  analogous  and  more  convenient  system,  red 
blood  corpuscles  and  the  sited  fie  Inemolysins  and  haemagglutinins.  A 
few  experiments  weie  also  made  with   baetei'ial   agglutinins. 

The  fibrin  extract  was  prepared  by  Hei-gt'l  in  the  following  manner: 
blood  drawn  from  a  vein  was  whipped  until  all  tbe  fibrin  had  collected 

^Centralbl.  f.  Bakt.,  etc.   (1904),  37,  584. 

^Ihid.  (1905),  38,  571. 
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in  a  firm  mass  upon  the  stick  used  lor  whijjpin*;.  'i1iis  mass  of  lilniii 
was  then  cut  into  small  bits  and  after  having  been  washed  Avell  in  physio- 
logical salt  solution,  was  pressed  between  layers  oi'  filter  paper,  once  more 
washed  in  the  salt  solution  and  suspendcMl  in  a  volume  of  that  medium 
corresponding  to  the  volume  of  the  blood  lioiu  whidi  the  fibrin  had 
been  derived.  In  a  few  cases  the  blood  was  iioi  wliiiipcd.  imt  centrifugal- 
ized  as  soon  as  possible  after  being  drawn,  and  tlu-  lil)rin  obtained  from 
the  upper  layer  of  coagulated  plasma  by  simple  expression  of  tlie  serum. 
Instead  of  salt  solution,  glycci'in  was  somctitncs  used  for  the  extraction 
of  the  substance  sought. 

Extracts  of  fdarin  obtained  from  guinea  pig,  rabl)it.  tuan.  horse,  and 
dog,  were  studied,  and  in  these  extracts  were  sought  the  normal  and 
artificiallv  pioduccd  ha-niolysins  (complement  and  immune-body)  and 
the  haemagglutinins  and  bacterial  agglutinins. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  were  in  every  case  positive,  all  the 
substances  mentioned  being  found  in  one  or  another  of  the  extracts 
examined. 

On  the  basis  of  these  experiments  Bergel  recommended  the  local  injec- 
tion of  fibrin  in  the  treatment  of  abscesses  and  "other  surgical  conditions'' 
and  reported  that  he  liad  already  obtained  favorable  results  by  Ibis 
practice. 

The  latest  study  of  this  subject  was  made  by  Kindborg/  who  ap- 
proache(l  it  fi'om  a  different  standpoint  IVoin  tlie  otiiei-  investigators. 

The  principal  j)urpose  of  Kindborg's  experiments  was  to  demonstrate 
the  power  of  fibrin  to  absorb  bactericidal  and  luvmolytic  substances  of 
specific  sera.  In  order  to  ])i-ove  this  he  left  the  washed  fibrin,  whit-h 
had  been  sterilized  by  moist  heat,  for  various  lengths  of  time  in  contact 
with  bactericidal  and  ha-molytic  serum,  and  determined  in  the  sera  thus 
treated  the  resulting  diminutioji  of  these  substances. 

The  experiments  with  bactericidal  sei-a  showed  that  their  power  to 
d(!stn)V  the  i-espective  microorganisms  was  diminished  by  ])rolonged  con- 
tiiet  witli  libiin,  provided  that  the  experiment  was  carried  out  at  a 
temperature  of  '.]7°  C:  at  room  temperature — averaging  10°  C. —  little 
or  no  efT(>ct  was  produced. 

Ill  interpreting  this  obsei-vation  Kindborg  considers  only  two  p()s>ilii- 
lilies,  namely,  the  absorption  either  of  antibody  or  of  complement,  lie 
ignores  the  obvious  ])ossibility  of  substances  being  generated  in  the 
fibrin,  particularly  when  the  bitter  has  been  kepi  in  contact  willi  an  ;ictive 
serum  for  many  hours  at  liody  temperature — substances  which  are 
injurious  to  the  labile  comidement.  No  experiments  are  rejiorted  in  his 
article  showing  directly  that  it  is  not  com|)lement  which  is  afTected  by 
contact  with  librin. 

'rrnlrnlhl.  f.  linhl.    flUOS),   48,   :V.\'k 
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'I'lic  ('.xin'riiiiciits  willi  a  IkciiioI  \  I  ic  sci'iiiii  dcrixcd  fi-oiii  a  rahhil  tlial 
Iiad  been  iinimiiHzcd  aji-aiiist  bullock's  blood  (•oi'pusclcs.  showed,  first,  that 
tlie  addition  ol'  sterilized  Imlloek's  (ibriii  to  the  serum  deprived  the  latter 
of  its  speeilie  (lissolviii<>-  power  aiiaiust  bullock's  blood  and,  secondly,  that 
this  effect  was  iluv  to  the  absoi-pliou  of  the  iiinmine  liodv. 

In  Slimming-  \\\)  the  results  of  his  investigations  Kindborg  assumes, 
without  any  discussion,  that  the  aclioii  of  the  fibrin  in  both  sets  of 
e.\])eriinents  is  identical.  His  conclusion,  then,  based  upon  the  e\|)eri- 
ments  with  the  luemolytic  imjiiune  serum,  is  that  liltrin  possesses  a 
nonspecific  ])ow^er  of  absorljing  the  specific  immune  bodies,  in  all  the 
experiments,  however,  upon  which  tliis  conchision  rests  the  lil)rin  used 
was  derived  frcmi  tlie  animal  against  wliose  blood  cor})uscles  the  immune 
body  was  directed,  so  that  its  ability  to  unite  with  that  substance  can  by 
no  means  be  regarded  as  nonspecific.  It  is  not  to  be  overlooked'  that 
fibrin  holds  in  its  meshes  the  stromata  of  both  red  blood  corpuscles  and 
blood  platelets  both  of  wdiieh  possess  a  specific  property  of  uniting  with 
the  corresponding  antibodies. 

Kindborg  expresses  surprise  that  Sieber  should  find  bactericidal  sub- 
stances liberated  by  fibrin,  whereas  he  himself  has  observed  just  the 
opposite  action  of  this  substance — a  prevention  of  bacteriolysis.  The 
explanation  of  this  apparent  contradiction  is  clear.  Sieber  subjected  his 
fibrin  to  a  prolonged  autolysis  and  tested  the  products  of  this  process 
directly  upon  the  various  microorganisms.  Kindborg,  on  the  other  hand, 
treated  his  fibrin  for  a  considerably  shorter  time  l)y  a  similar  process  and 
exposed  the  much  more  sensitive  complement  to  the  injurious  products. 

Kindborg  also  questions  Ottolenghi's  conclusions,  arguing  that  in  his 
own  experiments  instead  of  a  diminution  of  bactericidal  property  upon 
the  addition  of  fibrin  an  increase  of  this  power,  according  to  Ottolenghi, 
must  have  resulted.  To  this  argument  Ottolenghi  ^  replies  that  his 
conclusions  are  applicable  only  to  the  case  of  anti-anthrax  serum  and  its 
special  complement. 

From  this  brief  review^  of  the  literature  Ave  see  that  the  experiments  of 
Bergel  are  the  only  ones  upon  which  the  prospect  for  any  practical  tise  of 
fibrin  as  a  therapeutic  agent  can  be  based. 

In  the  course  of  some  investigations  carried  out  in  the  cancer  institute 
in  Heidelberg,  I  took  occasion  to  repeat  some  of  the  experiments  described 
by  Bergel  and  by  reason  of  the  wide  discrepancies  between  his  results  and 
my  own  and  in  view^  of  the  practical  significance  of  the  matter,  I  have 
thought  it  worth  wdiile  to  continue  the  study  systematically.  Part  of  this 
work  was  done  in  the  l)iol()gical  lal)oratory.  Bureau  of  Science,  Manila. 

In  repeating  Bergel's  experiments  the  fibrin  of  rabl)it  and  guinea  pig 
has  been  used,  both  from  normal  and  immunized  animals,  and  the  sub- 
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stances  sought  Avere  eoniplemoiit.  ]ia')iiolyiic  iiiiiiiiiiic-lnnly,  and  (lie 
haemagglutinins,  all  of  these  l;eing  readily  detected  liutli  (|iialitatively 
and  quantitatively. 

The  method  of  preparing  the  fibrin  extract  was  identical  with  that 
adopted  by  Bergel  with  the  exception  that  sometimes  the  quantity  of 
salt  solution  used  for  the  extraction  was  less  than  the  amount  of  blood 
yielding  the  fibrin. 

Complement  in  fibrin. — Thv  ciiliif  aiiidunt  of  fibrin  obtained  from  15 
cubic  centimeters  of  guinea  pig"s  Ijlood  by  whipping,  after  having  been 
thoroughly  washed  in  ])hysiological  salt  solution  and  finely  cut  up  with 
scissors,  was  suspended  in  1.")  tiibic  centimeters  of  the  salt  solution 
and  left  for  thirty  hours  at  15^  ;  the  serum  from  the  same  animal  was 
kept  at  the  same  temperature. 

The  relative  amount  of  haemolytic  complement  in  both  serum  and 
fibrin-extract  was  then  determine(1  in  the  visual  manner: 

Series  of  tubes  A: 

In  all  tulx?s  1  cuhic  cfiitimeter  5  per  cent  sensitizi-d  hiillock's  blood  corpuscles. 
Diminishing  quantities  of  fibrin-extract,  2.4  cubic  cfntinieters.  1.6  cubic  centi- 
meters, 0.8  cubic  centimeter,  etc. 
Series  of  tubes  B : 

In  all  tubes  1  cubic  centimeter  5  per  cent  sensitized  bullock's  blood  corpuscles. 
Diminishing  quantities  of  guinea   pig's  serum,    1/20   cubic   centimeter,    1/40 
cubic  centimeter,  1/SO  cubic  centimeter,  etc. 

At  the  end  of  the  usual  period  of  observation  no  trace  of  haemolysis 
was  to  be  found  in  Series  A,  whereas  in  Series  B  1/20,  1/40,  and  1/80 
cubic  centimeter  of  serum  had  produced  complete  solution,  1  KiO  cubic 
centimeter  moderate  solution. 

The  amount  of  available  coiupli'nu'nt  in  the  fihi'in  fi-oin  "J.l  cultic 
centimeters  of  guinea  pig's  blood  is,  therefore,  less  than  that  present  in 
1/160  cubic  centimeter  of  the  blood-serum  of  the  same  animal. 

Hmnolyiic  immnne-hody  in  phrin. — Eabbit  No.  21  was  given  in  the 
car  vein  .")  cubic  centimeters  of  washed  bullock's  blood  corpuscles  and  two 
and  f)ne-half  weeks  later  a  siniihii-  inject  ion  of  K)  cubic  centimeters. 
iMghl  A:\\>  after  the  second  injection  ihe  animal  was  kilhnl  and  the  fibrin 
from  .M»  .  \il.i(  lentimeters  of  its  blood  used  for  llie  following  experiment. 
The  lihrin-exlracl  was  prepared  as  before,  only  Ki  cubic  centimeters  of 
sah  sohition  being  used  for  the  extraction. 

Series  of   ()ibes   A: 

in  eacli  tube   1   culiic;  cent i meter  Tj  per  cent  bullock's  blood  corpuscles. 
Diminisiiin;,'  quantities  of  libriii  extract.  4/10,  2/10  cubic  centimeter,  etc.,  to 
1/lliO  eul)ic  eintiiiiet<'r. 
Series  of  tuln's  1'. : 

In  each  tul)e  1  culiic  centimeter  5  per  cent  bulk)ck's  bbtod  corpuscles. 
Diminishin;,'    quantities    of    serum      1    liid.    1 /:$20    cubic    centimeter,    etc.,    to 
1/1280  cubic  centimeter. 
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Artel-  diu'  and  oiu'-liall'  hours  at  room  temperature  no  luemolysis  having 
occurred  in  any  of  tlie  tubes,  all  of  tliem  were  centrifugalized  and  the 
Ihiid  poured  off.  ''J'o  each  of  the  tubes  were  then  added  1/10  cul)ic 
ct'iitiint'tcr  of  iionnal  i-alilni  scrum  ami  1  cubic  cent  imctci- of  physiological 
salt  solution.  .M'ter  two  liours  at  37  ('.  and  twenty  hours  at  room 
temperature,  in  series  A  ccmiplete  sohitiou  had  taken  place  in  the  tul)e 
containing-  1  Kt  cui)ic  centimctei-  ni'  libi'in  exti-act  :  '1  1<)  cubic  centimeter 
had  i)roduce(l  strong  solution,  I/IO  cubic  centimeter  none.  Jn  series  B 
complete  solution  bad  l)eeii  ])r()duced  by  l/KU)  and  1/320  cubic  centimeter 
of  sei'uiu.  almost  complett'  solution  by  1  (i40  cubic  centimctei',  aiul  veiy 
sti'ong  solution  by   1/1280  cubic  centimeter  of  serum. 

The  entire  amount  of  fibrin,  therefore,  in  50  cubic  centimeters  of  the 
blood  of  rabbit  Xo.  31  had  yiehled  a  (juantity  of  ba-molytic  immune-body 
eciuivalent  to  that  possessed  by  1/25  cubic  centimeter  of  the  same  animal's 
serum. 

Ihi  iiiaijijhiliiiiii-<  ill  fihriii. —  Ixaltbit  No.  11  was  given  the  waslied 
corpuscles  of  10  cubic  centimeters  of  chicken's  blood  into  the  ear-vein 
and  ten  days  latej-  was  bled  from  the  jugular  vein;  for  the  following 
experiment  the  fibrin  from  30  cubic  centimeters  of  the  blood  was  obtained 
by  whipping.  For  the  extraction,  which  lasted  twenty-four  bours,  10 
cubic  centimeters  of  salt  solution  were  used. 

It  was  found  that  whereas  1/20  cubic  centimter  of  the  inactivated 
serum  produced  complete  agglutination  of  1  cubic  centimeter  of  a  5  per 
cent  suspension  of  chicken's  blood  corpuscles,  it  required  1.6  cubic  centi- 
meters of  the  extract  to  agglutinate  com})letely  1  cubic  centimeter  of 
the  same  suspension,  while  0.8  cubic  centimeter  agglutinated  slightly  and 
0.4  cubic  centimeter  not  at  all. 

Therefore  the  amount  of  agglutinins  available  in  the  fibrin  from  30 
cubic  centimeters  of  this  blood  equaled  that  found  in  about  1/3  cubic 
centimeter  of  the  same  animal's  blood-serum. 

These  experiments  and  others  of  the  same  nature  were  often  i-epeated 
and  always  with  the  same  result,  namely,  that  there  is  an  incomparably 
i/renter  quantUy  of  the  suhstanres  under  rondderation  in  the  serum 
lluui  ill  the  fihriii  of  the  same  specimen  of  hlood.  Consequently,  tbe 
logical  conclusion  of  this  study  is,  that  if  the  benefit  derived  from  fibrin 
injections  is  dependent  upon  the  classes  of  substances  under  investigation, 
it  must  be  considerably  more  advantageous  to  use  the  corresponding 
sera  for  the  purpose  of  treatment.  However,  when  we  remember  how 
unsatisfactory,  as  yet,  tbe  treatment  has  been  with  antistreptococcic  and 
antistaphjdococcic  sera,  and  it  is  tbe  microiirganisms  with  which  these 
sera  are  prepared  which  aic  cbietly  responsible  for  the  local  infiam-, 
mations,  it  becomes  api)arent  that  if  the  injected  fibrin  does  prove  to 
be  efficacious  in  the  ca,ses  mentioned,  it  will  not  be  because  it  carries 
bactericidal  substances. 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  MIRACIUIUM  OF  PARAGONIMUS 
UNDER  VARIOUS  PHYSICAL  CONDITIONS.^ 


By   PiiiLU'  E.  (Jakkison'  and   Hk'akik)  I.eynes.^ 
[From    I  he    Riolof/ical    Ldbonilory.    Biuani    of    Scieiwe.) 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  present  paper  presents  observations  made  during  tlie  past  two 
years  upon  the  development  of  the  ova  of  Faro g animus  under  various 
physical  conditions.  It  is  in  part  based  upon  the  repetition  on  a  more 
extensive  scale  of  the  experiments  and  observations  of  Manson  (1882), 
Kellicott  (1894),  Kerbert  (1881),  Otani  (1887),  Miura  (1889),  ami 
Nakahama  (1883),  and  in  a  large  part  upon  experimental  work  which, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  not  been  previously  done. 

The  woi'k  was  undertaken  with  three  practical  purposes  in  mind, 
namely,  to  add  to  our  knowdedge  concerning,  first,  the  prophylactic 
treatment  of  paragonimiasis,  especially  as  regards  the  care  of  infected 
patients;  secondly,  the  possibility  of  introducing  the  lung-fluke  into  colder 
climates ;  and  thirdly,  the  life-cycle  of  the  parasite,  notably,  its  probable 
intermediate  host. 

With  these  purposes  in  view  experiments  have  been  made,  first,  to 
determine  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  the  development  of  the  ova 
and  tlie  time  required  for  such  development;  secondly,  their  resistance  to 
varying  degrees  of  temperature  and  light,  to  desiccation,  and  to  salt 
solution  of  various  strengths. 

MATERIAL. 

Sputum  and  fa-ces  containing  Paragon iiii us  eggs  have  been  usihI  h'oni 
about  fifteen  different  patients,  one,  a  patient  at  the  Civil  Hospital,  the 
others  in  the  hospital  at  Rilibid  Prison.  By  far  the  greater  number  of 
experiments  have  been  made  witb  the  si)utuin  ol'  a  Bilihid  prisoner,  mimluT 
3680-P,  who  for  over  a  year  })ast  (wlien  he  came  under  observation)  has 
expectorated  daily  from  10  to  30  cubic  centimeters  of  blood-tinged, 
mucoid  sputum,  heavily  loaded  with  raragonimw'<  ova. 

iRead  at  the  Sixth  Annual  niocting  of  the  IMiilippino  Islands  :\]edical  Associa- 
tion. February   13,    1!)0!>. 

=  Assistant  surgeon,  United  States  Navy;  detailed  medical  zoillogisl  to  tlie 
Hiological    l>aboratoiy,  Bureau  of  Science. 

^Student  demonstrator  in  Medical  Zoiilogy,  Philippine  Medical  School. 
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XOltMAL    DEVELOl'.MKNl'. 

Tlio  ova  of  /'ann/oniiiiiis  were  fii'st  developed  to  the  free  iiiinicidinl 
stage  by  Marison  in  1<S80,  wlio  after  shaking  tlic  sputum  witii  water  and 
renewing  tlie  water  daily  for  about  a  week  found  the  motile  niiracidia 
developed  in  fi-oiii  four  to  six  weeks  after  the  si>utuiii  was  expectorated. 
The  favorable  results  of  siieh  a  nicihod  were  entirely  in  hai-nu)ny  with 
what  was  known  of  the  developiiieiil  of  the  ova  of  other  digeiU'tie  Irema- 
todes  and  in  oiii-  hands  the  method  has  never  failed  throughout  a  series 
of  several  hundred  such  cultivations  of  the  o\a.  provided  two  important 
requirements  were  complied  witii.  namely,  that  the  washing  of  the  ova 
be  thorough  ami  that  it  he  not  loo  long  delayed  after  the  sputum  is 
expectorated. 

Sedinirnhillnn. — The  method  \\v  \\n\r  u>cil  \''>v  cIcai-iiiL^-  the  ova  from 
the  sputum  oi'  I'a-ces  is  as  follows: 

The  spcciiiicii  (s|iutuin  or  f;ccf>  i  i--  placed  in  a  tall  niii-cuin  jar.  linldiiii; 
about  2,500  cul)ic-  (.•iiitiniflfis  and  al)uut  10  ceiiliiueters  in  diaiuetfr.  Siuli  a  jar 
wliile  l)oldiiig  a  good  volume  of  water  confines  the  sediment  to  a  comparatively 
limited  area,  '{'ap  water  is  nui  info  tlic  jar  as  vinlciitlx  as  |)(issil>lc  in  nidcr 
to  break  U|)  the  mucoid  or  solid  paits  of  the  s|)(.ciincn  and  tin-  jaf  allowed  to  stand 
until  the  ova  have  sunk  to  the  bottom,  wiiicli  usually  happens  in  from  one  to 
fovu'  or  five  hours.  de])en<ling  upon  the  specific  f^ravity  of  the  solution. 

If  the  -pcrinicn  In-  sputum,  a.ftfi-  staiidin<r  for  an  hour  or  two,  the  water  i^ 
decanted  oil'  to  as  (dose  to  the  sediment  as  jiossihle  and  the  jar  relilled  and 
allowed  to  stand  until  the  following  ilay.  when  the  water  is  aj^ain  clianj^ed.  If. 
after  sedimentation  has  taken  jilaee.  the  water  is  perfectly  clear  it  is  povired  oil' 
and  the  sediment  tiansfencd  to  a  bottle  of  lialf  a  litei'  cai)aeity  oi-  less  ;uiil 
not  a^ain  distui'bcd.  unless  the  water  it  contains  becomes  ciondtd  or  coxcred 
with  a  .scum  by  the  excessive  growth  of  bacteria  <n'  othei'  organisms. 

Faeces  are  more  difficult  to  wash  satisfactorily.  In  the  case  of  sto(ds  with 
a  large  amount  of  s(duble  matter,  we  have  frc(|uentl\  used  10  liters  or  more  ot 
water  in  order  to  ^et  the  first  solution  ^utruiently  light  to  allow  the  o\a  to 
settle  and  it  was  found  to  be  necessaiy  to  (diange  the  water  repeat«'illy  uiUil  the 
fiECal  (diaracter  of  the  stool  apparently  disap|iears.  When  once  thoroughly  washed, 
file  ova  from  fa'ee-  devcdop  as  widl  ap|)arently  a-  those  from  >putnm.  but  we 
have  fre(|uenlly  tailed  to  get  them  -idlieieiitly  and  (|ui(dvly  (dean  and  liotli  f(U- 
this  reason  and  also  because  of  theii  bulk  and  of  the  larger  amount  of  sediment 
rejnaining  fa'cal   s|)eeimcns   ha\i'  been    little  used    in  our  experimental   work. 

( '()ii(/ili(jiis  of  Iciii /icidl iir<'  fiiiil  li(/lil. — ('ulliires  of  the  o\a.  iiu-linling 
those  used  as  controls  for  expciimriits.  icgiilaih  have  been  kept  un- 
covered, otit  (if  direct  sunlight,  upon  a  lalHiial(uy  sliolf.  where  llu' 
temperature  xarics  from  "J")"  1o  '.]4°  ('. 

Since  thoroughly  washed  o\a  kept  under  these  conditions  dcxclopcd 
satisfaclor-ily  and  as  inuler  no  \arialion  from  these  condilions  was  dexeloji- 
nient  moie  constant,  more  rapid,  or  apparently  more  healthy,  we  have 
used  tju'  maximum  devel()]>ment  so  obtained  as  the  .standard  for  com- 
parison ami  considiTcd  it,  at  least  f(»r  the  laboratory,  as  normal. 

Time,    rvquirrd. — Manson    founri    de\eloped    miraeidia    in    from    four 
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to  six  weeks,  at  a  temperature  of  I'loni  ^ii^'' ^i  to  ;vl°.4  C  Nakaliania 
(1883)  reported  that  the  eiliatecl  iniracidimn  (Icvclopcd  in  twenty-eight 
days,  at  a  tein])erature  of  30°  ('. 

In  our  own  cultivations  we  liave  endeavored  to  record  ihc  leiiiilh  of 
time  from  the  day  the  sputuui  was  expectorated  to  (1)  tiie  day  of  the 
first  motile  miracidia,  (2)  the  day  of  the  first  free  swimming  uiiracidia, 
and  (3)  the  day  the  last  motile  miracidia  were  found  in  the  culture. 

JJeferring  to  the  ohservation  of  Kerbert  (18S1)  of  the  presence  of  ova 
in  the  uterus  of  the  worm  developed  to  the  gastrula  stage,  and  to  tiuii 
of  Manson  (1882)  of  ova  segmented  several  times  in  the  sputum,  we 
may  say  in  this  connection  that  in  freshly  expectorated  sputmn  wo  liave 
never  l)eeii  able  to  detect  segmentation  of  the  germ-cell. 

We  have  repeatedly  been  able  to  grow  the  motile  miracidium  in  fifteen 
days  from  the  time  the  sputum  was  expectorated,  but  in  order  to  do 
this,  it  was  essential  that  the  ova  be  thoroughly  sedimented  on  the  day 
the  specimen  was  obtained  and  that  the  water  be  promptly  changed 
whenever  it  became  at  all  clouded.  Any  delay  in  the  first  washing  or 
failure  to  keep  the  water  clean  resulted  in  a  longer  ])ei'iod  of  development, 
though  not  necessarily  in  degeneration. 

All  cultivations,  although  the  most  favoral»le  conditions  were  complied 
with,  did  not  develop  the  motile  miracidium  in  so  short  a  time,  some 
requiring  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  days. 

Such  variations  did  not  appear  to  correspond  to  sucli  slight  differences 
of  temperature  as  occurred  in  the  lal)oratory  at  different  times  of  the 
year.  Motile  miracidia  have  devel()i)ed  in  fifteen  days,  while  the  ther- 
mometer ranged  from  25°  to  28°  ('. ;  at  other  tinu's,  with  a  temperature 
of  from  29°  to  31"  tlie  development  was  slower. 

Therefore  it  is  apparent  that  a  difference  in  teui[)erature  does  not 
explain  the  more  rapid  development  obtained  in  our  cultivations  than  it 
did  in  those  of  Manson  and  of  Nakahanui.  From  our  experience  it  would 
appear  that  a  more  important  factor  than  temperature  within  the  limits 
indicated  is  the  prompt  and  thorough  washing  of  the  ova  and  the  cleanli- 
ness of  the  water  in  which  thiiy  grow. 

We  have  never  found  free-swimming  miracidia  in  our  cultures  in  less 
than  twenty-five  days  from  I  he  time  the  sputum  was  expectorated,  but 
in  fi'om  tweutv-five  to  thirty-live  days  they  have  frequently  been  noted. 
Therefore  it  is  evident  that  the  luiracidia  re(piire.  after  they  first  accpiire 
motility,  a  considerable  period  foi'  further  de\clo|MmMit  before  they  are 
capable  of  leaving  the  shell. 

A  more  striking  observation  is  the  length  of  time  niolile  miracidia  may 
remain  in  the  shell  before  hatching.  While  as  a  rule  pi-actically  all  the 
shells  in  a  culture  thirty  days  old,  containe.l  actively  motile  miracidia. 
active,  unhatched  organisms  would  persist  in  the  same  culture  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  days,  and  in  one  ease  we  fouiul  shells  containing  motde 
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miracidia  in  a  culture  one  hundred  aiul  sixty  days  (twenty-three  weeks) 
old.  In  cultures  kept  a  longer  time  than  this,  we  weiv  never  ahle  to 
find  anything  hut  empty  sliells  or  degenerated  ova. 

Therefore  it  woidd  appear  that  while  the  ova  develop  (•()m])arativelv 
uniformly  until  the  miracidia  are,  to  all  apjH'arances,  fully  mature,  the 
escape  of  the  miracidia  from  their  shells  is,  for  a  given  numi)er  of  ova. 
a  matter  of  consi<leial)le  variatinn  ami  that  the  hatching  of  the  ova 
thrown  out  in  a  single  expectoration  may  he  distributed  throughout  a 
considerable  period  of  time — according  to  our  experience,  seventeen 
to  eighteen  weeks.  This  obsei'valion  appears  to  e\i>hiiii  the  fact  that  we 
have  never  been  able  to  find  a  great  number  of  free-swimming  miracidia 
in  our  cultures  at  any  one  time,  even  tiiough  the  sediment  was  very 
heavily  loaded  witb  ()\a  and  it  is  possible  tbat  the  gradual  batcliing  of 
the  ova  may  prove  to  be  not  without  significance  when  tlie  complete 
life-cycle  of  the  ))arasite  is  known. 

Having  determined  the  laboratory  conditions  undt'r  whicli  dcvclopnient 
of  the  ova  of  the  iung-Huke  was  most  favorable  and  otjserved  the  time 
and  manner  of  such  development,  the  I'cmaining  experiments,  with  which 
we  are  here  concerned,  were  performed  witb  the  idea  of  asceHaining  the 
variations  from  these  conditions  under  whicb  develoi)nu'nt  would  still 
take  place. 

i)i;vi:i.<)i'Mi:N'r  rM)i;i;  wmmois  (  ondi  rioxs  of  ■i'i:.\iiM;u.\rri{i:. 

Cultui'cs  jdaccd  in  the  incubaloi'  at  liody  temperatui'e  (37°  to  38°  C.) 
not  only  showed  no  develo])meni.  bni  ia])i(lly  degenerated.  Subjected 
to  such  a  temi)erature  for  ten  days,  the  cellular  content  of  the  ova 
aj)peared  l)rol<('n  down  into  an  amor])lious  mass  of  granules  and.  if  re- 
moved IVom  the  incubator,  gave  no  evidence  of  develoi)ment  ibougli  ke|>t 
beside  a  control  culture  for  several  weeks. 

Cultures  kept  at  i-oom  temperature  until  the  miraiiilia  wei-e  developed 
and  then  placed  in  the  incul)ator  at  37°  gave  similar  results.  Within  an 
hour  the  organisms  became  (|uiescent,  although  those  on  a  control  slide 
were  still  actively  motile.  Within  a  few  ilays  they  becanu'  broken  down 
into  a  mass  of  granular  debris. 

The  results  of  these  two  experiments  would  seem  id  be  at  least 
presumptive  arguments  against  the  i"eported  obser\aticin  of  partly  de- 
veloped ova  in  the  tissues  of  the  final  host  of  the  parasite  (see  Kellicott, 
18!)4)  and  also  against  the  jiossibility  more  recently  suggested  (see 
Man.son.  1!)(>S)  tbal  tin-  miracidia  of  P(ini(/oniiiitis  might  l)e  the  infecting 
stage  for  man. 

Cultures  kepi  in  cold  storage  at  from  11  to  15  ('..  10"  to  1";?°  C, 
anil  from  !•  to  !'•  C.  gave  no  signs  (d'  development  after  ten  weeks, 
l)Ut  likewise  n<>  degeneration,  and  when  remo\cil  Iroiu  tbe  cold  storage  to 
room    lem|(eiat  ure.    nevi-r    failed    to   develop    motile    miraciilia    in    about 
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the  same  leiigtli  of  time  after  leaving  tlie  cold  cliest  as  was  required  for 
its  original  control  at  room  temperature. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  while  temperatures  above  15°  C. 
are  required  t'oi-  the  development  of  Paragonimiis  ova,  temperatures  as 
low  as  10°  do  not  destroy  or,  a])])arently,  even  impair  their  vitality. 

Ova  from  the  fresh  sputum,  when  frozen  solid  and  immediately  thawed, 
apparently  developed  as  well  as  did  th(Mr  controls.  Likewise,  ova  frozen 
solid  for  live  or  six  minutes  seemed  uninjuj'ed,  and,  althougli  at  times 
the  proportion  of  undeveloped  ova  seemed  somewhat  larger  than  in  the 
unfrozen  controls,  the  ditference  certainly  was  very  slight  and  the  greater 
number  of  the  eggs  developed  apparently  as  promptly  and  as  normally 
as  those  in  the  controls.  Ova  frozen  longer  than  five  to  si.x;  minutes, 
however,  began  to  show  injury,  in  that  development  was  apt  to  be  delayed 
and  an  unmistakably  higher  proportion  failed  to  develop.  N^evertheless, 
we  have,  had  cultures  which  were  frozen  for  ten  minutes  develop  ap- 
parently as  well  as  the  control  ones,  though,  perhaps  a  few  days  later; 
other  cultures,  frozen  approximately  the  same  length  of  time,  have  shown 
a  high  j)ercentage  of  degenerate  ova.  Ova  frozen  fifteen,  twenty,  and 
twenty-five  minutes  showed  with  fair  consistency  an  increasing  proportion 
of  ova  whicli  failed  to  develop,  and  those  frozen  thirty  mimites  revealed 
only  a  few  motile  miracidia  and  these  required  about  forty  days  for 
development.-  Xo  ova  after  being  frozen  solid  for  over  one-half  hour 
gave  any  signs  of  development. 

The  results  obtained  from  freezing  the  developed  miracidia  were  very 
similar.  The  actively  motile  organisms  in  their  shells  could  be  frozen 
solid  for  five  minutes,  with  impunity,  resuming  their  activity  when 
thawed.  If  frozen  for  ten  minutes,  however,  only  about  one-half  remained 
motile,  and  if  for  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  perhaps  one-third,  or  less. 
Motile  miracidia  frozen  twenty-five  minutes  or  longer  have  consistently 
failed  to  retain  their  motility  when  thawed,  and  have  invariably  died  and 
degenerated. 

Tf  the  freezing  be  repeated  after  once  thawing,  the  effect  is  more 
pi'onounced.  A  culture  of  motile  miracidia,  frozen,  inunediately  thawed, 
refrozen  for  five  minutes  and  again  thawed,  showed  but  a  few  motile 
organisms  remaining,  and  these  a])])eared  to  have  died  by  the  next  day, 
when  no  motile  miracidia  could  he  foTind. 

DicvKi.oi'MKx  r  rxDKi;  VAinors  conditions  of  Lioiir. 

Ova  exposed  to  direct  sunlight  ra])idly  degenerated,  and  ova  from 
which  light  was  absolutely  excluded  developed  ])ractically  stej)  by  step 
with  the  controls  which  \vei-e  exposed  to  the  reflected  light  of  the  labora- 
tory room. 

li'eferring  to  the  ol)servation  of  Looss  (1S!»0).  that  the  miracidia  of  the 
conical  amphistome  ( A  m /ili  Islonui  ccrrl)  of  eattle  and  sheep  escape  from 
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the  shell  only  when  exposed  to  light,  we  would  say  that  we  have  repeatedly 
found  from  three  to  five  free-swimming  miracidia  in  one  eover-glass 
preparation  from  a  eulture  of  Paragonimus  ova  wlii(  h  liad  l)een  kept  in 
a  sealed  stone  jar  and  whieh  had  been  exposed  to  light  only  for  the 
fraction  of  a  minute  necessary  to  place  a  drop  of  the  sediment  under  the 
microscope. 

Therefore  it  would  appeal-  n(;t  only  that  direct  sunlight  is  fatal  to  the 
life  of  the  ovum,  hut  that  the  presence  of  any  light  is  not  necessary  to  its 
ih'\('h)])iii('iil.  at  least  to  the  free-swimming,  mirjiciilial  stage. 

EFFECT  OF  SAl/r  SOLUTIOXS. 

Thf  ahiliiy  of  the  ova  of  the  lung-tluke  to  develop  in  salt  or  brackish 
water  would  not  he  without  its  important  ]jractical  bearings.  In  sea 
watci-.  taken  from  Manila  Bay.  the  eggs  invariably  and  rapidly  degenerate. 
Such  watei-  contains  ahout  3  per  cent  of  sodium-chloride.  In  solutions 
of  commercial  salt,  containing  1.5  per  cent  or  more  of  the  salt,  no  develop- 
ment took  place.  In  1  per  cent  solutions,  from  one-third  to  one-half  the 
ova  developed  motile  miracidia,  the  others  degenerating.  \n  0..5  per  cent 
solutions  the  development  was  nearly  as  good  as  in  the  tap-water  controls, 
though  degenerated  eggs  appeared  to  be  more  frequently  encountered. 
In  neither  tlie  0.5  or  1  per  cent  solutions  were  free-swimming  miracidia 
ever  seen. 

DESICCATION. 

.\side  from  the  actual  demonstration  of  the  intermediate  host  and  the 
mode  of  infection  of  Paragon iimis.  there  is  perluips  no  ([uestion  more 
important  in  paragonimiasis  than  the  possil)i]ily  of  the  dissemination  of 
the  ova  in  dried  spidum  oi-  dust. 

As  remarked  by  Stiles,  the  long  retention  of  the  ova  in  the  moist 
sputum,  corresponding  to  the  e\])erimental  conditions  of  Manson,  would 
seldom  occur  in  nature.  The  natural  fate  of  the  ova  expectorated  in  the 
s|iutuni  of  the  anihulatoiy  paragonimiasis  patient  (and  most  such  patients 
are  amhuhitory)  woidd  he  either  for  them  to  he  washed  into  a  hodv  of 
water  or.  having  been  washed  free  from,  oi-  while  still  i-elained  in  the 
sputum,  to  become  dried  on  the  surface  of  the  grouml.  It  was  with  a 
view  of  determining  the  ])robal)le  fate  of  these  ova  which  hecome  dried 
that  we  maile  a  sttidy  (d"  experimentally  di-ied  ova. 

All  ova  which  wen'  allowed  to  become  ilrv.  even  for  a  few  minutes,  bv 
eva|ioration  at  room  tem]»eralui'e,  failed  to  dexelop  thereafter. 

Such  a  result  was  surprising  in  view  of  tlu'  great  power  of  resistanci' 
to  desiccation  shown  by  the  ova  of  certain  other  parasites,  but  repetitions 
of  the  test  consistently  gave  the  same  result. 

In  our  first  tests,  the  cultures  were  allowed  to  r.'main  drv  for  from  one 
to  forty  days  before  the  water  was  renewe(l.       \||  ,i|'  ih,.  ,,\a  dei^cnerated 
without  showing  signs  of  development. 
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( 'iiltiircs  were  Iticii  left  dry  lor  rroiii  diic  to  several  lioiii's,  with  the 
same  results. 

Filially,  ciilliires  in  pelri  dishes  were  earefully  watched  until  the  last 
water  had  e\a|i(iraled  and  the  sediment  was  left  dr\'  in  the  hottom.  After 
a  short  interxal.  which  a|»|)i(»\inialed  and  certainly  did  not  exceed  ten 
minutes.  IVesh  water  was  added.  When  examined  under  the  7nieroscope, 
the  shells  wei'c  shiunken  and  the  ceUular  contents  broken  down  and 
though  the  cultui-es  were  kept  under  observation  for  several  weeks  after 
tlie  eontrol-culturi's  had  developed  motile  nuracidia,  no  development 
occuri-ed  in  those  previously  dried. 

It  would  seem  safe  to  conclude,  therefore,  that  desiccation,  even  for  a 
few  moments,  is  fatal  to  the  life  of  Parag animus  eggs  and  that  the  ova 
can  not  be  disseminated  otherwise  than  in  water. 

I'lie  theory  which  has  been  broached  that  infection  of  man  might 
occur  by  means  of  ova  blown  about  in  the  air,  even  though  there  were  no 
other  objections  to  it.  would  appear  to  be  absolutely  excluded  by  the 
failure  of  the  ova  to  withstand  drying. 
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THE  INTESTINAL   WORMS  OF  385  FILIPINO   WOMEN 
AND  CHILDREN   IN   MANILA.' 


By  Philip  E.  Garrison  -  and  Rosf.ndo  T.lamas.^ 
(From    the  Biological  Ldboratory,  Bureau   of  i^viencc.) 


Lasl  Year  a  paper  was  [jresented  before  this  association  giving  the 
results  of  the  examination  of  over  4,()(H)  adult,  male,  Filipinos  for  the 
prevalence  of  animal  parasites.'' 

The  differences  which  have  been  reported  by  numerous  authors  between 
the  frequency  of  infection  with  the  various  species  of  parasitic  worms  in 
males  and  in  females  and  in  adults  and  in  children  were  used  at  that  time 
to  make  a  general  forecast  of  what  frequency  of  infection  might  be 
expected  in  Filipino  women  and  children.  However,  it  remained  to 
definitely  inform  ourselves  concerning  the  parasites  of  women  and 
children  by  actual  examination.  The  results  here  reported  are  the  first 
step  in  that  endeavor  and  are  based  upon  the  examination  of  385  women 
and  children  in  j\Ianila.  The  examinations  were  made  at  Bilibid  Prison, 
Hospicio  de  San  Jose,  St.  Paul's  Hospital,  and  the  School  for  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Children  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and  to  these  institutions  we 
would  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  for  the  facilities  provided. 

Of  the  total  385  persons  examined,  342  or  89  per  cent  were  infected 
with  intestinal  worms  as  against  84  [)er  cent  of  the  male  prisoners  at 
Bilibid.  '^riie  total  number  of  infections  found  in  the  385  women  and 
children  was  533,  or  138.7  infections  to  each  100  ])ersons  examined, 
ajrainst  142  infections  with  intestinal  wnnns  in  each  100  men. 

Of  the  385  ])ers()ns  exaiiiinccl.  227   wvw  women — ami  of  these  alone 

'  Head  at  llic  Sixtli  Annual  Meeting  nf  tlic  iMiilii)])iiK'  Islands  Medical  As- 
sociation. Manila.  February  13,   190i). 

-  Asistant  surfjeon,  I'nitcd  States  Navy;  detailed  medical  zoillojfist  (o  tlie 
Jiiological   J.aboratory,  Btireau  of  Science. 

■'Student  assistant  in  medical  zoiilogy,  Philipjiine   Medical   Scliool. 

^  Anionf^f  the  38.5  women  and  children  examined,  amceha  were  found  37  times 
(10.8  per  cent)  and  other  intestinal  protozoa  24  times  (7.0  per  cent).  Tliese 
figures  are  excluded  from  our  statistics  since  the  examinations  were  frequently 
made  under  conditions  unfavorable  for  diagnosing  these  infections,  most  often 
owing  to  the  lapse  of  time  alter  the  specimen  was  passed  before  the  examination 
could  be  made. 
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192  were  infected,  or  85  per  cent — while  of  the  remaining  158  children, 
150,  or  95  per  cent,  were  infected.  The  women  gave  291  infections  with 
intestinal  worms  or  128  infections  per  100  examined;  while  the  children 
gave  242  infections  or  153  per  100. 

The  infections  with  each  parasite  found  were  as  follows: 

7'nV7iMn'.s- 
A. f  cur  is 
Ilookwonns 

St7-ongi/Ioiclcfi 
Oxi/iiris 
7' a  Ilia 

A  comparison  of  the  frequency  of  these  parasites  in  men  frnm  all 
over  the  Islands  and  women  and  children  in  ^Faiiila  is  sliown  in  the 
rollowiiiir  lahle : 


nfections. 

Per   cent 

300 

87.60 
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53.22 

46 

13.45 

2 

.0 

2 

.6 

1 

.3 

Animal  parasites. 


Ti-ichurii' 

Ascaris 

Hookworms. 
Stnmr/yloides 

Oxyuris 

Tunia 

Hymenolcpie . 


Men. 


Per  cent. 
59.00 
26.00 
52.00 
3.00 
0.8 
0.7 
0.1 


Women. 


Per  cent. 
84.00 
.51.00 
15.00 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Children. 


Per  cent. 
92.00 
56.00 
11.00 
0 

1.33 
.66 
0 


A  liiLdicr  rate  of  infection  with  A.^-cnn.v  and  Trichuris  among  women 
;ii>d  cliililivn  I  lian  ainoiiL;-  iih'ii  w  as  aiii  icipatcil  fi-oiii  the  relative  frequency 
i)f  these  worms  in  Ihe  two  sexes  and  among  different  ages  in  other 
localities.  The  frc(nicncv  of  hookworms  is  sirikingly  lower  than  was 
lound  among  tlic  l)ilil)i(l  [ii-isoncrs. 

The  infections  with  the  other  ])arasites  are  too  few  for  purposes  of 
comparison.  In  view  uf  ih,.  fact  that  the  greater  frequency  of  Ilymcno- 
l('/)i.^  among  ehihlicn  than  among  adults  has  heen  recorded  hy  several 
authors,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  no  infections  with  the  dwarf  tapeworm 
were  encountered  among  tlie  158  children  examined,  although  it  was 
fnumi  in  al..>ut   1   percent  of  the  adult   males  examined  at   IJilihid   I'risun. 


RELATION  OF  THE  INDIAN  FORM  OF  RELAPSING  FEVER 
TO  AFRICAN  TICK  FEVER. ' 


By  Rtciiaki)  P.  Strong. 
(From  llic  Biological  Lnhoralory.  Bureau  of  Science.) 


Ill  1!)04  ]\Ianson,-  after  examining  the  l)lo()(l  of  a  patient  from  Gibraltar 
suffering  from  lier  eightli  paroxysm  of  relapsing  fever,  suggested,  on  the 
ground  of  the  unusually  large  numljer  of  relapses  and  the  locality  in 
which  the  infection  was  acquired,  that  there  might  be  several  forms  of 
this  type  of  disease  due  to  different  species  or  varieties  of  spirochsetse. 
Eoss  and  Milne  ^  in  the  same  year  stated  that  it  was  possible  there 
might  be  more  tlian  one  form  of  ticK'  fever,  and  Sambon  *  suggested 
that  a  spirillum  which  was  so  widely  distributed  and  fostered  l)y  different 
invertebrate  hosts  in  different  countries  might  l)e  rej)i-esented  by  a  number 
of  more  or  less  distinct  varieties  or  species.  In  1!MU;  N"ovy  and  Knapp  ^ 
studied  a  case  of  relapsing  fever  in  the  United  States,  and  on  account 
of  morphological  characteristics  whicli  they  were  al)le  to  detect  in  several 
stained  specimens  of  the  spirocha'ta  from  their  own  case,  and  in  those 
of  African  spirocheetge  obtained  by  them  from  the  Liverpool  School  of 
Tropical  Medicine,  concluded  that  relapsing  fever  and  tick  fever  are 
distinct.  They  also  based  this  claim  upon  the  published  experiments  of 
Button  and  Todd  *^  and  particularly  upon  those  of  Breinl  and  Kinghorn,' 
who  found  that  the  spirocha?ta  of  the  tick  variety  was  frequently  fatal  to 
rats  and  mice  and  that  in  rats  from  three  to  four  relapses  occurred  before 
death.  Novy  and  Knapp*  found  that  in  the  case  of  the  spirochasta, 
which  they  regarded  as  Spirilhini  ohermcicri,  the  infection  in  rats  wa-<  <>!' 
shorter  duration  and  that  no  relapses  occurred.     They  also  believed  thai 

'  Read  at  the  Sixth  Animal  Mcetino  of  the  Plulip|)ine  Tslaiuls  Medical  A>isocia- 
tion,  February  13,  1909. 

■Brit.  Med.  Journ.    (1904).   1,  o38. 

^Brit.  Med.  Journ.    (1904),  2,  1453. 

'  Brit.  Med.  Journ.    (1905),  2,   1200. 

'Journ.  .4  HI.  Med.  Ass.   (1900),  46,  110;  Journ .  In  feel.  Dis.    (1900),  3,  291. 

"Brit.  Med.  Journ.  (1905),  2,  1259:  Mctn.  Liv.  fichool  of  Trop.  Med.  (1905), 
17,  1. 

^Lancet   (1900),  1,  008;    lArw.  Liv.  School  Trop.  Med..  20,  01. 

"  TjOc.  cit. 
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tlie  (lilt'use  flagc-lla  of  llie  organisjii  of  tick  I'evcr  as  i)iftiii\Hl  hy  Zettiiow  ^ 
served  as  an  additional  "clinching"  proof  and  effectually  differentiated 
it  from  Sp.  obrrineieri  which  had,  according  to  their  observations,  but 
a  single  terminal  tlagellum.  rhlenhuth  and  Ha^ndel  "  later  claimed 
that  Xovy  was  not  working  with  Spirocltada  ohermeieri,  but  with  another 
species,  an  American  variety.  Frankel  ^'  claimed  that  numerous  flagella 
were  present  on  Xovy's  organisiu.  KreinI  and  Kinghorn  '-  found  that 
a  nujnkey  and  several  rats  iiiuiinnizcd  against  the  Aiiicrican  si)iroehn»ta 
(supposed  to  be  identical  uitli  ^p.  oberrneieri)  remained  susceptible  to 
the  African  species.  'I'lic\  were  also  able  to  infect  a  horse,  dogs,  rabbits, 
guinea  pigs  and  other  animals  with  the  tick-fever  parasite.  They 
therefore  concluded  that  the  two  varieties.  American  and  African  re- 
lapsing fever,  are  distinei.  In  l<s!»(i  and  ISDT  (iabritschewsky '■'  and 
Loeventhal  '^  suggested  and  employed  the  serum  for  diagnostic  purpo.<es 
in  cases  of  i'ela])sing  re\ei-,  observing  its  l)actericidal  and  agglutinative 
reaction  under  the  niicrosco])e.  Later  Karlinski,'"'  Koutkewitsch,^" 
Mieikich  '"  and  ))arti(ularly  Ilodliiio<er  ^^  also  employed  this  nu'thod  for 
diagnostic  ])ui-poses,  though  iu)t  always  with  satisfactory  results.  In 
1 !)(»()  Xovv  and  Knap])  ])i'oposed  to  differentiate  the  different  species  of 
spiroclueta'  by  sei'uni  reactions,  sjx'cific  agglutinins  and  haeteriolysins,  as 
well  as  by  animal  inoculations,  rhlenhuth  and  llaendel  '"  and  Frankel,^-' 
during  the  past  year,  and  very  recently  ^lanteufel,-"  by  means  of  animal 
inoculations  as  well  as  hy  agglutinative  and  bacteriol3'tic  reactions,  have 
found  that  diffeivnt  results  are  obtained  with  the  European,  African  and 
American  spirocha'ta\  and  they  regard  them  as  three  distinct  species. 

1  have  empluisized  elsewhere'-'  the  ditlieulties  encountered  in  per- 
forming agglutinative  and  bacteriolytic  tests  witli  the  spiroclnx^tje  of 
this  group  and  the  fre(|uency  with  which  pseudo-reactions  occur.  By  far 
the  most  accurate  inelliml  of  (lilfereiilial  ion  of  tlii'se  species  of  spiro- 
cha'tffi    is    hy   the    inoculation,   with    the   strain    of    the   si)irocha'ta    to    be 

'Zlsriir.   f.   III/;/.   II.   fnfrcliotishrankh.    (lltOd).   52,   'y'MK 

"M//;.  '(.  il.   A-.   (iNiitllsdmtr    (1!»07).  26,    Heft   I.    I. 

"  lli/il.   Hinidsihiiii    illHiTl    ^7,   -IM. 

''I.iinr,!  (liKlf,).  1,  IC'.MI:  \l ,  „i .  l/n.  Sihool  Tn,/,.  Mnl.  (I'MHI).  20,  Til.  (i!t. 
;m.l   21.    I. 

'■'Ann.   /;i.s7.   /'(ik(.    (lS!)(i),    10,   ti.'{(t. 

"  Dciilschr    iiiriL    \Vrhnsih.    (1S!17).    23,   r>(ill. 

'•■•  Wirii.  hill,.  Wriuixrh.  (  l!Mi;!i.  16,  t47  :  Cnilrhl.  f.  lUtlcL,  c-lc.  (l'.M)2).  aUl.  1. 
31,  .'idd. 

•■■  n<nnH<i.  .hilu'sl,.    (ISilSi.   14,  (ll:{. 

''•  lUiuiiiti.  JuhrcHh.   (liKlO).  16,  4:51. 

'^  Wivn.  mill.  Wrhusrii.  (l!tU4).  54,  i:}!!!;  Ziilsrhr.  f.  Ihilli.  Ahl.  hilrnw  Mnl. 
1!)()5    new    scries    6,    .")(>{>. 

•»  «<•»•/.  hiiii.   W'llnisrh.    (i;iU7i.   44.  CSl. 

=".!;•/».  (/,  il.  k.  ( I. Slid  hi. Sinn  I  r    (Hhi7i.   27.    llcllc   li..  -Vll . 

-'  This  .loiini.  Srr.  II.    (  I'.tnSi.  3.  l-U . 
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tested,  of  an  Hiiiiual  whicli  luis  already  been  n-iidered  llioroughly  iiniuuiie 
to  the  strain  of  spiroeluBta  supposedly  different.  8ehellack  --  has  recently 
described  the  morphological  differences  in  the  European,  American  and 
African  spirocliajta^  of  the  recurring  fevers  but  Leisliman -•'  could  not 
make  any  distinction  between  tlu'iu  li-oni  a  morphological  stan(l])()int. 
Kolle  and  Schatiloff  -•*  have  reported  upon  the  use  of  the  coinplement 
fixation  reaction  with  lunnan  immune  serum,  from  cases  convalescent 
from  relapsing  fever,  for  the  purpose  of  the  differentiation  of  the  different 
species. 

The  question  then  suggested  itself  whether  the  form  of  Indian  relaps- 
ing fever,  known  as  Bombay  spirillum  fever  constituted  another  disease, 
or  one  which  was  caused  by  one  of  those  species  of  spiroch^etae  already 
recognized  and  described.  This  fever  has  been  known  to  be  very  common 
in  India  since  1853  and  was  carefully  described  by  Van  Dyke  Carter 
in  1877.-^  The  important  descriptions  which  have  been  previously 
published  upon  the  relation  which  this  fever  bears  to  the  European  relaps- 
ing fever  are  those  of  ivTovy  and  Knapp  -"  and  of  Mackie  -'  of  Bombay. 
jSTovy  and  Knapp,  after  a  study  of  several  blood  smears  sent  them  by 
Patton  from  Bombay,  concluded  from  several  very  minor  differences  in 
moi-phologv,  such  as  slight  variations  in  thickness  (.the  American  spiril- 
lum appearing  thicker),  and  a  tendency  of  the  Indian  spirillum  to  form 
loops,  particularly  in  agglutination,  and  to  show  multiple  transverse  divi- 
sion, that  perhaps  the  Indian  strain  constituted  a  new  species,  different 
from  the  American  one.  Xovy  and  Knapp  admitted,  however,  that  there 
might  be  some  question  about  the  Indian  variety  of  spirochfeta  represent- 
ing a  distinct  species  and  in  the  absence  of  fresh  material  they  were 
unable  to  settle  the  question.  They  stated  that  several  division  zones  like 
those  of  the  Bombay  organism,  and  like  those  present  in  Spiruchmta 
Duttonni,  are  not  found  in  the  American  species  of  spiroclia?ta.  However, 
Oppenheimer  -^  found  these  same  phenomena  in  the  American  species. 
She  concludes  that — 

"1.  The  New  York  Spirocliuta  Obeniieieri  can  not  yet.  as  lias  hoen  attempted, 
be  separated  from  the  African  spirochaeta,  upon  the  following  grounds:  (1)  Tlio 
length  of  its  stay  in  the  j)eripheral  blood  of  the  rat,  (2)  the  number  of  relapses 
in  the  rat,  (3)  the  lack  of  figure-8  and  circular  forms,  (4)  the  absence  of  several 
transverse  breaks ;  for  the  length  of  stay  in  the  peripheral  blood  probably  varies 
with  the  method  of  passage,  relapses  are  an  uncertain  quantity  since  it  is 
perhaps  not  positively  established  that  they  occur  at  all ;  figure-S  forms  and 
circles  and  finally  several  division  zones  exist  in  the  New  York  spirillum  as  well 
as  in  Sp.  Duitoni  and  in  the  spirillum  of  Bombay." 

''Kirb.  a.  d.  k.   (Isndlsamte    (1!)07),  27  Heft  II.,  304. 

-^Lancet    (1907),   1,  806. 

'*  Deutsche  med.  Wchmch.   (1!)0S),  34,  11  TO. 

■"^  Med.  Chir.  Trans.    (1S77),   41,   274. 

-'■'  Loc.  cit. 

■''Lancet    (1907),  2,  832. 

■-"^  Collected  Studies  Research  1Mb.,  Urpl.  Hralth,  N.  V.  il!»Ob),  2,  146. 
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'^I'Ik.'  puljlished  (lescriptioii  of  ^Mackie,  wlu)  liad  ])lenty  of  niiUerial  at 
his  (lispof-al  for  study,  also  does  not  lend  siip])ort  to  the  morpliological 
differences  which  Novy  described  foi-  the  Indian  spiroclia-ta.  ^lackie 
found  the  American  spiroclucta  ihiniici'  liian  the  Asiatic  one.  Novy, 
moreover,  conjectured  that  the  Indian  species  possessed  diffuse  fiagella, 
while  Mackie  describes  the  appeaiancc  of  only  a  single  flagellum  in 
the  Indian  species,  which.  Iiowcvcr,  he  icgards  as  a  collapsed  slieath 
rather  than  a  li'uc  flagclkun.  Mackie  pcrfonncd  some  agglutinating 
experiments  with  an  aggliilinating  scriini  prepared  against  tlic  American 
spirochaeta  and  sent  him  liv  .\()\v.  iio\\e\ci'.  the  serum  failed  to 
agglutinate  the  r>oiiil>ay  spii-oelia'la.  Wheiliei-  this  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  sei-iini  had  lost  its  agglutinating  pro])erties  after  leaving 
Novy's  laboratory,  or  that  a  more  specific  comph-ment  might  have  l)een 
necessary  than  that  supplied  by  the  P)oml)ay  rat,  or  to  the  fact  that  the 
Bombay  spirocha-ta  was  of  a  different  variety,  Mackie  could  not  state. 
I  have  already  called  attention  to  the  uncertainty  in  obtaining  the  ag- 
glutination test  with  these  s])iro(lueta'.  In  a  later  article-''  Mackie  has 
summarized  the  evidence  he  was  al)le  to  collect  fi-oiii  the  litei'atiii'e  and 
nuule  a  comparison  of  all  the  strains. 

I  therefore  determined  to  trv  t<»  throw  furtlier  light  upon  the  (piestion 
of  the  nature  of  Bombay  spirillum  fever.  Tlie  various  strains  of  spiro- 
chaetse — African,  American  and  Kuro])ean — were  collected  during  my 
travels  in  llie  diU'eicnt  counti'ies.  I  desire  to  thank  rrofessors  i*rowazek 
of  ITambui'g,  Flexner  of  Xew  Yoi'k,  and  Dryer  of  Kgypt  for  supplying 
me  from  their  res|)ective  laboratories  with  strains  of  these  organisms. 
As  most  of  you  are  aware,  these  spiroclueta'  can  oidv  be  kept  alive  success- 
fully in  the  animal  body  and  can  not  be  cultivated  in  the  test  tube  on 
artificial  media.'"'  White  mice  are  the  only  animals  satisfactorily  suscep- 
tible to  all  of  the  species,  it  was  therefoi-e  necessary,  in  order  to  cai'ry 
out  this  work,  to  travel  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  these  aninuils  as  well 
as  with  a  supply  of  white  lats.  Moreovei'.  in  oi-der  lo  be  sure  not  to 
lose  any  of  the  strains,  it  was  founil  ncce-sary  to  iiinculnle  with  each 
strain  a  fresh  uhjUsc  with  the  infe<-ted  blood  of  another  animal  every 
tliii'd  or  fourth  day.  Thei'e  were  some  dillicullies  encountered  in  carrving 
out  these  successive  inoculations  while  tra\cliiig  fi'oni  continent  to  coii- 
liiu'iit  duiing  a  period  of  four  months,  in  passing,  it  nuiy  be  of  interest 
to  reiiKirk  tliat  in  l']gypt  I  was  able  to  lind  and  idenlifv  several  cases  of 
relapsing  fever  which  were  caused  by  the  I'luropean  \arietvof  spiroclui'tae, 
as  well  as  a  case  of  ,\fi'ican  lick  fevei"  caused  bv  the  Sjiirncliiihi  IhillDiii. 

-■".V.   )'.   Mrd.  Jour.    (I'.MIS).  88,  ;i:{7. 

*' The  cdlloilioii  ^ac  iihIIkhI  of  ctiltiviilidn  in  llic  alultitniiial  cavity  of  an  aiiiiiial. 
as  (Ifsciboci  l»y  Lcvaditi  and  >til)Sf.|ii.iit ly  liy  Novy  am!  Knapii.  i-  too  \uufrtain  to 
l>o  always  rt-liod  upon. 
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When  I  liiiallv  rriiclicd  IJoiiihay  with  my  ;milual^.  1  was  uiialilc  io  liiid 
anv  cast's  of  i-clapsiii"-  fi'ver  tlu'i'c.  Only  jnst  licfoi'c  my  departure  fi-om 
that  city  several  cases  occurred  in  the  Hospital  for  Infectious  Diseases, 
})resided  over  hy  Doctor  Clioksy.  However,  these  cases  were  evidently  in 
a  stage  of  relapse  and  theii'  hlood  was  of  no  value  for  experiuu-ntal  |)ur- 
poses.  As  my  sujjply  of  white  mice  was  hy  this  time  exhausted,  my 
experiments  in  rtdation  to  the  Indian  form  n\'  i'ela])sinir  fever  would  liave 
failed  hul  for  the  timely  assistance  of  Captain  Mackie  of  ihe  Indian 
Medical  Service  of  Bombay.  Fortunately  1  had  secured  in  l^^jiypt  thi'ou<>!i 
the  kindness  of  Dr.  Keatinge,  director  of  tlie  Cairo  School  of  Medicine, 
some  white  rats  winch,  dui'ing  tlu^  voyage  to  India,  I  had  imnnmi/.ed 
against  the  ditl'erent  spii'Ocluvta\  At  my  I'equest,  Captain  ^lackie  kindly 
consented,  when  a  fresh  case  of  the  Indian  disease  should  occur,  to 
atti'Uipt  In  infect  with  the  Indian  s])ii'illum  my  lats  which  had  heen 
immunized  separately  against  the  African  (Koch  and  Dutton  strains), 
Kuropean  and  American  strains  of  spirocluvtff".  Each  animal  had  been 
highly  immunized  with  one  of  these  sti'ains  by  repeated  injections  of 
blood  containing  the  spirocluvta  in  qu.estion  and  the  animals  were  no 
longer  cai)al)le  of  l)eing  infected  with  the  respective  oi'ganisnis.  Captain 
Mackie  was  unal)le  to  obtain  suitable  blood  containing  the  Indian  species 
of  spiroclupta  until  forty-eight  days  after  my  last  injection  of  the  rats 
with  the  sjiirocha^ta',  at  this  time,  however,  the  attempt  was  made  to 
infect  them.  As  immiuiity  in  such  animals  has  been  shown  to  persist 
for  many  months  by  Novy,  ]\Ianteufel  and  myself,  they  were  evidently 
still  immune  to  the  strain  with  which  they  had  been  previously  inoculated 
at  the  time  the  attempt  to  reinfect  them  was  carried  out  by  Doctor  Mackie. 
The  rats  were  all  inoculated  with  about  0.4  cidjic  centimeter  of  pure  l)lo()d 
in  citrate  solution.  The  blood  at  the  time  of  the  inoculation  contained 
numerous  actively  motile  spirocliaetft.  All  of  the  injections  were  made 
intraperitoneally.  Control,  nonnal  rats  were  also  inoculated  at  the  same 
time.  Twenty-four  hours  after  the  injections  were  nuide  a  microscopic 
examination  of  the  blood  of  the  animals  showed  that  no  s])irocli;eta'  were 
])resent  in  those  immunized  with  the  Anu-rican  and  with  the  European 
strains,  but  that  s])irocluetie  were  present  in  the  hlood  of  all  those  animals 
immunized  against  the  African  strains  as  well  as  in  the  blood  of  the 
control  normal  animals.  Forty-eight  hours  after  infection  the  spiro- 
cha^ta'  were  still  present  in  the  blood  of  one  of  the  animals  immunized 
against  the  African  s])ecies,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  in  one  of  the 
control,  normal  aniuuils;  in  all  of  the  others  the  spirocha^tiB  had  disap- 
])eared.  An  examination  seventy-two  hours  after  infection  showed  the 
blood  of  all  the  animals  negative  for  parasites  an<l  thi'  organisms  did  not 
appear  or  reappear  again  in  any,  as  was  evidenc-ed  by  rei)eated  careful 
examinations.  I  take  this  op})ort unity  publicly  to  thaidv  Captain  Mackie 
86321 4 
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for  kindly  can-vin^-  out   tliose  inoculations.     Tlw  (Ictails  of  tliu  experi- 
ments are  as  follows: 

KXI'KKIMKXTS  OX  IMMUXIZED  «AT.S  KKIXOCULATEU  WITH   "si'llUI-LUM 
CAKTERl"  OF  INDIAN  RELAPSING  FEVER. 

Kilt  No.   1.  imiiiuni/.cd  ajiainst  Kocli's  African  spirocliieta. 

Rat  Xo.  2,  imiiuuiizcd  ajrainst  Aiiiericaii  spirocliiPta. 

Hat  No.  ',i.  imimiiiizi'd  against  Knropeaii  spiioclufta. 

Rat  No.  4,  iiiiiiiiiiii/.('(l  aji^ainst  Dutton's  African  spiiocliala. 

Mouse  No.  3.  iinniiinizcd  aj^ainst  Koch's  African  spiroclia-ta. 

Rat  No.  (>.  noniniinunc   (Mus  Tffitliis.   l^onihay). 

Rat  No.  7.  nonininumc   {Mus  Raltus,   Moniliay). 

Monkey,  nonininninc    (Mdcdcus  Hinicus). 

Tlie  material  witli  wiiidi  the  animals  were  inoculated  was  obtained  from  a 
monkey  {Mdcaciis  Sunciis).  No.  8.5,  whose  blood  contained  many  active  spirilla 
and  uliich  was  at  the  hei-flil  or  just  in-forc  tiic  liciizlit  of  tlie  attack  (thirty-six 
iiours  before  crisis).  An  e<jual  (juantity  ial)out  0.4  ciddc  centimeter  of  pure 
blood)  of  this  citrated  blood  was  injected  into  animals  Nos.  1.  2.  .S.  and  4. 
No.  5  received  0.25  cubic  centimeter  pure  blood.  Nos.  (>  and  7  receiveil  O.'.io  and 
0.4,  respectively,  of  pure  blood.     All   the   injections  were  nuule   intraperitoneally. 

h'cfiults  ( twenty-ft)ur  Iiours  after  injection)  : 

Rat  No.  1,  '.i  spirilla  found  in  twenty  minutes'  search. 

Rat  No.  2,  none  seen  in   forty  minutes'  search. 

Rat  No.  3.  none  seen  in  thirty  minutes"  search. 

Rat  No.  4.  4  spirilla  set-n  in  twenty  minutes'  seaich. 

Movise  No.  5,  25  seen  in  live  niiniite~'  scaicli. 

Rat  No.  6   (fii'st  conti'(d ) .  (i  spirilla  seen  in  liflccii  miiuitcs*  search. 

Rat  No.  7   (second  control).  7  s|)iiilla  seen  in  live  minutes'  search. 

Monkey,  no  spirilla  seen. 
Results   (forty-eight  hours  after  injection)  : 

Rat  No.  1.  none  in  twenty  minutes'  search. 

Rat  No.  2.  iiiinc  in  fifteen  minutes'  search. 

Rat  No.  3.  none  in  Hfteen  minutes'  search. 

Rat  No.  4,  none  in  ten  minutes'  seaich. 

Mouse  No.  5,  25  seen  in  liii  minutes'  search. 

Rat  No.  (i.  none  in  On  minutes'  search. 

Iiat  No.  7.  S  seen  in   lifOcn  minutes'  search. 

Monkey,   1   spirillum  seen  to  a   Held. 
h'isiiUs   (  seventy  1  \N<)  hours  after  injecli(iM)  : 

Jilood  of  roijents  all  negative  after  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  minutes'  search. 

Monkey,  3  m-  4  spirilla  seen  to  a  field.     .Animal  went  through  a  typical  attack 
of  the  disease. 

On  the  two  subsei|uent  days  no  >pirilla   wi-ie  fninid   in  aiiv    nf  the  i<MlrnlN.  ami 
no   s|iirill;i    lunc   since   reappeared. 

These  experiiucnts  seem  lo  show  Dial  liomhay  s|Mrillum  lever  is  distinct 
from  .\fricaii  lic|<  fever,  hut  tlial  it  constitutes  a  form  of  relapsin^Lf  fever 
\eiv  closely  icjalcd.  if  not  identical,  with  the  forms  of  relapsing  fever 
ciH'oiinlcrcil  ill  I'liii-dpc  and  the  Iniicd  States,  If  aiivoiic  wishes  lo 
re|»eat  these  experiments  I  must  warn  him  that  he  will  he  unal)lt'  to 
ohtain  any  while  mice  after  heaving  Kurope,  Xeither  in  the  lahoratories 
of  Africa  nor  of  India  was  I  ahle  to  olitain  these  atiimais. 
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Fiii!ill\.  fidiii  ;i  considi'ratidii  of  llic  work  ixTt'oriiied  1)V  ollu-r  iinos- 
tigator^  aiitl  I'idiii  my  i>\vn  cxpci'lmcnts,  carried  on  with  all  these 
different  strains  of  spiro(-h;eta\  including  a  study  of  the  morphological 
characteristics,  serum  reactions,  and  animal  inocuhitions,  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  African  and  European  strains  of  spirochiytc«  are  distinct  species. 
However,  it  does  not  yet  seem  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  American 
and  Indian  strains  are  distinct  from  the  Eurojiean ;  if  not  identical, 
these  strains  must  certainly  be  very  closely  related  to  one  another. 


DIET  AND  NUTRITION  OF  THH  FILIPINO  PEOPLH. 


liy  Hans  Ako.n. 

Fn,,,!    Ihr    Ih  narhiKHl    of    rin/sinlo,/!/.    I'hilipinHc     \h,llr<,l    Srhuol     \hnnhi.    I'.    /. 


A  study  of  tlic  Food  and  nutrition  of  a  i)eople  is  of  great  importance, 
hoth  from  a  livgicnic  stand])()int  and  from  thai  of  the  intellig-ent 
practice  of  medicine.  On  tlie  one  hand,  a  laryf  number  of  those 
microorganisms  which  wc  recognize  as  the  cause  of  different  diseases 
are  introduced  into  tlie  human  body  witli  tlie  food.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  qualitv  and  quantity  of  the  food  consumed  is  the  fundamental  factor 
in  the  maintenance  of  a  normal  and  healthy  condition  of  the  body.  It  is 
tlie  latter  phase  of  t1ie  question  wliich  will  receive  consideration  in  this 
paper. 

The  studv  of  the  nutrition  of  a  tropical  people  has  an  especial  scientific 
interest,  because  our  knowledge  of  this  subject  is  quite  limited. 

The  first  point  to  be  considered  is  the  nutritive  value  of  the  food 
measured  by  its  content  in  proteins  and  fuel  substances,  such  as  carbohy- 
drates and  fats.  From  the  fact  that  a  great  part  of  the  ingested  food  is 
burned,  in  order  to  nuiintain  the  normal  tem])erature  of  the  body,  it  has 
been  argued  that  the  number  of  calories  needed  by  the  body  in  a  hot 
climate  is  less  than  the  ([uantity  recpiired  by  the  same  body  in  a  cold 
climate.  This  statement  has  met  with  widespread  acceptance  and  has 
even  found  its  way  into  scientific  ])a]Hu-s.  1  believe  it  is  possible  to  show 
that  this  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  facts. 

There  are  two   main    factors   which   regulate  iho  heat  of   the  human 

l,ody the    one    is    the    ])roduciion    of    heat    i)y    condjustion    of    organu- 

nuiterial:  the  other  is  the  loss  of  heat  which  takes  place,  either  by 
conduction  or  radiation  of  beat  f)-oin  the  surface  of  the  body  or  by 
evaporation  of  water  from  the  lungs  and  skin.  Of  minor  impoi'tance 
is  the  warmth  of  the  ingested  food  or  the  inspired  air.  The  lower 
the  temi)erature  of  the  atnu)sphere.  the  greater  is  the  relative  amount  of 
heat  lost  bv  conduction  and  radiation.  Above  :5()°  to  37°  ('.  no  heat  can 
be   lost    in    this    wav.    and    only    watei-   evapoi-ation    can    lower    the    body 

'  IJcad    ;tt    the    Sixtli    Animal    Mc.'tin.i;-   <if    llu'    IMiili|ii.iii.'    Islands    Mrdical    As- 

soeialioii.   I^'cliniaiv    1-.    I'.'O'.i. 
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temperature.  The  whole  heat  regulation  consists  therefore  of  a  balance 
l)etvveen  the  production  of  heat  by  the  chemical  process  of  combustion 
(the  chemical  heat  regulation)  and  the  loss  of  heat  by  physical  means 
(the  pliysical   heat  rcguhition) . 

It  has  been  known  for  a  long  time  that  in  a  cold  climate  there  is  an 
increased  combustion  of  food  stuffs,  and  an  accelerated  metal)olism  in 
general.  This  increase  of  combustion  wliich  corresponds  to  the  burning 
of  more  coal  in  the  furnace  on  a  cold  day,  can  be  demostrated  by  estimat- 
ing the  amount  of  carbon-dioxide  expired  by  an  animal  under  the  same 
conditions  at  din'ci'cnt  tciii])ci'atui'os.  Kubncr  ol^taiiicd  the  follDwing 
vahics  in  such  an  cxpcrinicnt  on  a  guinea  ])ig: 


Tempera- 
ture of  air. 

CO2  in  1 
hour,  per 
kilogram 
of  animal. 

°C. 

Grams. 

11 

2.15 

21 

1.77 

26 

1.54 

30 

1.32 

35 

1.27 

40 

1.45 

While  these  results  are  unquestionably  correct,  it  would  l)c  wrong  to 
apply  them  to  man  for  the  following  reason:  A  person  living  in  an 
atmospheric  temperature  below  30"  to  35"  C,  Ijy  suitable  clothing 
protects  the  surface  of  the  body  against  the  loss  of  heat  by  conduction 
or  radiation.  Since  air  is  a  very  bad  conductor  of  heat,  a  layer  of 
stationary  air  protects  tlic  body  against  loss  of  heat,  even  if  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere  has  a  lower  temperature.  Eubner  has  shown  this 
very  clearly  by  an  exj)eriment  perfoi'iued  on  a  dog.  The  animal  with  its 
iioruud  coat  of  hair  was  fii'st  ke|it  at  (Jilfei-ent  temperatures  and  its  heat 
production  estimated,  then  it  was  shaved  and  the  heat  production  again 
determined  by  the  same  method. 

The  beat  j)roduclioii  cMlculaliMJ  j)er  kilogi-ani  of  body  weight  was  as 
follows : 


TemperH- 
tureof  air. 


°C. 
•20 
25 

ao 


Dog  with 
normal  Dog 

coat  of     I    shaved, 
hair. 

i 


CuloricK. 
ST).  9 
51.2 
56.2 


Calories. 
82.3 
61.2 
52.0 
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This  table  sliows  that  the  doi;-  with  its  iionual  coat  of  l)air  re(|uires 
no  additional  food  to  maintain  its  normal  body  temperature  when  the 
atmosplierie  teinjipratnre  is  lowered  from  30°  to  30°  C.  A  hiyei-  of  fat 
has  about  tlie  same  proteetive  influence  as  a  layer  of  haii-.  'This  has 
been  shown  by  an  e.\'[)eriinent  similar  to  the  one  just  described.  These 
facts  which  have  been  demonstrated  experimentally  for  the  dog  ai-e  even 
more  strikingly  true  in  the  case  of  man.  In  civilized  countries,  man 
endeavors  to  render  the  clieinical  regulation  of  liody  tem|>erature  unneces- 
sary by  covering  the  skin  with  clothing,  the  cooler  the  climate,  the  thicker 
the  clothes  worn.  Air  is,  moreover,  the  most  efficient  and  important 
constituent  of  clothing.  Fine  furs  are  w^arm  because  they  contain  98 
per  cent  of  air,  which  is  a  much  poorer  conductor  of  h(>at  than  fif)er. 
Eubner  has,  furthermore,  shown  that  a  man  feels  comfortably  wai-iii  only 
when  the  chemical  regulation  is  completely  eliminated;  if  this  is  not 
the  case,  he  has  a  chilly  feeling.  iSTow  it  is  clear  that  nuin  in  different 
climates  will  not  require  different  quantities  of  fuel  material  to  maintain 
his  normal  l)ody  temperature.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  by  means  of  variations 
in  the  amount  and  the  character  of  clothing,  we  live  in  all  climates  under 
about  the  same  conditions  with  regard  to  our  chemical  heat  regulation  ; 
and  only  under  tlie  supposition  tluit  we  wore  the  light  clothing  of  the 
tropics  in  cooler  climates,  would  tlie  hyj)othesis  mentioned  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  discussion  be  correct.  As  Eubner  has  expressed  it,  man 
in  the  temperate  zone  is  in  a  tr()})ical  climate  as  regards  his  heat  regula- 
tion. Furthermore,  we  should  not  forget  the  importance  of  adipose  tissue 
as  a  factor  in  heat  regulation.  I  agree  fully  with  Uraham  Lusk  when 
he  says  "there  can  l)e  no  doul)t  that  clinuitic  conditions  modify  racial 
characteristics.  The  emigrant  from  northern  Europe,  living  upon  a  farm 
in  a  hot  and  often  moist  climate  of  an  American  summer,  must  restrict 
his  layer  of  adipose  tissue  if  he  is  to  live  comfortably.  The  same  holds 
true  in  Italy!  On  the  contrary,  the  Eskimo  cultivates  a  thick  fat  layer 
to  protect  himself  from  frost."  In  the  Filipino  there  is,  as  a  rule, 
an  almost  i-(miplete  absence  of  the  fat  layei'.  These  considerations  and 
the  conclusicm  that  the  demand  for  food  of  a  civilized  man  in  a  temperate 
climate  is  not  higher  than  in  a  tro])ical  climate  have  been  verified  by  the 
extended  researches  of  Ejkiiuiu.-'  who  has  ap])lit'il  the  method  of  Zuntz  to 
determine  the  (piantity  of  oxygen  inspired  and  carbon-dioxide  expired. 
Tie  determined  the  consumption  of  oxygen  per  minute  and  fouiul : 

Oxygen  consumetl 
per  minute  (cc.) 

In  Bataviii,  in   Malays    (average)  251.3a 

In  Batavia,  in  Europeans   (average)  245.7a 

In  Europe   (cold  weather),  in  Europeans    (average)      250. ."ii 

»  These  figures  are  calculated  for  a   body  weight  of  64  kilograms. 
-Arch.  j.   lit,'   (jsttitr.   I'hi/xinl.   >lrs   Meiisrli.    u.   </.   Thieve.    (ISilCO.    64,   57-7K. 
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'1"Im'  best  iiietliod  of  dcteniiinin;:-  the  diet  of  a  people  is  to  observe  liow 
niueli  and  what  kind  of  food  they  eonsume  when  they  ehoose  tlieir  food 
aeeordinfj  to  their  usual  custom.  It  is  well  known  that  such  researches 
were  verv  carefully  performed,  first  by  ('.  v.  \'oit  in  (Jeriiiaiiy.  and  aftei'- 
wards  by  many  otiiei'  investigators,  especially  by  Atwater  and  his  collabo- 
rators in  America.  'I'liis  method  is  heset  with  <?reat  difficulties  and  there 
is  the  possibility  of  crroi'.  even  if  the  subject  is  an  iutellicjent  individual. 
A  second  method  consists  in  investigatinij:  the  composition  of  rations  dealt 
out  to  t^roups  of  individuals  who  have  no  choice  as  to  their  food,  the 
quantity  and  (piality  of  the  food  selected  in  this  case  being  determined 
by  the  custom  of  the  people. 

By  controlling  the  food  given  to  soldin-s.  ])risoners,  i)atients  in  hos- 
pitals, and  inmates  of  various  other  institutions,  the  noiMiial  diet  of  the 
average  man  can  he  determined.  Tbc  following  table  shows  the  standard 
values  of  normal  diets  determined  in  this  manner  and  for  comparison 
those  I  have  obtained  t'oi'  Filipino  prisoners  in  llilibid   I'l-ison  in  Manila. 

Tahlk  I. 


For  a  iimii  performing  medium  work 
(according  to  Voit)  

For  a  man  performing  medium  work 
(according  to  Atwater)  

German  prisoners  (average) 

Filipino  prisoners 


Protein. 


Gramg. 


125 
107 
75 


Fat. 


Gramif. 
56 


Carbo- 
hydrates. 


Grams. 
500 


Not  fixed. 
•26 
27 


550 
510 


Calories. 


3,055 

3,400 
2,959 
2,647 


'I'liiough  the  coui'tesy  of  Mr.  Wolfe.  Director  of  I'risons.  1  have  obtaiiU'd 
an  accurate  list  of  the  food-stuffs  purchased  for  a  liundi-ed  Asiatic  and 
Filipino  j)risoners  for  the  different  days  of  the  week.  I  have  calculated, 
according  to  the  average  composition  of  the  same  food-stutfs  as  given  in 
standard  works,  the  content  in  protein,  fat,  and  carbohydrate  of  this  diet 
whei'e  there  was  no  reason  to  assume  a  vai'iation  from  this  avei'age.  In 
other  instances,  where  the  products,  such  as  bread.  Ii>li.  and  nali\e  pjaiils. 
aie  peculiar  to  the  IMiilippines,  I  have  made  some  determinations  myself. 
1  am  all  the  more  inclined  to  believe  tli;it  this  method  gives  suHiciently 
accurate  avei^age  \aliies.  because  the  conij)osition  of  the  food-stuffs 
|)urcbased  in  the  dilfereiit  months  also  varies;  therefore  it  may  even  be 
more  e.xact  to  r<'gar<l  urrnii/r  values  for  the  composition  of  the  food  than 
the  values  found  in  one  or  two  samples  determined  from  the  food-stutl's 
directly.  The  values  calculated  as  described  abo\e  ;ire  given  in  the  aceoni- 
]»anyiiig  table,  the  rations  being  ai'ranged  iieeording  to  tlieir  prniein 
content. 
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Sunday — 

Monday 

Saturday 

Tuesday  or  Friday 

Thursday 

Tuesday 

Friday 

Wednesday 


Average. 


Grams. 
50 
60 
69 

74 
82 
84 
89 
96 


Fat. 


Carbo-        Total 
hydrates,  calories. 


Grams. 
47 

28 
46 
19 
18 
23 
18 
21 


75 


27 


Gravis. 
463 
.521 
504 
465 
533 
458 
571 
572 


510 


2, 315 
2, 640 
2, 773 
2,385 
2,686 
2,436 
2,872 
•2,934 


2, 646 


Representing  about 
45  grams  protein 
and   2.100  calories. 


We  see  that  tlie  food  given  daily  contains  on  an  average  about  75 
grams  protein,  this  protein  content  varying  from  about  50  to  l)(i  grams. 
The  caloric  value  of  the  food  is  about  2^50  calories  and  varies  between 
2,315  and  2,934  calories.  In  Table  III  is  given  the  composition  of  the 
food  considered  from  a  physiological  standpoint. 

Taiu.e  III. 
Each   prisoner  receives  daily: 

270  grams  rice 

45  grams  sugar 
.300  grams  bread 
about  250  grams  camotes  or  potatoes 
50  to  100  grams  onions 

In  addition  the  following  articles  are  given  to  each  i)risoner  on  the 
diflferent  days: 

Sunday:  70  grams  bacon, 

:Monday:  00  grams  pork, 

Saturday:         45  grams  bacon  and  i)0  grams  l)ecf. 

Tuesday         f    75  grams  salmon,  or 

av  Friday:     [115  grams  fresh  fish, 

Thursday:        100  grams  corned  beef  and  45  grams  mongo, 

Tuesday:  115  grams  beef  and  90  grams  dry  fish, 

Friday:  150  grams  salmon  and  !)0  grams  mongo. 

Wednesday:    115  grams  beef  and   150  grams  mongo. 

/     '.i  grams  tea. 
I^.jj]^,.  5  grams  coffee, 

I     fi  grams  ginger  root. 

We  see  that  for  every  day  of  the  week,  a  vegetable  diet,  consisting  of 
rice,  sugar,  bread,  potatoes,  and  onions  constitutes  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  the  nutriment  furnislied.  This  food  al..nc.  wliich  is  about 
the  same  for  the  different  days,  furnishes  more  than  t'our-fifths  of  the 
calories  of  th(>  entire  food  ingested  and  a  great  deal  of  the  protein.     In 
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addition  to  tliis  vegetable  diet,  tlie  pc'0])le  receive  some  animal  food- 
stuffs, Avhich  show  variations  on  the  different  days  both  in  regard  to  tlieir 
{H-otein  content  and  in  their  caloric  value.  For  this  reason  the  variations 
noted  in  the  first  table  occur.  W'v  sec  from  'I'aMc  1 1 1  that  on  icrtain  days 
of  the  week,  l)eside  the  animal  food,  a  native  vegetable  called  ntongo  is 
issued  as  food.  This  vegetable,  according  to  our  analysis,  is  very  rich  in 
nitrogen.  A  very  small  anu)unt  of  stimuhmts.  tea,  coffee  or  ginger  root, 
is  also  given  to  tlie  prisoners. 

Tf  we  would  compare  these  (hita  wiih  the  slandaiils  given  aljovc 
for  l*'iirop(';iiis.  wc  must  considci'  thai  the  Filipino  is  of  considerably 
smaller  stature  than  the  European.  While  the  latter  has  an  average 
weight  of  {).")  kilos,  the  Filipino  weighs  only  about  50  to  5.5  kilos.  This 
means  that  the  standaid  \ahu'  of  protein  determined  for  Europeans 
or  Americans  would  have  to  be  reduced  hy  about  20  per  cent  when 
applied  to  Filipinos.  The  caloric  re(piirements  of  a  living  body  depend 
not  upon  its  weight,  hut  upon  the  extent  of  its  surface.  Now  ap- 
{)ro.\imately  the  surface  decreases  only  with  the  second  power,  while 
the  weight  decreases  with  the  third  ])ower:  in  addition.  I  l)elieve  we 
should  also  cousidei'  that  the  Fili])inos  are  tiiinner  and  taller  than  the 
Euroi)ean  of  the  same  weight.  These  considerations  render  it  probable 
that  the  rc(|uii-enients  in  caloiii's  for  Filipinos  nuiy  be  only  alxnit  10  per 
cent  less  ihan  those  of  the  JMiropeaii  standard.  If  we  now  compare  the 
Filipino  food  with  that  given  to  a  Furopean  umler  similar  conditions, 
we  find  that  the  calorie  \alue  o|'  the  prisoners"  food  corrusj)on(ls  to  that 
of  a  workman  in  I'lurope  or  .Vmei'iea.  performing  moderately  hard  labor, 
and  also  to  the  caloric  value  gi\cn  in  the  a\('rage  (iei-man  prison.  We 
have  here  a  practical  confirnuilion  of  the  inti'oduetoiy  theoretical  renuirks 
concerning  the  amount  of  calories  recpiii'eil  in  the  Tiopics.  The  protein 
content  of  the  food  seems,  even  if  we  make  a  riMluclion  of  •.'(!  per  cent  from 
the  standard  values,  somewhat  lower  than  thai  of  the  axeiage  European 
diet.  Oui-  ideas  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  prolt-in  reipiired  by  a  healthy 
individual  have  recently  undergone  considerable  changes,  .\fter  \dit  had 
given  his  standards  for  protein,  some  investigators  showed  that  many 
])eople  do  not  ingest  the  ijuanlity  this  in\esligator  thought  necessary.  .\t 
the  sanu'  time  the  ])hysiological  ipu'st  imi  eoneerning  the  minimum  (pianliiy 
of  protein  u|)on  which  a  man  is  able  to  live  has  l)een  e,\tensi\ely  in- 
vestigated. Jt  is  ;i  fail  that  much  less  protein  in  the  food  than  was 
determined  by  Voit  is  suificient  to  maintain  life  and  health,  and  the 
values  given  as  necessary  hy  Chittenden,  who  has  done  the  most  extensive 
work  in  this  direction,  are  considerably  lower  than  the  protein  intake 
of  the  Filipinos.  Therefore.  e\cn  if  we  regai'd  the  protein  i|uantily  of 
the  Filipino  food  as  low.  nevertheless,  it  is  certainly  suHicient.  People 
living  on  an  almost  pure  vegetable  diet  always  take  a  smaller  amount  of 
protein  than  do  meal  eater>.     The  (|uantily  of  protein,  for  instance,  taken 
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by  the  lowej-  caste  Bengalese  in  India,  according  to  a  I'ecent  researcli  by 
McCay  from  the  i\[edical  College  in  Calcutta,''  is  only  :50  to  40  grams. 
I  believe  that  this  fact  depends  on  tlie  wholly  vegetable  diet  partaken 
of  and  not  \ipon  the  tro])ical  cliniale.  One  often  finds  in  the  literature 
the  stateinenl  that  the  amount  of  protein  needed  in  the  tro])ics  is  h)\ver 
than  that  recpiired  in  a  temperate  climate;  furthermore,  i)ecause  the 
natives  eat  nnich  less  protein,  it  is  assumed  that  it  would  be  unhealthful 
for  a  European  to  take  the  same  amount  of  protein  as  at  home.  I  have 
attempted  to  show  that  this  doctrine  is  incorrect. 

The  next  question  to  be  answered  is  whether  or  not  the  rations  issued 
at  Bilibid  Prison  are  a  fair  sample  of  an  average  Filipino  diet.  As 
already  mentioned,  it  is  very  hard  to  answer  such  a  question  accurately, 
even  when  dealing  with  educated  people.  Therefore  we  will  have  to  be 
content  with  roughly  approximate  values.  Our  most  reliable  method  is 
to  study  the  protein  metabolism.  The  nitrogen  in  the  urine  is  a  measure 
of  the  protein  l)odies  burned  by  the  subject  and  if  we  choose  for  the 
experiment  an  adult  nuin,  who  does  his  usual  work,  and  eats  his  accus- 
tomed food,  we  can  with  great  probability  assume  that  the  nitrogen 
of  tlie  protein  of  his  food,  so  far  as  the  protein  is  digestible,  appears  in 
the  urine.*  My  student-assistant,  Mr.  Santos,  and  myself  have  examined 
the  total  nitrogen  excreted  in  twenty-four  hours  in  at  least  three  different 
samples  of  urine  from  our  Filipino  laboratory  servants.  In  the  examina- 
tions made  up  to  tliis  time,  we  have  never  obtained  less  than  10  grams  of 
nitrogen  in  twenty- four  hours,  and  usually  we  have  found  about  12  grams, 
which  corresponds  to  about  70  to  75  grams  of  absorbed  protein.  Some 
nitrogen  determinations  which  were  prepared  on  the  urines  of  Filipino 
students  showed  a  nitrogen  content  of  about  13  to  15  grams,  correspond- 
ing to  from  70  to  100  grams  protein.  The  results  of  these  examinations 
warrant  the  statement  that  the  quantity  of  protein  found  on  an  average 
in  the  prisoners'  food  corres])onds  to  the  protein  intake  of  the  average 
Filipino  workman. 

Concerning  the  estimation  of  the  caloric  value  of  the  food  of  the  people, 
we  are  forced  to  apply  a  rougher  method.  The  Filipino  is  accustomed  to 
take  his  food,  together  with  others,  from  the  same  dishes  and  is  hence 
unable  to  state  with  accuracy  the  quantity  of  food  that  he  individually 
consumes.  We  know  that  the  Fili])ino  lives  principally  on  rice  and 
fish,  some  vegetables  ami  fruits,  and  very  seldom  eats  meat  f(U-  the 
reason  that  it  is  not  always,  for  him.  obtainable,  .\ci-ording  to  ob- 
servations on  my  house  servants  and  from  information  obtained  by 
questioning  my  students,  I  have  found  that  the  amount  taken  is  from 
650  to  700  grams  of  rice  per  day  and  about  200  to  250  grams  of  fish. 

^8ci.  Mem.  Off.  Mcil.  San.  Dept.  India.  Calcutta.    (190S)    34,  1. 
^A  part  of  the  Tiitrogen  is  excreted  in  tlu'  sweat. 
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Such  an  anioinit  of  rice  may  lie  purchased  for  lu  centavos  and  the  fish 
for  7  centavos.  Such  a  ration  wouhl  furnish  about  70  to  75  grams 
protein,  10  grams  fat  and  o';?5  grams  of  carholiydrates.  The  caloric  value 
and  also  the  protein  value  of  the  vegetables  and  fruit  eaten  occasionally 
may  bo  neglected  in  sucli  a  rough  cah-uhition  as  this.  The  ration  just 
given,  of  70  to  75  grams  protein,  lo  grams  fat,  and  o'io  grams  carbo- 
hjalrates,  corresponds  very  well  in  its  connxjsition  and  in  its  caloric  value 
of  2,500  to  2,fiOO  calories  with  the  food  issued  in  Bilibid. 

I  would  like  to  direct  your  attention  to  still  another  point.  Not  all 
Filipinos,  especially  in  the  provinces  and  even  in  towns,  are  able  to 
purchase  regularly  such  a  quantity  of  fish  as  I  have  mentioned.  What 
would  be  the  result  if  a  man  siiould  omit  the  fisii  and  live  entirely  on 
rice,  fruits  and  vegetables?  With  the  fish  only  a  small  amount  of 
calories  are  ingested,  chiefly  ju'oteins.  Tln'  caloric  value  of  2.-)(i  gianis 
fish  would  Ix'  r('])lace<l  by  60  grains  rice,  containing  only  4  grams  protein, 
so  that  the  man  eating  only  rice  i-eceives  with  about  2.600  calories  only 
50  grams  j)rot<'in  at  tlie  most.  If  he  wished  to  take  the  (piantity  of 
protein  contained  in  the  mi.xed  food,  in  the  form  of  I'ice  he  would 
have  to  take  an  immense  excess  of  carbohydrates.  This  may  account  for 
the  idea  that  rice  is  heating,  a  statement  nuide  to  me  l)y  a  S])anish- 
Filipino  physician.  Fui-thermore,  vegetable  proteins  are  not  so  com- 
pletely digestible  as  animal  proteins,  <S5  to  90  per  cent  of  the  former  being 
digested  ascompareil  wjili  !Mi  per  cent  of  the  latter. 

One  other  point  musl  not  he  I'oigotlen.  The  recent  i-esearches  on  the 
chemistry  of  protein  hodies  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  biological  rea'ction 
on  the  otiiei'  hand,  show  that  the  (juestion  as  to  what  constituents  make 
up  the  alhiiiiiinou>  substances  may  he  of  great  importance  for  their  value 
in  nuli'ition.  W  hile  it  is  certain  that  a  man  may  eoiitiiuie  in  good  health 
for  a  long  time  on  a  carefully  selected  ))iirely  vegetable  diet,  nevertheless 
we  see  that  it  is  \<'ry  often  impossible  to  pi-operly  nourish  young  animals 
exclusively  on  one  kind  of  \egeiah|e  pi-dtein.  I  ha\e  made  such  e\- 
j)erinients  on  rahi)its  I'eil  with  coi-n.  This  has  been  all  rihuliMl  to  a  want 
of  certain  const iluteiits  in  \cgetahle  proteins,  l-'inally.  I  will  remind 
you  that  whei'evei'  the  people  li\<'  e\clusi\cl\  on  one  single  kind  of  \eg('- 
table  protein,  we  find  the  appearance  of  certain  diseases  which  pidbahly 
have  sonu'  connection  with  this  food,  i  am  thinking  of  the  association 
of  beriberi  and  rice,  of  corn  and  pellagia.  and  perhaps  of  the  so-called 
scurvy  of  sailing  vessels,  i  have  by  no  mean.-  exhausted  luy  theme,  since 
there  an-  many  other  interesting  pmbleius  eoneerning  the  diet  and 
nutrition  of  the  Filipino  peo|)le.  some  of  which  I  hope  t<t  sol\e  duiing 
niv  stav  in  these  Islands. 


POISONOUS  SNAKES  OF  THH  PHILIPPINH  ISLANDS. 


l?y  Lawrkxce   K.  (Jisifki.n. 
From    llir   liiohji/icdl   l.dlionitorii,   liiircdii   of  ,Sriciic<'.   Matiihi.  }'.   J 


Xearly  seventy  species  of  snakes  liave  liet>ii  (lesei'il)e<l  as  occuri-iii^-  in 
tlie  Pliili])])ine  Islands,  of  wliicli  liiirly  species,  at  least,  arc  poisonous. 
In  view  of  the  large  nunihei"  of  s])ecies  l<no\vn,  it  is  a  inattci'  of  sonu' 
surprise  that  snakes  are  so  sel(h)ni  encountered  by  tliose  whose  l)usiness 
leads  tliein  into  the  forest  or  thi'ougli  the  high  grass:  in  fact,  the  majority 
of  people  seem  to  believe  tliat  very  few  snakes  exist  here.  The  linding  of 
two  new  species  in  the  small  colh'ction  of  the  Biological  Laboratory, 
Bureau  of  Science,  leads  jue  t(j  believe  that  when  our  Phili]ipine  snakes 
have  been  carefully  collected  and  studie(K  a  considerable  number  of 
species  will  l)e  added  to  the  hei'petological  fauna  of  the  Islands.-  As 
the  teclniical  description  of  these  two  snakes  is  uninteresting  aJid  is  to 
appear  in  Section  A  of  the  Journal,"  I  beg  your  permission  to  digress 
from  this  subject  to  that  of  Philippine  poisonous  snakes  in  general. 

Of  most  general  interest  is  the  snake  known  as  the  rice-snake,  or 
"dnliun-palatj"  {Dryophis  prasinus),  of  which  the  natives  stand  in  such 
fear.  An  extremely  slender  snake,  generally  bright  green  in  color,  it  is 
supposed  to  live  among  the  rice  stalks.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  while  it 
may  be  found  occasionally  in  the  rice,  it  is  really  a  tree  snake,  living 
often  in  the  tops  of  the  coconuts,  or  branches  of  forest  trees.  Its  bite 
is  supposed  to  be  fatal,  death  ensuing  in  from  fifteen  minutes  to  half 
an  hour.  ]\rany  natives  1)e1ieve  that  the  leaves  wither  upon  which  its 
bi'eatb  has  fallen.  While  undoubtedly  jioisonous,  this  snake  is  one  of 
those  in  which  the  fangs  nvv  at  the  l)aek  end  of  the  maxilla,  so  fai'  back 
that  the  snake  would  have  to  stretch  its  mouth  t  i-emendously  to  bite  an 
object  the  size  of  a  man's  leg.  Infoi'inal  ion  as  1o  deaths  proven  to  have 
been  caused  by  the  bite  of  this  snake  will  be  appreciated.'' 

'  lU'iul  at  tlie  Si.xtli  Amuial  .Mcctiii.y  of  llic  I'liilii.piiic  Islands  Mcilical  As- 
sociation. February  13,  lOOi). 

-Since  icailiiiji  lliis  papci.  there  liavc  l)een  found  in  collections  of  snakes  from 
Palawan,  1'.  1..  alone,  four  new  sijccies.  and  three  s])eeies  not  hitherto  recorded 
from  the  Philijjpines. 

^  This  Journal.   t<ec.  A     (1  !)()<)).   4,   .1.-). 

*  The  Director  of  Health  has  kindly  sent  me  a  copy  of  a  letter  relaliuL;-  to  two 
deaths  from  snake  hite.  -iipposcd  to  have  been  caused  by  the  Dahroi-ixihiif.  In 
neither  instaiwe  was  the  snake  seen,  while  the  natui'e  and  place  of  the  attacks 
leaves  the  possibility  oyien  that   coliras  were   ri'sponsilde   for  both   deaths. 
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The  (HR'stioii  i^;  often  asked,  ''are  tliere  any  col)ras  in  ilic  IMiilij)})ines?" 
Wc  have  three  species  of  cobras  in  our  collection.  First,  the  hooded  colu'a, 
the  cobi-a  de  capella,  Naja  naja,  one  fully  grown  female  specimen  of  which 
has  been  caught  within  4  miles  of  ^Manila.  There  seems  to  be  good  reason 
to  believe  that  cobras  are  iinuli  more  plentiful  in  the  Islands  than  is 
supposed,  and  that  many  of  the  deatlis  from  snake  bite  are  to  be  laid 
to  them.  A  nearly  black  vai'iety,  wliich  may  prove  to  be  a  distinct 
species,  is  found  in  Palawan.  Secondly,  a  large  specimen  of  tlie  king 
cobra,  Naja  hungarus.  measnring  more  than  S  feet  in  length  was  caught 
in  Benguet,  and  is  now  in  the  collection  of  the  Piureau  of  Science.  In 
spite  of  its  size  and  Ncnoin.  lliis  species  probably  lives  to  our  benefit 
ratlier  than  hann.  for  it  is  said  to  food  on  nothing  but  other  snakes. 
Finally,  in  Samar,  Leyte,  and  in  ^lindanao,  is  a  species  of  cobra  found 
only  in  the  Philippines,  Naja  sahKiretmn.  If,  as  I  believe,  certain  reports 
of  a  snake  in  Samar,  wliich  have  come  to  me  lately,  refer  to  this  species, 
it  is  as  active  a  pest  as  its  relative  in  India. 

Probably  tlic  most  vicious  a))])earing  snake  in  the  Philippines  is  the 
bamboo  snake,  TrlincrcsiiruM  (/raniiiicits.  This  snake  is  found  in  clumps 
of  bamboo,  or  hanging  fi-om  tbo  lim])S  of  trees  by  its  short  prehensile  tail. 
The  general  color  of  tlie  body  is  ])right  green,  while  the  tail  is  red.  It 
is  armed  with  fangs  four  times  as  lai'ge  in  ])roportion  to  its  size  as  those 
of  the  cobra,  though  it  is  doubtful  if  its  venom  is  as  deadly  as  that  of 
the  cobra.  This  snake  is  fairly  coniiiion.  an<l  wiilely  dislril)uted.  In 
the  southern  Islands  there  are  found  at  least  tliree  more  species  of  the 
same  genus.  In  China  this  species  is  considered  very  dangerous  on 
account  of  its  habit  of  hanging  suspended  l)y  its  tail  from  branches,  and 
striking  wlien  disturbed. 

The  other  ])oisonous  land  snakes  of  the  Islands  are  mostly  of  small 
size.  A  few  species  are  gi'oatly  fcariMl.  li\it  most  of  tliem  are  too  small 
to  do  mufh  (himage  to  hunum  beings,  "^rhe  snakes  of  the  genus  DoUopliis 
are  interesting  because  of  the  enormous  develo])ment  of  the  poison  glands, 
wliich  occii|)y  a  tliii'd  ibc  length  of  the  body,  and  wliicli.  liy  their  extension 
backward,  have  crowded  the  lu>ai't  sonu'  distance  posterior  to  its  usual 
position,  '{'here  is  on  the  pai"t  of  the  Filipinos  a  great  deal  of  fear  and 
su))erstition  I'cgarding  another  snake,  the  tiny  'ri/pliln/is  hnnniniis.  wliich, 
when  full  grown,  is  no  larger  than  a  small  earthworm.  It  is  found 
very  often  in  termite  nests,  without  regard  to  whether  r)r  not  these  are 
occujiied.  The  most  usnal  native  su|)erstition  regarding  this  snake  is 
that  if  it  bites  a  carabao  the  latter  will  die  immediately.  Inasmuch  a.i  the 
mouth  of  the  Tj/plilops-  would  scarcely  admit  a  single  hair  of  the  carabao, 
and  microscopic  teeth  are  borne  only  by  the  maxilla,  one  is  at  a  loss  to 
find  the  basi>  for  this  superstitious  belief. 
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A  Text-Book  of  General  Bacteriology.      I'.y   K.hvin   ( ».  .I<inl:ui.  Vh.   D.     I'p.  557. 
Price  .t;{.<l(»  net.     Pliiladelphiii  and    l^oiidon:    W.  I'..  Saunders  Conipaiiy.   I'.tOS. 

ProlVssoi-  -lordaii  in  his  (iciicrnl  llacti'i'iolooT  lias  not  only  presented 
iniu'h  of  Ills  n\aterial  from  new  points  of  view,  hnt  he  has  arranged  it  to 
tlie  hest  advanta.ue.  I'his  is  espeeially  true  of  his  treatment  of  the  very 
important  .u'roup  of  t-olon-typhoid  oi',ii-anisms.  The  chaiitei'  on  immunily 
is  short  hnt  it  inehides  the  essential  points  and  these  are  given  in  a  clear. 
concise  manner.  Tlie  illustrations  are  exceptionally  good  and  add  mueh 
to  the  vahie  of  the  hook.  The  language  is  clear  and  the  subject-matter  is 
treated  in  an  easy,  attractive  style.  It  would  seem  that  the  field  of 
protozoiJlogy  has  assumed  such  proportions  that  it  should  be  considered 
in  a  separate  l)0ok  and  not  in  such  a  work  on  Ijacteriology,  since  it  forms 
no  true  part  of  this  subject.  However,  Professor  Jordan's  chapter  on  the 
protozoa  does  not  detract  from  tlie  value  of  the  hook.  The  closing 
chapters  upon  the  higher  organisms,  tlie  l)acteriology  of  milk  and  mdk 
products,  the  nitrogen  cycle,  etc.,  serve  to  enhance  its  value  as  a  text-book. 
The  author  has  stated  facts  as  facts  and  where  differences  of  opinion 
prevail  has  given  l)oth  sides  impartially,  yet  he  does  not  hesitate  to  express 
his  own  opinions.  The  bibliography  is  not  extensive  but  is  ample,  and 
includes  the  most  recent  and  most  important  references.  In  my  opinion 
it  is  the  best  text-book  in  English  on  bacteriology  and  it  will  be  used  in 
the  Philippine  Medical  School. 

The  topogra]>hy  and  general  make-up  of  the  book  are  in  keeping  with 
its  contents,  and  both  author  and  i)ublisher  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
result  of  their  woi-k.  The  book  will  be  valuable  not  only  to  the  student 
of  medicine  but  to  the  general  practitioner  and  to  the  advanced  bacteri- 
ologist. 

Y.  L.  AxDREUs. 


Diseases    of    the    Skin    and    the    Eruptive    Fevers.     P.y    Jay    Frank    Seliandierg. 

A.   B..    M.    1).      I'p.   534.      Price  $:5.()0   net.      Pliila<lel]iliia    and    London:    W.   B. 

Saunders  Company,  1908. 
Doctor  Schamberg  devotes  ;iS<)  pages  of  this  volume  to  (hseases  of  the 
skin  and  the  rest  of  his  space  to  the  ei'ui)tive  fevei's.  While  the  discussion 
of  the  various  skin  diseases  is  necessarily  brie!',  ii  is  clear  and  ])ractical. 
The  discussion  (d'  the  eruplive  fevers  is  confined  mainly  to  the  skin 
manifestations  of  these  diseases.  Yaws  is  given  one  jjage.  while  syi)hdis 
is  <'-iven  twenty-seven  ])ages.     Trrponcina  juillululn  is  not  mentioned  in 
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coiint'ctioii  with  yaws,  tliougli  T.  /xi/lida  is  -riven  as  tlie  iir()l)al)k>  cause  of 
sypliilis.  It  is  not  hclicved  that  the  siin])le  statement  tliat  mild  cases  of 
yaws  -yiehl  ivadily  in  mild  pai'asiticides."  and  that  tonics  are  retiuired 
for  the  severe  cases,  fairly  states  the  requirements  or  the  ju'esent  practice 
in  the  treatment  of  the  disease.  Oriental  sore  is  not  juentioned.  Blas- 
tomycosis cutis  is  described  twice.  'Fhe  articles  on  actinotherapv  and 
radiotherapy,  radium,  and  serum  eiuptions  are  concise  and  to  the  poiiU 
The  numerous  illustrations  are  excellent.  The  hook  will  he  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  library  of  the  general  jjractitioner. 

K.   1>.  \\'iiir.\ioi{E. 
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MEDICAL  SURVEY  OF  THE  TOWN  OF  TAYTAY. 


I.     I  XrilODCC'I'ION'. 


By   }! KHAKI)  p.  Stuoxu. 
iFroiti   tlir  liiohxilfal  Lahoratori/.  Hiimni  of  Srirnrt',  Manihi.  P.  I.) 


It  ]ia>  l)e(>n  the  policy  of  tlw  P.iologu-al  Laboratory  for  several  years 
past  to  send  men  to  various  provinces  outside  of  Manila  when  opportunity 
presented  itself,  for  the  study  of  disease.  During  the  ])resent  year,  \t 
was  suggested  by  Doctor  Garrison,  United  States  Navy,  medical  zoologist 
of  the  Laboratory,  that  a  group  of  advanced  students  from  the  Philip- 
pine Medical  School  be  selected  and  taken  by  him  during  their  vacation 
of  several  months  to  some  provincial  town  where  a  dispensary  could  be 
established  and  a  study  made  of  the  diseases  affecting  the  inha])itants. 
It  was  the  intention  not  only  to  provide  the  students  with  ])ractical 
training  in  medical  zoological  work,  but  at  the  same  time  to  examine 
the  inha])itants  of  the  town,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  parasitic 
diseases  with  whit'h  they  were  affected.  After  consultation  with  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Science  and  the  Chief  of  the  Biological  Labor- 
atorv.  it  was  decided  to  organize  a  more  extensive  expedition  for  the 
|)U!|Hisc  of  carrying  on  a  complete  medical  survey  of  the  inhabitants  of 
such  a  town.  A  short  time  after  this,  the  Director  of  Health  requested 
assistance  from  the  Biological  Laboratory  in  carrying  on  a  campaign  in 
a  provincial  town  for  the  purpose  of  examining  and  treating  the  natives 
for  infection  with  intestinal  worms,  with  the  special  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  importance  of  hookworm  infections  in  relation  to  the  pul)lic 
health.  As  the  extent  and  the  nature  of  hookworm  infections  in  tlic 
Islands  was  one  of  the  questions  which  the  expedition  from  the  Bureau 
of  Science  had  already  planned  to  investigate,  it  was  agreed  that  tlie 
Bureau  of  Health  should  join  in  the  work  of  this  survey. 

'J'he  object  of  the  expedition  as  finally  planned  was  to  make  a  com- 
plete study  of  a  native  town  in  the  Philippine  Islands  under  normal 
conditions.  Tlu'  investigations  were  i)erformed  by  members  of  the  staff 
of  the  Buieau  of  Stieiue  and  of  tlic  Philippine  Medical  School,  by  three 
of  the  students  of  the  sclionl.  and   bv   Doctoi'  Clements  of  the  r)ureau  of 
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Healtli.  'Die  lahoratorv  work  extended  ovei'  a  period  of  three  immrlis. 
March,  April  and  May  of  the  present  year. 

The  town  of  Taytay  (Plate  VlII,  fig.  1,  and  Tlate  IX,  fig.  -i).  which 
is  situated  on  the  eastern  horder  of  the  Mariquina  Yalle3%  Pi'ovinee  of 
Kizal,  Luzon,  was  chosen  because  of  its  size  (it  has  a  po])iilation  of  about 
6,000)  ;  and  because  in  the  past  it  has  suffeied  severely  from  >inallpox 
and  fioni  several  epidemics  of  cholera,  and  has  had  a  bad  i('j)ulation 
from  a  sanitary  standpoint.  If  a  larger  town  had  been  chosen,  it 
obviously  would  have  been  impracticable  to  have  made  as  caivful  a 
study  of  the  inhabitants  as  was  planned. 

It  was  the  intention  during  the  survey  not  only  to  observe  iu>w  mucli 
sickness  there  was  ])resent  and  the  nature  of  such  sickness,  but  to  examine 
into  the  chaiacter  of  the  poi)iiIation,  the  conditions  under  which  the 
people  lived,  the  food  which  they  ate,  the  water  which  they  drank,  and 
the  diseases  to  which  they  were  liable  to  be  exposed.  Following  out 
this  idea,  a  geological  study  has  been  made  of  the  contour  and  fornui- 
tion  of  the  country,  the  watej'  supply  has  been  examined  and  a  chemical 
and  bacteriological  study  performed  of  the  well  waters  of  the  town  used 
foi-  drinking  purposes;  a  botanical  examination  of  the  vegetable  food 
stufl's  and  a  general  one  of  all  mateiial  offered  for  sale  in  the  markets 
have  been  carried  out.  The  cost  and  quality  of  the  food  and  the  mitri- 
tive  value  of  the  diet  of  the  people,  from  a  jjhysiological  standpoint, 
have  been  stmlied.  An  entomological  investigation  of  the  mosquitoes 
and  other  insects  of  inteiest  fiom  a  medical  ])oint  of  view  has  been  ac- 
complished. As  regards  the  inhabitants,  anthropometric  measuivments 
were  ]x-rfoi-med,  and  in  the  case  of  those  who  visited  the  station,  and 
particulaj-ly  in  those  who  were  found  at  all  sick  or  abnornuil.  a  medical 
history  was  taken  and  a  [ibysical  examination  ])err()rmed;  the  l)lood. 
fa-ces  and  sputum  were  examined  microsco])ically.  and,  in  many  cases 
where  the  nature  of  the  complaint  warranted,  serum  reactions,  differen- 
tial blond  eoimls.  and  examinations  of  the  uriiu'  were  made.  The 
J^ureau  of  Health  in  addition,  through  its  representative,  Doi-tor  Cle- 
nuMits,  made  a  study  of  the  general  sanitary  conditions  under  which  the 
])eople  li\e(|.  ;ind  a  study  of  the  vital  statistics  of  the  (own.  A  disjieii- 
sary  was  established  at  which  all  of  the  cases  were  treated  and  furnished 
with  medicine  free  of  charge.  Various  nuips  of  the  town  were  pi-epared 
and  a  census  was  taken. 

/jihonit/iri/  invf'slif/otion>!. — The  helminthological  work  and  the  general 
laboratory  investigations  of  the  ex|)editioTi  cairied  out  ai  'I'avtav  were 
placed  under-  tlie  direction  of  Doctor  (lariiMMi.  and  it  is  largelv  to  his 
ell'orts  and  to  those  of  Doctor  Nichols  of  tlie  Iniled  States  Army  and  of 
Doctor  Clements  of  the  liureau  of  TIeallli.  that  the  succi'ss  of  this  jiortion 
of  the  work  is  due.  A  suitable  nipa  bouse  neiir  the  center  of  the  town 
was  rented,  and  in  this  was  established  a  station  com]>rising  the  labora- 
tory, a  clinic  and  a  di<|)ensary.      (See   Plate  Ylf.)      An  adjoining  house 
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was  ii'iitc'cl  also,  in  which  the  iiieinl)ers  comprising-  tlie  ex])e(iitioii  lived. 
The  people  thi-oiighout  the  town  were  invited  lo  visit  Lhis  station,  tirst, 
as  a  place  of  curiosity  for  those  who  were  well,  where  they  could  see 
laboratory  apparatus,  observe  Lheir  own  blood  under  the  microscope,  etc. ; 
and  second,  as  a  place  which  offered  to  those  who  were  sick  an  o))i)()itunity 
of  being  cured  and  of  oljtaining  medicine  free  of  charge.  The  plan  of 
work  at  the  clinic  and  laboratory  was  outlined  as  follows:  To  each  in- 
di\idiinl  who  ])resented  himself  a  ticket  bearing  his  nanu^  was  given; 
and  a  number,  together  with  the  name,  sex,  age,  occupation  and  residence 
of  the  individual,  was  placed  upon  a  clinical  record  card.  A  separate 
al[)iial)etical  index  of  iu\ines  was  ke])t  in  oi'der  to  avoid  en-orif  a  ticket  were 
lost.  Each  person  was  then  su])plied  with  a  test  tube  or  bottle  in  which 
he  was  instructed  to  bring  a  specimen  of  his  faeces  on  the  following  day. 
As  many  as  could  be  examined  were  then  passed  to  anothei-  room  whei'e 
they  were  subjected  to  a  physical  examination.  A  haemoglobin  estimate 
and  an  examination  for  malarial  or  other  parasites  was  then  made  of  the 
blood.  The  results  of  the  examinations  were  then  entered  on  the  clinical 
card.  In  addition,  separate  records  v.ere  kept  of  all  laboratory  examina- 
tions. If  an  individual  proved  of  any  particular  interest  from  a  medical 
standpoint,  he  was  detained  for  furth.er  examination;  otherwise  he  was 
discharged,  or,  if  sick,  was  sent  with  his  clinical  card  to  the  dispensary 
where  his  ailment  w-as  prescribed  for  and  where  he  was  given  special  in- 
structions regarding  treatment  or  regarding  his  return  to  the  clinic  and 
the  bringing  of  specimens  of  fa>ces,  sputum,  or  urine.  In  addition  to- 
the  treatment  of  patients  at  this  daily  clinic,  those  who  were  unable  to 
attend  were  visited  in  their  homes,  all  the  records  of  these  cases  being 
kept  likewise.  The  time  from  4  o'clock  until  dark  was  devoted  usually 
by  the  members  of  the  expedition  to  the  mapping  of  the  town  and  to 
making  a  census  of  the  population.  In  the  course  of  this  work,  the  entire 
town  was  covered  by  a  house-to-house  inspection,  the  name,  sex,  and  age 
of  each  inhabitant  together  with  the  surrounding  conditions  under  wdiich 
he  lived,  being  entered  upon  a  separate  card  for  each  house.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  expedition  w^ere  able  by  means  of  this  census  to  locate  cases 
of  serious  or  interesting  diseases  which  otherwise  might  not  have  come 
to  their  attention.  In  some  cases  a  person  afflicted  with  a  disease  was 
al)le  to  direct  the  members  of  the  expedition  to  other  persons  similarly 
afflicted,  thus  assisting  in  the  discovery  of  all  cases  of  disease  in  the  town. 
This  was  particularly  true  in  regard  to  goitre  and  yaws,  diseases  which 
the  people  could  recognize  easily. 

The  results  of  these  investigations  have  all  been  collected  and  published 
together  in  the  present  number  of  the  .lornxAi..  with  the  exception  of 
those  carried  on  by  Doctor  Bean  on  racial  anatomy  at  Taytay  ;  these  studies 
are  not  yet  entirely  completed  and  will  appear  later  in  Section  A,  General 
Science,  Vol.  lY,  Xo.  5,  of  this  Jouhnal,  during  the  present  year. 

While  the  various  divisions  of  the  work  were  svstematicallv  distributed 
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auion^  llic  iiiembers  of  the  exiH'«lili«.ii.  each  jziviiig  his  ^>Mi\\  attention 
to  the  work  to  which  he  was  assigned,  nevertheless  consideraijle  of  the 
work  was  carried  on  by  all  the  members  of  the  expedition  together;  as,, 
for  example,  the  mapping  of  the  town  and  the  i)rcparati()n  of  the  census. 
Hence,  while  ibc  individual  reports  have  been  written  by  those  members 
of  the  expedition  who  performed  the  greatest  relative  amount  of  work 
upon  the  sul)ject,  nevertheless  it  should  be  understood  that  mucli  of  tlie 
work  of  the  expedition  was  carried  out  by  all  of  its  resident  mendters 
working  together. 

Special  bacteriological  examinations,  such  as  of  the  waters  of  the  town 
and  of  fgeces  for  cholera  vibrios,  were  performed  at  the  Biological  Labora- 
torv  in  Manila  where  these  specimens  were  sent  daily  by  messenger. 

In  perusing  the  individual  reports,  it  must  be  considered  that  in  de- 
tci  iniiiiiig  the  incidence  of  certain  diseases  the  mendjers  of  the  expedition 
relied  solelv  upon  the  attendance  of  the  individuals  at  the  clinic;  while 
in  determining  the  incidence  of  the  others,  practically  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  town  was  canvassed  carefully.  Therefore,  the  results  obtained 
in  relation  to  each  disease  must  be  carefully  interpreted  if  they  are  to  be 
used  as  an  expression  of  the  prevalence  ol'  such  disease  in  tlu'  general 
poi)ulation  ;  ()i)viously  the  same  basis  can  not  be  used  in  computing  the 
percentages  for  all  diseases  among  tlie  Filipino  population  throughout  the 
Island  of  Luzon. 

Ill  the  |)re|.arati<)ii  of  the  reports  ujioii  the  laboratory  work  performed 
at  Taytav  and  the  study  of  disease  there,  the  subjects  were  considered  and 
discussed  jointly  by  Doctors  Garrison,  Nichols  and  Clements,  ami  have 
been  jirepared  lor  |Mil)licatioii  by  these  gentlemen.  Doctor  Teague  anil  the 

writer. 

This  e.xpedilioii  is  ]Molial)ly  one  of  the  most  extensive  of  its  kiiul  thai 
has  ever  been  carried  out  and  is  certainly  the  most  extensive  medical 
survey  that  has  ever  l)een  undertaken  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Its  ac- 
complishment was  largely  made  ])Ossible  through  the  efforts  of  Doctor 
Freer.  Director  of  the  I'.iircaii.  who,  before  his  departure  on  his  vacation 
early  in  Ajiril,  did  much  to  organize,  arouse  interest  in  and  to  stimulate 
the  work  of  the  expedition.  The  special  reports  of  the  mendjers  of  the 
survev    follow. 


MEDICAL  SURVHY  OF  THE  TOWN  OF  TAYTAY. 


II.    GEOLOGY    AXl)    WATKK    sri'lM.Y. 


By  (iKORCiE  I.  Adams. 
(From   tin    lUrisioii  of  Mines,  Bitreaii  of  t^cicncc.  Mduila.  I'.   I. 


Taytay  is  situated  on  the  eastei'ii  border  of  the  broad  Mariquina 
Valley,  and  at  the  western  foot  of  tlie  upland  which  extends  from  Anti- 
polo  into  tlie  Binangonan  Peninsula.  The  church,  \vlii(h  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  nucleus  of  the  settlement,  stands  on  a  low  hill  which  is 
the  western  end  of  a  peninsular  area,  intermediate  in  elevation  between 
the  valley  and  the  hill  country.  (Plate  YIII,  fig.  1.)  The  town  is 
nearly  surrounded  by  lowlands  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  rice.  To 
the  east  of  the  towii  there  are  hills  covered  with  cogon  grass.  Along 
the  streams  there  is  a  giowth  of  baniljoo  and  in  the  valleys  betw^een  the 
hills  a  variety  of  trees  are  found,  wliich  cxtt'od  ii-regularly  u|)  the  hill 
slopes.     (Plate  I.) 

There  are  two  streams  whicli  pass  through  Taytay.  One  comes  from 
the  north  and  has  its  course  through  the  western  part  of  the  town.  The 
other  comes  from  the  east  and  passes  through  the  southern  border. 
They  join  in  the  southwest  part  and  the  resulting  stream  continues  to 
Bay  Lake  (Laguna  de  Bay).  There  is  also  a  cut-otf  from  the  Cainta 
River  which  comes  from  the  west  but  this  is  practically  dammed  now 
bv  the  railroad  grade.  During  the  dry  season  the  water  of  the  streams 
stands  in  stagnant  ])ools  or  entirely  disa]:»])ears,  but  in  tlu'  \\v\  reason  it 
has  a  considerabe  volume  and  affords  communication  to  the  V.xkv  by 
banca. 

The  main  routes  of  travel  from  Taytay  are  westward  to  Cainta  and 
across  the  Marif|uina  A'alley  towards  Pasig  and  ^lanibi  and  eastward 
to  Antipoh).  There  is  also  a  I'oad  southward  to  .\ngoiio  and  lliuau- 
gonan,  but  it  is  little  traveled.  Banca  traHic  to  the  lake  for  fishing  is 
important  during  the  wet  season.  Taking  these  facts  into  consideration, 
it  is  easv  to  understand  why  the  growth  of  the  town  in  formei-  times 
lias  been  along  the  roads  to  the  westward  in  the  direction  of  the  rice 
fields,  and  es])eciallv  toward  the  juncture  of  the  streams  where  fish  are 
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hi'ought  to  market.  Lately,  with  tlie  building  of  the  railroad,  the  town 
has  begun  to  grow  near  the  station  and  it  is  probable  that  in  a  short 
time  the  towns  of  Taytay  and  Cainta,  the  latter  but  a  short  distance  to 
the  west,  will  fonn  a  continuous  settlement.  Fiom  a  hygienic  stand- 
point it  would  have  been  bett-er  if  the  inhabitants  had  built  their  homes 
on  the  hill  land,  but  tlie  advantages  of  a  healthful  location  have  been 
sacrificed  for  convenience  in  pursuing  the  agricultui'al  and  fishing  in- 
dustries. 

Geology. — Besides  the  alluvium  which  forms  the  cultivated  lands,  the 
geologic  formation  at  Taytay  consists  of  a  water-laid  volcanic  tuff, 
which  in  places  contains  conglomerate  beds.  Tuff  outcrops  conspicuously 
in  tlic  streets  near  the  church  and  the  municipal  building,  and  along 
the  road  towards  Antipolo.  It  forms  the  peninsula-shaped  elevated  area 
mentioned  in  desciibing  the  situation  of  the  town.  The  bedding  of  the 
tuff  is  quite  even  in  some  places,  but  in  others  shows  a  thickening  and 
thinning  of  the  strata  arui  some  iriegulai-ities  of  deposition,  especially 
in  the  conglomerate  portions.  Eastward  of  the  town  on  the  road  to 
Antipolo,  there  are  heavy  beds  of  this  formation  which  outcrop  in  a 
flat-topped  hill,  producing  escarpments.  (Plate  VIII,  fig.  2.)  There 
is  a  slight  dip  of  the  beds  to  the  westward,  due  in  part  to  the  inclination 
of  the  sea  bottom  on  which  they  Avere  deposited,  but  the  amount  of  dip 
can  not  be  determined  accurately  from  the  exposures. 

The  alluvium  forms  a  veneer  only  a  few  feet  thick  over  the  tuff.  A 
well  at  the  cockpit  between  the  municipal  building  and  the  railway 
station  reaches  the  tuft'  at  a  depth  of  about  5  meters. 

To  the  east  of  Taytay  at  the  foot  of  the  first  range  of  hills,  the  forma- 
tion comes  in  contact  with  igneous  rocks.  Tliese  geological  relations  are 
shown  diagi'aiiiuiat  icnlly  in  llio  accompanving  figure,  Xo.   1. 
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Fig.  ]. — Gknkilai.  Gkologic  Rki,ation.'<  at  Taytay. 

W'dlrr  siiji/ili/. — Jioth  the  lull'  fniniiit  ion  and  thr  alluvium  arc  aimn- 
dantly  water  bearing.  To  tlie  east  nf  the  town  there  is  a  small  spring 
wliicli  cdmes  out  of  the  tuff,  but  the  place  of  issue  is  concealed  bv  loose 
material.  (Plate  I.\,  fig.  1.)  The  water  I'iomi  this  spring  is  usually 
made  to  iiMi  o\cr  a  leaf  lioni  which  it  ilous  into  a  basin  excavated  in 
fhf  tiilV.  huiing  the  dry  season  tlie  sti-eam  of  water  is  about  the  size 
of  a  lead  [leiieil.  This  spring,  allliongli  ratliei'  distant  from  the  town, 
is  largely  used  by  the  inhai)itants  who  eonsidei'  it  the  liest  water  tliev 
can  obtain,  but    if  supplies  a   verv   inadeipiate  amount. 
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TIk'  iilhiviiiiii  foniiarioii  consists  of  a  hiack  soil  Avhicli  is  cultivated 
for  j'ice  aiul  is  acconlingly  kc])t  Hooded  with  water  during  a  large  part 
of  the  year.  Tlie  main  streams  at  '^^I'aytay  have  low  banks  and  during 
the  flood  i^eason  frequently  overflow'.  I'urthermore,  there  is  a  small 
branch  from  the  rice  lands  which  ])asses  tln-ough  the  town  when  the 
fields  are  irrigated.  Accortlingly  it  Avill  he  understood  leadiiy  that  the 
alluvium  fiuination  is  saturated  tlioioughly  with  wafei'  throughout  most 
of  the  yeai'. 

Tlie  A\ells  at  Taytay  f;dl  into  two  classes — those  Avliich  obtain  water 
from  the  tuif  foi'mafion  and  those  which  are  dug  into  the  allu\iuni.  'Idie 
deepest  well  in  the  tuff  formation  is  situated  in  the  jkiIIo  of  tlie  convent 
wliich  adjoins  .the  church.  It  is  not  used  by  tlie  public.  The  principal 
well  of  this  ilass  and  the  one  most  generally  used  by  the  town  is  situated 
in  the  street  one  block  southwest  of  the  municipal  building.  (Plate  IX, 
Fig.  2.)  It  has  a  large  cistern  walled  with  blocks  of  tuff  which  are  arched 
up  to  a  I'ectangular  opening,  but  the  walls  do  not  rise  high  enough  al)o\e 
the  ground  to  alford  any  protection  from  surface  contamination.  There 
are  Uxo  smaller  wells  to  the  southeast  near  the  border  of  the  tuff  area 
which  obtain  their  watei-  from  this  formation,  and  to  the  northeast  of  the 
town  theie  are  two  shallow  wells  dug  into  the  banks  of  the  ravine  and 
extending  into  the  tuff.  To  the  north  of  the  town  and  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  map,  there  is  a  well  excavated  into  the  tuff  which  during  the  dry 
season  contains  only  a  little  water.  It  is  common  for  a  man  to  clind)  down 
into  this  well  and  dip  up  the  water,  which  is  not  present  in  sufficient 
amount  to  fill  a  bucket  lowered  from  the  surface. 

The  lemaining  wells  of  the  town  obtain  water  from  tlie  alluvjuni. 
Some  of  these  are  dug  at  a  considerable  distance  from  streams,  others  are 
on  the  banks  of  streams  and  some  are  in  the  stream  channels,  so  that 
during  the  Hood  season  they  are  overflowed.  None  of  these  Avells  have 
good  curbs  or  walls  to  aid  in  the  prevention  of  surface  contamination.  It 
is  a  usual  thing  for  the  people  to  take  the  water  from  the  wells  bv  means 
ol'  buckets  oi-  oil  cans  lowered  into  the  well  on  the  end  of  a  rope  or  ])ole, 
and  in  doing  this  they  stand  very  near  the  opening  of  the  well.  Water 
accidentally  spilled  washes  over  the  stones  which  wall  the  mouth  of  the 
well,  and  a  i)art  of  it  falls  back  into  the  well.  Dirt  which  has  lieen  in 
contact  with  the  natives'  feet  may  fall  into  the  well,  or  contamination 
may  arise  from  dirt  on  their  hands,  which,  upon  drawing  a  second  bucket 
of  water,  are  more  or  less  rubljed  on  the  rope.  The  people  of  Taytav  have 
the  idea  that  wells  near  houses  are  apt  to  be  dangerous  sources  of  supplv 
and  so  they  generally  prefer  to  bring  water  from  the  wells  outside  the 
town,  es])ecially  during  the  diy  season  when  the  water  has  a  lower  level 
in  the  wells  and  becomes  accordingly  inore  turbid.  The  wells  most  fre- 
quented outside  of  the  town  are  situated  directly  in  the  stream  beds, 
and  although  the  nioidhs  of  these  wells  are  above  the  level  of  the  water 
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in  the  streams  or  the  drying  niiid,  there  is  ever}-  reason  to  suppose  that 
the}'  receive  filtrations  from  the  stream  channels  whicli  in  places  contain 
carabao  wallows  and  stagnant  water  covered  with  green  scum. 

p]nough  has  been  said  to  show  that  there  is  need  of  deep  tubular  wells 
in  order  to  insure  a  safe  water  supply  for  the  town.  Forliinately.  the 
geologic  structure  is  favorable  to  drilliim-  and  it  is  jJossibK-  tliai  in  the 
southwest  part  of  the  town  near  the  jiuuture  of  the  streams,  where  the 
land  is  low,  sufficient  hydrostatic  head  might  be  encountered  to  produce 
an  artesian  flow.  It  is  recommended  that  a  deep  well  be  drilled  at  this 
place  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  an  artesian  flow.  In  case  an  artesian 
well  is  not  obtained  the  remaining  wells  which  may  hv  drilled  in  the  town 
should  be  made  only  sufficiently  deep  to  prevent  suifacc  iiltration. 
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I.   li  \ri'i:i;i()i,(>(ii(AL  analyses  of  tiik   w  ati:i;  sui'i-ly. 


By  ilosKS  T.  CJleug. 
[From  the  liioloyicul  Ldhorutonj,  Bureau  of  Science,  ManiUi,  P.  I. 


The  geologic  conditions  governing 
tlie  article  by  Adams  on  page  211. 

Well  mimbei-  1,  duj^  in  alluvium,  G  and 
Fourth  Streets.      (^Vashing  water.) 
Number  of  bacteria  per  cubic  centi- 
meter, 5,000; 
Bacillus  coli  communis ; 
Vibrios ; 

Amfpbiie  and  flagellata. 
Well    number    2,    dug    in    tutf,    H    and 
Third  Streets.      (Washing  water.) 
Number  of  bacteria  per  cubic  centi- 
meter, 8,000; 
Bacillus  coli  communis; 
Bacillus  pyocyaneus; 
Vibrios ; 

Amoebaj  and  flagellata. 
Well  number  3,  dug  in  alluvium.  M  and 
Third  Streets.      (Washing  water.) 
Number  of  bacteria  per  cubic  centi- 
meter, 12,000 ; 
Bacillus  coli  communis; 
Vibrios ; 

Amoebae  and  flagellata. 
Well   number  4,   dug  on  the   hank   of   a 
stream,  H  and  Fith  Streets.      (Wash- 
ing water.) 

Number  of  bacteria  \»'y  (  iibic  centi- 
meter, 7,800: 
AmrtibtB  and  liagcliata  ; 
Vibrios. 
Well    number    5.    dug    in    allinium.    G, 
Fourth    and     Fifth     Streets.      (Wash- 
ing water.) 

Number  of  bacteiia  i)er  cubic  centi- 
meter. 4,<S00: 
Amoeba-  and  flagellata; 
Vibrios. 


the  water  supply  will   hv  found  in 


Well      nuiidicr     ti,     issuing     fiom     tull. 
(Spring  drinking  water.) 
Number  of  bacteria  per  cubic  centi- 
meter, 500 ; 
Flagellata.     No  anui-bie. 
Well  nund)er  7,  dug  in  tufi".      (Drinking 
water. ) 

Number  of  bacteria  per  cubic  centi- 
meter, 800; 
AnutbiP  and  flagellata. 
^^'eIl    luimber   8,   dug   in   a   stream    bed, 
"Pinagsalan."      (Drinking  water.) 
Number  of  bacteria  per  cubic  centi- 
meter, 4,000; 
Amoebae  and  flagellata  : 
Vibrios. 
Well    number   9,    dug   in    a    stream   bed. 
(Drinking  water.) 
Number  of  bacteria  per  cubic  centi- 
meter, 3,800; 
Bacillus  coli  communis; 
Amoebae  and  flagellata; 
Vibrios. 
Well    number    10,    dug    in    tufl'.    "Capt. 
Luis."      (  Drinking  water,  i 

Number  of  bacteria  per  cubic  centi- 
meter, 800; 
Amoeba;  and  flagellata  : 
Vibrios. 
Well    number    11,    dug    in   the   bed   of   a 
.stream,     "Manining."      (  Drinking 
water.) 

Number  of  i)acteria   jut  cubic  centi- 
meter, 12,000; 
Bacillus  coli  con)nuinis; 
Bacillus  pyocyaneus. 
Amoeba'  and  flagellata. 
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Well    iiuiuber    12.    dug   in    tiic   Ix'tl   of   ;i 
stream.      (Drinking  water.) 

Xuinbcr  of  bacteria  per  cubic  centi- 
meter, not   determined; 
Bacillus  coli  communis; 
Amcebie  and  Hagellata  : 
Bacillus  pyocyaneus. 


Well    number    13,   dug   in   tlie   bed   of   a 
stream.      (Drinking  water.) 

Number  of  bacteria  per  cubic  centi- 
meter, 9,000; 
Amoeba?  and  liagcllata  : 
Bacillus  coli  communis; 
liacillus  pyocvaneus; 
Vibrios. 


Well  number  1'^  was  examined  pai'tienlarly  for  the  typhoid  bacillus 
since  cases  of  typhoid  fever  had  occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  it.  A  small, 
actively  motile  organism  was  isolated,  whicli  was  pathogenic  for  small 
animals.  It  belonged  to  the  colon  group,  but  was  not  tlie  typhoid 
Ijacillus. 

None  of  ibi'  \il(iios  isolated  fi^oiii  ibc  al)ove  well  Avatei's  were  cholera 
spirilla  and  tlicy  were  not  agglutinated  by  anticholera  sera.  Some  of 
them  gave  the  choleia  led  reaction,  others  did  not.  Some  were  very 
toxic  for  guinea  pigs. 

In  some  of  tlie  bouses  in  Taytay  the  drinking  water  is  kept  in 
eai'then  jars  which  stand  side  by  side,  the  same  utensils  being  used  for 
I'emoving  water  from  both  jars,  l^^xamination  made  of  the  drinking 
water  of  seven  jars  showed  all  infected  with  amoeba^. 
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IV.    CHEMICAL    ANALYSES    OF    TAYTAY    AVATERS. 


By  George  F.  Richmond  and  V.  Q.  (jana. 

'From    Ike  Chemical  Lahorator}/,  Jiureau  (>(  i<vience. 


Physical  characters  of  Tayluij  waters. 


Well 
No. 


Color. 


Odor. 


Reaction  to 
litmus. 


Appearance  on 
ignition. 


Brownish 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Brown  and  turbid 

do 

do 

do 

(Jo I  Normal 

Slightly  brown  and  turbid !  Earthy 

_  (Jo 1  Normal 

Turbid 1 «i'>- 


Earthy Alkaline Brown. 

Fishy Neutral 1       Do. 

Earthv Alkaline !  Slight  coloration. 


.-..do 

Normal 

do 

do 

do 

Like  sewage. 


..__do j        Do. 

do 1        Do. 

Neutral i  Blackening. 

do j        Do. 

clo Brown  coloration. 

do 1  Positiveblackening. 

(Jo !  Slight  brown  coloration. 


Slightly  alkaline 

Neutral 

Alkaline 


Do. 
Brown  coloration. 
No  coloration. 


Sanitary  chemical  examination,  Taytay  waters. 
[In  parts  per  million.] 


Nitrogen  a.s— 


Hardness. 


6.58.4 

841.  r. 

1,489.G 

2,295.2 

1,359.2 

268. 4 

230. 0 

2.15.  (i 

147.6 

■.'30. 2 

199.2 

199.  2 

716.4 


607.6 

821 . 2 

1,415.2 

2, 126. 4 

1,256.0 

2.58.0 

220.0 

242.0  } 

1      132.0  \ 

218.4 

1      180.8 

176. 0 

1      699. 2 

1                  1 

.50. 8     75. 916 
20.4  '1I6.73 
74.4  j367.34 
168.8   438.77 
263. 26 


103. 2 
10.4 
10.0 
13.6 
15. 6 
11.8 
18.4 
23. 2 


6. 122 
5.306 
5. 306 
5.714 
10.204 
7. 7.55 
4.898 


17.2  191.836 


2.4 

2.6 

2.2 

3.4 

2.3 

7.5 

5.9 

0.6 

.5.2  ' 

1.2 

1.3 

0.95 

1.4 


0. 1153 
0. 0447 
0. 0472 
0. 1019 
0.0828 
0. 1243 
0. 0621 
0. 0556 
1.3623 
0.0124 
0. 0149 
0. 0174 
0. 0323 


£5 


0.1113 
0. 1317 
0. 1417 
0.1789 
0. 1094 
0. 2312 
0. 1268 
0. 0278 
0. 2287 
0. 0447 
0. 0373 
0. 0770 
0. 0770 


Nil. 
0. 0202 
0.  004() 

Nil. 
0. 0046 
Trace. 
Trace. 
0. 0037 

Nil. 

Nil. 
Trace. 

Nil. 
0. 0128 


"A 

H 

a. 

H 

1.55.53 

244.0 

25.0 

269.0 

23. 035 

162. 0 

100.0  1 

262.0 

5.2982 

430. 0 

2.50.  0 

680.0 

8. 1511 

364.  0 

630. 0 

994.0 

8.4746 

334. 0 

340. 0 

674.0 

Trace. 

66.  7 

Nil. 

66.7 

Trace. 

122.0 

Nil. 

122.  0 

Trace. 

115. 0 

Nil. 

115.0 

Trace. 

64.0 

Nil. 

64.0 

Trace. 

96.0 

Nil. 

96.0 

Trace. 

95.0 

Nil. 

95.0 

Trace. 

88.0 

Nil. 

88.0 

2.2318 

214. 0 

1.55. 0 

1 

369. 0 
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In  intei"i)reting  the  results  of  the  chemical  examination  of  these  waters, 
the  following  conclusions  would  oTf1iriai-ily  he  drawn  :  Waters  from  wells 
Xos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  !*  wnuld  he  considered  entirely  unsuited  for 
drinking'  ])iii])<)ses  in  every  respect  on  account  of  the  lii>ili  chlnrinc  figures 
together  witli  an  excess  of  nitrogen  in  all  of  its  forms.  While  the  absence 
of  chlorine  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  absence  of  sewage  contamination,  its 
presence  does  not  necessarily  indicate  sewage  contaiiiiiiatii»ii  in  countries 
adjacent  to  the  sea.  Thei-efore.  not  iinich  importance  should  be  placed 
upon  high  chlorine  figures  alone.  Imi  when  they  are  accompanied  by 
excessive  amounts  of  nitrogen,  particularly  in  the  form  of  allniminoid 
ammonia  and  nitrites,  the  indication  of  polhilinii  with  sewage  or  drainage 
from  refuse  animal  matter  is  almost  conclu.-i\e. 

Waters  Xos.  .s  and  13  would  be  considered  of  a  (hnibtful  character  as 
the  nitrogen  as  nitrites  is  above  tlie  allowable  limit.-  and  the  nitrogen  in 
its  other  forms  is  too  near  the  border  line  for  safety. 

Watei's  Nos.  Id.  1  I  ;ind  12  are  well  within  the  allowable  limits  of  safety 
as  I'egards  the  nitrogen  in  all  its  forms,  the  oxygen  consuming  power  and 
chloi'ine  content.  Jn  fact  these  waters  from  a  chemical  standi^oint  a])pear 
better  in  e\ei"y  res})ect  than  do  many  dee})  well  waters  which  from  th(>  very 
natui'e  of  their  source  are  free  from  surface  pollution.  When  judged 
from  the  chemical  findings  alone,  these  three  waters  would  Ite  considered 
entirely  safe  for  driidcing  pui-})oses;  hence  too  niueh  reliance  should  not 
l)e  j>laced  on  the  sanitary  chemical  analysis  of  drinking  waters  alone.  It 
is  only  when  the  source  of  the  waters — i.  e.,  location  and  kind  of  well — 
the  ))hysical  characters  and  results  of  a  biological  e.xainination  of  the  water 
are  known  that  the  lesults  of  a  sanitary  chemical  examination  aic  of 
assistani-e  in  judging  whether  the  water  in  (luestion  is  ])otable. 
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V.    THE    I'lnXl'Il'AL    FOODS    rTILlZEI)    15Y    THE    NATIVES. 


V>y  E.   I).  Mkkkii.i.. 
{From    tin:  Botanical  Section    of    the   Biological   Lahoratonj,   Bureau,   of   Scimre. 

Manila,  P.  I.) 


C'oiiij>ai'atively  little  lias  l)een  wi-itten  rcoardiiig  tlie  dietary  of  the 
natives  of  the  Phili])])iiies,  although  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that,  in  com- 
mon with  most  oriental  people,  their  staple  foods  are  fish  and  rice. 
Among  the  poorer  classes  there  is  probably  little  variation  from  these 
primary  articles  of  food,  though  their  diet  is  modified  by  a  number  of 
food  products  of  secondary  importance.  Taytay  is  a  typical  provincial 
towji  and  its  food  supply  seems  to  be  almost  entirely  local,  although  it  is 
within  a  short  distance  from  Manila;  hence  the  town  in  this  respect 
is  characteristic  of  most  medium-sized  and  small  settlements  in  the 
I'hilippines. 

Here,  as  in  nearly  all  other  parts  of  the  Archipelago,  rice  is  the  basis 
of  the  meal,  and  fish,  both  fresh  and  dried,  apparently  ranks  as  the  second 
most  commonly  utilized  food.  The  town  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
large  rice-growing  region,  and  the  supply  of  this  staple  is  practically  all 
local,  although  in  times  of  scarcity  foreign  rice  is  brought  from  Manila. 
Comparatively  few  varieties  of  rice  seem  to  be  cultivated  locally,  at  least 
in  any  great  quantity. 

Most  of  the  fresh  fish  found  in  the  local  markets,  and  apparently  most 
of  tlic  dried  fish,  are  fresh-water  varieties  secured  in  Lake  Bay,  although 
some  (li'ied  fish  originating  in  salt  water  is  brought  from  Manila.  The 
variety  found  locally  is  very  limited,  the  only  kinds  noticed  by  me  in  any 
<|uantity  being  the  species  known  as  dalag  and  candoli,  both  fresh-water 
tisli  bi ought  from  Lake  Bay,  and  these  were  found  fresh  (alive)  and 
salted.  ()tlier  varieties  said  to  be  brought  into  the  market  at  vai-ious 
times  are  Irlhin;/.  biuin-huun,  taJilong,  talakaitok.  palos.  Icf/ifi.  hiio.  hid, 
<ii/iuT7/iti .  htiio  and  iiiatinik.  Dried  fish,  imported  from  Manila,  and 
ap])arently  always  to  be  found  in  the  market  or  in  the  tiendas  in  greater 
or  less  abundance,  are  hdlohahai,  sapsap  and  (/Ills.  IJipon.  a  small  fresh- 
water shiimp.  is  usually  abundant  in  the  mai'ket.  No  otliei-  shellfish 
were  obsei'ved. 
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bleats  play  a  vojy  f=econdarv  pail  in  the  local  dietary  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  Philippines.  Apparently  the  only  local  supply  that  is  at  all  con- 
stant is  of  fresh  pork:  pigs,  both  large  and  small,  being  abundant  in 
the  town  and  always  offered  for  sale  on  market  days.  Goats  are  utilized 
for  food  to  a  limited  extent.  Beef  is  apparently  never,  or  at  least  very 
rarely,  offered  for  sale  in  the  local  market ;  a  meat  closely  resembling 
it — that  is,  the  meat  of  the  water  biiffalo  or  carabao — is  probably  sold  at 
times  here  as  in  other  Philippine  towns,  but  the  supply  must  be  very 
limited  and  inconstant  as  these  animals  are  far  too  valuable  for  other 
purposes  to  be  used  for  food  under  ordinary  conditions,  so  they  are  prob- 
ably rarely  slaughtered  for  food  except  when  incapacitated  for  further 
work.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  Archipelago,  animals  such  as  horses  and 
carabaos  that  have  died  a  natural  death  from  any  cause  ai^e  doubtless 
utilized  as  food,  alLhough  no  diiect  evidence  is  at  hand  bearing  on  the 
local  case. 

Fowls,  especially  cliickens  and  ducks,  are  foniul  alnindainly  locally 
and  are  considerably  utilized  for  food,  especially  among  the  natives  of 
the  well-to-do  classes,  while  eggs,  both  fresh  and  '■njalut"  (incubated) 
are  somewhat  used.  The  compaiatively  high  ])rice  of  all  meats,  poultry 
and  eggs,  place  these  products  beyond  the  means  of  the  average  native 
of  the  laboring  class  for  regular  articles  of  diet. 

A'arious  prepared  foods  aie  sold  in  the  market  and  in  the  tiendas,  such 
as  .siDiian,  made  of  tapioca,  rice  and  sugar,  wrajiped  in  banana  leaves  and 
boiled;  poto,  made  of  boiled  rice  flour  and  sugar;  poto  scco,  the  same 
thing,  but  dried  after  cooking;  hihinka  ilfj  malagl-it.  prepared  from  a 
glutinous  vai'iety  of  rice  with  gi'ated  cocoiiul  meat  and  sugar,  and  doubt- 
less some  other  similar  forms  of  food.  Various  prei)ai'ed  foods  of  Chinese 
origin  are  also  sold,  such  as  f/ulammi,  made  from  a  seaweed  ;  hihoti.  made 
of  i'ic(!  flour,  cori'espoiidiiig  roughly  to  our  spaghetti  ;  ami  /////.•/  somewhat 
similar  but  made  of  rice  flour  and  mongo  beans  (Pliaseoliis  uihikjo). 
Cakes  made  from  wheat  flour,  cither  baked  locally  or  im]>orted  from  IVsig 
or  Manila,  an-  sold  in  small  quantities.  M'lieal  bread  i<  used  scarc-ely  at 
all,  so  that  wlieat  can  not  be  considei'ed  to  lune  any  place  in  tin'  dirtary  of 
the  average  native. 

hairy  piTjducts  such  as  milk.  Imtlfi'  and  chcr-f  ha\('  no  placi'  in  the 
dietary  of  the  natives,  excejit  the  foiinci'.  which  i~  obtaineil  from  the 
watei'  buffalo  and  is  used  to  a  limited  extciil. 

in  spite  of  the  proximity  of  'i'ayla\  in  Munila  uilh  its  relatively  \ery 
rich  markets,  its  food  supply  seems  to  be  almost  entirely  local  as  noted 
above.  Imported  preserved  meats,  fish,  fruits,  vegetables,  milk,  butter, 
cheese,  etc.,  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  local  markets  or  tiendas,  and  are 
jirobal)ly  not  at  all  utilized  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  or  else  to  a 
veiy  limited  extent  and  among  a  very  limited  class  of  inhabitants.  Fresh 
]H)tatoeP,  onions,  etc.,  although  always  to  be  found  in  the  Manila  maikii. 
are  rarely  oblaimible  locidlv.  and  then  ordy  in  \ery  limited  (piantities. 
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Below  is  ^ivcn  a  lisi  of  the  dirt'ei'eiil  fruits,  vegetables,  pot  herbs,  and 
condiments  found  in  the  markets  of  Taytay,  giving  so  far  as  possible 
their  native,  English  and  scientific  names,  their  origin,  whether  grown 
locally  or  imported,  and  their  uses.  The  list  of  fruits  especially  is  a 
comparatively  long  one.  hul  for  many  of  them  the  season  is  comj)aratively 
limited,  and  with  llie  cxeeption  of  bananas  and  coconuts,  none  of  them 
are  to  be  found  in  the  market  tlirougliout  the  year:  doubtless  a  few  ad- 
ditions could  be  nutde  to  the  list  l>y  examining  the  products  sold  in  the 
local  markets  at  other  seasons.  It  should  be  remembered  also  that  a 
high  percentage  of  the  fruits  utilized  by  the  natives  and  many  of  the 
vegetables,  judged  froin  the  European  or  American  stand])oint.  are 
decidedly  inferior  and  are  scarcely  ever  or  not  at  all  utilized  by  others 
than  the  natives;  while  many  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  only  very  limited 
quantities  so  that  the  list  of  available  foods  is  really  smaller  than  one 
would  be  led  to  expect  from  mere  examination  of  the  appended  list.  Of 
the  entire  list  of  fruits  given  below,  bananas,  mangoes  and  pineapples  are 
the  only  ones  that  can  be  ranked  as  first-class  fruits  from  an  editde  stand- 
point. 

FRESH    FRUITS. 

Bananas    (inchiding  both  the  common  banana  and  the  plantain;   Musa  sapientum 

L.,   and   M.   paradisiaca  L.).     Three   varieties   are   found   in   abundance,   all 

grown  locally — gloria  and  lutandul,  edible  bananas,  and  saha,  a  plantain  used 

for  food  only  when  cooked. 
Anonas    (custard-apple    or   bullock's    heart,    Anoim   rcticuJata    L.).     A    fruit    of 

American  origin,  grown  locally  and  in  small  quantities. 
Ates    (sweet-sop,  Anona  squamosa  L.).     Like  the  preceding,  a  fruit  of  American 

origin,  somewhat  more  abundant  than  the  custard-apple. 
Bayabas  (guava,  Psidimn  guajara  L.) .     A  fruit  of  American  origin,  very  abundant 

and  grown  locally  without  cultivation;  the  fruits  are  inferior. 
Bilimbi   [Averrhoa  caranibola  L.).     A  very  acid  fruit  of  American  origin,  usually 

eaten  with  fish  or  with  other  foods  when  something  sour  is  desired :  conunon 

but  in  limited  quantities. 
Calamansi    (lime,  Citrus  medico  Linn.,  var.).     A  small   very  acid   lime,  found  in 

limited  quantities,  utilized  like  the  preceding. 
Camates    (tomato,  Ly coper siciim    esculentum  Mill.).     Of   American   origin,   found 

in  the  markets  in  abundance,  but  inferior  in  size  and  flavor. 
Camias  (Arerrhoa  bilimbi  L.,  and  Cicea  disticha  L.) .     Foiuul  in  limited  quantities, 

similar  in  flavor  and  uses  to  P.ilimbi. 
Cahel     (sour   orange,    Citrus    (itinnilittin    L..    var.  i.     A    very    sour,    tight-skinned, 

light-yellow  orange,  grown  locally;   found  in  small  quantities. 
Casey    (cashew,  Anacardium  occidentale  L.) .     A  fruit  of  American   origin,  eaten 

fresh;  the  seeds  are  roasted  and  eaten.     Common. 
Dayap   (lime.  Citrus  medica  L.,  var.).     .Mnindant  in  >eas(in. 
Granates     (])omegranate.    Punica    graiKilum     L. ) .      \'ery    rare,    apparently    used 

mostly  for  medicinal  purposes. 
Guanabano    (sour-sop.  Anona  muvicata   L.).     A   fr>iit   of   American   origin,  grown 

locally;   not  abundant. 
Lansones  (Lansium  domesticum  Jack).     In  season;  imported  from  the  lake  region. 
Lucban   (pomelo,  Citrus  deeumana  L. ) .     Grown  locally,  riitlier  common. 
89838 2 
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.Maii<ra    (iiiaii<jro.  M<ni<iijfiii  iitflica   L. ) .      \'fiy  aliuiidaiit   in  sca.Miii. 

Melon   ( nui^kmelon,  Cuciimis  iiielo  L. ) .     Ot-casional,  inft'iior  in  tiavor. 

Xaranjitas  (orange,  Citrus  aurantium  L..  var.).     The  conmiini  Inoscskinned.  *\veet 

oianfre  of  the  Pliilippines. 
Xiojr    (c-ofonnt.   ("or-o.s-  nurifprfi    1,.).      (oinnion    in    tlu-   inarUct.    imported    from   tlie 

•     Jaice  region. 
Papaya    (papaw,  Carica  jjapai/n    L.  i .      A    truil   of  American   origin,   very  cumnioii. 
Pina    (pineapple,    Ananufisa    satiia    Lindl.).     Abundant     in    -eason.    of    American 

<irigin. 
Sampalok    (tamarind.  Tn  niai  imhix  Inilinis-  L. ) .      Abundant;   in  a<itiiti<)n  to  tlie  use 

of  tiie  fruit,  the  (lowers  and  young  leaves  are  cooked  witii  tish. 
Sandias    (watermelon.  CitniUus   ruhjaris  Schrad.).     Rather  common.  Imt   inferior 

in  texture  and  flavor. 
Santol    {t<a)Hh>ricu))i    indicuni   C'av. ).     A   native   fruit,   inferior. 

VEOETAIU.KS. 

Anii)ahi\a    (  Moninnlicn  rltatantin   L.I.      It  is  cooked   with   ti>h  and  used  in  stews: 

common. 
JJatao   [IhiUchos  hihlnh  L.  i .      A  common  hcan. 
Bawang    (garlic.  Mliinn  salirinn   L. ) .      Fmuid   in   all   <niail   stores  and  common   in 

tlie  market. 
Calahaza    ( siiuash,   Vuntrbiia   maxivia   Duch. ) .     Rather   abundant   but    in    limited 

([uantities:   the  young  shoots  and  (lowers  are  also  cooked  as  a  pot  herb. 
Camote   (sweet   ]>ntato.  Jpomoea  hatft  t(is  ]^.) .     Abundant. 
Camoting  cahoy    (cassava,  tapioca.   Manihot    iitilissinin    Pohl  ) .     Common    in   c\il- 

tivation.  but  not  utilized  extensively. 
Celxdlas    (onions,   Alliiiw    cepa    L.I.     These   are   imported    from    Manila,    in    v.-ry 

small  quantities;   young  onions  grown  locally  atid  eaten  raw  as  a  relish  are 

found  in  the  market  and  are  known  as  cebollas  na   muni. 
Cabi    Mar<i.  Cohirafiid  (iii1i<iiiorum   Schott  I .     The  fleshy  corms  are  common   in  the 

market.      hi   many  i>arts  of  the   IMiilijipincs  tlie  leaves  and  petioles  are  co(.ked 

as  a   pot   lierb.  but    I   am  infornu'd   that    they  are  not  so  used  here. 
LaJM.ng  fig  <auayan    (bamboo  shoots.   Hmnhii^n   sp. ) .      Rather  common,  in  season. 
Mai/.   Mndian  corn  or  maize.  Zn,  nun/s  L. ) .     Of  American  origin;  very  commonly 

cultivated  and  found  in  abundance. 
.Mongos     (green     gram.     I'lidsrohi.t     ),iiin;i(>    !>.).     A     very    small     bean,     found     in 

abundatice. 
( »[io    (  bottle  giniril.   iMijcunrut    nHf/tn-is  Seriiige).     Rather  common. 
Palatas     (potato,    Sohinuw    fuhrrosuw    L.).      Imported    in    small    (|uantities    from 

Manila. 
I'atola   (Ijuffn  ciiVnuU-irn   lloem.  and  h.  nruhnuiiihi  Fioxb.  i .      Ilatlicr  common. 
I'oso    (banaini    flowers.   Musn   parmlisitini   and    I/,   sa/iiriit um  )  .      Connnon. 
Habanos    (radishes.  Ifnplninus  sdliriif:  L. ) .       ihe   radish    is   found    in   abundan.c  in 

season,  and  is  ealen  both  raw  and  cooked. 
Sincamas    ( turniji  bean.    I'mlmrhi-us   hulhosiis   Kurz).      \cry   abundant    in    s.ason. 

eaten  raw. 
Sitao   (Chinese  l>ean,   Vifiiin  sinrnsix  Kndl.).      .\burnlant. 
Talong   (egg  plant,  No/«/M//;i  iitrloiuicnn  L.  > .      Abundant. 
Tsitsao   (green  peas.  I'i.siiin  .s<iliruni   L. » .      Ualher  abundant    in  srason. 
Ttibo   (sugar  cane.  S«irrhniuiii  ofjirinanim   \,.) .     .Mmndant. 
rbi    (ynni.  niosmrra  ,l,irt,i<»iii  l{o\b.  i .      Kound  in  small  .niantitii-:   probably  other 

varieties  of  vanis  are  more  or  less  utilized. 
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(';ilal)H/.a    (  s(|uasli,  ( 'la-urhi hi    iiia.ri nni    Oiicli.).      'I'lic   voiiiil;   slidcits  ami    llnwi-rs  are 

(■(iiiiiiioiily  iisfd  for  fjrtH'iis. 
Cainott'    (sued    potato,   /jxiiiiocii    Jxtlalaf^    I..).      'I'lii'    vouiil;'   shouts    anil    leaves    ar(> 

coiiminiily   used. 
Caturay    [ScslKtiiin   (/iuii(li/luni    I'oir.).     The  large  while   flowers  of  this   free  are 

eooked   as   eicens. 
Caiieoiig     (  I poiiKicd    irplitii.s    Foir.).      ]Mucli    like    sweet-potato    leaves    and    shoots, 

and  similarly   used. 
^lostaza     {mustard.    Mrassicd    jinici'it    Coss.).      Cultivated,    the    stems    and    leaves 

utilized. 

CONOIMENTS. 

Achnete    (arnatto.  Hixa  onllnnti  L. ) .     The  seeds  are  used  to  give  a  reddish  color 

to  cooked  rice,  and  to  various  dishes  in  which  rice  is  the  cl-.ief  ingredient. 
Alihaughang   {Ihiiiliinia  uialabarica  L. ) .     The  leaves  and  young  shoots  of  this  tree 

have  a   pleasant  acid  taste  and  are  cooked  with  rice. 
Luya  (ginger,  Zingiber  officinale  Rose).     Commonly  found  in  the  market. 
Saidvi    (star   anise,   lUicium   verum    Hook.).     The   dried    fruits   are    found    in   the 

tiendas ;  imported  from  China. 
Sibug  (Acacia  pennata  Willd.).     The  pods  are  used  to  Havoi-  fisli. 
Sili    (Chile  pepper,  Capsicum  fnilescens  L.).     Abundant,  and  much  used. 
Sampalok     (tamarind,    Tamariudufi    iiiilirn    ]..).     The    flowers    and    young    .shoots 

are  cooked  with  fish,  etc. 


MEDICAL  SURVEY  OF  THE  TOWN  OF  TAYTAY. 


VI.    THE  FOOD  OF  THE   PEOPLE  OF   TAYTAY  FRO^I  A   PHYSIOLOGICAL 

STA^TDPOINT. 


By  Hans  Arox. 

{From  the  Physiological  Lahoratory,  Phil.  Med.  School.) 


The  inipoi-tance  of  the  quality  and  eompositiou  of  the  food  of  a  popu- 
lation from  the  standpoint  of  health  suggested  that  a  study  of  this 
question  with  regard  to  the  people  of  Taytay  was  necessary  to  complete 
the  investigations  being  carried  on  concerning  them.  This  material 
seemed  also  to  offer  a  welcome  supplement  to  my  first  investigations  on 
the  nutrition  of  the  Filipino  people,^  since  I  hoped  to  get  from  it  an  idea 
of  the  nourishment  of  a  t.ro])ical  people  living  according  to  their  usual 
custom  in  a  provincial  town  free  from  white  men.  In  my  first  paper 
I  mentioned  the  difficulties  which  attend  the  study  of  such  questions 
in  such  a  country;  however,  the  relative  simplicity  of  the  food  of  these 
people  of  Taytay  makes  it  possible  to  collect  the  more  important  data 
with  sufficient  accuracy.  The  following  plan  was  adopted  in  order  to 
obtain  the  information  desired. 

A  number  of  houses  in  every  district  of  the  town  were  visited  and 
the  head  of  the  family  questioned  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obtain  all 
data  of  interest  for  the  subject  under  consideration.  These  inquiries 
were  made  as  far  as  possible  by  the  writer  in  Spanish,  or.  with  the 
lielp  of  a  student  assistant  of  the  Philippine  Medical  School  as  inter- 
preter, in  Tagalog. 

The  food  of  the  Taytay  pnpulalion  consists  for  tlic  most  part  ol:  rice. 
and  fish  is  next  in  importance  as  an  article  of  food.  Vegetables  and 
fresh  fruits  which  vary  with  the  season  of  the  year  are  eaten  also,  but 
in  relatively  small  quantities.  Cane  sugar  and  sweets  made  of  sugar 
and  rice  flower,  and  otlier  preparations  rich  in  carbohydrates,  such  as 
ao-ar-agar  and  tapioca,  are  eaten   l)etween  meals.     Beef   and  milk   and 
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its  products  lia\c,  uiuler  the  })reseiit  ;i,ui  icnltm.il  ((indilions,  no  signifi- 
cance as  food  products.  Occasionally  a  caraljao  may  be  killed  and  its 
meat  eaten  during  a  fiesta,  but  this  occurs  only  very  rarely.  Chickens 
and  eggs  are  as  a  nile  too  expensive  for  the  poorer  and  middle  classes. 

The  above  facts  show  tliat  in  making  a  study  of  the  food  and  its 
nutritive  value  for  these  peo])le,  one  hfis  to  consider  principally  the 
quantity  of  rice  and  fish  eaten  daily.  The  protein  material  found  in 
the  vegetables  and  fruits  can  be  neglected  and  the  protein  in  the  few 
eggs  occasionally  eaten  is  too  small  in  amount  to  be  of  any  importance. 
However,  the  caloric  value  of  the  sugar  and  the  sugar  preparations  and 
of  the 'carbohydrates  found  in  vegetables  and  fruits  can  not  be  disregarded 
altog^ether.  This  j^eneral  discussion  indicates  sufficientlv  clearly  the 
character  of  the  inquiries  which  were  made  in  pursuing  this  subject. 

Kice  is  kept  on  iiand  in  ni'.st  of  the  houses  and  the  people  are  al)le 
to  state  fairly  accuraidy  how  iiiucli  is  used  daily  and  also  how  many 
days  a  given  amount  will  last.  In  measuring  the  (piantity  used,  the 
old  Spanish  terms  gantas  (3  liters)  and  chupas  (0.375  liter)  are  used. 
In  a  few  instances  only  the  amount  of  palay  bought  at  certain  intervals 
in  the  past  is  stated.  In  these  cases  2  chupas  of  palay  have  been  con- 
sidered equal  to  1  i-hu])a  of  rice.  Due  chupa  of  rice  costs  3  centavos 
and  1  chupa  of  palay  1.5  centavos.  It  was  more  difhcult  to  obtain 
similar  data  regarding  tlie  fresh  food  products  which  were  purchased 
daily  in  the  markets,  because  they  were  not  sold   in  weighed  amounts. 

In  every  household  we  were  able  to  obtain  a  fairly  accurate  idea  of 
the  average  total  amount  of  money  (gastos)  spent  daily  in  ihe  market 
in  the  i)urchase  of  fish,  vegctal)les,  sugar  and  cigarettes.  It  was  found 
necessary  to  make  se])arate  inquiries  as  to  the  amount  of  money  spent 
for  fish  alone,  owing  to  the  important  place  which  this  product  occupies 
in  the  daily  diei.  ['iirtlnM-niore.  the  nunibei'  of  persons  has  been  ascer- 
tained who  take  ihcii'  meals  regularly  in  the  household :  these  are 
divided  into  four  groups;  adult  males,  adult  females,  children  (under 
10  years)  and  babies  (undei-  10  months).  Finally,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  gather,  l)y  means  of  tactful  in(|uiries  and  a  cai'cful  observation 
of  the  general  aspect  of  th(!  house  and  its  suri-oundings.  some  idea  as 
to  the  class  of  society  to  which  the  inmates  belonged,  their  occupation,  the 
extent  of  their  possessions  and  also  the  number  of  domestic  animals  on 
the  jdace.  In(|uiri«'s  in  twenty-five  dilfcreut  families  of  all  classes  of 
the  |(0|»idation  of  'I'jiytay  gave  the   following  rcsidt  : 
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1 
6 

J5 

55 

1 

B 

1     ' 

S     i 

o 

Si 
5 

P5 

Chupas  of  rice  per 
day. 

Daily  amount  spent 
for  all  food  stuffs 
except  rice. 

i     i         Daily  amount  spent 
]     1               for  lish  only. 

Keinarks. 

1 

1 
2 

4 

4 

2 

3 

' 

11  1 

s 

1*0.  .50 
.  35 

4  hens  are  led  what  remains. 

1 

3 
4 

2 
b 

3 
3 

2 

11 

.30 
.50 

1    hen   is   fed   what   remains:    very   hard- 
working man. 

21 

ii 

4 

1 

1  i 

1         16 

.60 

7  hens  are  fed  wlial  remains. 

6 

1 

1 

2  1 

8 

.20 

5^0.10 

7 

1 

1 

''1  1 

b 

1           0 

.10 

.08 

1  pig  costs  extra  10  centavos  daily. 

8 

1 

1 

O 

6 

.10 

.08 

2  hens  are  fed  what  remains. 

9 

1 

1 

*2 

i; 

.15 

.08 

4  hens. 

10 

1 

1 

—  - 

-^ 

.50 

.40 

Very  wealthy;  15  hens:  for  these  2  chupas 
of  palay  are  bought  daily. 

11 

1 

1 

2 

— - 

'' 

.  10 

.  AO 

10  hens:  for  these  2  chupas  of  palay  are 
bought  daily. 

12 

1 

3 

'1 

6 

.10 

.27 

13 

4 

2 

2 

1 

12 

..50 

.40 

1  pig  is  led  the  remainder. 

14 
1.5 

1 
1 

2 
1 

1 

7i 

.30 

.60 

.20 

.4.S 

Wealthy  people:  6  hens  are  fed. 

16 
17 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2 
2 

1 
1 

5 

ti 

25 
25 

.20 
20 

1  pig  is  fed  the  remainder. 

18 
19 

3 
2 

2 

2 

"l 



1 

14 
10 

.80 
.20 

..50 
.20 

3  men  working,  have  "tienda"  in  market. 
No  expenses  for  vegetables,  etc. 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
2.5 

2 
2 
1 
2 

1 
2 

1        '^ 
2 

1 

2 

1 

i2 

1 

1 

'1 

9 
9 
0 
(> 
t) 
6 

.40 
.20 
.20 
.25 
.20 
.25 

.  35 
.10 
.10 
.20 
.15 
.15 
1 

Chinelleria,  middle  class. 

Fisherman. 

2  pigs  are  fed  extra  food. 

2  hens  are  fed  what  remains. 

1  pig  is  fed  extra  food. 

ml 

t-ll 
■■3 
•10 

66 

years, 
mont 
years, 
he  1  yt 
vears. 

hs. 
jar  ant 

1  one  2 

years 

f  12  mor 
:-:  2  mon 
1'  12  yea 
i  14  moi 
J  One 9; 

ths.                                             k  2  years. 

hs.                                                 13  years. 

[■s.                                                '"  2  months. 

iths. 

•ears  and  one  6  years. 

For  a  clear  understandiiio-  of  this  table,  the  data  obtained  must  be 
reduced  to  a  comparative  basis:  that  is,  the  amount  per  person.  This 
has  been  done  by  counting  children  al)()ve  10  years  as  adults,  children 
from  about  5  to  10  years  as  two-thirds  of  a  person,  from  about  'i  to  5 
years  as  one-half  a  person,  and  children  Irom  about  1  to  2  years  as 
one-third  of  a  person.  Bal)ies  under  JO  months  have  been  omitted  al- 
together in  Table  II.  At  the  same  time  the  chupas  of  rice  in  this  table 
have  l)een  changed  into  grams,  taking  1  chupa  of  rice  as  370  grams.  In 
this  way  Table  II  has  been  obtained,  which  presents  the  data  of  Table  1 
in  a  more  readily  comprehensible  manner. 
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f^ 

, 

_^ 

^ 

i 

£ 

£  • 

c 

.^ 

JS 

a; 

S    M 

<uS 

a. 

■r. 

c 

c  t- 

o  s 

.X  u 

••f. 

s_^ 

t-  W) 

S  — 

%i 

1 

c 

li 

o.S 

io 

d 

1 

"3 
3 

2 

1 

5d 
S  o 

So* 

'5 

p. 

z 

fa 

S 

P5 

a 

< 

Q 

(5 

'£ 

Very  rich  people. 

10 

1 

0 

0 

2 

2,220 

F0.40 

1,110 

ro.2o 

- 

1 

"1 

0 

2i 

2,220 

.08 

880 

.031 

i:. 

1 

1 

0 

2| 

2,220 

.48 

840 

.18 

Wuallhy  [leopk-. 

7 

1 

H 

•^^1 

3 

2,220 

.08 

740 

.03 

;» 

1 

.12 

0 

3 

2,220 

.08 

7^0 

.03 

11 

1 

2 

0 

3 

2,220 

.30 

740 

.10 

25 

1 

0 

•^^1 

3 

2,220 

.15 

740 

.05 

24 

2 

n 

0 

35^ 

2,220 

.15 

670 

.04 

0 

1 

2 

0 

3i 

2,9(J0 

.10 

850 

.03 

l(i 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3i 

1,850 

.20 

.5»i0 

.06 

22 

2 

1 

0 

3i 

2,220 

.10 

ti30 

.03 

23 

1 

1 

0 

3i 

2,220 

.20 

(i30 

.06 

17 

1 

2 

■  1 

3i 

2,220 

.20 

(JSO 

.06 

20 

1 

1.2 

0 

4^ 

3,330 

.35 

740 

.08 

14 

2 

2 

0 

4i- 

2, 775 

.20 

(i20 

.04J 

12 

3 

il 

0 

a 

2,220 

.27 

.500 

.06 

3  female.s. 

21 

2 

^1 

0 

44 

3,330 

.10 

740 

°>.02 

Fisherman. 

19 

2 

2 

1^2 

0 

5 

3,700 

.20 

740 

.04 

18 

3 

2 

0 

0 

5 

5, 180 

.50 

1.030 

.10 

3  nu'ii  workiiiff- 

1 

4 

3 

0 

6 

4,070 

(') 

660 

4  females. 

5 

4 

1 

1 

1 

6 

5, 920 

(') 

980 

4  male.«. 

2 

4 

2 

0 

1 

t; 

2, 900? 

(') 
(') 
.40 

490? 

I'nreliabli'. 

3 

2 

a 

2 

0 

•'s 

4,070 

625 

13 

1 

4 

2 

2 

1 

7J 

4,440 

.590 

.a5 

4 

5 

3 

8 

7,770 

(") 

960 

•3  years.  '3  years. 

''4  years.  '■•2  months. 

'■  11  moiitli.s.  ^  One  6  yeans  and  one  9  years. 

''  One  1  year  aiifi  one  2  yeans.  '  6  years. 

'2  months.  i'l  yeans. 


''  One  1  year  and  one  12  years. 

'  Data  not  obtained. 

"■Price  below  average  i fisherman). 


In  only  a  few  instances  does  the  amount  of  rice  taken  daily  by  one 
person  differ  markedly  from  the  main  average.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
that  the  rich  family,  No.  10,  consisting  of  only  two  persons,  does  not 
live  as  economically  as  the  others.  Families  No.  3  and  No.  12  give  a 
very  low  average,  and  family  No.  IS  a  very  high  average.  It  is  well  to 
eliminate  these  four  families  in  determining  the  average  food  consump- 
tion of  the  people.  IT  wo  now  examine  the  remainder  of  t)io  families,  it 
is  found  that  the  aiinniiii  of  rice  |k!'  iktsou  is  higher  if  ilir  memhers  of 
the  family  are  almost  all  males,  while  it  is  lower  if  Ihe  nieml)ers  are 
females.  A  com])arison  of  families  Xos.  1  and  •").  for  c.xamjde,  illustrates 
the  phy<iol(»gical  fact  that  the  hard-working  man  needs  a  larirer  aiiioiini  of 
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carboh3'dratL'S  than  the  h'ss  artivc  iiidixidual  and  tlicnd'ore  takes  more 
rice.  Tlie  average  amount  of  I'ice  per  })ei-son  is  about  TDD  gram.<,  but 
for  a  hard-working  man  it  is  somewhat  higher,  from  850  .to  900  grams. 

The  fish  eaten  by  the  pooph?  of  Tavtay  deserves  our  attention  especially 
a.s  a  source  of  protein,  the  t'ontent  of  fal  in  ihe  Philippine  fishes  being 
very  low,  at  the  most  only  1  to  2  per  cent:  tliis  means  that  tlie  fisli  eon- 
tains  only  one-tenth  as  much  fat  as  protein.  As  already  mentioned,  the 
amount  of  fish  eaten  per  person  can  not  be  determined  with  the  same 
accuracy  as  the  amount  of  rice.  The  differences  between  the  poorer  classes^ 
and  the  richer  are  here  more  pronounced,  but  the  possibility  must  he 
borne  in  mind  that  the  riclier  man  spt'iids  more  money  for  this  food- 
stuff not  because  he  buys  more  fish  but  because  he  selects  a  better  quality. 
If  we  omit  the  exceedingly  high  values  of  both  the  families  marked  as 
Avealthy  in  Table  1,  we  see  that  from  3  to  10  centavos  daily  are  spent 
for  fish  and  that  a  great  number  of  the  people,  5  out  of  18  (28  per  cent), 
live  on  3  centavos  worth  of  fish  daily.  From  our  standpoint  it  seems  im- 
portant to  find  out  what  quantity  of  nutritive  food  stuffs,  especially 
protein,  can  be  purchased  daily  in  the  markets  of  Taytay  for  this  amount 
of  money. 

With  this  in  view,  I  sent  a  reliable  native  boy  of  Taytay  (and  not  a 
Filipino  student,  since  the  latter  might  be  looked  upon  as  a  fore'igner  and 
hence  get  less  for  his  money  than  a  native  of  the  village)  to  buy  10  or 
20  centavos  worth  each  of  the  different  kinds  of  fish  in  the  market.  I 
tlien  took  the  weight  of  each  sample  and  determined  the  edible  part  and 
its  percentage  of  nitrogen  (Kjeldahl)  as  a  measure  of  .the  protein  content. 
Five  kinds  of  fish  were  selected — tiguiti,  as  an  example  of  a  very  cheap 
fish;  dalag,  as  an  example  of  an  expensive  fish;  tuyo,  a  half-dried  sardine; 
dilis,  a  small  dried  fish;  and  liipon,  a  dried  shellfish. 

The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  the  investigation  : 

Table  III. 


Name  and  kind  of  tish. 


Cost  in 
centavos 
of  100 
grams 
edible 
material. 

Amount 

nitrogen 

in  100 

grams 

edible 

material. 

Amount 
protein 
in  100 
grams 
edible 

material. 

Tiffuid,  iresh  fish,  very  cheap:  only  eaten  by  the 

poorer  classes 

Dalag,  larger  fish  regarded  as  good 

Tityo.    a  fish  re-sembling  a  small  sardine  not  so 

highly  esteemed 

JJilis,  very  small  dried  fish  imported  from  Manila 
Hipon.  small  shellfish,  partially  dried 


1.1 

2. 52 

15.75 

3.  t; 

3. 02 

18.88 

.=s.o 

4.62 

29.00 

7.0 

10.10 

63.13 

7.2 

10.68 

66.  .55 

230  Alios. 

Table  IV. 
For  -i  cfc'iitavds  tlif  following  amounts  can  he  purchased: 


Fish. 


Cirams 
protein. 


Tiguiti 
Ilipon 
DUw  — 
Ttiyo  _. 
Dalag.. 


For  3  c-fnta\o.s  -10  grams  protein  are  available  in  a  cheap  kind  of  lish, 
1)11 1  one  may  spend  twice  and  three  times  as  much  to  get  the  same  amount 
of  protein  in  one  of  the  more  expensive  kinds  of  fish.  In  view  of  the 
amount  of  money  found  to  be  expended  per  person  in  fish,  we  are  justified 
therefore  in  assuming  that  about  40  grams  of  protein  are  eonsiimod  in 
this  way. 

Finally,  only  a  rough  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  amount  of  money 
expended  for  fruits,  vegetables,  etc.  For  2  ccntavos  one  could  obtain  in 
tlic  Taytay  market  or  "tiendas"  about  100  grams  of  candy  such  as  ''cara- 
luelo,"'  wliicli  wouljl  have  a  caloric  value  of  less  than  400.  Fruits  and 
vegeta))les  purchased  for  the  same  money  have  a  still  lower  calorie  value. 
For  example,  for  2  centavos  one  can  buy  about  from  200  to  300  grams  of 
tlic  edible  portion  of  bananas;  that  means  about  4  grams  of  protein  and 
from  45  to  GO  grams  of  carbohydrates  with  a  caloric  value  of  from  2(»0  to 
250.  In  the  tropics  where  the  ])ananas  grow  wild,  one  can  usually 
obtain  them  daily  witbout  cost.  Prol)ably  about  500  calories  daily  sbould 
be  added  for  vegetables,  fniits,  etc. 

In  conclusion,  the  following  table  indicates  the  result  of  the  attempt  to 
find  out  the  composition  and  caloi-ic  value  of  the  food  of  the  people  of 

Taytay: 

Iaui.i-;  \'. 


Rice 

KIsh              

l»ail>. 

For  the  uverage  person. 

For  the  hard-work 

ng  Minn. 

(Quantity    Protein 
in  grams,  in  grams. 

Calories. 

•2,000 
200 

Quantity 
in  grams. 

Protein 
in  grams. 

Calories. 

7C(D 

.tO 
•10 

850-900 

GO 
40 

2. 400 
200    1 

500  1 

500 

Total 

90 

2,700                                liXl 

3.100 

'The  diet  rei)resen(s  therefore  DO  grams  |>rotein  and  2,7tn>  calories  for 
llie  average  person  and  for  a  liard-working  man  100  grains  protein  and 
3,100   calories.     Tlieso   amounts  correspond    very   well    witb    tbe   dal;i    I 
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tolU'clcd  ill  my  lirst  paper  -  eonceniinti:  the  food  given  to  tlie  ])ri^;oiiers  in 
IJilihid  i'l'ison  and  also  agrees  with  the  result  of  iiKjuii-ies  inade  at  that 
time  in  the  city  of  Manihi.  I  ha\c'  considered  also  the  I'atidiis  of  the 
iiali\c  troops,  known  as  Phili|i|iine  Scouts,  and  lia\(.'  found  the  (hiily 
food  per  person  represents  about  3,000  calories. 

Since  the  latest  researches  indicate  a  causal  connection  l)et\veen  certain 
kinds  of  rice  and  beriberi,  and  since  rice  is  the  most  prominent  con- 
stituent of  the  food  of  tliese  people,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  mA  a 
single  case  of  beriberi  was  fomid  in  Taytay.  Practically  ail  the  rice  used 
in  this  town  belongs  to  the  class  of  --cured'"  rice,  which  according  to  some 
observers  never  causes  beriberi  even  when  it  foims  the  greater  portion  of 
the  nutriment  over  a  long  ]H'vuh\  of  tinu\  'i'he  rice  is  prepared  at  home 
and  is  uii])olished  ;  polished  or  "uiicui-ed''  rice  is  found  only  very  rarely. 

Finally  I  have  calcidated  the  cost  of  the  daily  food  of  a  man  living  in 
the  usual  nnmnei'  in  the  town  of  Taytay.  This  is  sliown  in  tlie  following 
table: 

Tahi.e  Vl. 


Fam- 
ily 
No. 

Average 
cost  of 

the  food 
of  one 

person. 

Fam- 
ily 
No. 

1 

Average 
cost  of 

the  food 
of  one 

person. 

1 

PC.  14 

14 

P-0.12 

2 

.10 

15 

.27 

3 

.10 

10 

.12 

•4 

.13 

17 

.14 

5 

.16 

18 

.24 

6 

.13 

19 

.10 

7 

.09 

20 

.1.5 

8 

.12 

21 

.11 

9 

.11 

22 

.12 

10 

.34 

23 

.14 

11 

.16 

24 

.12 

12 

.13 

25 

.15 

13 

.12     1 

If  we  omit  the  i-icli  families  No.  5,  Xo.  lo  and  Xo.  IS  which  expended 
an  e.Kcessively  higli  amount  for  food,  we  see  that  the  cost  of  the  food  for 
one  person  ranges  between  9  and  IG  centavos  daily,  with  an  average  of 
l'^^-  centavos  i)er  person.  It  may  not  be  without  interest  as  having  a 
bearing  on  many  sociologic  and  economic  questions  in  these  Islands  to 
state  that  in  a  provincial  town  a  Filipino  can  live  very  comfortably  on 
about    1'.^  centavos  a  day. 


-  Loc.  cit. 
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VII.    MOS(^riTOES    AND    OTHER    INSECTS. 


By  Charles  S.  Banks. 

(From    the  Eniomological  Section  of   the  Biological   Jjohoralorii.    liureau   of 
Science,  Manila.  P.  I.) 


In  connection  with  the  medical  and  sanitary  investigations  of  the 
town  of  Taytay,  it  was  thought  desirable  to  give  some  attention  to  the 
mosquitoes  and  other  insects  found  there  with  a  view  of  establishing, 
if  possible,  the  role  that  these  pests  now  play  in  the  transmission  of 
disease,  the  likelihood  of  their  l)ecoming  important  in  tlie  future  and  the 
methods  of  dealing  Avith  them  in  this  community  or  \inder  similar 
conditions  in  other  communities. 

Taytay  is  situated  in  a  fairly  level  plain,  and  hence  there  is  almost 
no  possibility  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  system  of  drainage  as 
would  make  it  perfectly  free  from  stagnant  or  semistagnant  water;  and 
even  Avere  the  possibility  of  the  installation  of  a  drainage  system  to  be 
considered,  Ave  Avould  still  be  confronted  with  the  fact  that  the  toAvn  is 
in  the  center  of  a  rice-growing  district  and  the  people  depend  largely 
updii  rice  raising-  lor  tlieir  livelilmod  and  food.  Therefore  Taytay  must 
ahvays,  during  the  rainy  season,  he  surrounded  hy  paddy  fields  which 
offer  the  best  possil)le  l)reediiig  places  for  mosquitoes  and  flies. 

The  streams,  wliit-h  j)ractic;illy  suiround  the  town,  are  never  Avliolly 
ilry  at  any  season  of  the  year  and  even  at  the  height  of  the  dry  season 
they  are  semistagnant  antl  offer  excellent  bi'eeding  places  for  mosquitoes. 
The  Avells,  of  Avliich  theie  are  some  14  or  more  in  or  near  the  town, 
furnish  still  another  breeding  ground  Avhich,  while  not  as  productive  as 
those  bodies  of  Avater  that  are  nearer  the  surface,  nevertheless  add  their 
quota  to  the  mosqiiito  total  of  the  town. 

It  Avill  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  nuij)  (Plate  II)  that  a  good  sized 
stream  flows  Avest  of  the  toAvn  while  another  flows  parallel  Avith  it  through 
the  AA^estern  edge  of  the  toAvn  for  its  whole  length,  the  two  streams  finally 
join  at  the  southern  border.  Befoi'e  they  join  three  other  streams  flow 
into  the  eastern  one  of  these  two.  one  from  the  east  along  the  northern 
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border  <»f  the  town,  one  fjojii  the  northeast  throiigli  the  middle  of  \\\c  town, 
and  one  from  the  east  througli  the  sotithei'n  portion.  'JMie  main  stream 
comes  from  nortli  of  Taytay;  the  otliers  are  simply  outlets  to  the  basin 
east  of  tlie  town.  These  streams  cease  to  tlow  during  the  dry  season, 
and  as  the  water  evaporates  more  and  more  there  forms  in  th.eir  basins 
a  series  of  small  ponds  or  puddles  in  which  green  alga?  grow  and  wliich 
serve  as  ideal  breeding  places  for  Mi/zonn/la  ros.s-il  (liles,  Culex  ainnuli- 
ferus  Ludl..  i'uUw  argentinotu.^  Banks  n.  sp.,  and  Culex  tai/fai/('n.'ii.<! 
Banks  n.  sp.  'I'he  paddy  fields,  while  always  serving  during  the  rainy 
season  as  breeding  ))laces  i'ov  M i/ztniii/ia.  become  such  in  tlie  dry  season 
onlv  if  siiiyicicnl  rain  falN  to  cause  puddles  of  a  week's  or  ten  days' 
duration. 

In  \iew  of  the  fact  that  .1/.  njs.<ii  will  breed  wherever  green  algie  are 
present  in  bodies  of  stagnant  water.  e\eii  if  no  water  occurred  in  the 
rice  paddies  during  the  dry  season,  there  wmild  always  be  sufficient 
water  in  the-streams  and  shallow  water  around  the  wells  to  furnish  an 
abundanee  of  mosquitoes  in  the  town.  Such  was  the  condition  wliich  I 
found  at  Taytay  in  the  early  part  of  .May.  that  is  to  say,  I  discovered 
either  adults,  pu]ia'  or  larvfe  of  ^[.  russii  in  all  the  streams  surrounding 
the  town  as  sliown  by  the  accompanying  map.      (Plate  TT.) 

Another  excellent  breeding  ])lace  for  mosquitoes,  especially  Culex 
fatif/ans  ^^'ied.,  and  C.  concolor  Desv..  is  to  he  found  in  the  sanitary 
midden  pit  adopted  quite  generally  in  Taytay  since  the  last  outbreak  of 
cholera.  It  consists  of  a  hole  from  •")()  centimeters  to  1..")  meters  sipuire 
and  of  the  same  relative  depth,  the  sides  sloping  inward  and  the  rim 
being  reenforced  with  halves  of  bamboo  trunks  pressed  into  the  soil 
around  the  hole,  in  addition,  strips  of  band)oo  are  placed  across  those 
pits  over  which  an  outhouse  is  not  l)uilt.  a  space  being  left  in  the  center 
through  which  the  f;eces  may  fall.  Those  pits  which  lie  in  low  land 
have  from  2(>  {u  J»)  centimeters  of  water  in  them  constantly,  and  serve 
as  admirai)le  breeding  places  for  the  species  of  Culex  above  mentioned; 
the  j)its  that  are  on  higlier  ground  ma\  contain  water  after  a  heavy  i-ain 
and  thus  serve  the  same  pur])ose. 

The  level  of  the  water  in  the  wells  sehhim  falls  below  '!  melers  from 
the  ground  surface  so  that  mos(iuitoes  may  breed  there  also,  llowescr, 
as  only  a  (i'W  specimens  were  met  with  <luring  the  investigation  f  think 
these  welU  may  be  regarded  -.is  a  rather  negligible  (piantity  in  the  way 
of  breeding  | daces. 

Kverv  house  in  the  idwn  of  Ta\tav  has  one  or  n:ore  ;/ii/(iiii/s  or  h(ni;/iif<, 
(^earthern  water  jars.)  The  water  is  u>iri\  fr)i'  drinking  and  geiu'ral 
purposes  and  these  jars,  ihough  fre(|uently  covered  with  a  b(»ard  or  other 
cover,  may  be  f(»und  invariably  to  c(»ntain  quantities  td"  larv:e  of  the 
mosquito  |uactically  always  i)resent  in  the  l'Iiilip|)ines  in  the  day-time, 
\iz.  Slriiiniii/lfi  persishiiis  BaidsS.  I  found  speciiiu'iis  <d'  N.  siniiiireu.'<is 
Ludl.  (.. .  M-i..n■lll^    in  (1,,.,.  \:\y<.,  ],\\\  (,nlv  in  verv  small  nundiers. 
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AnolluT  siinicc  of  iiiosiniilors  is  to  he  round  in  the  piiilillrs  wliicli 
I'ollect  arowiid  tlic  wells,  especially  ai'oiiiid  lliose  wells  wliieli  supply  walei- 
for  laiindi-y  pui'|)()ses.  As  tliere  are  some  II  m-  more  of  tlu'se  dislrihiited 
tiiroiigh  tile  town  it  will  he  seen  that  tliey  aic  worthy  of  eonsideralioii. 
Ciih'.r  fdliijitits  was  round  l)|-eedinii'  in  several  of  these  piiiMles.  while  in 
two  cases  ( '.  hii/tdi/ciisis  was  found. 

According-  to  l)(K'tor  Xieliols  and  Doetoi's  (iuerrero  and  Sexilla.  who 
studied  the  disti'ihul ion  of  malai'ia  in  Taytay,  the  majority  of  the  eases  of 
this  disease  were  grouped  along  the  large  stream  ruiniing  north  and  south 
through  the  western  edge  of  tiie  town,  and  truly  enough  it  Avas  along  this 
])ieee  of  watei'  where  the  greatest  immbers  of  M.  rossii  were  taken.  They 
occurred  at  }M>ints  more  remote  from  the  center  of  the  town,  as  at  the 
well  called  "'IMnagsalaan"  and  the  large  well  southwest  of  the  town  :  hut, 
naluralh'.  lliose  m()S(piitoes  found  hi'eeding  within  the  limits  of  the  town 
would  be  the  most  dangerous. 

The  very  large  majority  of  the  ])eople  of  Taytay  use  no  mos((uito  nets; 
in  fact,  it  is  prohahle  that  not  more  tlnui  a  half  dozen  families  have  these 
\ery  necessary  articles.  It  will  thus  readily  he  seen  that  the  prevalence 
of  malaria,  either  latent  or  s[)oradically  active,  would  he  largely  a  question 
of  the  al)undance  of  malai'ia-carrying  mos(|uitoes  and  the  ])iesence  of 
individuals  with  the  malarial  paiasite  in  the  blood  ;  in  other  words,  the 
town  of  Taytay  lepreseiits  a  locality  in  which  no  pro])hvlactic  measures 
against  malaria  aie  in  operation. 

The  lualarial  parasite  was  found  by  Doctor  Nichols  in  o  per  cent  of 
tliose  examined;  5  per  cent  of  those  persons  who  harl-ored  malarial  ])ara- 
sites  showed  no  c-linical  sym])toms  of  malaria.  Kniargement  of  the 
s])leen  was  encountei'ed  in  2.1  per  cent  of  the  children  examined  and  in 
l.-t  pel-  cent  of  the  adults.  These  facts  indicate  a  rather  low  degree  of 
infection  and  are  borne  out  by  the  rather  noteworthy  fact  that  while 
Myzomyla  rossii  was  found  in  all  the  streams  surrounding  the  town, 
the  total  ]mml)er  of  this  species  was  small  in  proportion  to  the  area  sur- 
veyed. This  degree  of  prevalence  of  the  mosquitoes  is  strikingly  l(\ss  than 
that  found  at  Olongapo  ^  and  at  Cervantes,-  luit  it  must  of  course  be 
understood  that  the  topogi'a|)hy  of  both  these  places  is  entirely  different 
fi'om  that  of  Taytay.  a  much  larger  area  being  covered  with  water  in  hotli 
01onga])o  and   Cervantes. 

As  far  as  the  danger  fi  om  malaria  and  the  conditions  of  its  propagal  ion 
are  conetM  iied.  'Cavtav  is  juohably  as  favoral)ly  situated  as  any  town  which 
I  ba\e  seen  in  the  riiilip])ines.  Of  course  the  ideal  situation  for  a 
town  wo'uld  be  one  on  Ncrv  high  gi-ound  away  from  streams  or  from  the 
region  of  an  o])en  exjianse  of  water,  but  towns  of  sut'li  character  ai'e  few 
in  thest-   Islands. 

'  This  Journal,  Sec.  B   (IflOT).  2,  51:^ 
-Ihid.  (1008).  3,  335. 
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FLIES. 

Musca  domcstica  L.,  (The  typhoid  fly)  hreeds  almost  exclusively  in 
horse  manure,  though  in  the  absence  of  this  it  will  utilize  cow  or  carabao 
droppings.  Other  species  of  Mn^m  lueed  jnorc  indiscriminately  and 
many  other  of  the  Muscidfe  taken  in  Taytay  were  found  in  decaying 
vegetable  and  animal  matter. 

In  all,  some  18  species  of  flies  including  V  species  of  Tahanidie  (lioi'se- 
flies)  were  collected  in  tlie  town.  Individuals  of  many  species  of  flies 
were  secured  from  the  leaves  of  banana  jjlants  growing  under  trees 
infected  with  ('occida>.  The  honey  dew  voided  upon  the  banana  leaves 
by  the  scale  insects  furnished  an  attiactive  food  for  the  flies  and  I  was 
thus  enabled  to  collect  a  considerable  number.  With  the  exception  of 
Mmca  domestica  L.,  and  Stomo:rys  c(dritniiis  L..  (the  stable  fly),  which 
are  the  two  forms  most  common  in  the  dwellings  in  Taytay,  the  I'emain- 
ing  species  collected  have  been  sent  In  I-lmnpe  \'nr  deterniination  and  the 
list  will  appear  later. 

Aside  from  the  nuisance  of  having  large  nnnihers  of  lln-s  always 
present  in  ;i  Icwn  like  Taytay  and  llie  menace  to  health  which  results 
from  the  likelihood  of  their  carrying  different  infectious  diseases,  there 
is  another  phase  of  their  presence  which  is  not  unworthy  of  considera- 
tion, especially  as  cases  have  already  occuncd  with  a  ceitam  degree  <>| 
frequenev  in  other  places  in  the  I'hili|>|iine>.  T  refer  to  the  constant 
dangei'  (if  infections  by.  both  adults  and  eliildien  with  the  lai'va"  of 
many  of  the  Sarcophagido'.  Indeed,  nundieis  of  cases  of  myiasis  in 
Americans  in  these  Ishinds  have  been  reported  during  the  past  ten  vears. 

m:DBUG8. 

(Cinu'x  hctularius  I;.)  In  only  two  instances  were  evidences  of  bed- 
bugs noted  in  Taytay,  both  of  tliesc  cases  being  found  in  houses  in  which 
high  beds  were  used.  It  is  quite  evident  thatthis  pest  is  not  at  all  serious 
in  the  town.  In  fact  the  majority  of  Filiidno  houses  are  (|uite  free  from 
it.  owing  to  the  kind  of  sleeping  i)araplieinalia  used  by  the  general  class: 
namely  a  jx'htlr  or  mat  and  a  ]m11ow.  These  articles  are  disturbed  reg- 
ularly at  least  twice  a  day  and  as  they  are  frequently  placed  in  the  sun, 
there  is  little  chance  for  bedl)Ugs  to  breed  in  ihem.  The  open  tloors  of 
Fili|>ino  houses  and  the  ease  with  which  lh(y  may  be  and  are  wa-hed  out. 
make  lodgenu'id  for  these  insects  veiy  [.recarious. 

IlKAI)    l,l(  K. 

(J'cdindm  raiiilis  \h-  (ieer.)  This  insei-t  is  gt-neral  in  tlu-  IMiilip- 
pim^s,  occ\irring  on  the  heads  of  both  young  and  adult  female<.  but  ..nly 
very  rarelv  on  young  males  and  then  only  (»n  those  who  wear  the  hair 
long  and  in  a  condition  (»f  (piestiouabie  cleanliness.  The  lice  are  not 
limited  to  any  social  class  and  children  of  the  best  fanulies,  l»y  contact 
wilh   schoolniales  an<l   serxants.  aeijuire  them    readily.      They   aii'   looked 
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\i]tnii  with  aMiori'ciua'  hy  the  Fili[>in(>s  and  cnoit  im-ans  is  eiiiphAt'd  for 
ri(hliiig  \\\v  heads  of  those  infested.  Tlie  eoninionest  method  is  that  of 
individual  removal,  the  hair,  after  a  bath  and  a  treatment  with  coconut 
oil,  bein^-  examined  carefully  and  both  adtdt  insects  and  eggs  taken  off 
and  kille(L  The  liead  louse  was  fdund  in  the  usual  degree  of  abundance 
in  Taytay,  the  eggs  being  observed  on  tJie  heads  of  girls  on  the  street  and 
occasionally  on  women  who  came  to  the  hospital;  and  the  usual  process 
of  removal  was  noted  in  the  windows  or  doors  of  dwellings. 

riithirius  ingiiinalis  Leach  appears  to  be  unknown  in  Taytay,  as 
fre(|uent  inquiry  as  to  its  presence  or  knowledge  of  it  invariably  elicited 
a    negative   reply.     This   seems  equally   true   of  Pcdicuiiis  vestiiurnfi  L. 

FLEAS. 

A  single  species  of  flea  was  observed  in  Taytay.  Sj^eeimens  were 
taken  from  dogs  and  proved  to  be  Pulex  serraticeps  Gerv.  It  is  (juite 
evident  from  the  general  appearance  of  the  canines  of  this  town  that 
their  lives  are  made  miserable  by  the  al)undance  of  fleas  which  they 
harbor.  Undoubtedly  fleas  from  dogs  cause  some  annoyance  to  tlie 
people  and  may  prove  a  menace,  but  as  long  as  dogs,  half  starved  and 
ill-treated,  form  such  a  large  factor  in  the  community  life  of  the  Fili- 
pino, so  long  will  the  ho])e  of  a  lessening  of  this  menace  be  out  of  the 
question. 

DOG    TtCKS. 

{iJcnuacenlor  sp.)  One  or  two  of  the  dogs  I  examined  closely  were 
found  harboring  a  few  female  individuals  of  Dermacentor  sp.,  and  from 
my  experience  with  this  species  in  other  parts  of  the  Philippines.  I  am  led 
to  believe  that  it  is  no  less  abundant  in  Taytay  than  elsewhere.  From  the 
facts  that  dogs  live  in  the  most  intimate  relation  with  man  in  these  Lslands 
and  the  habit  possessed  b}'  these  ticks,  especially  the  males,  of  dropping 
off  and  migrating  around  habitations,  they  must  certainly  prove  at  least 
an  annoyance  to  the  human  inhabitants.  The  nymphs  also,  of  both 
sexes,  before  they  attach  themselves  to  canines,  must  occasionally  attack 
the  people  of  the  house. 

CAR.\BAO    LICK. 

{ Hd'UKihipinus  liihrrciildhis  .Xitzsch.)  W'hercx ci'  the  carabao  is  found 
in  the  I'liilippines  the  carabao  louse  nuiy  be  found  also.  The  few  carabao 
examined  in  Taytay  yielded  their  quota  of  this  pest.  The  eggs  as  well  as 
individuals  in  all  stages  of  growth,  may  be  taken  from  under  the  jaws, 
along  the  ventral  and  lateral  surfaces  of  the  neck  and  not  infrequently  in 
the  ears.  Tn  many  parts  of  the  Islands  they  occur  in  great  numl)ers  and 
often  cause  sores  u|)on  the  animal,  from  their  bites  and  the  efforts  of  the 
carabao  to  scratch  the  irritateil  part  liy  rubbing  against  stones,  trees,  etc. 

898.38 8 
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I  mention  this  insect  in  this  connection,  though  it  does  not  directly  cause 
annoyance  to  man,  because  of  the  possibility  that  its  presence  may  have 
some  bearing  upon  the  spread  of  rinderpest  or  other  diseases  of  the 
carabao. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  stated  tliat  conditions  with  regard  to  the 
general  prevalence  of  insects  in  Taytay  do  not  differ  essentially  from  those 
in  most  of  the  inland  towns  wliicli  I  have  visited  in  the  Philippines.  The 
life  of  the  people  is  about  the  same  as  that  in  any  other  of  a  thousand 
Filipino  communities  and,  to  my  miiid.  what  would  be  true  of  Taytay 
with  reference  to  hygienic  and  geiici'al  sanitaiy  or  propliylactic  measures 
would  apply  to  most  other  towns. 

At  the  end  of  this  article  a  list  is  apix'iided  of  the  insects  collected  in 
Taytay,  so  far  as  they  have  been  determined,  together  with  a  statement 
of  their  I'clative  degree  of  prevalence.  There  is  nothing  now  to  report  enn- 
cerning  those  which  have  patliologic  iuijiortaiue.-' 

I  am  of  tbe  opinion  that  the  ty])e  of  midden  pit  used  at  Taytay  offers 
as  serious  a  menace  to  health  as  tbe  older  plan  of  allowing  pigs  and 
chickens  to  be  the  general  municipal  scavengers,  because  under  present 
conditions  the  flies  which  breed  diiccily  in  the  faeces  and  the  mosquitoes 
found  Irreeding  in  these  pits,  which  may  become  partially  filled  with 
water,  are  certainly  to  be  reckoned  with  as  possible  transmitters  of  typhoid 
bacilli.  am(:pba>,  and  lilaria":  while  the  ehanee  of  infestation  witli  parasitic 
worms  through  tbe  media  of  pigs  and  chickens  seems  much  more  remote. 
Tf  it  were  possible  to  have  the  midden  pits  nearly  filled  with  water  upon 
the  surface  of  which  a  few  tahlc-pooid'ids  of  j»etroleuni  oi'  crude  carbolic 
acid  were  poured  weekly,  then  all  danger  of  files  or  mosquitoes  breeding 
in  them  would  be  removed  ;  but  at  best  this  would  be  practicable  only 
in  the  rainy  season  and  the  work  wonhl  i'e(|iiiir  a  better  system  of  inspec- 
tion than  that   furnished  h\-  the  average  municipal  liealtb  officer. 

I.ISl-    OK    >[()SQUITOKS    AND    OTIIKI!    l\Si:ciS     lAKKX    AT    TAYTAY. 

DIPTKKA. 

(    I    IK  U).K. 

A  nophelinfr. 

I.  M \n<))inii<t  rihssii  '  (iiles,  very  ouiiiiiiori.  taken  in  all  str»'aiiis  \vhci"e  green 
alfjae   were;  growiiijr;    tli"    luicloiililcil    1  raii-init  tcr   nf   iiuilaria    in    this   town. 

* /yOf.  cit.;  also  Ashburn  and  Craig,  Jbid.,  >Scc.  li,   (1!107).  2,   1. 

*  M iiznmyin  rossii  TJilos  lias  been  previou.sly  noted  by  me  an<l  also  by  others 
nnd«'r  the  name  M.  ht<Un\t:xi  Tboob.,  but  during  my  .stay  in  London  last  year  I 
proveil  to  my  .satisfaction  tliat  the  Philippine  species  is  none  otlier  than  .1/.  rosxii. 
Professor  Theobald  told  me  that  he  bad  readied  tbe  same  conclusion  and  tliat  be 
expected  to  note  it  in  his  next  volume  on  the  Culifida'.  1  examined  several 
lnuulred  specimens  uf  1/.  ro.s.sii  in  Ihc;  TJritish  Mnsfuin  ami  compared  them  witb 
an  even  larger  iiuiiiImm-  from  the  IMiilippincs  ainl  coubl  discover  no  essential 
differences. 
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2.  Myzorhynchns  harUrosiris  V.  d.  W.     Very  rare,  two  ispecimens. 

3.  Stegomyia  per.sistans  Banks.     The  day-flying  "tiger  mosquito"  a  universal 
breeder  in  practically  every  house  in  Taytay,  a  great  annoyance. 

4.  Stegomyia  samarensis  Ludl.,  rare,  taken  only  twice. 

5.  Culex  concolor  Desvoidy,  rare,  a   half  dozen  specimens  bred  from  water  of 
stream  at  Pinagsalaan  well. 

6.  Culex  fatigans  Wied.,  not  common,  bred  in  two  midden  pits.     May  be  more 
common  in  this  town  in  the  rainy  season  as  it  is  in  Manila  and  other  towns. 

7.  Culex     microannulatiis     Theob.,     rather     eonimon,     found     associated     with 
Myzomyia  rosftii. 

8.  Culex  iaytaycnsis  Banks  n.  sp.,'  not  common,  found  in  streams  and  shallow 

wells  as  shown  on  map. 

9.  Culex  argentinotus  Banks  n.  sp.,'  very  rare,  only  three  specimens,  bred  from 

stream  at  Pinagsalaan. 

10.  Bankmiella    luteolateralis    Theob.,    rather    common,    specimens    bred    from 
stream  at  Pinagsalaan. 

MUSCID.E. 

11.  Musca  domestica  L.,  extremely  abundant  in-doors  and  out-of-doors. 

12.  Musca  sp.,   very  abundant,   a  species   much  larger   than   domestica.     This 
with  other  Diptera  sent  to  Europe  for  identification. 

13.  Stomoxys    calcitrans    Linn.,    very    common,    a    great    annoyance    to    horses 
especially  at  the  railroad  station  where  many  vehicles  congregate. 

HEMIPTERA. 

ClMICID^. 

14.  Cimex   lectularius   Linn.,   apparently   rather    scarce   in    Taytay,    specimens 
taken  in  only  two  houses. 

Pediculid.e. 

15.  Pediculus  capitis  De  Gear,  common. 

16.  Ha'matopinus  tuberculatus  Nitzsch,  common  as  a  parasite  on  carabao. 

SIPHONAPTERA. 

PULICID^. 

17.  Pulex  serraticeps  Gerv.,  common,  found  on  all  dogs  examined,  not  seen  in 
houses  but  evidently  a  limited  source  of  annoyance  to  man  here. 

ACARINA. 

IXODID.=E. 

18.  Dermacentor  sp.,  not  common  on  dogs,  found  on  several  of  these  animals 
examined. 

=  The  description  of  these  two  species  will  appear  in  this  .Journal,  Sec.  A,  4, 
No.  6,  during  tlie  present  year. 
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\lll.    VlTAl.    S'l'ATLSTJCS. 


By  Paul  Clements.' 
{From   the  Hiircnu  of  Heallh. 


As  will  be  seen  from  the  aceoinpauyiiig  map  (Plate  III),  the  extreme 
dimensions  of  the  town  of  Taytay  are  approximately  a  kilometer  from 
north  to  south,  and,  including  the  extension  of  the  town  along  the  roads 
to  C'ainta  and  Antipolo,  about  U  kilometers  from  east  to  west.  In  this 
area  there  are  over  twelve'  hundred  occupied  dwellings  on  twenty-five 
streets.  The  streets  lia\c  no  names  and  the  houses  are  not  numbered, 
although  the  town  is  divided  into  four  barrios — Dolores,  San  Juan,  San 
Jsidro.  and  Santa  Ana.  ft  was  soon  found  that  knowing  the  name  of 
the  barrio  in  which  a  patient  lived  was  of  little  assistance  in  locating 
him  afterwards  in  case  he  failed  to  return  to  the  clinic.  It  was  also 
realized  that  the  official  returns  of  the  census  of  1903.  already  six  years 
old,  did  not  aiford  a  reliable  foundation  upon  which  to  base  statistics. 
Tlie  listing  and  en\imeration  of  the  population  was  therefore  undertaken 
both  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  information  which  would  enable  ns  to 
trace  patients  and  of  ascertaining  as  exactly  as  possible  the  size  of  the 
])opulatiou  with  which  we  were  dealing.  Tn  the  course  of  preparing 
this  census,  however,  it  was  found  that  many  cases  of  disease  came  to  our 
notice  in  this  way  whicli  would  otherwise  have  escaped  us  and  we 
regretted  afterwards  that  it  was  not  undertaken  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  work  in  the  town  and  pushed  to  completion  before  other  studies  were 

begun. 

Our  census  deals  oidv  willi  the  main  porti(Mi  of  the  town,  and  (hies 
not  include  the  barrio  of  San  Jose  which  is  located  about  2  miles  to  the 
southeast.  Our  results  indicate  a  slight  gain  in  population  since  liM)3: 
the  district  covered  by  the  census  at  that  time  had  a  population  oT  r^.s\^). 
and  has  at  present  one  of  6,094. 

The  excess  of  females  shown  by  tlie  census  of  190'i  is  still  main- 
tained. In  tliat  year  iIutc  was  an  excess  of  103  females  in  a  jiopula- 
tion   of   fi.0r>7    for   the   entire'   inunicipalilv.     'i'lu-   present    census   in    Ihe 

'  ^Vfedii'iil  iiisiifclor.   l?nre:ni  (if   Hi-nltli.  Manila.   P.   I. 
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area  covered  shows  an  excess  of  162  females  in  a  population  of  6,094. 
In  spite  of  this  fact,  the  age  group,  "under  5  years"  shows  a  male 
excess  of  39,  which  agrees  with  the  birth  records  of  the  town  of  the 
past  two  years  and  which  also  show  an  excess  of  males.  The  excess 
of  females  is  found  principally  in  the  groups  "5  to  9  years,"  "15  to  19 
years,"  and  "30  to  24  years."  In  the  groups  "10  to  14  years"  and  "25 
to  29  years"  the  sexes  are  almost  exactly  equal,  while  in  all  the  groups 
falling  between  the  ages  of  30  and  60  a  slight  excess  of  males  is  shown. 
The  excess  of  females  in  the  groups  "15  to  19  years"  and  "20  to  24  years" 
is  probably  to  be  explained  to  some  extent  at  least,  by  the  more  pro- 
nounced tendency  in  the  male  to  emigrate  between  those  ages  in  search 
of  better  educational  facilities,  or  of  better  opportunities  of  gaining  a 
livelihood,  'i'liis  tendency  would  not  apply  to  the  group  "5  to  9  5'ears." 
In  this  group  there  ai'e  347  females  to  300  males,  an  excess  of  47,  which 
almost  exactly  coincides  with  the  group  "under  5  years"  of  1903,  in 
which  there  were  443  females  to  399  males,  or  an  excess  of  44.  The 
explanation  is  probably  to  be  found  in  an  upward  swing  in  the  female 
birth  rate  during  the  early  half  of  the  present  decade.  The  total  present 
))0])ulation  and  its  distribution  in  sex  and  iige  groups  are  shown  in  Table 
1.  and  the  percentage  of  distribution  in  Table  2. 
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Table  2. — I'crcentac/c  dislrihulion  by  age  and  sex  groups — Continued. 
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From  10  to  19  years..      .          .....                 .... . 

From  20  to  29  vears      .    .. 

From  30  to  39  years    .        ..     .    .. ._  _. 

From  40  to  49  years.    ._    ..  . _  .  

From  50  to  59  years           .    .   . _.      . .... 

From  60  to  69  years  .  .                 ... .__...        __     ...  ..  ...  . 

From  70  years  up 

The  register  of  births  and  deaths  kept  by  the  municipality  is  the  only 
available  source  of  data  on  these  points.  The  register  of  deaths  is  believed 
to  be  complete,  and  as  accurate  as  circumstances  permit.  A  death  certifi- 
cate is  required  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  interment.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  most  important  fact  in  connection  with  a  death,  its  cause, 
the  required  data  are  within  the  ability  of  a  layman  to  ascertain.  Previous 
to  August,  1907,  there  was  no  physician  in  the  town  of  Taytay,  and  it  is 
in  consonance  with  this  fact  that  during  the  early  months  of  that  year 
only  eight  causes  are  assigned  for  all  the  deaths  which  occurred,  viz: 
eclampsia,  phthisis,  fever,  senile  debility,  difficult  labor,  cerebral  conges- 
tion, colic,  and  fracture.  For  the  latter  part  of  1907  and  for  the  entire 
year  of  1908,  the  causes  of  death  assigned  in  the  records  are  probably 
a  much  nearer  approximation  to  the  truth.  When  it  is  remembered, 
however,  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  in  the  town  the  physician  is 
not  called  except  after  death  and  then  only  because  he  is  required  for  the 
purpose  of  executing  a  death  certificate,  that  the  information  to  be 
obtained  from  the  family  and  friends  of  the  deceased  is  vague  and  un- 
satisfactory, and  that  an  autopsy  is  practically  impossible  to  obtain,  it 
will  be  seen  that  even  the  cause  of  death  as  assigned  by  a  competent 
physician  frequently  at  best  can  be  only  approximately  correct. 

The  registered  deaths  are  170  for  1907,  or  27.91  per  thousand,  and 
277  for  1908,  or  45.42  per  thousand.  This  considerable  difference 
between  the  two  years  is  largely  accounted  for  by  the  absence  of  small- 
pox during  1907,  and  its  presence  during  1908,  when  the  number  of 
deaths  from  this  disease  was  7G.  Excluding  smallpox,  we  find  201 
deaths,  or  33  per  thousand  foi-  1908.     We  feel  safe  therefore  in  stating 
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that,  exclusive  of  cpidciiiics,  tlie  death  rate  for  tlic  lowii    is  between   'i'i 
and  -io  pel-  thousand. 

In  \ie\v  of  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  causes  assio^ned  in  tlie 
records  for  deaths  occun-iiig  dnrinii-  liH)?,  no  attein])t  will  be  made  to 
draw  conclusions  from  the  data  for  that  year  other  than  those  which 
may  ho  obtained  from  the  age  disti'ibution.  This  is  shown  in  Tal)le  3. 
Tlie  })ercentage  distribution^  compared  with  tlie  percentage  distribution 
of  population  in  age  groups,  is  shown  in  Taljle  -!. 

Table  3. — Dislributioa  of  deaths  by  aye  yioupn. 
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Hate  per  thousand  per  year : 

1907   27.91 

1908,  excluding  smallpox  33.00 

1908,  total  45.42 

Taiu.k  4. —  I'erceulaye  dislribution  of  deaths,   bi/  aije  <//'o///(.s-.  coiniiared   irith   rfi.s- 
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60  to  69  ™^;f^''^l 
years.      *'"' 


7. 06  3. 23 

7.06  7.06 

1.49         4.47  y.95 
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The  ])n)p()rtion  of  deaths  occurring  imdi'i'  n\u-  y-.w  is  sdiiicwhal  larger 
than  occurs  in  the  Tnitcd  States  (Registration  Arra.  l!»ii;  ).  -j-?.!)!  for 
1!M)7.  and  'M.-^.^  for  U>0,S,  as  against  10. OS  for  tlic  Inited  Stal<'s.  'I'he 
excess  is  iridi-c  niarkcd  in  the  age  groups  corresponding  to  childhood,  the 
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uinii|>  ••under  5  years"  sliowiiii:-  .')<>  ami  oii.iCi,  respectively,  against  2().7-t 
for  the  I'liiled  States.  Tiie  (liirciviicc  rioiii  10  to  :V.)  years  is  not  iiiarkefl. 
'I'lie  proportioir  of  the  dealli  latc  occiiri-iiiu-  mi  the  u'l-oiqts  al)Ove  JO  is 
(leeidedly  less. 

'Faille  ')  exliiliits  tlie  age  (list I'ihiitioii  of  di-atlis  dui-ing  1!»08  attributed 
to  the  more  important  causes,  numerically  speaking.  'Ilie  most  notice- 
able feature  is  that  two-tiiirds  of  the  deaths  attributed  to  chronic  bron- 
chitis occurred  lietween  llie  ages  of  ^~)  and  oO.  Almost  cei'tainly  the 
majority  of  these  were  due  to  tuberculosis.  The  writer  believes  that 
2o  deaths  ])er  vear  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis  would  be  much  nearer 
the  ti-iitli  than  10,  which  i<  the  number  assigned  in  the  records.  It  is 
also  much  more  nearly  in  accord  witli  our  estimate  of  50  to  GO  cases  of 
pulmonary  tubeiculosis  existing  in  the  town  at  the  present  time. 

Table  5. — Age  (ii-slribntioii  of  dcdUts  in  J908. 
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The  deaths  attrilaited  to  infantile  convulsions  merit  an  age  distribu- 
tion  in  smaller  groups,  as  follows: 


I'lidcr    30   (lays 
Uiulor   1    to  2  months 
UHcler  2  to  ij  niontlis 
Under  3  to  4  months 
Under  4  to  5  montlis 
Under  5  to  (i  montlis 
Under  6  montlis  to  1   year 
Over  1  vear 


16 
4 
3 
2 

1 
1 
() 


The   seven   deaths    in    children    over   one  year   of   age.   and 
most  of  those  between  three  months  and  one  veai'.  were  ])robal) 
other  causes. 


})robably 
V  due  to 
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Fj'om  tlie  statistics  it  would  appear  that  smallpox  was  entirely  an 
affection  of  childhood.  This  ])roljably  resulted  from  the  fact  that  the 
entire  existing  population  of  1905  was  vaccinated  against  smallpox  and 
that  this  was  repeated  in  ilarch  of  tlie  present  year  l^y  representatives 
of  the  Bureau  of  Health;  in  addition,  vaccinations  were  performed  vearly 
by  the  local  health  officer. 

The  birth  register  of  the  town  is  not  so  reliable  as  that  of  the  deaths, 
the  former  being  merely  a  copy  of  the  baptismal  records  of  the  parish 
church;  therefore,  probably  a  small  percentage  of  the  bii'ths  escape 
iregistration.  This  percentage  is,  however,  small,  as  practically  the 
entire  population  is  Catholic  and  religious  observances  occupy  a  large 
place  in  the  daily  life  of  ihe  people.  In  regard  to  baptisms,  we  were 
told  that  this  rite  is  customarily  performed  from  thirty  to  forty  days 
after  birth,  and  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  mother  leaves  the 
liouse  after  her  confinement. 

The  registered  births  are  114  males  and  103  females  for  lOOT,  and 
203  males  and  1(54  females  for  1908,  the  respective  rates  per  thousand 
being  35.60  for  190?,  and  60.22  for  1908. 


^\ED1CAL  SURVEY  OF  THE  TOWN  OF  TAYTAY 


IX.    GENKRAI.    SANITARY    COX^l'n<)\^ 


By  Paul  Clements.^ 
{From  the  Bureau  of  Heultli. 


In  Taytay  the  majority  of  the  iiiliabitants  enjoy  what  woiilil  be  re- 
garded as  modest  comfort  according  to  Filipino  provincial  standards; 
comparatively  few  are  wealthy  and  the  poorer  people  do  not  suffer  any 
hardships.  The  principal  occupations  of  the  inhabitants  are  agriculture 
and  fishing.  Many  follow  both  vocations  according  to  the  season.  At 
present,  there  are  no  Americans  or  Europeans  and  only  two  Chinese 
residing  in  the  town,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  conditions  of  life 
have  not  been  much  modified  by  contact  with  foreign  influence.  For 
this  reason^  a  medical  survey  of  the  town  should  be  fairly  typical  of 
this  section  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

The  great  cholera  epidemic  of  1882  is  said  to  have  started  at  Taytay, 
and  since  that  time  the  town  has  had  a  bad  reputation  from  a  sanitary 
point  of  view.  Taytay  also  suffered  severely  in  the  cholera  epidemic  of 
1902,  and  again  in  1905,  though  perhaps  not  more  than  tlio  other 
provincial  towns  of  central  Luzon. 

A  small  portion  of  the  towai,  including  the  church,  sc-lioolhou^^e.  and 
municipal  building,  occupies  a  low  foothill  of  the  Antipolo  liange ;  much 
the  greater  part,  however,  is  built  on  an  alluvial  plain  with  a  gradual 
slope  toward  the  soutli,  in  tbe  direction  of  the  Laguna  de  Bay.  (Plates 
X  and  XI.)  Two  principal  streams  run  through  tlie  town,  their  beds 
lying  from  G  to  10  feet  below  the  level  of  the  plain.  Tbey  carry  a 
variable  volume  of  water  during  the  rainy  season  and  earl}-  months  of 
the  dry  season,  but  during  the  latter  months  of  the  dry  season  they  arc 
without  water  except  for  disconnected  pools  along  their  courses.  Two 
smaller  tributary  streams  also  assivst  in  the  drainage  of  the  town.  Ob- 
sei'vations  of  the  level  of  the  water  in  a  number  of  wells  made  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  dry  season  indicate  that  the  ground  water  reaches  to 
within  about  12  feet  of  the  surface  when  it  is  at  its  lowest  level. 

The  average  dwelling  in  Taytay  is  a  structui'e  having  a  frame  of  which 

^  Medical  inspector,  Biirciui  of  Ifealth.  IMaiiila.  P.  I. 
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the  lieaviiiT  parts  are  of  wood  and  the  ligliter  parts  of  l)anil)oo.  the 
roof  and  sides  being  of  nipa  tliateh,  and  the  floor  of  split  baiidjoo-lath, 
hiid  witli  an  interval  of  '5  or  4  millimeters.  Ample  ventilation  is  i>rovided 
by  these  intervals  in  the  floor,  and  In-  geneious  windows  which  are  closed 
at  night  and  during  storms  bv  blinds  of  hambwo  or  of  nij)a  thatch  on 
a  handjoo  fi-ame.  Tlie  eaves  jnojeet  nsually  about  hall'  a  metei-.  Direct 
sunlight  rarely  penetrates  into  the  house.  'I^iis  structuie  consists  usually 
of  two  rooms  which  are  frequently  built  as  separate  units.  The  entrance 
is  at  the  side  of  the  rear  room.  A  j)oition  of  the  front  room  is  ])artitioned 
ofl:  as  a  closet  in  which  clothing  and  bedding  are  kept.  Behind  the  rear 
•  room  is  a  small  kitchen  and  a  halaJun,  a  small  roofless  porch,  wliere  the 
food  is  prepared  and  the  water  jars  are  kept.  The  rooms  of  such  a 
house  aie  approximately  square,  the  lineal  dimensions  being  :\\  or  4 
meters.  'J'he  floor  is  from  H  to  2\  meters  off  the  ground,  the  entire 
structure  being  supported  on  wooden  posts,  15  to  r^O  centimetei-s  thick, 
which  are  set  into  the  ground  and  icach  to  tlic  t'lamc  of  the  roof,  passing 
througli  the  corners  of  the  room  from  floor  to  roof.  The  distance  from 
floor  to  roof  is  often  not  more  than  2  metei-s.  and  sometimes  less. 

A  small  percentage  of  the  houses,  usually  occui)ic(|  hv  iicwiv  mniTied 
couples  of  tlie  poorer  class,  are  smaller  and  of  lighter  construction  than 
that  described.  These  consist  only  of  a  single  room  and  a  kitchen,  the 
frame  and  supports  being  entirely  of  bamboo.  There  is  usuallv  no  ceiling 
and  tlie  inside  of  the  roof  is  begrimed  by  the  smoke  of  the  kitchen  Are, 
chimneys  being  unknown.  From  the  loof  frame  is  hung  a  shelf  or  two, 
a  little  higbcr  than  one's  liead,  where  various  articles  are  put  to  be  out 
of  the  way.  Strings  of  garlic,  |)eppers,  ears  of  maize,  dried  flsh,  as  well 
as  nets  oi-  other  articles  used  by  the  ownei-  in  his  wo)-k.  are  luing  also 
I'lom  the  roof  I'l-amc. 

There  is  usually  not  much  furniture.  Tlic  bed  consists  of  a  iuat  spread 
upon  the  floor  at  night  and  a  ))i]low  or  two.  The  mo.squito  net  is  almost 
unknown.  Theie  aie  one  or  two  wooden  Ijenches,  several  chests  for 
clothing,  and  numerous  baskets  of  various  sha])es  and  sizes.  In  the 
kitchen  one  or  more  ralans  (or  wooden  frames  used  for  holdiui;  pots  in 
cooking)  are  found,  and  a  small  )»orlable  lire])lace  of  native  pottery,  on 
the  u])per  lim  of  which  are  three  knobs  that  support  the  rice  [lot  or  the 
frying  ]»an,  the  latter  being  of  the  same  material  as  the  calnn.  \  few 
water  jars  ami  a  small  innuber  of  dishes  complete  the  inventoiv  of  the 
household  belongings  of  the  avei'M'^e  native  <if  Tavla\. 


The  chief  conij)onent  ^A  e\ery  meal  is  boiled  rice.  This  mav  be 
accomj>anied  by  a  stew  of  fish  and  vegetables,  or  of  vegetables  alone,  or 
by  a  dish  of  fried  (ish.  Meat  is  a  I'aiily  for  the  po(.r  inhabitant  of 
Taytay.  Such  small  amounts  as  are  eaten  consist  geuerallv  of  pork  or 
fowl,      (linger,   which   gi(»ws   wild    in   many   parts  of  the    l*hili])pines,   is 
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iiiiicli  used  as  a  (•((iidiiiu'iit.  as  ai'e  also  <?arlie  and  ix'ppcrs.  Tuljerous 
and  otlici'  staicliy  loots  arc  used  to  some  extent,  but  princi])allv  as  a 
siilistitntc  I'oi'  nCc,  wlicii  tlic  latter  is  scarce.  Almost  the  only  variation 
in  the  food  from  day  to  day  consists  in  the  u?e  of  different  kinds  of 
vegetables  in  the  seasoning  of  the  stew.  The  kitchen  work  is  very  light, 
compared  with  the  standards  of  more  highly  civilized  countries.  There 
is  oidy  tlie  washing  of  the  rice  and  vegetables  and  the  cleaning  of  the 
fish  or  fowl,  before  the  pot  goes  on  the  fire,  and  oidy  a  vei'v  limited 
numl)er  of  dishes  to  clean  afterwards. 

When  the  meal  is  readv,  the  rice  is  turned  out  upon  a  large  platter, 
usually  of  crude  pojcclain  but  sometimes  of  wood,  or,  occasionall}^,  upon 
a  banana  leaf,  and  the.  seasoned  stew  is  poured  into  another  dish  or 
peihaps  served  in  the  pot  in  which  it  was  cooked.  Both  are  then  placed 
on  the  floor  or  on  a  low  table  (about  15  centimeters  in  height).  The 
family  gathers  in  a  squatting  position  around  this  table,  or  around  the 
platter  and  dish  on  the  floor.  Each  one  takes  with  his  fingers  a  small 
portion  of  rice,  which  is  worked  with  the  finger  tips  into  a  l)olus,  dipped 
into  the  stew  and  then  put  into  the  mouth.  From  time  to  time  a  piece 
of  fish  or  other  tidbit  is  taken  from  the  stew.  AATien  the  meal  is  finished, 
no  further  toilet  is  made  other  than  Aviping  the  fingers  and  mouth  on  a 
bit  of  rag. 

The  waste  from  the  kitchen  such  as  fish  scales,  feathers,  entrails, 
vegetable  parings,  etc.,  are  thrown  ni)on  a  rubbish  heap,  and  such  parts 
as  escape  the  attentions  of  the  family  pig  are  burned,  sometimes  daily, 
sometimes  at  longer  intervals.  The  slops  from  the  ^vashing  of  food, 
dishes,  and  vessels,  are  merely  poured  through  the  crevices  in  the  kitchen 
floor;  and  this  practice  residts  in  the  universal  presence  of  a  puddle 
of  foul,  stag-nant  mud  underneath  the  kitchen. 

WATER. 

There  are  a  number  of  wells  within  the  town,  the  water  of  Avhich  is 
used  for  various  domestic  purposes,  but  not  for  drinking.  Drinking 
water  is  usually  obtained  from  s]>rings  and  wells  in  the  fields,  about 
200  meters  from  the  outer  limits  of  the  town.  The  only  provision  foi- 
drawing  water  is  an  empty  petroleum  can  and  a  rope.  A  length  of 
bandjoo  or  a  wooden  Ijeam  is  placed  across  the  mouth  of  the  well,  and 
the  drawer  stands  with  one  foot  on  this  beam  and  the  other  on  tlie 
curb  for  greater  convenience  in  pulling  up  the  can.  Women  fiequently 
go  for  water  with,  an  earthen  pot,  which  is  carried  on  the  head:  but  a 
nuui  will  usually  cany  two  petroleum  tins  swung  from  a  stout  piece  of 
band)oo  across  the  shoulder.  When  the  house  is  reached,  the  water  is 
eni})tied  into  the  jars.  There  are  separate  jars  lor  drinking  water. 
Each  jar,  whether  the  water  contained  in  it  is  destined  for  drinking 
or  for  other  uses,  is  provided  Avith  a  wooden  cover  and  with  a  coconut 
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.shell  lor  a  dippeiv,  which  either  lies  on  the  lid,  or  floats  on  the  surface 
of  the  water  within.  Water  is  dipped  out  with  this  shell,  the  fingers 
grasping  its  edges,  and  being  placed  in  the  water  with  each  dip. 

CLOTHING. 

Children  of  both  sexes  from  1  to  4  years  of  age  or  even  older,  are 
seen  frequently  with  no  clothing  whatever,  or  with  merely  a  thin  shirt 
reaching  only  to  the  navel.  Older  boys  add  to  the  shirt  a  pair  of 
drawers,  secured  at  the  waist  with  a  draw  string.  Girls  fioni  4  or  5 
years  of  age  to  that  of  puberty,  wear  a  single  garment — a  chemise  of 
cotton  print  reaching  to  the  knees.  From  puberty  onward,  the  costume 
of  the  women  consists  of  the  short  camiseta  or  chemise,  which  is  sleeve- 
less and  low-necked,  and  reaches  to  just  below  the  waist  line;  a  skirt,  or 
perhaps  two  skirts ;  the  camisa  or  waist  of  sinamay  material  with  flaring 
sleeves  which  come  to  the  elbow ;  and  the  panuelo  or  neckerchief  of  the 
same  material.  The  comim  and  panuclo  aie  usually  starched  to  the 
last  degiee  of  stift'ness,  and  are  taken  off  at  night  or  when  the  wearer 
is  engaged  in  household  tasks.  Lai-ge  boys  and  men  wear  a  shirt  and 
drawers,  the  latter,  and  sometimes  also  the  former,  being  made  of  cotton 
cloth.  Frequently  the  shirt  is  of  sinamay  and  then  an  undershirt  of 
cotton  k-nit  goods  is  usually  worn.  Both  sexes  fiequently  go  barefooted, 
but  some  wear  chinelas — loose  slippers  with  a  leather  sole  and  a  cloth 
toe-piece — in  dry  weathei-,  and  mecos  or  A\ooden  clogs  in  wet  weather. 

When  fishing  or  cultivating  rice,  the  workman  is  frequently  in  mud 
which  reaches  up  to  his  knee  or  mid-thigh. 

Preparations  for  retiring  are  easily  made.  .Mats  aj-e  uni oiled  and 
spread  on  the  floor.  i)illows  put  down,  the  windows  and  doors  closed, 
and  the  family  lie  down  Mdiolly  or  partly  dressed.  Separate  clothing 
for  night  wear  is  not  used.  With  the  closing  of  windows  and  doors  and 
the  covering  of  the  open  spaces  in  the  floor  with  mats,  the  ventilation 
of  the  house  at  night  is  materially  reduced:  however,  it  is  practically 
impossible  in  houses  of  native  constiuction  to  cut  off  all  ventilation. 

F..\TiriN(j    AM)    \VVSIIIX(;. 

The  washing  of  clothing  and  bathing  of  the  person  are  frequently 
perfonned  in  conjunction.  The  site  of  preference  is  a  shallow  spot  in 
the  margin  of  a  stream  whenever  there  i.^  one  not  too  distant.  The 
)iou.sewife  carries  the  soiled  clothing  to  the  edge  of  the  stream  in  a 
wide,  shallow  wooden  basin  balanced  on  her  head.  Ariiving  at  the 
stream  she  puts  down  her  load,  loo.^ens  one  of  her  skirts  at  the  waist 
and  .secures  it  just  under  the  arms  and  across  the  upper  part  of  the 
breasts,  from  which  it  reaches  to  hei-  knees,  and  then  removes  the  re- 
mainder (.f  her  clothing.  She  selects  a  smooth  stone,  which  reaches 
just   alxive   the   snrface   of   the   water   and   S(|uats    in    fnuit    of    it.      The 
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(•lollies  ;iie  soaked  I'oi'  a  moiiuMit  in  the  water  and  then  piled  eouwu- 
ieiitly  at  hand.  She  then  selects  a  piece  I'loiii  the  pile,  soajjs  it, 
and  laying  it  upon  the  stone,  beats  ii^  sraai'tl\-  with  a  piece  of  wood 
shaped  for  the  purpose,  dipping  the  latter  from  time  to  time  into 
the  water,  until  all  the  soap  is  finally  removed  from  the  garment.  'I'he 
piece  is  then  wr\ing  out  and  placed  in  the  basin,  and  anothei'  is  taken. 

The  women  usually  do  their  washing  in  groups  and  are  accompanied 
by  the  smaller  ehildieii  of  the  family  of  both  sexes,  who,  u])  to  8  or  9 
years  of  age,  i)lay  in  the  water,  tuide.  When  all  the  clothing  is  washed, 
the  children  are  also  scrublied,  water  being  poured  over  the  head  and 
shoulders  fioni  a  eocouut  shell.  The  women  then  proceed  to  bathe 
themselves  in  the  same  Avay,  riUihing  the  body  with  the  hands  or  witli 
a  fold  of  the  skirt.  A  shampoo  with  gogo  which  much  resembles  soap- 
bark,  usually  accompanies  the  bath.  When  the  bath  is  finished,  the 
camisa  is  juit  on,  then  a  dry  skirt,  under  cover  of  which  the  wet  one  is 
dropped  about  the  ankles,  and  the  dressing  may  then  be  finished  at 
leisure. 

If  there  is  no  streaiu  convenient  to  the  house,  the  washing  is  done 
near  a  well,  a  can  of  water  being  drawn  and  poured  into  the  basin,  the 
clothing  piled  on  a  Iward  or  stone  until  the  washing  is  completed,  then 
the  soapy  water  is  poured  on  the  ground,  and  the  clean  clothes  carried 
home  in  the  basin.  Here,  too,  the  woman  bathes  herself  after  washing 
the  clothes.  From  this  habit  of  bathing  and  the  spilling  of  the  water, 
as  it  is  drawn  from  the  well  and  poured  into  the  vessels,  it  results  that 
the  ground  around  the  mouth  of  the  well  is  practically  always  sloppy 
and  muddy.  ]\ren  bathe  in  the  same  manner,  keeping  on  the  drawers  or 
tying  a  gainient  around  the  middle  as  a  loin  cloth. 

Besides  the  hath,  almost  the  only  care  taken  of  the  person  is  that 
given  to  the  hair,  and  a  comb  of  hard  wood  is  almost  the  only  toilet 
article  used.  The  women  comb  the  hair  very  carefully  and  fasten  it  in 
a  knot  at  the  back  of  the  head  or  back  of  the  neck.  Coconut  oil  is 
universally  used  as  a  dressing  for  the  hair.  Toothbrushes,  hairbrushes, 
mirrors,  etc.,  are  not  used  among  the  lower  classes.  Washing  the  face 
and  hands  is  considered  necessary  only  when  there  is  a  visible  soiling. 
Head  lice  are  evidently  common,  judging  from  the  frequency  with  which 
one  woman  is  seen  inspecting  another's  hair. 

XIGHT    SOIL. 

Of  1,399  houses  in  Taytay  which  were  inspected  and  the  conditions 
found  noted,  591,  or  45.4  per  cent,  were  without  provision  of  any 
description  for  the  disposition  of  night  soil,  while  342  houses,  or  26.3 
per  cent,  were  provided  with  outhouses.  The  latter  are  small  structures 
of  bamboo  and  nipa,  usually  raised  to  the  level  of  the  house,  and  8  to  10 
meters  distant  from  it.     Two  hundred  and  sixtv-six  of  these  outhouses 
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are  eomiected  Avith  tlie  house  by  a  bamboo  bridge  (Plates  XIII  & 
XIY)  ;  76  are  without  such  connection.  These  privies  have  no  seats; 
the  user  squats  over  a  hole  in  the  floor,  and  the  night  soil  falls  through 
to  the  ground.  The  space  undci-  the  lloor  is  inclosed  usually,  but  a  hole 
large  enough  for  the  pig  to  get  througli  is  left  invariably  at  the  back  of 
the  inclosure.  The  result  is  that  tliere  is  no  accumulation — tlie  pig  acts 
as  scavenger.  On  433  premises,  or  33.3  per  cent,  pits  were  found  wliich 
were  intended  to  .serve  as  dry-eArtli  closets.  These,  however,  are  of 
recent  introduction,  having  been  dug  in  January  of  the  present  year, 
by  direction  of  the  local  health  officei',  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  small 
outbreak  of  cholera  in  the  adjoining  town  of  Cainta.  More  than  half 
of  these  pits  are  not  used  now,  the  people  having  resumed  their  old 
habits.  Sixty  of  those  still  in  use  are  provided  with  a  covering,  and 
.S  of  these  havi-  a  slieiter  in  addition.  Eleven  of  the  raised  outhouses 
have  pits  undorneatb  and  there  are  50  ])reinises  whore  outhouses  and  pits 
exist  separately.  Of  the  entire  nunilx'r.  Si  may  be  said  to  fultill  satis- 
factorily the  function  of  a  dry-earth  closet. 

'I'hose  who  haxc  neither  outhouses  nor  pits  eithei'  use  a  vessel  in  the 
house  which  is  ciiiiilicMl  early  in  the  ni<iining  at  any  convenient  jilace, 
or,  if  they  live  near  the  edge  of  the  town,  they  go  into  the  neai'est  clump 
of  bushes.  Urination  at  home  is  fref|uently  performed  through  the 
kitchen  floor.  Away  from  home,  the  women  will  squat,  witii  the  skirts 
arranged  in  as  wide  a  circle  as  possilde;  men  simply  go  up  to  and  face 
the  nearest  bush,  tree,  or  wall. 

The  figures  given  above  with  regard  to  the  disposition  of  fjipces  nuiy  be 
tabidated  as  follows  : 

XiiiiiluT  of  houses  to  wliic'li  tlic  data  refer  1.2!)!) 

Xuniljci'  of  lionscs  with  no  provision  for  disposal  of  nij.flit  .soil        .■)'.»! 

Xinnhci-  of  houses  witli  raised  outhouse  and  pit  in  connection  1 1 

Xinnlier  of  houses  witii  raised  outhouse  and  se])arate  pit  oti 

Nnmlief  of  liou^es  witli   raised  outhouse  ahtne  "275 

.NiiirilKT  of  li(ius(  s  willi  sini]ile  pit  298 

Xiniilier  (if  liouses  with  pit  witli  cover  60 

Xiirrd)er  of  houses  with   jiit   with  ef)\er  and   roof  8 

lilt;  sriiKorxDixci.s  oi-  'iiii:   iiorsK. 

The  avei'age  si/,e  of  the  lots  upon  which  the  houses  ai'e  built  nuiy  be 
estimated  at  ."iOO  sfpuire  meteis,  though  there  are  sections  of  tlie  town  in 
which  tlie  lots  are  mucli  smaller  iliaii  ihis.  The  house  is  usually  built 
on  one  corner  of  the  lot,  so  thai  in  most  instances  there  is  ample  space 
])etween  tlie  houses.  Occasionally  a  small  numlter  of  houses  are  grouped 
together,  being  onl\  about  a  meter  ajiart.  'i'bere  are  no  "'hack  alleys." 
'I'he  streets  \ary  from  .">  to  S  meters  in  width.  Little  wt)rk  is  done  on 
ilieni,  and  the  middle  of  the  street  is  usually  ankle  deep  in  dust  in  dry 
weather,  and  in  wet  wealber  still  deeper  in  mud.  there  being  no  storm- 
water  drainage  e\cept  ibr  liiilc  pi<i\  idcil  ii\   tlie  natural  slope  of  the  land. 
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'riic  )>riii<-i])al  defects  within  the  yard  ai(.'  the  imid  puddle  imdrr  the 
kitfheii,  already  allu(hMl  to.  and  the  aecuiiiulaliuns  of  lUth  due  to  the 
keeping  of  animals.  A  ^()(»(l  deal  of  litter  accumulates,  such  as  fallen 
leaves,  dead  wt'eds.  vlcr  hulls,  straw,  shavings  from  hamboo  work,  etc., 
and  this  is  swept  into  a  liea])  and  hurned  out  of  dooi'S  daily  or  whenever 
the  weathei'  ])erinits.  inio  this  lire  go(!S  also  such  solid  kitchen  waste  as 
escape  the  attention  of  the  laniily  pig. 

Almost  every  family  has  one  oi'  more  dogs,  a  few  chickens,  and  a  pig. 
The  dogs  and  chickens  take  care  of  themseh^es  and  contribute  compara- 
tively little  to  unsanitary  conditions,  'i'he  ])igs  also  run  loose,  except 
for  a  month  or  two  before  shuightering.  when  they  are  confined  in  a 
sty  and  are  well  cared  foi'.  A  small  pig.  intended  to  be  consumed  by  the 
owner  ajul  his  family  and  friends,  will  frequently  he  kept  in  a  corner  of 
the  kitchen.  It  is,  however,  the  owners  of  caiabaos  and  horses  who  live 
in  the  most  unsanitary  surroundings  to  be  found  in  the  town.  The 
carabaos  are  in  the  fields  by  day,  either  at  work,  or  grazing,  but  at  night 
the  timid  owner  wishes  them  under  his  eye  or  within  hearing.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  comparatively  small  nund)er  of  horses  in  the  town, 
which  are  principally  used  in  traffic  with  the  near-hy  towns  of  Fasig  and 
Antipole.  The  carabao  usually  lies  in  a  corner  of  the  yard  but  a  small 
shed  with  feed  trough  and  board  tioor  is  usually  huilt  for  the  horse. 
The  accumulations  of  dung,  urine,  feed  waste,  etc.,  are  allowed  to  remain 
until  at  times  the  yard  becomes  impassable. 

:\IARIvET. 

The  market  building  is  merely  a  large  thatched  shed,  with  a  dirt 
floor.  There  are  no  walls,  the  front  opens  upon  tlie  street,  the  back 
upon  a  vacant  space,  while  the  sides  are  to  some  extent  closed  in  by 
the  walls  of  adjoining  buildings.  Here  are  to  be  seen  each  morning 
considerable  quantities  of  vegetables,  some  fruits,  eggs,  a  few  fowls,  and 
pork.  A  few  of  the  regular  venders  have  large  tables  on  which  their 
pioduce  is  exhibited.  There  is  always,  however,  a  considerable  con- 
tingent of  occasional  venders  of  small  cpiantities  of  produce  with  two 
or  three  baskets  or  a  mat  spread  on  the  ground.  From  (i  to  7  o'clock 
in  th<^  evening,  when  the  day's  catch  of  fish  comes  in,  is  also  a  lively 
houi'.     Xolhing  but  fish  is  seen  in  the  mai'ket  at  this  time. 

There  is  no  abattoir.  It  is  laie  that  any  animal  except  a  hog  is 
slaughtered,  and  this  is  usually  done  on  the  ju-emises  of  the  ownei*. 

SICKNESS    AND    J.VFANCV. 

Although  there  is  now  a  native  physician  resident  in  Taytay,  the 
majority  of  the  people  when  they  are  sick  do  not  call  him.  but  either 
do  without  medicines,  or  prefer  the  services  of  an  '"herb  doctor,''  of 
whom  there  are  a  number  in  Taytay.  Whether  this  is  ^\uv  to  indifference, 
or  to  lack   of  confidence,   oi    to    imdiility   or    unwillingness   to   pay   the 

89838 4 
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scale  of  charges  usually  exacted  by  a  native  physician,  I  am  unal)le 
to  sav.  There  is  some  fear  of  "drug  store"  medicine,  as  contrasted  with 
roots.  Ijarks,  etc..  wliich  are  obtained  in  the  neigliboi-liood.  due  to  tlie 
idea  that  the  former  are  poisonous  and  the  latter  not.  Nevertheless,  in 
about  two  months,  more  than  a  tliousand  persons  \(iiuiitai-ily  presented 
tliemselves  at  our  clinic,  and  there  were  numerous  re(|uests  to  see  those  who 
weie  too  sick  to  come. 

The  houses  afford  no  better  accoiiiiiio(hili(ins,  ;iiiil  no  more  eomroi-t.  for 
tlu'  sick  tlian  foi-  the  well.  'Die  patient  lies  on  ;i  mat  on  the  floor, 
usually  with  a  cotton  bhmket  over  Jiim.  lie  is  entirely  dej)endent  upon 
the  family  and  neighbors  for  attention,  and  gets  plenty  of  it  such  as 
it  is.  but  much  of  it  is  misdireeteil.  'i'lie  ])re\aleiit  idea  that  euii'eiits 
of  air  are  not  good  for  tin-  sick  causes  them  to  shut  uj)  the  house  as 
tight  as  possible.  Neither  light  nor  air  is  admitted,  'i'lie  room,  and 
iiuleed  the  eutiie  house,  is  filb'd  with  sympathizing  lu'ighboi's  at  all  hours 
of  the  day  and  niglit  if  the  patient  is  suffering  from  an  acute  and 
dangerous  disease.  Sick  diet  consists  of  rice  cooked  very  soft,  or  of  the 
bi-oth  strained  from  this.  This  is  fed  to  the  ])atieiit  as  long  as  he  can 
swallow,  and.  needless  to  say,  often  to  his  detriment,  'i'he  "herb  doctor" 
acquires  through  ex])erience  a  knowledge  of  the  syini)toms  of  the  com- 
moner diseases  of  the  locality,  and  of  some  of  the  properties  of  medicinal 
])lants  of  the  neigliborhood.  The  latter  are  known  to  furnish  reliable 
purgatives,  counterirritants.  and  sedatives,  and  it  is  claimed  that  some 
of  the  plants  luive  alioit  i  I'aeieiit    and   ant  iperlodic   properties. 

Obstetrics  is  pi'acticed  as  a  separate  art  by  old  women  who  are  ignorant 
of  the  first  ])rincii)les  of  cleanliness.  Luckily,  few  abnormal  lal)Ors 
occur.  A  length  of  cloth  is  ofleii  passed  ai'ound  the  body  of  the  ])ar- 
turient  and  traction  made  on  the  mils  with  the  idea  of  assisting  in  the 
ex]nilsion  of  the  child.  After  tuith.  ttie  cord  is  cut  and  tied,  a  pad  of 
rags,  not  ahvavs  of  the  cleanest,  is  secured  ovei-  the  innliilinis  by  a  band. 
and  the  child  is  wia])|)ed  in  a  clotli.  The  motlici-  does  not  get  up  for 
a  week,  and  leaves  the  house  for  the  llrst  time  when  the  child  is  baptized; 
that  is,  thirty  to  I'oi-In  days  after  conlinement. 

The  mother  ]>ractieally  always  nurses  her  infant.  The  latter  is  usually 
n<)t  weaiU'd  until  it  is  "i  yeais  old.  aiul  sometimes  not  until  it  is  3.  It 
is  not  uncommon  to  see  two  children  of  dilferent  ages  nursing  from  the 
same  mother.  On  the  other  hand,  the  infant's  diet  is  not  breast  milk 
alone.  Iiicc  feeding  is  u.-^ually  begun  at  three  oi-  four  months  of  age  and 
]iei-ha]>s  c-auses  the  enlargement  of  the  abdomen  which  is  so  striking^ 
noticeable  in  the  children. 

Funerals  ustudly  take  jilaee  either  in  the  early  forenoon  or  late  after- 
nodii  ;ind  within  t wi'nly-l'oiir  hours  of  the  death.  Delay  only  occurs  when 
some  mend)ei-  of  tin-  family  is  absent,  and  there  is  hope  (»f  Ids  being  able 
to  Ite  ]Mcsent  in  a  few  hours  or  a  day  imue.  All  the  details  of  the  burial 
are   atteiuled    to   by   relatives  or   friends   of  the   deceased.     The   Ixtdy    is 
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waslu'd.  (Iri'sscd  in  its  hest  c-lotliiiii;'.  ;iiiil  \vra|iji('(l  in  a  mat  wliich  serves 
as  cotlin  or  w  in(lin<i-  sheet.  'I'he  body  is  eari'ied  to  the  grave  upon  a  soit 
of  haniniock  eonstnieted  of  bamboo  slats  and  slung  from  a  bamboo  pole 
on  the  shonhlers  of  two  men,  who  are  relieved  in  relays.  After  the 
fuiieial.  those  [>i-esent  return  to  llu' bouse  of  the  (U'ceased  wbei'e  a  funeral 
feast  is  | in 'pa red. 

'I'llI-:    HKT'Pi:i!    (M.ASS    OF    INIIABITAXTS. 

Such  are  tlie  conditions  under  which  the  greater  part  of  the  po])ulation 
of  Taytay  imdergo  tlieir  daily  existence.  The  changes  wliich  take  place 
as  we  climl)  the  rounds  of  the  social  ladder  are  much  moi-e  in  tlie  direction 
of  better  niatei'ial  possessions  than  in  that  of  improved  habits  and  genuine 
comfort.  Jm})rovement  is  first  shown  in  the  construction  of  the  house, 
in  the  proportion  between  the  amount  of  wood  and  lighter  materials 
employed,  the  lieight  of  doors,  etc.  \\'hile  in  the  more  ordinary  houses 
the  supports  are  the  sole  portions  that  are  of  wood,  each  advance  in 
material  w('ll-I)eing  is  marked  1)y  tlie  additional  use  of  wood  in  construc- 
tion: iii'st  the  floor  joints  and  principal  members  of  the  roof  frame,  next 
the  steps  and  the  door  and  window  frames,  then  the  sides,  until  tlie  entire 
house,  except  the  thatched  roof  and  the  floor  of  bamboo  lath,  is  con- 
structed of  wood.  The  final  dignity  of  stone  foundation,  floors  of  wide 
smooth  boards,  and  roof  of  galvanized  iron,  is  attained  by  only  one  house 
in  Taytay. 

80  it  is  also  with  regard  to  furniture.  Tlie  possessor  of  a  few  chairs, 
a  table,  and  a  small  mirror  has  climbed  a  step  or  two  in  the  social  scale, 
and  when  the  principal  room  is  lined  with  chairs,  and  there  is  a  l)ed 
(reserved  for  distinguished  visitors),  a  clothes  press  of  hardwood,  and 
sufficient  dishes  to  set  a  table,  the  owner  is  likely  to  l)e  one  of  the 
prinripales. 

An  individual's  social  staticm  is  indicated  also  fairly  accui-ately  by  liis 
clothing.  (_)n  Sundays  and  gala  occasions,  the  well-to-do  man  will  appear 
in  ])ublic  in  just  such  clothing  as  is  worn  by  his  white  acquaintances, 
tile  oi'dinarv  clothing  serving  for  underwear.  However,  just  as  soon  as 
lie  is  at  liome  and  in  private,  he  removes  the  outside  clothing  and  again 
a])[)ears  in  shirt  and  drawers.  The  ladies  of  the  family  do  not  change 
the  style  of  their  clothing,  luit  use  much  handsomer  matci'ial.  Tlie. 
younger  ones  appeal'  in  gay  colors,  the  older  ones  in  more  sober  ones. 

Among  these  more  well-to-do  natives  in  Taytay  very  little  change  will 
be  found  in  tlie  kitclien.  ])erhaps  nothing  more  than  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  fireplaces.  The  oidinarv  diet  I'emains  the  same  exce])t  that 
fisb  occupies  a  more  prominent  place,  and  meat  appears  oftener.  The 
Ingienic  conditions  outside  of  the  house  are  likely  to  be  worse,  due  to 
the  ability  of  the  occujiant  to  purchase  and  kee]>  a  larger  numlier  of 
animals. 
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Table  1. — Summary  of  findings. 


,  .    .     ..  Num- 

Examinations  and  infections.      ^gj. 


Persons  examined j  1>000 

Persons  Infected 9^^ 

Persons  infected  with— 

Ascaris ^'^^ 

Trichuris '''^^ 

HookivDims 116 

Stronnyloide^ " 

Oxyurig i  4 


Per 

cent. 


,  .   J    ^.  1  Num- 

Examinations  and  infections.       ^^^j. 


Per 

cent. 


82.  9 

77.0 

11.6 

0.7 

0.4 


Persons  infected  with— 

Amii'ba 

Ciliates 

Flagellates 

Encysted  protozoa 

Total  infections 1,821      182.1 

Intestinal  worms  alone" 1,726,    172.6 


27 

2.7 

2 

0.2     - 

55 

5.5    t 

11 

1.1 

»  Microscopic  examination  of  the  fresh  sputum  of  110  persons  and  of  ^^^^^^ 
urine  of  26  persons  respectively  failed  to  show  ova  of  Paracjommus  and  of  Scmstosoma. 
There  was  no  clinical  evidence  of  these  infections. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  inauguration  of  the  work  at  Taytay  offered  an  opportunity  for  the 
first  time  to  determine  the  frequency  of  infection  with  intestinal  parasites 
in  a  normal  and  fairly  typical  Filipino  community.  Practically  all  of  our 
previous  knowledge  of  this  subject  m  the  Philippines  has  been  based  upon 
the  results  of  work  done  at  Bilibid  Prison,  m  the  hospitals  of  Manila  and 
in  militaiy  organizations.  From  these  results  certain  tentative  deduc- 
tions have  been  made  with  regard  to  the  rates  of  infection  with  the 
various  parasites  in  question  which  might  be  expected  in  the  Philippine 
population  as  a  whole.  It  is  our  purpose  in  presenting  the  results  found 
at  Taytav  to  consider  in  conjunction  -Nvith  them  these  earlier  figures  and 
to  draw  such  conclusions  as  may  be  warranted  regarding  the  true  signifi- 
cance of  these  infections  in  the  Philippines  in  tlie  liglii  of  our  additional 
knowledge  concerning  them. 

^Assistant    surgeon,   United    States   Navy;    detailed   medical    /.oologist    to   the 
Biological  Laboratory,  Bureau  of  Science.  _^__ 
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We  believe  tliat  the  real  importance  of  intestinal  infections  witli  animal 
parasites,  and  especially  with  hookworms,  as  a  factor  in  Philippine 
hygienic  and  industrial  conditions  is  still  far  fi-oiii  Ijeing"  satisfactorily 
deteiniiiieil  and  that  it  will  not  be  deter'mined  witli  a  precision  and 
definiteiiess  in  liarniony  with  the  pi-esent  standards  of  medical  science 
until  much  Jiiore  work  has  heen  iloiie  in  the  provincial  districts  them- 
selves where  the  people  can  he  stuilied  under  representative  conditions. 
We  believe  that  already  deductions  ha\e  been  made  with  regai'd  to  the 
medical  importance  of  certain  pai'asite-  wiiicb  go  far  beyond  wliat  the 
actual  known  facts  will  wai'i-ant  and  in  pi'e>enting  this  latest  contribution 
(o  our  knowledge  of  tliese  infections  we  shall  limit  ourselves  to  such  con- 
clusion- as  appear  justifiable  upon  grounds  positi\ely  ascertained  hy  the 
results  of  Avork  actually  done  in  the  Islands. 

In  the  studies  performed  at  Taytay  as  in  the  work  done  at  Bilibid 
J'j-ison.  only  one  cover-glass  preparation  of  the  stool  was  examined  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  and  it  is  realized  that  light  infections  were 
pioliably  missed  frequently.  Most  of  the  stools  were  passed  after  a  dose 
of  cpsom  salts  though  numy  were  collected  from  people  without  such 
previous  treatment,  '^riie  great  majority  of  the  specimens  Avei-e  examined 
the  same  morning  they  were  passed,  usually  within  two  or  three  hours, 
hut  frequently  a  specimen  would  be  kept  over  night  before  being  brought 
to  us,  necessitating  care  in  order  to  avoid  confusing  the  embryos  of 
hookwoi'ms  and  Sfrotigyloides  and  undoubtedly  reducing  sonu'what  the 
number  of  infections  found  with  intestinal  protozoa.  The  number  of 
such  old  specimens  examined  was  not  sufficiently  great  however  to  account 
in  any  great  measure  for  the  inai'kecl  disparity  between  our  findings  at 
Taytay  and  those  of  ourselves  and  of  other  workers  elsewhere  with  regard 
to  the  frequency  of  intestinal  annvhiv  and  flagellates  in  the  Philippines. 

In  addition  to  llie  usual  clinical  I'ccord  kept  of  all  cases,  patients  in- 
fe(;ted  with  hookwoi'ms  and  with  tiiiia-ba'  were  specially  studied  and  ]iotes 
made  of  the  pi'esence  or  absence  of  symptoms  arising  from  these  infections. 

'^riie  distrit)Ut  ion  of  the  \arious  infections  in  different  ages  and  in  the 
two  sexes  offers  some  |)oints  of  interest. 

,\(iK    AM)    SJOX    J)I.sTltllit'TION. 

The  prevalence  of  infections  in  males  and  in  females  and  in  various 
age  groups  is  sliown  in  Tables  'i,  ;5,  4,  and  5. 

In  general  the  age  and  sex  distribution  agrees  with  that  which  has 
been  found  in  other  localities. 

.\Tiy  significant  differences  in  tlie  frequency  of  infection  in  the  se.xes 
or  in  the  diffei'ent  age  groups  will  be  considered  under  the  head  of  each 
])arasite  separately. 
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skx  distribution. 
Table  2. 


Num 
exa 
ine( 

I                     1 
Infected.          Ascaris. 
ber 

Trichnris. 

Hook-      1      Strongy- 
worms.             loides. 

m- ^ 

^-       Num-     Per 
ber.      cent. 

1 

Num-!  Per 
ber.  jcent. 

1 

Num-   Per 
ber.    cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

■  488   .     465       95.3 
'507         489  i     96.4 

390 
435 

79.9 
85.8 

369     75.6 
394  !  77.7 

84 
32 

17.2 
6.6 

4 
3 

0.8 
0.16 

Oxyuris. 

Amoeba. 

Ciliates. 

Flagel- 
lates. 

Encysted 
protozoa. 

Total 
infections. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num-   Per 
ber.    cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num-      Per 
ber.      cent. 

Males            - 

1 
3 

0.2 
0.6 

14       2.9          1 
13       2.6          1 

0.2 
0.2 

19 
24 

3.9 
4.7 

3 

6 

0.6       881  1  180.5 
1.2  :     909     179.3 

j    Females 

•■>  Five  examinations  not  included  ;  specimens  sent  to  laboratory  without  giving  sex  of 
patient. 

The  figures  in  males  differ  materially  in  several  instances  from  those 
obtained  from  prisoners  at  Bilibid  Prison  -  as  follows :  Infected  with 
ascaris  at  Bilibid,  26  per  cent;  with  trichuris,  59  per  cent;  with  hook- 
worms, 52  per  cent;  witli  aina'ba.  23  per  cent;  witli  ciliates  and  flagellates, 
21   per  cent. 

Table  3. — Age  distribution  of  infections. 


Age  (years). 

Total 
number 
exam- 
ined. 

Total 
infected. 

Ascaris. 

Trichuris. 

Hook- 
worms. 

Strongy-      1 
loides. 

Num-     Per 
ber.      cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

1 

Num-    Per 

ber.    cent. 

Num-    Per 
ber.    cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

2.0 

0.8 

0.4 
0.4 
1.5 

Under  2 

73 
100 
127 

53 
227 
250 
137 

46       63.0 
96       96. 0 

39 

87 

.53.4 
87.0 

22     30.1 
75  !  75.0 

0   

u 
2 
1 
0 

1 
1 

2  to  4 

1 
4 
11 
37 
42 
17 

1.0 
3.2 
20.8 
16.3 
17.0 
12.4 

5  to  9          

126 
53 
221 
248 
137 

99.2 
100.0 
97.4 
99.0 
100.0 

119 

93.7 

108 

8.5.0 

10  to  14               .        - 

50 
194 
203 
110 

94.3 

85.5 
81.0 
80.3 

44 
177 
204 
112 

83.0 
78.0 
81.6 
81.7 

15  to  29 

30  to  49 

50  and  over -  _ 

rnderl5 _    _ 

1 

»353 
"614 

321 
606 

90.9 
98.7 

295 
507 

83.6 
82.6 

249 
493 

70.5 
80.3 

16       4. 5 
96     15. 6 

3 

0.8 

15  and  over 

4 

0.7 

"  Thirty-three  examinations  not  included  ;   age  of  patients  not  determined. 
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Table  3. — Age  distribution  of  infections — Continued. 


Oxyuris. 

Ama-ba. 

Ciliates. 

t:.!  „  u  .  o     Enevsted        Total  in- 
Flagellates.    protozoa.   ,      factions. 

.■\ge  (yc-ars). 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

1.4 
1.0 
0.8 

0.4 

Num- 
ber. 

0 

2 
3 
0 
9 
7 
6 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

rnder2 

1 
1 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 

2.0 
2.4 

4.0 
2.8 
4.4 

0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
1 
0 

1.9 

3 

8 
7 
4 
10 

4.1 
8.0 

•   .5.5 
7.5 
4.4 
4.0 

'    .5.8 

0 
1 

1 

1.0 
0.8 

65 
177 
244 
110 
431 
469 

89.0 
177.0 
192. 1 
207.5 
189.9 
187.6 

2  to  4 -    

5  to  9 

10  to  14. — 

0 

1.5  to  29                 

2       0.9 
1       0.4 
1  '    0.7 

30  to  49 

0.4 

10 

8 

258 

188.3     I 

Under  15 

3 

1 

0.8 
0.2 

5 
22 

1.4 
3.6 

1 
1 

0.3 
0.2 

22 
28 

6.2 
1    4.6 

2       0.6 

4       0.7 

.590 
1.158 

108.8 
188.6 

15  and  over 

' 



Table  4. — Age  dislribul ion  of  infections,  males. 


Age  (years).          ; 

Total 
number 

Total 
infected. 

Ascaris. 

Trichuris. 

Hook- 
worms. 

Strongy- 
loides. 

exam- 
ined. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num-    Per 
ber.    cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num-     Per 
ber..    cent. 

Under  2 

2  to  4 

37 

53 

21 

51 

56.8 
96.2 
100.0 
100.0 
97.5 
98.3 
100.0 

17     45.9 
44     83.0 
54     98.8 
19   100.0 
100  1  83.3 
92     76. 7 
.55     77.5 

10 

41 
47 
15 
92 

27.0 
77.4 
83.9 
78.9 

0 
1 

5  1 

1.9 

.5.4 

26.3 

0   

1  1.9 

5  to  9 __. 

10  to  14  . 

56          r,6 

19  1        19 

120  !      117 

120         118 

71           71 

0   1 

0  ! '; 

15  to  29 

76.7-       28  !  23.3  1          1  '    0.8    1 

30  to  49-- 

96     80.0         30  1  25.0  '          1       0.8 

.50  and  over . 

57     80.0  j      13     18.4             2 

2.8     1 

Under  L5 

15  and  over 

105  1      147 
311  j      306 

89. 1 
98.4 

134     81.2  j     113  j  (i8.5  j        9  ;     5.5            1 
247     79.4       245     7«.8  i      71  i  22.8            4 

0.6     1 
1.3    , 

1                                    11                          1              I 

Age  (years). 

Oxyuris. 

Amoeba. 

Ciliates.    |  Flagellates. 

Encysted  |        Total        | 
protozoa.       infections. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num 
ber. 

-    Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num-    Per 
ber.    cent. 

1 

Num- 
ber. 

Per    Num- 
cent.  1  ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Under  2 

0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 

0 
1 

1.9 

0 
0 
0 

1 

i       0 
;       0 

1       ^ 

.5.3 

1       2.7 

0  i- 

4       1.7 
0   

4       3.3 

0 

0 

0 

0, 

2 

28 

1 
7.5.7 

166.0 

2  to  4 

1.7 

88 
108 

40 
232 
228 
137 

5  to  9 

0 
0 

192.8 

1     10  to  14 

210.5     ' 

15  to  29 

0.8 

4  1    3.3 

\        4       3.8 

4       5. 6 

193.3    ' 

30  to  49 

4       3.3 

6       8.5 

1       0.8 
0   

190.0 
192.9     , 

.50  and  over     

rnd.TlS 

1 

0 

1        1  i    0.6 
12  '    3.9 

1 

0.6  1        5  1    3.0 

1    264  1  160.0    1 

1     1 

1 

0-3 

14  '    4.5 

3 

0.9 

.597 

192.0 

1 

1 r^""" 

1 

1 
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Table   5. — Age  di-sti  ibiition  of  infect ioii.'i,  females. 


Total 

Total 
infected. 

i 
Ascaris. 

Trichuris. 

Hook-      i 
worms. 

Strongy- 
loides. 

Age  (years). 

number 
exam- 
ined. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per  1 
cent. 





Under  2 

36 

25 

69.4 

22 

61.1 

12 

33.3 

0 



0 

2  to  4 

47 

45 

95.7 

43 

91.5 

34 

72.3 

0 

1 

2.1 

5  to  9 

71 
34 

70 
34 

98.6 
100.0 

65 
31 

91.5 
91.2 

61 
29 

85.9 
85.3 

1 
6 

1.4 
17.6 

1 
0 

1.4 



10  to  14 

15  to  29  . 

107 
130 
66 

104 

130 

66 

97.2 
100.0 
100.0 

94 

111 

55 

87.9 
85.4 
83.3 

85     79.4 

108     83. 1 

55  '  83.3 

9 

8.4 

0 
0 
0 



30  to  49   .      

12       9.2 
4       6.1 

50  and  over .  -  . 

■     Under  15 

188 
303 

174  1 
300 

92.6 
99.0 

161 
260 

85.6 
85.8 

136     71. 8 

248  !  81.5 

1 

7       3.7 
25      8.3 

2 
0 

1.1 

1    15  and  over . 

Age  (years). 

Oxyuris 

1 

.\m(eba. 

Ciliates. 

Flagellates. 

Encysted 
protozoa. 

Total 
infections. 

i 

1 

1 

1 

Num- 
ber. 

Pe 
cen 

r   Num 
t.    ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num-    Per 
ber.    cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num-'  Per 
ber.    cent. 

1 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Under  2 

1 

2. 

8  \        0 

0    

2 

5.5 

0  ' 

37 

102.8 

2  to  4                -        - 

1 

9 

4           3 

2.1 
4.2 

0  ! 

0 
3 

4.2 

1        1       2.1 
I        1        1.4 

81 
136 

172.3 
191.6 

5  to  9 

1       1. 

10  to  M 

0    .... 

0 

0  .-_A. 

'4 

11.8 

1        0    

70 

205. 9 

1.^  to  29 

0    — - 

5 

4.7 

0  1 

6 

1     5.6 

i        0  j 

199 

186.0 

30  to  49 

0   -  — 

3  j     2.3 

1       0.8 

6  1     4.0 

1        0  1 

241 

185.3 

1    fiU  and  over 

Under  15 

0    _._. 

_.        l;    1.5 

0    

2       3.0 

1  '     1.5 

118 

163.6 

3  ,     1 

6           4 
9 

2.1 
3.0 

0  1-      .._ 

9  1     5.3 

2 

1 

1.1 
0.3 

1     324  i  172.3    1 

].')  and  over 

0 

1 

1 

0.3 

<      14 

\ 

4.6 

5.58 

184.2 

INTESTI^TAL    WORMS. 

The  results  of  the  examinations  at  Taytay  agree  witli  those  of  the 
otlier  series  in  showing  the  Filipinos  almost  universally  infected  with 
intestinal  worms.  Of  the  4,106  prisoners  examined  at  Bilibid  al)out 
84  per  cent  were  infected;  of  the  385  women  and  children  in  Manila. 
89  per  cent.  At  Taytay,  infections  with  intestinal  worms  were  found  in 
96  (95.9)  per  cent. 

The  average  numboi-  of  infections  with  intestinal  worms  for  each 
100  persons  examined  ( indicating  multiplicity  of  infection)  was  172.6 
at  Taytav,  138.7  among  ^lanila  women  and  (hildron.  and  14'?  among 
Bilibid  prisoners. 

Referring  to  Table  2,  it  will  he  noted  that  tliere  is  practically  no  dif- 
ference bet  we. /n  the  sexes  with  regard  to  the  percentage  infected  or  to  the 
average  number  of  infections  per  100.  though  tlie  prevalence  of  certain 
individual  parasites  differs  materially. 
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W'itli  rc'fiard  to  tlu'  prevalence  of  worms  in  ilic  xaiious  age  grou}Df:, 
('J'ables  3,  4,  5)  little  difference  is  noted  in  the  total  proportion  infected 
and  the  average  number  of  infections,  excepting  that  the  figures  are 
lower  for  those  less  than  2  years  old  (nursing  children).  Still,  over 
60  per  cent  of  these  were  infected  and  they  averaged  nearly  ninety 
infections  to  a  hundred.  Here  again  ilif  rate  of  infection  with  the 
individual  parasites  varies  considerably  in  the  ditferent  groups. 

ASCARI.S    I.NKlXflOXS. 
82.9  per  cent. 

Iioundwornis  were  the  parasities  most  frecpicntly  eneounlercd.  and 
they  were  miicli  more  prevalent  in  the  Taytay  population  than  among 
either  the  Bilibid  prisoners  (2G  ])er  cent)  or  the  ^Manila  women  and 
i-liildren  (53  per  cent).  They  were  somewhat  moi'c  common  among 
females  (85.8  per  cent)  than  among  males  (7!).i>  per  cent),  and  anmng 
children  hetween  2  and  14  years  of  age  than  in  other  ages.  Female 
children  between  2  and  14  years  gave  over  91  per  cent  of  Ascaris 
infections. 

Among  older  age  groups  Asiaris  and  Trirlim-is  aiT  about  ('(lually 
prevalent. 

rUK  IllKIS. 

In  the  results  at  Bilibid  and  for  the  women  and  children  in  Manila 
whipworms  were  the  most  prevalent  of  intestinal  parasites  (59  and  86 
per  cent  respectively.)  At  Taytay,  Triclnin's  was  found  in  77  per  cent 
of  the  people,  being  second  in  frequency  to  Asraris  alone;  and  these  two 
woi-ms  together  gave  1590  of  the  total  1726  infections  with  intestinal 
worms. 

The  whipworm  infections  at  Taytay  were  very  evenly  distributed 
proportionately  in  the  two  sexes  and  among  the  various  age  groups  (see 
Tables  2  to  5),  only  tlie  children  under  2  years  of  age  showing  any 
marked  dilTerence  fi-om  otlu-r  groups. 

llOOKWdKM     IMKCriOXS. 

Only  116  infections  witii  hookworms  were  found  among  the  1,000 
persons  examined  at  Taytay.  an  average  of  only  11.6  per  cent,  and  this 
has  oecasioned  (•onsid(.'i-abl(>  surprise.  .\n  infrction  of  (ii>  prr  cent  has 
been  reported  frtun  lMiili[)j)ine  Scouts,  50  por  cent  from  Jiilibid  prisoners, 
and  Stiles  aiul  (Jariison  reported  10  per  ct-nt  in  American  soldiers  two 
years  after  they  had  left  the  Philippines. 

It  m\ist  be  noti'd  that  all  the  figures  are  based  ujton  the  cxamiiuition 
of  adult  males,  and  when  the  results  at  Taytay  are  considered  for  ditferent 
sexes  and  ages  (see  Tables  4.  5.  d  )  the  disparity  is  not  so  remarkable, 
though  still  great. 

•Ml    males    examined    at    Taytay    gave    K.'J    per    rent     infected    with 
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li(i()k\\(ii-iiis :  JV'inalrs,  (i.(i  pci-  cciil.  Adults  (oNcr  1.")  years)  gave  15.(5 
pel-  cent,  ehildi'i'ii  4..")  per  eeiit.  'Flu  ."ill  adult  males  gave  71  infections 
or  22.S  per  cent,  and  of  these  71  cases,  58  were  l)etween  tiie  ages  of 
15  and  50  years.  In  otlier  words,  of  the  1  l(i  liookwornis  infections, 
58  or  exactly  half  were  amoug  the  "iin  males  between  tlu'  ages  of  15 
and  50.  giving  a  rate  of  'i4.'i  ]H'r  cent. 

IDKXTITY    OF     PARASITES. 

Specimens  were  seeurecl  fiom  about  one-Jit'th  of  the  cases  and  were 
all  of  the  "new  world""  hookwoiin,  Nccdlor  arncricanus. 

SEVERITY    OF    INFECTIONS. 

Of  the  116  infectious,  there  was  no  one  which  showed  more  than 
from  one  to  five  ova  to  the  average  cover-glass  preparation  and  the 
greatest  number  of  worms  recovered  after  treatment  in  any  one  case  was 
foui-teen. 

CLINICAL    MANIFESTATIONS. 

In  view  of  the  small  number  of  worms  present  in  the  cases  of  infection 
with  hookworms,  any  severe  clinical  numifestations  Avould  not  be  expected. 

However,  in  view  of  the  interest  taken  in  hookworm  infections  in 
the  Philippines  the  past  two  or  three  years,  it  was  thought  highly  desirable 
to  investigate  thoroughh'  and  to  demonstrate  as  clearly  as  possible  the 
actual  medical  importance  of  hookworms  in  the  conditions  as  found 
at  Taytay. 

A  Tallquist  Imemoglobin  test  was  made  of  the  blood  of  71'^  persons 
who  presented  themselves  at  the  clinic.  Of  this  number  20  or  'Z.S  per 
cent  were  recorded  with  less  than  50  per  cent  of  normal  haemoglobin. 
Most  of  these  were  just  under  50  per  cent.  Two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  of  the  713  patients  tested  for  hsemogiobin,  or  a  fraction  over  38  per 
cent,  were  recorded  with  lu^tween  50  and  80  per  cent.  Here  again  by 
far  the  greater  number  approached  the  higher  figure.  Four  hundred 
and  seventeen,  or  about  58  per  cent,  gave  a  haemoglobin  test  of  over  80 
per  cent.  These  figures  indicate  roughly  that  there  was  severe  anaemia 
present  in  something  less  than  3  per  cent  of  the  people  examined,  a 
mild  ana'iuia  in  about  Ms  per  cent,  and  noi-mal  luvnioglobin  in  al)oul  (iO 
per  cent. 

That  the  hookwoi-ni  infections  can  not  Ix;  held  accountalile  for  the 
ananiiia  found  at  Taytay  is  ap])arent  from  the  facts  that  only  3  of  the 
20  patients  in  whom  the  luiMuoglobin  i-egistered  below  50  per  cent  and 
only  21  of  the  375  patients  in  whom  it  was  between  50  and  80  per  cent, 
were  infected  with  hookworms,  while  61  of  the  356  patients  giving 
roughly  a  normal  haemoglobin  estimate  were  infected  with  hookworms. 
In  other  words,  the  percentage  of  hasmoglobin  in  the  hookwoi-m  cases  was 
rather  higher  on  tbe  wbole  tlum  in  the  cases  not  so  infected.  This  is 
gra]iliically  shown  in  tbe  following  table. 
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Comparative  hcemoglohin  tests  of  hookworm  and  other  cases. 


Percentage  of  h;eiiioglobin. 


Number  of  patients  Number  of  patients 
not  infected  with         infected  with 
hookworms.  hookworms. 


Under  50 
50  to  79.. 
80  to  84.. 
85  to  90-. 
Over  90.. 

Under  80 
Over  80.. 


Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

17 

2.7 

3 

3.5 

254 

40.5 

21 

24.7 

176 

28.0 

21 

24.7 

150 

23.9 

27 

31.8 

30 

4.8 

13 

15.3 

271 
356 


43.3 
56.7 


28. 2 
71.8 


or  the  tliiir  liookwoi'iii  cases  having  less  than  50  pei'  cent  ha^Mnogiobiii, 
one  coniplained  of  ga.^tric  pain  and  vomiting  and  gave  a  historv  of  mala- 
ria; the  second,  was  afflicted  with  nephritis  and  mitral  regurgitation; 
in  the  thii'd  no  cause  for  the  aniemia  was  found;  very  few  hookworm 
ova  were  present  and  no  worms  could  h(>  found  in  the  stool  saved  after 
the  first  treatment  with  thymol. 


GENERA!^    CONSIDERATIONS. 


The  absence  of  clinical  manifestations,  the  small  number  of  worms 
found  in  ibe  infected  cases,  and  the  low  percentage  of  person.s  infected, 
indicate  that  hookworms  play  a  very  small  part  in  the  sanitary  condi- 
tions encounteied  at  Taytay. 

Practically  all  medical  workers  in  tlic  Philippines  since  American 
occupation  are  in  accord  regarding  the  rarity  of  the  severe  forms  of 
hookworm  disease  and  also  as  to  the  mildness  of  the  average  infection. 
Nearly  all  investigatois,  on  tlie  other  hand  have  re))oited  a  much  higher 
percentage  of  the  people  infected.  These  investigations,  liowever,  have 
been  almost  exclusively  among  adult  males  in  military  organizations  or 
in  Bilibid  Pj'isoii.  the  work  at  Taylay  being  the  lirst  to  be  coiuhicti'd 
among  a   normal    pojtulation   living   iindei-  Jiatural   conditions. 

The  fact  that  the  adult  males  who  do  most  of  the  work  in  the  lields 
gave  nearly  '^5  ]iei'  cent  infeclfd  with  bookworms  while  wonu'ii  and 
cliildren  gave  only  8.M  and  I.T)  pi-r  i-enl,  respectivd v.  would  indicate 
that  the  infections  arc  ac-'|uired  for  the  most  part  oni  in  the  lields  away 
from  tlie  dwellings  and  the  ])o>sibility  naturally  suggests  itself  that 
soldiers.  esj)ecially  in  the  early  days  in  the  Islaiuls.  were  more  exposed 
to  infectif)!!  in  that  they  were  more  or  less  constantly  wading  streams, 
tramping  through  swanip<  and  marslies  and  camiiing  on  wet  ground. 

The  soil  at  Taytay  is  a  heavy  alluvium  and.  according  to  some  obsei-vers. 
tlie  nature  of  the  soil  is  an  important  factor  in  the  incidence  of  liook- 
worm  infections.      What  part  Ibis  may  play  in  the  I'liilippincs  remains  to 
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be  investigated,  but  the  rarity  oL'  c-linical  evidence  of  liookwonn  disease 
in  sandy  as  well  as  in  clay  districts  would  seem  to  make  it  improbable 
that  any  great  difference  will  be  found  in  this  respect. 

STKONUYLOIDES    AND    OXYL'RIS. 

0.7   per  cent.      0.4   per  cent. 

The  presence  of  these  parasites  has  been  noted  fie([ueiitly  by  various 
workers  in  the  Philippines  but  never  in  a  high  percentage  of  cases. 
Among  the  Bilibid  prisoners  3  per  cent  were  infected  with  Strong yloidcs 
and  0.8  per  cent  witli  O.rijitris.  Manila  children  gave  2  infections  with 
pinwornis  among  1-j8,  or  1.<J()  per  cent.  Strong  in  1901  reported  13 
cases  of  Strongijloidc.'>  (O.G  per  cent)  among  2,179  ])ersons  examined  in 
the  Philippines. 

Adult  specimens  of  pinworms  were  ol)tained  from  two  of  the  Taytay 
cases  and  were  determined  as  Oxyuris  vermicularis  (Linnaeus),  1767. 
No  adult  Sirongyloiilcs  wei'c  .secured,  only  the  ciiibryos  being  found. 

INTESTINAL    PKOTOZOA . 

AMCEBA. 

2.7   per   cent. 

In  various  series  iA  e.vaminations  of  stools  in  the  Pliilippines,  the 
percentage  of  intestinal  anwha'  lepoi'ted  has  varied  from  something 
over  20  per  cent  to  as  high  as  50  and  even  70  per  cent.  In  one  hundred 
autopsies  at  the  Philippine  Medical  School,  Oilman  reported  typical, 
active,  ama^bic  ulceration  of  the  large  intestine  present  in  32  cases.  In 
examinations  at  Bilibid  Prison  2G  per  cent  (Musgrave  and  Clegg)  and 
23  per  cent  ((Tai'rison)  of  the  prisoners  have  been  reported  to  have  motile 
amcehce  in  their  stools. 

.At  Taytay,  the  stools  of  only  27  persons  in  the  thousand  examined 
showed  motile  ama'hce.  Eleven  other  cases  showed  encj'sted  bodies  which 
we  felt  were  probably  aiiueha'  but  the  diagnosis  could  not  be- made  with 
certainty. 

About  one  hundred  specimens  of  fajces  included  in  our  figures  were 
a  day  old  when  brought  to  ns  and  had  these  shown  ameeinc  infections 
proportionately  as  did  the  ollicrs  our  total  figures  would  be  raised  to 
about  30  infections,  or  3  per  cent. 

It  was  a  matter  of  no  little  surprise  to  tliosc  engaged  in  this  woi'k  that 
the  niunber  of  amoebic  infections  shonbl  fall  so  far  shoi-f  of  what  both 
others  and  we  ourselves  had  found  in  previous  examinations  of  Filipinos, 
but  throughout  the  course  of  the  work  and  with  special  care  in  searching 
for  these  infections  the  figures  remained  proportionately  the  same. 

jSTo  attempt  was  made  to  differentiate  between  Eniavuvha  roll  and  E. 
histolytica. 
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There  was  no  preponderance  of  amoebic  infections  in  either  sex  or 
in  any  age  group.  No  infections  appeai-ed  in  chihh'en  niidcr  •?  ^oars 
ohl. 

CLIXICAI,    MANIFESTATIONS. 

Of  1,122  patients  attending  tlie  clinic  during  the  three  months  it 
was  in  pi'ogress,  fiO  had  intestinal  disorders.  Of  these  35  were  diag- 
nosed as  cases  of  d^-sentery.  Of  the  35  cases  of  dysentery.  12  had 
amcehd'  in  their  stools,  leaving  23  cases  of  dysentery  in  whicli  (uiux'ha' 
could  not  be  found  and  15  patients  with  ama>hfp  in  ihcir  stools  who 
showed  no  symptoms  of  amoebic  enteritis,  in  othei'  words,  a  definite 
diagnosis  of  ania?bic  dysentery  was  made  in  only  12  (about  1  per  cent) 
of  the  total  1,122  persons  attending  the  clinic.  Of  these  12  cases,  5 
bad  flagellates  in  tbcir  stools  as  well  as  ainahce. 

One  other  case  witli  dysenteric  symptoms  had  encysted  organisms  in 
bis  stool  wbich  were  pro])ably  itiinvlxv.  The  remaining  cases  with  en- 
cysted organisms  bad   no  sym|>lniii>  df  dysentery. 

There  was  one  questionable  case  of  liver  ahcess  with  no  history  of 
pi-evious  dysentei-y.  The  patient  died  in  April  but  consent  for  an 
auto])sy   coidd    not    be   obtained. 

'IV)  siiiiiiiinrize,  there  were  2T  patients  of  the  1,000  examined,  or  2.7 
per  ceni.  ubo  sliowed  motile  atindxr  in  their  stools.  Tliere  were  35 
cases,  or  3  per  cent,  of  1.122  patients  examined  wbich  were  clinically 
diagnosed  as  dysentei'y.  'i'liei-e  wcic  12  patients  (13  iiiclnding  the  one 
with  eiu-ysted  foi'ins )  wilb  nnnihii  in  tbeir  stools  and  witli  d\'senteric 
symptoms,  or  about  1  per  cent  of  ibose  examined.  Fifteen  bad  (inia'hce  in 
their  stools  witliout  dysenteric  symptoms.  T\\ent\-tbree  bad  dvsenterv 
without  aina'bti. 

KI.A(ii;i,I.ATi;S    AM)    CII.IATKS. 

5.5   per  cent.      0.2   per  cent. 

'{'he  figures  for  these  infections  aic  not  consideinMl  to  lie  of  much 
statistical  value.  Tloth  fiagellates  and  ciliale<  a])peared  muih  less  fre- 
rpiently  than  \\c  bine  been  accustomed  to  liml  tbem  in  other  series  of 
examinations  in  ibe  I'bilippines.  \\  Hilibid  I'rison  we  found  23  per 
cent  of  the  prisoners  to  bavi'  these  organisms   in   tbeir  stools. 

Of  the  two  eases  with  eiliates.  the  organism  in  one  ajtpearcd  to.be 
Bnliiiilidiiiiii  coll.  in  tbe  otber  it  more  closely  resembled  the  saprophytic 
Panninrt  mill  commonly  found  in  water  and  ma\'  bave  been  a  contamina- 
tif)!!.  In  bolb  cases  tbe  <iliales  bad  disa|)|iearcd  aftei-  treatmeiil  for 
A.sriiris. 

Thv  identity  of  tbe  llagellates  was  not  deiei  mined  in  the  majority  of 
the  cases.  .Most  of  tlmse  studie<l  appeared  to  Ite  Cfrrdiiiunds  liiniihiis 
and   it    is  pr<iliable  tliat    most   of  tbe  infections  were  witli   tliis  organism. 
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AI'l'l.K'Al'ION     OF    KKSII.IS. 

It  i>  lUHTSsnry  to  know  liow  I'airlv  ami  li<»\v  a(lc(|uatcly  the  j^Toup  of 
persons  examined  for  any  given  iiifeetiou  represented  tlie  nonnal  popula- 
tion of  tlie  town  of  Taytay  before  tlie  pereentage  of  infection  found  can 
be  interpreted  for  the  ovncial  coinimnnty.  In  oiIi.m'  words,  it  is  essential 
that  the  pres.'iuc  and  amount  of  any  selection  among  the  ])ersons  exam- 
ined, either  by  sex.  a-c.  (uciipation,  condition  of  health,  or  otherwise, 
he  carefully  determined. 

The  results  of  tlic  examination  of  1.000  persons,  or  nearly  one-lifth 
of  the  population.  sh..uld  he  a  fairly  satisfactory  basis  ])rovided  they 
fairlv  ii'preseiit  tbe  community. 

The  amount  of  selection  present  with  regard  to  sex  and  age  is  shown 
in  Table  5,  wberein  is  set  forth  the  proportion  of  the  total  population  of 
Taytav  examined   for   intestinal   parasites  in  tbe  two  sexes  and  in  each 

age  group. 

Seventeen    per    cent    of    the    total    population    were    examined.     'I  be 
amount  of  selection  by  age  or  sex  is  represented,  therefore,  by  tbe  dif- 
ference between  17  and  the  percentage  examined  in  any  age  or  sex  group. 
In  the  results  for  all  males  and  all  females  the  figures  are  17.0  and  17.-2, 
indicating  practically  no  sex  selection.     Likewise  the  total   figures  for 
those  under  15  years  (16.5  per  cent)  and  those  of  15  years  and  over  (17.5 
per  cent)  show  little  difference  in  the  proportion  of  children  and  adults 
examined.     Among  males  alone  and  among  females  alone,  tlie  difference 
between  the  proportion  of  adults  and  children  examined  is  still  less  than 
3  per  cent  and  less  than  2  per  cent,  respectively.     So  far,  therefore,  it 
is  apparent  that  there  was  practically  no  age  or  sex  selection.     As  we  go 
up  the  male  and  female  columns,  however,  taking  the  smaller  age  groups 
se])arately  we  find  certain  groups  represented  in  considerably  higher  or 
lower  proportion  than  the  average.     Among  the  males,  all  the  age  groups 
are  well  within  3  per  cent  of  the  average  proportion  excepting  the  10  to 
17  years  group  which,  with  only  7.8  per  cent  of  the  population  within 
those  ages  examined,  falls  nearly  10  per  cent  below  its  fair  representation. 
.Vmong^tlie  females,  the  various  age  groups  are  less  evenly   represented 
than  among  the  males,  though  no  group  varies  so  far  from  the  average 
as  the  male   10  to   14  year  group.     The  female   10   to   14   year  group 
gives  .nilv   i;{.7  per  cent  and  the  15  to  29  year  group  onlv  fi  per  cent 
examined.     The  30  to  49  year  group,  on  the  other  hand.  sIdws  an  excess 
of  over  5  per  cent  and  the  5  to  9  year  group  an  excess  of  3.5  per  cent. 
These  results  for  the  sexes  separately  find  expression  in  tbe  total  column 
for  each  age  group  in  that   the  10  to   1  I   v.-ar  grou])   falls  >bort   of  the 
average  representation    (17  ].er  cent)   1)V  (l.-i  per  cent  and  tbe  :10  to  49 
year  gi'ou])  shows  an  excess  proportion  by  4.1   ])er  cent. 
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Tahlf:  5. — P) opo)  tion  of  the  population  examined  for  intestinal  parasites  in  each 

sex  and  age  group. 


A»,'f  groups  (years). 


Under  2 

2  to  4 

0  to  9 

10  to  14 

15  to  29 

•M)  to  49 

50  and  over. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Under  15  -.. 
15  and  over. 


In  pop-'  E.\- 
ula-  am- 
tion.     ined. 


312 
300 
245 
735 
611 
367 


37 
53 
56 

19 
1'20 
120 

71 


^^J[.     In  pop-    Ex-      ^f'^f,     In  pop-.  Ex-  I     P" 


213  I 
278; 
347  I 
247  ' 


36 
47 

71 
34 

107 
130 
Oil 


16.9 
16.9 
20. 5 
13.7 
12.0 
22.  7 
19.2 


411 

590 
647 
492 
1.624 
1.1.S3 
710 


73 

100 
127 
53 
227 
250 
137 


1,055       165 
1,713       311 


.2 


1,085 
1,801 


188  ; 

303  I 


17.3 
16.8 


2,140 
3. 517 


353 
614 


Total  population 2,768  I    476        17.2       2,889       491        17.0      5,657 


111  order  to  deteniiinc  approximately  what  changes  would  occur  by 
substituting  in  our  tables  hypothetical  figures  obtained  by  raising  or  lower- 
ing these  dispiopoiiionately  represented  groups  so  that  each  group  exam- 
ined represented  17  per  cent  of  that  group  in  the  general  population, 
assuming  the. same  rate  of  infection  to  be  maintained,  a  hypothetical 
table  was  prepared  and  it  wa.-^  found  tiiat  tiie  number  of  persons  infected, 
the  number  of  infections  per  IdO  persons,  and  the  rate  of  infection  with 
each  parasite  se])arately  was  changed  by  less  than  1  per  cent  in  each  case. 

W  ith  legMid  to  sex  and  age  therefore,  there  was  no  selection  among 
the  persons  examined  which  materially  influences  the  results  obtained. 

division  of  labor  in  the  community  was  so  incompletely  developed  that 
no  classification  by  occui)ation  is  of  much  value.  Rice  farming  and 
fishing  are  the  industries  almost  exclusively  followed,  and  though  a  man 
might  pronounce  himself  a  carpenter,  or  a  musician,  as  frequently  was  the 
case,  upon  in(|iiiry  it  would  nearly  always  be  found  that  a  certain  amount 
of  his  time  would  be  spent  as  a  fisherman  or  in  the  rice  i)addios.  Xeither 
was  it  possilile  lo  (lc(iiiilely  se]»arate  lishenin-ii  IVdiii  farmers  as  man/ 
were  both.  ()ccu[)al ion.  therefore,  was  for  tlie  iiiosi  part  a  (HU'stion  of 
age  or  .'^ex  and  any  iiiatciial  sch'ction  by  occii|>al  ion  would  appear  under 
fhose   heads. 

.\  \cry  large  percentage  of  the  persons  wiio  alleiided  ihr  iliiiie  came 
with  no  complaint  or  with  some  indeliiiite  or  imaginary  one.  Many 
came  in  company  with  sick  friends.  From  as  many  as  possible  of  these 
healthy  persons,  as  well  as  from  the  sick,  sjiecimens  of  faeces  were  exam- 
ined. In  addition,  recej)tacles  for  specimens  of  stools  were  distributed 
promisiuously  through  the  town  either  by  the  town  olVuials  or  by  members 
of  the  expedition  as  the  census  was  taken.     In   other  words,   from  the 
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heiiiiiiiin.y.  our  ciulravov  was  to  make'  our  exaiiiinations  for  parasites  upon 
persons  representative  of  tlie  entire  eomniunity,  and  it  is  Ijelieved  that 
witli  the  caic  taken  there  eould  he  no  material  selection  of  persons  on  the 
uronnd  n\'  the  condition  of  health. 

We  lia\c  .>;-one  into  this  matter  of  selection  of  cases  rather  at  length 
for  the  obvious  leason  that  as  such  selection  is  elindnated,  the  validity  of 
the  results  ohtained  is  strenizihened  and  the  possihilities  of  their  applica- 
tion as  an  index  to  in  feci  ion  in  the  general  popidation  are  hroadened. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  therefore,  that  the  results  ohtained 
l)v  the  examination  of  1,(H)()  persons  in  Taytay,  as  set  forth  in  Table  1, 
mav  saft'ly  he  taken  as  an  index  to  the  amount  of  infection  in  the  entire 
community.  It  is  obvious  that  the  percentages  based  upon  a  large  number 
of  infections  aie  more  reliable  than  those  u])on  a  few  infections,  since 
the  latter  would  be  changed  uuiterially  by  liiiding  but  a  few  additional 
infections. 

The  applicability  of  the  anunint  of  infection  with  the  various  intestinal 
parasites  found  at  T:\vtay  to  the  population  in  other  parts  of  the  Islands 
c-an  be  dealt  with  only  in  general  terms,  and  the  disparity  between  th(> 
Tavtay  results  and  the  results  of  other  series  of  examinations  made  m 
]^[anila  indicate  the  necessity  of  caution  in  making  a  general  application 
of  results. 

However.  Tavtay  was  selected  for  the  work  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
a  comniunit\-  which  would  be  representative  of  a  large  section  of  the 
country,  namely,  the  greater  part  of  central  and  southern  Luzon  inhabited 
by  the  Tagalogs.  In  much  of  this  section  the  conditions  of  soil,  and 
climate,  the  occupation,  and  habits  of  the  people  are  practically  identical 
with  those  in  Taytay  and  for  these  parts  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  jnci<leuce  of  infection  with  the  parasites  in  question  would 
be  about  the  same  as  that  found  at  Taytay.  In  other  regions,  where 
the  country  is  mountainous,  or  the  soil  sandy,  or  in  towns  situated  on  the 
coast,  the  amount  of  probable  infection  can  be  predicted  much  less  con- 
fidentlv  and  we  believe  that  only  the  actual  examination  of  people  living 
under  these  ditferent  conditions  will  give  as  satisfactory  infoiination 
on  the  subject. 

In  view  of  the  figures  obtained  at  Tavtay.  tbose  wliicli  resulte.l  from  the 
examinations  of  soldiers  and  of  prisoners  at  Bilihid  were  evidently 
misleading  when  taken  as  an  index  to  the  frequency  of  infection  in  the 
general  population,  in  that  they  indicated  an  excessively  high  frequency 
of  infection  with  hookworms  and  aiitn'hti  and  too  low  a  freipieiicy  with 
Ascaris.  Knowledge  of  the  real  incidence  of  these  infections  throughout 
the  Islands  must  depend  upon  a  continuance  of  such  work  as  was  done  at 
Taytay  in  various  localities  representing  various  existing  conditions. 
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By 


Frki)  B.  1'...wmax,  Leox'CIO  Lopez,  Vicente  E.  Manapat  and  Vicente  PavEUA. 


The  following  table  gives  the  results  of   789  physical  examinations 
which  for  \hv  most  part  were  made  by  Doctor  Bowman,  of  the  Biological 
Laboratory,  Bureau  of  Science,  and  Doctors  Lopez,  Manapat  and  Rivera 
recent  graduates  of  the  Philippine  Medical  School,  with  the  assistance  of 
various  members  of  the  expedition. 

Clinical  histories  were  taken  of  all  cases  and  the  cards  containing  them 
have  been  carefully  reviewed.  In  a  number  of  cases  in  which  a  diagnosis 
liad  been  made  tentatively  it  was  changed  in  the  present  table  to  "indefi- 
nite," in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  frequently  difficult  to  make  an 
acciirate  diagnosis  of  obscure  conditions  in  the  short  time  available  for 
the  examination  of  many  of  the  cases. 

Of  the  789  examined,  558  complained  of  some  form  of  disease;  the 
remainder  were  apparently  healthy.  The  9  cases  of  cholera  are  not 
inclnded  in  this  table. 


Nervous  system: 

Neuritis  peripheral 

12 

Hemiplegia 

3 

Epilepsy 

2 

Insanity 

1 

Facial  palsy 

1 

Indeiinite 

14 

Genitourinary  system : 

Gonorrhoea 

1 

Cystitis 

2 

Stricture 

1 

Nephritis 

4 

Hydrocele 

1 

Indefinite 

Males 

14 

Females 

14 

Tumors: 

Ahdomen    (1    sarcoma, 

2    fihro- 

mata) 

G 

Leg   (sarcoma) 

1 

Breast   (sarcoma) 

1 

Lip    (epithelioma) 

1 

Thyroid  (goitre) 

n 

Fevers : 

Malaria 
Typhoid 
Varicella 
Measles 

Whooping  cough 
Dengue 
Indefinite 
Puerperal  sepsis 
Special  organs: 
Otitis  media 
Mastoiditis 
Disease  of  teeth 
Harelip 
Eye  disease 
Skin: 

Infections  and  abscess 
Ulcers 
I  Yaws 

I  Circulatory  system: 
Endocarditis 
indefinite 
Aniemia 
lT;oninrrhnid< 


18 

4 

1 

T 

1 

2 
33 

1 

8 
1 

4 

1 

14 

30 

5 

21 

f) 

7 
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General   diseases: 
lUekets 
Kheuniatisui.  hid 

i-tiiiite 

:5 
17 

Alimentary   sysiem — 
Intestines — 

Ainu'bic   dysi 
Dysentery 

L  UIIlll 

•ntery 

Alinieiitary  system: 
ytoinaeli — 
Gastritis 

_ 

Diarrhoea 

Knteritis 

Jlernia 

Gastralgia 
Iiidclinite 

/ 
52 

Respiratory   system: 
'rid)ereulosis 

J^ivcr — 

Cirrliosis 

1 

i'h'Virisy 
I'lienmonia 

Abseess 

1 

A-tlima 

Gall-bla.l.l.M- 
TiHlefiuiif 

disease 

2 
2 

I'.roiieliit  i> 
llldelinite 

•2:i 

10 

15 
2 

30 
2 

6 
3 

47 

77 
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Xll.   EXAMINATIONS  OF  THE  HEOOl)  WITH  SIM-CIAE  REEEUENCE  TO  MALARIA. 


Bv  Luis  Guerrkko  and  Vu  tor  Skvili.a. 


Malaria  is  endemic  m  the  Philippiaes  and  is  present  throu^houtthe 
wliole  vear.  tliouoh  the  mimber  of  eases  varies  at  different  seasons  Dm- 
ino-  the  iiiontlis  of  March  to  Jnne,  the  amonnt  is  small,  later  m  the  year 
it"\eo-ins  to  increase  in  a  remarkable  manner,  and  in  the  months  of 
November.  Deceml^er,  January,  and  Febrnary-that  is.  after  the  ramy 
season  is  over-it  becomes  much  more  prevalent.  During  this  last  period 
a  larae  numlxn-  of  cases  occur  m  the  infected  districts,  especially  among 
tlie  c^ountrv  people,  and  there  have  been  occasions  when  the  l^arN^stmg 
of  rice  had  to  be  suspended  on  account  of  the  number  of  people  afflicted 
with  thi^  disease.  As  the  epidemics  frequently  coincide  with  the  rice 
harvest,  the  natives  usually  ascribe  the  cause  of  the  disease  to  the  mgestion 
of  green  rice,  that  is.  to  rice  newly  mown. 

\ccording  to  the  investigations  of  Craig  ^  at  Camp  Stotsenberg.  the 
recrudescence  of  malaria  coincides  with  the  abundance  of  Anopheles,  and 
andoubtedlv  siu-h  must  be  also  the  case  with  the  other  infected  areas  of 
the  Archipelago,  for  at  the  end  of  the  rainy  season,  when  the  fields  become 
dry,  pools  and  otlier  natural  receptacles  for  water  are  left,  which  are  used 
for  breedin--  ])laces  hy  mosquitoes. 

The  investiuations  at  Tavtav  upon  mah.ria  were  c-on,hu-tc<l  during  the 
months  of  March.  Ai)ril  and  May.  in  the.  uudst  of  tin.  hot  season,  when 
the  fields  were  entirelv  drv  an.l  nuiuy  of  the  sources  ..I  water  supply 
almost  exhauste<l.  Onlv  after  ])rolonged  search  was  a  bred, ng  place  ol 
-inopheh's  found;  this  was  in  the  ncigliborhood  .-f  a  well  Iron,  whuh  part 
of  the  inhabitants  obtained  tbc-ir  water  supplv.  Among  the  l.l.U  per- 
sons who  visited  the  dispensary,  only  Ki  cases  were  foun<l  to  be  infected 
with  malaria.  This  number  agrees  very  well  with  the  scaiv.tv  ol  .l.o- 
phehs.     As  to  the  tvi.e  of  tb.-  i>arasite.  1  -  were,  infc'cted  w,tb  the  tertian 
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and   4   with   the  aestivo-autunmal   pai-asite,   as   may   be   seen   from   the 
following  table : 


Variety. 


Persons  iiiU'<.-U-< 


With  fever 

Without  fever  (latent  malaria) 

Total , 


Num- 
ber. 


With 
.Estivu-       ^^P'*-^".- 


Tertian.  :  Quartan,     autum-    oni^galy. 
'  iial. 


15 
1 

12 

1 



16 

12 

4 

Tlie  most  frequent  tY])e  of  infection  was  that  of  mild  tertian  fever. 
All  of  the  patients  but  one,  at  the  time  of  the  examination,  complained 
of  fever,  more  or  less  intense.  One  case  had  no  febrile  symptoms  and 
may  be  considered  as  a  case  of  latent  infection.  jSTo  cases  of  quartan 
infection  were  found,  and  no  case  of  marked  malarial  cachexia.  As  to 
the  character  of  the  infection,  it  may  be  said  that  excepting  in  three 
patients  wlio  had  suffered  from  relapses  the  attacks  were  probably  all 
primary. 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  iiumhL'r  of  Uitenl  cases  of  malaria 
in  the  town,  an  investigation  of  the  blood  of  all  cases  of  splenomegaly 
encountered  was  also  made.  It  has  been  suggested  by  a  number  of 
observers  that  the  amount  of  malaria  in  a  locality  may  be  roughly  judged 
by  observing  the  percentage  of  cases  of  splenomegaly  among  the  people; 
that  is,  that  the  enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  an  index  of  the  aiiuuint  of 
malaria  present. 

Among  1,131  people,  we  found  only  1-").  or  1.1  1  per  cent,  with  an 
enlarged  spleen.  HoAvevei-,  it  must  also  be  taken  into  account  that  there 
are  in  the  Philippines  cases  of  splenomegaly  due  to  other  causes  than 
malaria. 

The  blood  of  all  those  who  had  an  enlarged  spleen  and  came  to  the 
clinic  foi-  ])hysical  examination  was  subjected  to  a  special  investigation, 
and  ill  only  7  of  them  was  the  parasite  of  malaria  encountered:  the  re- 
mainder always  gave  negative  results  although  repeated  examinations  of 
the  blood  were  made.  The  blood  of  742  persons  was  examined  for  ma- 
larial parasites,  and  as  has  been  stated,  in  only  1(>,  or  •?.!()  |)er  cent,  was 
the  presence  of  the  parasite  demonstrated. 

Special  attention  was  also  devoted  to  the  examination  of  the  blood  of 
children,  who,  according  to  the  researches  of  Koch,  Stephens.  (  In  istophers, 
and  Sargent  in  Africa.  James  in  iTidia,  and  Craig  in  the  Philippines, 
seem  to  suffer  more  than  adults  from  latent  infection.  The  blood  of  278 
children  was  examined,  of  whom  onlv  5,  or  1.8  per  cent,  were  found  in- 
fected. The  following  table  will  show  the  relation  existing  lietween  ma- 
larial infection  and  the  age  of  the  children,  as  found  in  Tayiay  and  at 
Camp  Stotsenberg  by  Craig. 
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Relation  of  malarial  infection    and  age  of  children  at   Taytay  and  Camp 

Stotsenberg. 


1 

-\gc. 

Variety. 

N-ber.Nmnb-jPercnt. 

Tertian.    Quartan. 

jEstivo- 

aiitum- 

nal. 

1  to  5  years     

129  i               2 
95                  2 

54!           ■     1 

1.5 
2.1 
1.8 

2    

2  ' 

1 

•5  to  10  vears     

10  to  l-T  vears  .    ._. _.. 

Total 

278 

5 

r)     

CAMP   STOTSENBERG    (CRAIG). 


1  to  5  years.- 
5  to  10  years- 
10  to  15  years 

Total  __ 


40 

30 

75.5 

10 

4 

■e 

54 

20 

37.0 

8 

1 

10 

53 

13 

24.5 

0 

1 

7 

147 

()3 

23 

i 

6 

i 

33 

The  iiumber  of  children  examined  by  us  was  much  larger  than  that 
studied  by  Craig,  though  the  number  of  infected  cases  observed  by  us  was 
very  much  lower  than  that  which  he  found.  By  comparing  the  two 
preceding  tables  no  decrease  in  our  figures  in  the  percentage  of  infection 
can  be  noticed  proportionate  to  the  increase  in  age  of  the  individuals  such 
as  has  been  observed  by  other  investigators.  This  may  be  explained  per- 
haps by  the  very  small  number  of  infections  found  auiong  the  numl)er  of 
children  examined. 

All  the  cases  of  malaria  discovered  in  Taytay  seemed  to  be  isolated 
sporadic  cases.  All  the  other  members  of  the  families  of  two  individuals 
found  infected  with  malaria  and  of  six  with  splenomegal}^,  were  completely 
free  from  malaria  as  is  shown  by  tlie  following  table: 


Number 
of  its 
members. 

Number 

Number 

Variety. 

Family. 

lions^"    ^- 

Tertian. 

Quartan. 

^stivo-  ' 
autum- 
nal. 

1 

3 
3 
2 
3 
3 
3 
4 
2 

2 

3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

1 

1 

1 
1 

i 

1                 1 
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It  is  ti-ue  that  the  cases  with  splenomegaly  showed  at  the  time  of 
examination  only  a  slight  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  'i'he  blood  from 
these  cases  was  examined  on  two  diflferent  occasions  with  negative  results. 

It  is  not  strange  that  this  small  town,  situated  in  the  ^lariijuina  A^illey 
and  near  the  shores  of  Lake  Bay,  in  a  decidedly  marsliy  region,  should 
be  so  sparsely  infected  with  malaria,  for  the.  disease  is  ratlier  a  local  one 
and  is  apt  to  appear  in  various  hx-al  foci  within  a  cerlaiii  limited 
area.  There  are  many  towns  in  the  Philippines  similar  to  Taytay  which, 
though  exhibiting  the  same  topograj)hy.  show,  nevertheless,  a  higher 
degree  of  infection. 

In  view  of  the  conditions  of  the  soil  and  the  meagie  nund)er  of  infec- 
tions found  during  the  period  when  we  uuide  the  investigations,  we 
conclude  that  an  antimalaria  campaign  licic  would  l)e  can-ieil  out  more 
successfully  during  the  dry  season  (February,  March,  and  Ajn'il )  when  the 
nundjer  of  cases  of  nuilaria  and  the  number  of  breeding  i)laces  of  mos- 
quitoes are  at  a  miniiiium. 

As  to  the  luethod  wliich  would  seem  to  be  most  advisable  for  the  exter- 
mination of  nuilaria  here,  we  believe  that  the  systematic  administration 
of  (iiiiiiiiic  to  all  cases  found  cai'i'yiug  the  iii;il;u-ial  parasite  jiml  the  de- 
struction of  the  larva^  of  Ano/i/ylrs  by  the  spi  inkling  of  kei'osene  oil  in 
all  water  holdeis  and  receptacles,  are  the  principal  measures  which  mav 
be  used  witb  success.  'I'he  natives  are  well  acquainted  with  tbc  elliciency 
of  (|uinine  in  combating  malaria,  and  even  those  most  ignorant  and 
]ii'('ju(liced  against  any  l)ut  nati\c  nu'diciiu-s  ai-e  willing  to  lake  (piiiiine 
without  serious  objection. 

The  free  distriliution  of  quinine  by  the  (iovei'iiment  or  the  regulation 
of  the  sale  of  the  drug  so  as  to  render  it  cheaper,  are  other  measures  which 
miglil  also  be  adopted   for  the  beiiedt  of  the  ])eo])le. 

oTHKM  s'j'ri)ii:s  oj"  tiik  blood. 

.Systeniatie  analyses  of  the  blood  of  the  majority  of  the  people  who 
called  at  the  dis|)ensary.  were  also  made  witli  tlie  idea  of  discovei  ing  what 
])arasitic  diseases  of  the  l)l<)od  weic  prevalent  in  the  localitv  as  well  as 
with  the  idea  of  tbidwing  light  upon  other  diseases  and  aiding  in  estali- 
lishing  an  accurate  diagnosis. 

The  specimens  were  collected  from  peisons  of  both  sexes  and  of  all 
ages,  some  of  whom  \\"re  actually  sicl<.  tluuigli  tbe  majoiitv  did  not  show 
any  indication  of  illness. 

The  percentage  of  lui'moglobin  was  lirst  detenu iiU'd.  Tbe  Talbpiist 
method  was  em|>loyed  on  account  of  its  sinq)licily  and  becausi'  it  was 
considered  sullicieiitly  accurate  for  clinical  purposes.  The  lowest  average 
of  ha-mogloltin  registered  was  1.")  jier  cent  and  the  highest  !•")  per  cent. 
In  the  majority  of  the  cases  the  luemoglobin  oscillated  between  T<>  and 
S.'t  percent  with  a  total  average  percentage  among  (I](I  pei<on>  who  were 
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exajiiiiK'd  (>r  .")(■). 4  j)rr  cent.  Oiilv  two  pci'sons  sliowed  such  low  averages 
as  15  and  ".'o  per  cent;  the  tiist  one  was  in  a  cliild  "i  yeai's  old.  sufJ-'oring 
from  a  heavv  infection  of  /Invy/z/x;  and  tlie  secoml  in  a  .iiiil  of  1!)  years, 
sulfering  with  chloi'osis. 

Among  till'  11  cases  ni  malai'ia  an  average'  of  7o.!)  per  cent  of  ha^mo- 
glohin  wa-  found,  the  lowest  registeiing  (>(>  per  cent  and  the  higliest  90. 
Among  ')]■!  ])ersons  in  whom  the  percentage  of  hajmoglobin  fluctuated 
between  (in  and  9(1  per  cent,  we  found  an  average  of  56.4  per  cent.  The 
rehitively  high  percentage  of  hfvmoglobin  found  among  the  malaria  cases 
was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  them  were  primary 
infections  in  whom  olygochromemia  was  not  marked. 

To  our  great  regret  counts  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles  and  of  the 
leucocytes,  owing  to  lack  of  time,  were  performed  only  in  very  few  eases. 
In  our  opinion  the  nnndx'i-  of  I'cd  blood  corpuscles  in  the  majority  of  tlie 
Filipinos  of  'J'aytay  is  undoubtedly  below  the  numbei-  considered  noi-mal 
for  the  inhabitants  of  temperate  clinuites. 

Fresh  blood  snu'ars  fiom  74"3  individuals  were  exaniincil.  but  no  other 
parasite  was  found  in  these  specimens,  excepting  the  ])ai'asite  of  malaria 
which  was  encountered  in  16  cases. 

The  spirocluvta  of  I'elapsing  fever  was  sought  for  in  the  blood  of  all 
the  fe\ei'  ])atients  who  came  to  our  dispensary  and  in  many  others  who 
w^ere  confined  to  their  homes,  but  was  not  found. 

A  differential  count  of  the  leucocytes  was  made  in  12!)  pei'sons,  as 
shown  in  the  following  table. 

[Figures  indicate  percentages.] 


Lyinpho 


Large 


Polyruor- 
phonu- 


eytes.      ,  '"?"0^"- 'clears  neu 


clears 


trophiles. 


Eosi  no- 
phi  Ics. 


Mast  cells. 


Leucocytes  obtained  at  Taytay 

Leucocytes  in  normal  blood  after  Ca 
bot  and  Da  Costa: 

Cabot 

Da  Costa 


20-30 
20-30 


4.1 


4-8. 
4-8 


02-70 
60-75 


0.16 


0. 5-1       0. 025-0. 50 
0.5-5       0.025-0.50 


Fi'oni  this  table  it  may  be  seen  tliat  if  we  adopt  as  a  standard  the  ligures 
given  bv  Cabot  and  Da  Costa,  a  small  increase  will  be  noticed  among  the 
number  of  the  lymphocytes  and  a  decrease  in  the  ixilyinorphonuclear 
cells,  while  the  large  monuclears  and  the  mastcells  remained  normal. 
The  percentage  of  eosinophiles  is  also  increased  in  the  majority  of  cases 
above  normal,  and  in  some  cases  it  rose  as  high  as  3(5.6  })er  cent ;  this 
marked  eosinophilia  is  ascrihable  to  the  fact  that  91  ])er  cent  of  the 
population  are  alTected  with  intestinal  parasites  and  a  larg(>  perccMitage 
suffer  fi'om  vai'ious  skin  diseases. 
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Wickline,^  in  the  investigations  made  by  him  at  Camp  MeGrath, 
Philippine  Islands,  for  the  purpose  of  deteraiining  the  effects  of  the 
tiopic-al  climate  on  the  white  race,  also  arrived  at  very  similar  results. 
In  tliree  exaniiiiations  conducted  by  him  at  intervals  of  six  months  in 
104  American  men,  he  found  a  diminution  of  haemogloljin,  an  increase 
of  the  red  blood  corpuscles,  a  steady  decrease  in  the  polymorplionuclear 
cells  and  a  lelative  augmentation  of  the  lymphocytes,  and  especially  of 
the  eosinophiles. 

In  the  differential  counting  of  tlie  leucocytes  we  followed  the  technique 
recommended  by  Eogers,  counting  backward  and  forward  across  the 
slide,  and  eliminating  the  borders  and  edges  of  the  blood  smear.  The 
results  were  obtained  from  a  count  of  250  leucocytes  in  each  instance. 

As  to  the  classification  of  the  leucocytes  we  also  followed  tlie  method 
adopted  l)y  Da  Costa  and  by  Rogers. 

-Tlie  Military  Surgeon  (190.S),'23,  No.  4,  282. 
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XIII.    FILAKIASIS,    MALARIA,    TUBERCULOSIS,    TYl'J  LUID    FEVKU,    GOITRE, 
BERIBERI,  VENEREAL  AND  SKIN  DISEASES. 


Bv  Henry  J.  Nichols.' 


Micro/iUina  bancrofii  ^vas  searched  for  in  the  blood  taken  at  night 
of  400  persons  and  was  found  in  one  case.  This  was  in  a  man  28  years 
old  who  was  born  in  Taytay  and  had  always  lived  there  except  for  two 
years  spent  recently  in  towns  on  the  lake  within  a  radius  of  20  miles  of 
Taytay.  He  had  no  signs  of  elephantoid  disease.  The  embryos  had 
a  nocturnal  periodicity  but  there  were  very  few  present  even  at  midnight. 
The  blood  of  the  man's  father  contained  no  embryos;  his  wife  and 
mother  declined  to  be  examined.  A  number  of  examinations  of  other 
people  residing  in  the  neighborhood  were  made,  Init  were  also  negative. 
Culex  fatigans  Wied.  was  found  hy  Banks  hi  only  one  locality  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  town. 

Of  the  400  persons  examined  about  one-half  were  adult  nuiles,  about 
one-quarter  adult  females  and  about  one-quarter  children  and  old  people. 
The  specimens  were  secured  by  going  to  tiendas  in  each  part  of  the  town 
l)etween  8  and  10  p.  m.  with  a  lantern  and  depending  on  the  natural 
curiosity  of  the  natives,  a  few  coppers  and  the  diplomacy  of  the  medical 
students  to  attract  a  small  crowd.  Usually  there  was  little  difficulty 
in  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  individual  to  allow  the  specimen  of  blood 
to  be  taken  after  several  of  the  inhabitants  were  shown  the  parasite. 

A  woman  oo  years  old,  suffering  with  elephantiasis  (Plate  Xo.  XV, 
iig..  1)  came  to  the  clinic  from  Xapindan,  a  town  four  miles  distant, 
where  she  was  born  and  had  always  lived.  Ten  years  ago  her  left  leg 
began  to  swell.  Ibis  S}Tnptom  being  accompanied  with  fever.  Eight 
years  ago  the  swelling  ruptured  near  the  ankle,  discharged  blood  and  a 
white  fluid,  and  then  healed,  leaving  the  markedly  depressed  scars  seen  in 
the  picture.  Xo  microfilariae  were  found  in  the  sei'um  from  the  leg  or 
in  the  blood  collected  at  night. 

'  Lieutenant,  :Medical  Corps,  United  States  Army,  serving  on  United  States 
Army  Board  for  the  Study  of  Tropical  Diseases  as  they  occur  in  the  Philippine 

Islands. 
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Accunlinu-  lo  IMialcii  ami  Nichols.  wIid  studied  llic  dist  I'ihiitioii  nf 
fllariasis  anion*;  the  Philippine  scouts.  O.o  per  cent  of  'i'agalogs  outside 
f)f  Manila  are  affected.  Tlie  finding  during  the  jnvsent  survey  of  one 
case  in  a  little  over  "^(K)  adult  males  conliiiiis  the  f'onnei'  figure  for 
lliis  group,  hut  the  j)ercentage  would  he  considerahly  less  if  the  whole 
population  were  considered.  Eviflently  lilariasis  with  its  consequences, 
although  it  is  to  he  found  here,  if  sought  for.  plays  hut  an  insignificant 
part  in  the  health  of  the  people  and  does  not  call  for  active  prophylactic 
measures.  The  only  (piestion  of  interest  is.  why  in  the  ])resence  of 
occasional  cases  and  the  filai'ia-hearing  inos(]uito.  the  disease  is  so  rare 
here  and  so  prevalent  elsewhere  on  thq  same  island.  It  is  to  he  noted 
in  this  connection  ho\ve\er.  that  Culrx  falif/ans  Wied.  is  ])resent  only'in 
small    Jiuiidiers. 

Mtiliirid. — An  examination  of  the  hlood  of  about  (300  dispensary 
patients  i-evealed  the  preseru-e  of  malai-ial  parasites  in  V.)  cases  or  in 
."^  ]jer  cent.  The  spleen  was  examined  in  'i'-V.]  eliililien  at  the  dispensary. 
and  in  .").  or  ";^.l  ])er  c-ent,  was  found  to  he  enlarged.  Among  5."t(i  adults, 
eulargejneiit  of  the  spleen  occun'ed  eight  times,  or  in  1.4  ])er  cent.  Ahout 
5  per  cent  of  all  the  persons  infected  with  malaria  I'xiiihited  no  symptoms 
of  illness.  'J'he  disease  affected  chiefly  the  adult  males  and  children,  very 
few  cases  heing  seen  in  adult  fiMuales.  Most  of  the  cases  gavc^  a  history 
of  repeated  disaliility  from  attacks  of  fever. 

The  tertian  ])arasite  was  found  in  14  cases,  the  {vstivo-autummU  in  4, 
and  the  (luartan  in  1.  The  enlargement  of  the  spleen  in  all  the  cases 
was  slight  excei)t  in  one  case,  a  hoy  of  14  years  infected  with  the  <piartan 
parasite,  where  it  was  mai'ked. 

The  most  interesting  feature  is  the  di>l  I'iluil  ion  of  tiie  cases  of  iiialai-ia 
along  the  hanks  of  the  streams  shown  in  the  ma])  (Plate  IV).  in  which 
Mr.  IJanks  found  .\f i/zonii/ia  rosf<ii  hiveding.  No  cases  of  malai"ia  were 
found  juore  tlian  two  or  three  hlocks  away  fi-om  these  streams.  In  one 
house,  fathei'  and  son  were  found  with  enlarged  s))leens.  'JMie  other 
cases  were  found  isolatt-d  and  examinations  <d'  the  hlood  maile  (d'  the  rest 
of  the  family   were  negative. 

Allhoiigh  Taytay  is  not  a  highly  iiialai-ions  town,  something  of  a 
|>i-ophvlact  ie  nature  could  lie  done,  in  view  of  the  distrihution  of  the 
cases.  h\  cleaning  the  hank^  of  the  csteros  and  hy  draining  the  stagnant 
|»ools. 

'ritlii'rriilo.tis. — .\  sj)ecial  study  of  tuherculosis  was  made  according  to 
which  it  wjis  estimateil  that  there  were  ahout  (iO  cases  of  this  disease  in 
the  town,  or  that  1  per  cent  of  the  po|)ulatioii  were  all'ected  ;  .■?")  of  the 
eases  were  a<lult  males  over  '^0  years  of  age  ('i  per  cent  )  :  ahout  1  ")  of  the 
cases  were  femtdes  (1  per  cent);  and  10  were  chiMren  ( •">  jier  cent). 
.\liont  sn(»  persons  weie  examined  ])hysically  ami  III  >|)uluin  examina- 
tions   made.      In    "'o   cases    luhercle   hacilli    were    found:    '.\   childicn    had 
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joint  Ifsions  ami  T  ailulls  had  uniiiistakalilf  cliiiieai  signs  of  tul)eri-ul()sis 
witlinnl  allowing  uihci-cic  hacilli  in  the  s|iutnni.  A  great  many  of  the 
|)i'o|ilc  roiii|>lain(Ml  of  sonic  Iroiihlc  with  llic  lungs,  and  ol  of  these,  consid- 
ci'cd  |iossil)ly  t  uhci  ciihii'.  were  cxaiiiincd  a  month  or  two  htter,  11  or 
ahont  onc-lifth  wcic  then  found  to  he  aft'eeted,  5  sJiovved  tuhercle  haeilli 
in  the  sputum  and  <i  dcllnilc  clinical  signs  of  the  disease.  The  rest  liad 
I'ithcr  a^tllma  oi'  licai't  disease  or  had  entirely  recovered  from  what  had 
evidently  been  attacks  of  hi-onchitis. 

Xo  foctis  of  tuherctdosis  was  found.  'The  disease  ua<  distributed 
evenly  over  the  town.  (Plate  Xo.  W)  .\o  special  family  infection 
could  l)c  ol)ser\ed.  \'eiy  few  patients  Itad  l)een  sick  over  two  years  and 
it  would  a])pear  that  they  generally  do  not  li\e  mmh  longer  than  two  or 
three  years  after  luning  been  infected,  'i'hc  death  i-ate  is  about  f  ])er 
thousand,  tn-  25  per  year. 

Pnlmonai'V  tuberculosis  was  most  frecjuenth^  observed ;  one  c;ise  of 
spinal  tuberculosis,  2  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  the  skin  and  3  cases  of  joint 
involvement  were  encountered.  The  laiynx  was  involved  in  3  cases.  In 
3^oung  adults  the  disease  ran  a  relatively  rapid  course. 

It  is  our  belief  that  something  could  be  done  here  in  combating  tuber- 
culosis by  segregation  of  the  patients  in  a  sanitarium  and  by  the  disinfec- 
tion of  their  sputum.     The  chief  need  of  those  affected  is  nourishing  food. 

Ty])hoid  fever. — Four  cases  of  typhoid  fever  were  seen  among  the 
natives  of  Taytay  and  one  in  a  resident  of  Manila  who  was  taken  sick 
five  days  after  arrival  in  Taytay.  The  location  of  these  cases  is  shown 
in  the  map.  (Plate  \'.)  Two  of  the  cases  were  ty|)ical  from  a  clinical 
standpoint,  the  fever  continuing  for  four  weeks.  One  of  these,  a  male 
aged  24  years,  gave  a  Widal  reaction  on  the  19th  day  of  the  disease  and  a 
positive  one  on  the  3(3th  day.  The  other  case,  a  girl  of  14  years,  gave  a 
positive  ^^'idal  on  the  Kith  day;  typhoid  bacilli,  a  blue  strain,  was 
recovered  iji  plate  cultures  from  her  fieces.  The  other  two  cases  were  in 
girls,  aged  (5  and  7  years  respectively,  who  had  fever  of  ten  and  fourteen 
days,  and  in  which  the  hlood  showed  a  Widal  reaction  after  the  subsidence 
of  the  fever.  Xone  of  the  patients  had  been  out  of  Taytay  for  one  month 
before  becoming  sick.  No  connection  between  the  cases  could  be  traced, 
'i'he  \\ife  of  the  first  case  gave  a  AA'idal  reaction  and  an  indelinite  history 
of  fever,  hut  no  haeilli  were  found  in  her  fa?ces.  'I'he  hlood  from  the 
members  of  the  family  in  which  the  cases  occurred  and  of  people  who  had 
been  in  contact  with  the  sick  ones  was  examined  by  the  Widal  icaction 
but  none  gave  a  positive  reaction. 

Some  of  the  early  reports  of  the  Surgi'on  (ieneial's  Olhce  and  of  the 
Hureau  of  Health  give  the  impression  that  typhoid  fever  is  a  com])arati- 
vely  rare  disease  in  the  Phili])pines  and  that  those  cases  which  are  found 
have  l)een  imported.  The  same  idea  was  foimerly  held  in  India  but 
recentiv  it  has  been  shown  hv  Poii'ers  and  others  to  he  ei  roneous  and  does 
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not  appear  to  hold  good  for  the  Philippines.  Typhoid  fever  has  been 
found  to  be  endemic  in  Samar,  Leyte  and  lloilo,  where  it  was  especially 
frequent  among  children.  If  the  disease  had  been  recently  introduced 
here  into  an  entirely  nonimmune  population,  its  severity  and  mortality 
ought  to  be  much  greater  than  it  is. 

It  would  seem  that  the  blue  variety  of  the  typlioid  bacillus  is  the  com- 
mon one  in  the  Philipines,  whereas  the  ordinary  or  ''lilac"'  variety  is  the 
common  one  in  the  United  States. 

Goitre. — Eleven  cases  of  goitre  were  round  :  as  a  spi-cial  search  was 
made  for  this  disease,  and  since  it  is  so  easy  of  detection,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  practically  all  the  cases  in  the  town  were  observed.  All  were  in 
women.  Tlie  average  age  at  the  time  of  onset  of  the  goitre  was  28  years; 
the  average  duration  at  present  is  15  years,  and  the  average  age  of  the 
individual  affected,  43  years.  The  onset  in  each  case  was  after  the  age 
of  20.  As  the  number  of  females  over  20  in  the  town  is  about  1,500, 
the  proportion  of  females  affected  is  al)ont  7  ])er  cent.  The  largest  goitre 
is  shown  in  Plate  No.  XVI,  fig.  2;  it  is  cystic  and  of  over  thirty  years' 
duration.  The  others  varied  in  size  and  location,  some  being  just  per- 
ceptible, one  case  had  marked  exophthalmos  and  deviation,  with  palpita- 
tion, extreme  nervousness  and  a  history  of  variation  in  the  size  of  the 
tumor.  (Plate  XVI,  fig.  1.)  'I'wo  other  cases  had  milder  exophthalmos 
and  some  palpitation. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  geologist's  report  that  Taytay  is  on  a  non- 
Cretaceous  soil  so  tliai  these  cases  can  not  be  associated  with  the  ingestion 
of  an  excess  of  lime  salts. 

Beriberi. — Xo  definite  case  of  beriberi  was  seen,  with  oedema,  loss  of 
knee  jerk,  pain  in  the  calf  muscles,  weakness  and  heart  disturbance.  On 
the  other  hand  several  cases  were  found  wiili  symptoms  resembling  those 
of  beriberi.  They  were  all  women,  after  cliildbirth,  who  complained  of 
numlmess  and  tingling  of  the  legs  and  arms  and  exhibited  diminished 
or  lost  knee  jerk.  One  case  presented  a  genei-al  wi-alvuess  of  the  muscles 
and  palpitation.  Tiiese  cases  exhibited  a  mild  peripheral  neuritis  but 
whether  this  was  due  to  pressure,  anaemia,  or  to  some  specific  disease,  such 
as  l)('i-ibei'i,  it  was  diflicult  to  say. 

The  small  amount  ol.'  beriberi  found  in  Taytay  is  in  jnarked  contrast 
to  the  amount  seen  among  bodies  of  laboring  men  such  as  railroad  gangs, 
Pliili|)|Miie  Senui>  ami  ( 'onstabulaiy.  all  of  wliom  siilVei-ed  considerably. 
The  evidence,  as  fai-  as  it  goes,  is  in  accord  with  the  ])olishcd  rice  theory 
of  tlie  cause  of  beriberi,  as  the  natives  use  but  little  milled  rice,  while 
soldiers  and  laborei's  are  gi\en  Sni^ion  or  polished  licc. 

Venereal  disfase. — -Venereal  disea.^e  is  decidedly  lare  in  the  town.  One 
case  of  acute  urethritis,  1  case  of  stricture  of  the  urethi-a.  2  cases  of 
cystitis,  and    1    case  of  opIilhahniM   neonatorum  all   of  <ionoi'rli<eal   oi-igin 
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were  obsiTved.  Evidences  of  syphilis  were  also  rare.  One  case  with  loss 
of  palate  and  septum,  possibly  syphilitic,  1  case  of  guniata  of  the  frontal 
bone,  2  cases  of  hemiplegia  with  a  suggestive  history  of  previous  lesions 
of  syphilis,  1  case  of  parenchymatous  keratitis  and  3  cases  of  Hutchinson's 
teeth  in  small  children  were  seen. 

Our  experience  at  Taytay  and  elsewhere  does  not  support  the  conven- 
tional statement  that  the  natives  of  the  Philippines  are  "riddled  with 
venereal  disease."  This  statement  may  be  partly  true  in  the  larger  cities 
and  among  the  camp  followers  of  the  white  troops;  but  among  the  rural 
population  which  makes  u]i  tlie  bulk  of  the  Filipinos,  prostitution  is  not 
a  recognized  institution  and  \enereal  disease  can  not  be  considered  as  a 
noteworthy  feature  from  the  standpoint  of  health.  Among  the  native 
soldiers  venereal  disease  is  very  rare. 

Sbm  diseases.— Fi\e  hundred  individuals  were  thoroughly  examined 
for  skin  diseases  and  192,  or  38.4  per  cent,  were  found  to  be  affected  with 
some  disturbance  of  the  skin.  Since  but  very  few  persons  complaining 
of  skin  diseases  alone,  came  to  the  clinic,  this  percentage  may  be  taken 
as  fairly  representative  of  the  general  population.  For  convenience,  those 
examined  were  divided  into  three  groups — children  (under  15  years), 
adult  males,  and  adult  females  (15  years  and  over).  These  groups  were 
affected  as  follows : 

Table  I. 


Children 

Adult  males.- 
.\dult  females 

Total 


Number 
exam- 
ined. 

Number 
affected. 

Per  cent 
affected. 

180 
125 
195 

71 
55 
66 

39.4 

44 

33.8 

500              122 

:i8.4 

The  commonest  skin  diseases  are  tabulated  as  follows 

Table  II. 


Children. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Cases. 

Per  cent. 

Cases. 

Per  cent. 

Cases.    Per  cent. 

Cases. 

Per  cent. 

Tinea  versicolor 

Tinea  circinata 

Scabies.- . 

8 
2 
20 

4.4 

1.1 

11.1 

20              16 
9                7.2 

1 1                    8.  S 

1                  .8 

18                9.2 

l'              2 
13                6. 6 

4                -^ 

46 
15 
44 

38 

1 
9.2 
3 
8.8 

7.6 

Impetigo       conta- 
giosa .- 

33 

18.3 

Total 

63 

34.9 

41               32. 8 

39              19. 8 

143             2S.6 

_^__J 
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The  following  talilc  yiNcs  the  luiiiihei'  of  less  comiiinii  and  speeial  skin 

diseases. 

Tahlk  III. 


Acne 

Blastomycosis 

Advetitious  bursse. 

Bunion .__ 

Callosity 

Kpithelionia  of  lip 

F'lirunciilosis 

Fibnimata 

Keloid 

Leprosy 

Measles 


Miliaria 

Pompholyx  

rigmentation 

Seborrhcea 

Tuberculosis  cutis . 

Urticaria 

Verrucosity 

Vitiligo 

Yaws 


I  Males. 


Fe- 
males, 


Chil- 
dren. 


Total. 


16 


TiiKU  versicolor  infections  made  up  about  one-fourth  nf  the  skin  diseases 
observed.  Tiie  aflection  (see  Plate  XVJI,  fig.  2)  is  notewoi  lli.\  only  on- account 
of  its  sligiit  disligurenient.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  stated  tliat  in  one- 
half  of  the  cases  the  lesions  were  situated  on  the  face  and  were  tlius  exposed  to 
light  in  contradistinction  to  the  usual  location  in  temperate  climates.  The 
fr('f|ucnt  occurrence  of  the  lesion  on  tiie  face  of  natives  of  the  tro|)ics  has  been 
noted  ill  .Assam  by  Powell  and  others.  i'lie  disease  is  especially  noticeable  in 
the  young  of  hot  li  sexes  (  Ki  j)er  cent  of  males  and  H  piT  cent  of  females  being 
allVcted).  Ill  many  cases  the  lesions  were  exten>ive.  The  Itot  antiseptic  treat- 
ment seems  to  be  snli)linrous  .leid  generated  direetly  n|>oii  tin-  skin  hy  applying 
lirst  a  1(1  per  cent  solution  of  sodium  hyposulpiiite  and  linn  a  second  -olulioTi  of 
.'i   per  i-ent   tartaric  acid. 

'riiiiii  <irrinn/ii  was  less  pievalenl  in  I'aytay  lliaii  in  .Manila.  The  region 
around  the  gndn  is  seldom  attacked  ])robably  on  account  of  the  loo-e  clothes 
worn.  .Most  of  the  oases  seen  in  Taytay  showed  only  small  |)a<ehes  on  the  wrists 
ami  waist. 

Srahirs  (Plate  XN'II.  lig.  1)  was  found  to  he  ver\  eommoii.  atVeeting  S  per 
cent  of  the  po|tulation.  However,  no  special  attention  is  |)ai<l  to  it  by  the  natives, 
'i'liey  know  the  organism  which  causes  the  infection  and  frojuently  extract  it  oil 
a  needle  for  the  sake  of  curiosity.  Nothing  particular  was  noticed  about  the 
disea.te  e.xeepi  tlial  it  sc'ined  to  be  the  starting  point  tor  impetigo  contagiosa 
in  children  luid  -ometjmes  it  was  dillieiilt   to  se|)arate  tlie  le-~ion>  in  a  iiiiseil  case. 

]ui]i<l>iiii  rniiliiiiiiimi  wa-  very  common  among  young  eliildreii  and  •^■a\v  many 
of  them  a  repulsive  a|)|M'arance  by  |iidducing  crusts  over  the  head  and  face  and 
often  over  the  entire  body.  Slniihi/lofocun  iif/oficnc.s  inirciis  in  |iuie  cultin.' 
was  isidated  from  '.i  cases.  Several  cases  of  infected  glands  were  found  at  the 
base  of  infected  scalps.     The  lesions  or  scars  of  this  disease,  together  with  those  of 
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siiijillpox   and  yaws  are  so  cinnnioii   lliat  it  was  difficult   to   iiiid  a  child   with  an 
iMitiri'ly   iioiiiial   smooth  skin. 

The  fdlliiw  iiiy  diseases  \vere  looked  for  but  were  not  found:  Tinea  imhricata, 
Tilled  Ilium  {CunteUani) ,  I'inta,  and  Tinea  lonsuians.  Two  cases  which  clinically 
)esiimbled  blastomycetic  infection  were  seen  but  sections  of  the  skin  could  not 
be  obtained. 

Pucnte. — In  examiniiiiy  the  adults,  especiall.v  the  women,  one  fre- 
quently meets  with  circuUn-  scars  ahout  one  incli  in  diameter,  on  the 
arms,  legs  and  thighs  wIhcji  might  1)e  mistaken  for  vaccination  marks. 
These  scars  result  from  the  healing  of  running  sores  called  b}^  the  natives 
'^Puente"  (corruption  of  the  Spanish  word  fii('nt('=Bprmg)  ^vhich  have 
"been  produced  for  the  purpose  of  causing  couutcrinitation.  Tlie  method 
of  their  production  is  as  follows:  In  a  small  area  of  inflammation,  which 
luis  Ijcen  e-et  up  l)y  the  application  of  lime  to  the  skin,  an  abrasion  is  made, 
and  upon  this  a  small  piece  of  betel-nut  or  wax  is  bound.  Plate  XVIII 
fig.  2,  shows  the  binder  in.  place  and  fig.  1  shows  a  resulting  ulcer  with  a 
piece  of  wax  in  place.  Puente  is  produced  as  a  counterirritant  to  any  sort 
of  pain  or  altered  sensation  and  is  most  frequently  used  on  the  legs  during 
pregnancy.  Onl}^  one  case  was  seen  in  a  man,  he  having  a  pad  covering 
an  ulcer  on  his  abdomen. 

Fibromata.— '^yi'nm.etvle-Al  fil)ronuita  were  seen  a  number  of  times  in 
persons  over  30,  most  frequently  in  females.  The  distribution  of  these 
fibromata  is  shown  in  Plate  XIX.  Two  were  excised  and  on  section 
found  to  be  filu'oma  dura ;  several  felt  partly  calcified.  The  tumors 
spring,  apparently,  from  the  subcutaneous  tissue  and  are  not  painful 
nor  adherent  to  any  particular  structure.  About  one  in  every  thirty 
women  over  30  years  of  age  was  found  to  have  them  either  on  one  or 
on  both  ankles  and  elbows. 

Yaws. — This  disease  is  known  in  Taytay  as  "galls  pateros,"  galis 
being  the  Tagalog  name  for  scabies,  and  pateros  (Spanish  name  for  duck 
farm)  the  name  of  a  town  near  by  where  yaws  is  supposed  to  be  partic- 
ularly prevalent  and  is  thought  to  be  contracted  from  a  scaly  lesion  on 
the  head  of  the  ducks.  Twenty-one  cases  were  found  after  a  special 
searcii  and  it  is  ])elieved  that  nearly  all  the  cases  in  the  town  were  seen. 
(Plate  XX.)  Sixteen  cases  were  found  in  cliildrcn  under  10  years  of 
age,  and,  as  the  number  of  such  children  in  the  town  is  about  1,650, 
hence  about  1  pci-  cent  were  infected.  Treponcnia  pertenuis  wa.^  found 
in  three  cases  examined  with  the  use  of  GiemsaV  stain  but  the  clinical 
appearance  is  so  characteristic  that  further  microscopical  examination 
was  considered  unnecessary.  The  circinate,  tubercular,  ulcerative,  and 
desquamative  forms  occurred.  1uit  no  lesions  of  yaws  were  seen  on  the 
soles  of  the  feet. 

In  almost  every  case  the  disease  was  attributed  to  contact  witii  some 
other  case  and  in  all  but  one,  in  spite  of  very  common  glandular  enlarge- 
ment the  yaws   seemed  to  develop   gradually  by   autoinoculation   from 
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previous  le.si'>ii>.  One  ease  j;lio\ved  an  extensive  erujjtion  of  yaws  of 
similar  size.  In  order  to  get  the  good  will  of  the  i)atients,  silver  nitrate 
was  applied  to  the  lesions  Init  Avas  eonsidered  only  a  palliative  measure 
and  potassium  iodide  was  given  if  the  patient,  as  was  frequently  the 
ease,  showed  any  interest  in  l)ecoming  permanently  cured.  The  lesions, 
if  left  alone,  seemed  to  run  a  chronic  course. 

Tlie  distrihiilion  of  the  eases  is  seen  in  the  majj.  ( Phite  ^^I.)  'J'hey 
usually  occurred  in  giou])s.  Near  the  station  were  three  adjoining 
househohls  infected  as  follows:  First  house,  child  aged  3;  grandfather 
aged  70:  cliihl  aged  s  had  yaws  one  year  ago:  second  house,  child  aged 
2:  third  house,  child  aged  2:  mother  aged  2o. 

In  anotlier  ])art  of  the  town  there  were  four  cases  in  one  house,  two 
cliildrcii.  the  fallici'  and  gi aiidfathcr,  and  one  case  across  the  street. 
Jn  each  neight)Orhood  a  history  of  pi-evious  cases  could  be  ol)tained. 

AViiile  yaws  is  principallv  a  disease  of  childhood.  .")  of  the  cases  were 
in  adults:  one  mother  had  an  nlcci'at i\ c  yaw  on  one  lucast  near  tin- 
nipple  from  nursing  a  child  whose  lips  were  completely  covered  with 
lesions:  3  male  gi'and))a]'ents  had  yaws  on  the  side  of  the  neck  and  head 
t'i'om  carrying  children,  and  one  father  had  a  general  eruption. 

Evidently  botli  treatment  and  some  sort  of  isolation  is  advisable  to 
eliminate  this  disease.  An  infected  child  of  a  school-teacher  was  made 
to  use  separate  dishes  and  care  was  taken  to  isolate  and  disinfect  its 
clotliinir:  no  fui-ther  cases  occni-fcd   in  the  faniilv. 
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XIV.     llli:    DISI-OSAI,    OK     IIIMAN     EXCKiri'A. 


Hv   Philip  E.   (;.\rkison.' 


'n„.   in.iH.rtaiu-..  of   this  sulnect   in   tl^'    Philippine   Islands   has   h,vn 
emphasized    reeentiv    hv    resolutions    passed    at    the    Philippine    Ishvnds 
Medieal  Association  and  hv  tlie  Manila  Medical   Society,  reconunendnig- 
the  api)ointnient  of  a  commission  to  study  this  p.ohlem  and  stating  tliat 
otlier   measures  to   i)revent   cholera,   etc..   unist   necessarily   fail    if   some 
adequate   provisions   be   not   made    for   the   disposal   of   excreta.     Whde 
the  party  at  Tavtay  was  in  no  sense  a  commission  to  investigate   this 
question!   advantage   was   taken   of   the   opportunities   to   look    int..    the 
suhject.     During  the  taking  of  the  census,  an  examination  was  made  of 
eacii  house  and  premises  to  see  what  provisions  were  made  hy  the  inmates 
for  the  disposal  of  excreta.     The  results  of  tins  inspection  are  given  m 
Doctor  Clements'  paper.  Part  IX,  The  general  sanitarv  conditions  of  the 
town.      In   hrief,  it  may  he  said  that  hy  over  50  per  cent  of  the  mhah- 
itant-   their   is  no  conscious  disposal  of  fences;  around  one-half  of   the 
houses  in  the  town  there  were  no  provisions  for  sucli  disposal   and  the 
excreta  were  deposited  on  tlie  surface  of  the  ground   almost   anvwhere 
in  the  neighborhood  and  left  exposed  to  the  rain,  or  the  sun,  or  to  pigs 
and   chickens  to  dispose  of.     Di  the  vicinity   of   the   remainder   of   the 
houses  there  was  some  kind  cf  outhouse  or  place  devoted   to  the  recep- 
tion of  excreta,  hut  aside  from  an  entrance  made  in  one  place  .for  the 
pigs,  no  provision  had  l)een  made  for  the  disposal  of  the  fipces.     Only  8 
per  cent  of  the  houses  had  j.its  in  connection  with  them.     Some  of  these 
were  sutticientlv  satisfactory.     These  were  large,    fairly  deep  pits,  pro- 
vided with   a   lioor.  an  inclosure  and  a  roof;  either  earth,  ashes  or  rice 
husks  were  provided  to  cover  the  depositions. 

Such  being  the  actual  situation  what  can  be  done  to  imi)rove  itV  A 
water  carriage  sewer  svsteni  is,  of  course,  wholly  out  of  the  question,  on 
account  of  the  expense.     The  earth   system   is  also  not    feasible,   partlv 
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Oil  account  of  the  expense  but  cliietly  on  account  of  the  hick  of  supervi- 
sion that  would  exist  were  it  put  in  operation.  The  privy  or  pit  system, 
which  has  served  in  civilized  countries  so  long,  seems  to  be  practicable 
under  present  conditions.  Its  success  would  depend,  first.  u]ion  pro])er 
construction  and,  second,  upon  propei-  supervision. 

The  pit  should  be  dug  1  meter  square. and  2  meters  deep;  if  possible,  it 
.-liould  be  walled  with  baml)oo,  the  earth  from  the  pit  should  be  banked 
around  the  edges  and  the  pit  should  have  a  V)ainboo  cover,  fitting  as 
tightly  as  possil)le;  there  should  be  a  roof  over  the  pit  and  a  screen  on 
the  sides.  Earth,  ashes  or  I'ice  husks  should  be  used  to  cover  the  fnsces. 
When  the  pit  is  three-rjuarteis  full,  another  should  be  dug  near  l)y  and 
the  structure  moved  over  it,  the  old  pit  being  filled  in.  Frequent  in- 
spections, one  at  least  every  month,  should  be  made  by  the  municipal 
l)liysician  and  the  police  to  insure  tbc  success  of  these  pits  and,  oc- 
(■asionally.  disinfectants  should  be  added,  particularly  when  flies  are 
excessive. 

Several  objections  liave  been  made  lo  the  pit  system:  First,  that 
the  pits  fill  up  in  the  rainy  season;  second,  that  they  pollute  the  soil  and 
wells;  thiid,  that  they  increase  the  flies;  fourth,  that  they  are  not  as 
advantageous  for  the  disposal  of  excieta  as  are  the  natural  agents  such 
as  the  sun  and  animals. 

In  answer  to  the  first  objection,  it  may  be  said  that  several  i)its  like 
those  described  above  were  made  at  Taytay  and  were  inspected  by  the 
writer  at  the  end  of  the  first  Cfuarter  of  the  rainy  season.  No  water  was 
found  in  the  pits  dug  in  the  earth  and  ai-ranged  as  described  above. 
If  there  is  no  roof  or  covering,  some  water  will  collect  undoubtedly. 

As  to  the  second  objection,  pollution  of  the  soil  and  wells  does  occur 
with  the  present  arrangements  in  Taytay;  and  the  pollution  of  the  soil 
would  be  less  with  a  pit  system  while  pollution  of  the  wells  would  probably 
not  be  much  greater  than  at  present.  However,  the  people  usually  get 
tlieir  drinking  water  away  from  their  haljitations  and  will  probably  have 
an  artesian  water  supply  shortly. 

As  to  the  increase  of  flies:  I'nless  the  fieces  are  covered,  flies  will 
undoubtedlv  l)rccd  in  thejii.  However,  flies  abound  under  the  i)rescnt 
<-oiiditions  in  Taytay. 

Furthoj-  infornuition  on  the  fly  question  and  the  employment  of  pigs 
for  the  disposal  of  fsrces  are  necessary,  but  1  am  satisfied  that  the  pit 
system  is  feasible  and  would  be  an  improvement  on  the  i)resent  conditions 
in  Taytay.  The  pit  system  can  not  be  used  in  rocky  or  swampy  soil. 
A  dike  system  may  be  feasible  under  such  conditions,  but  this  also  would 
require  further  investigation. 
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XV.    SUMMARY    AND    COXCLUSIOXS. 


By  Richard  P.  Strong. 
{From  the  Biological  Lohoralorij,  Bureau  of  Science,  Manila.  P.  I.) 


In  considering-  these  reports  one  i^houUl  l)ear  in  mind  the  original 
purpose  of  the  expedition,  which  was  to  ol)tain  exact  and  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  conditions  as  they  actually  existed  in  a  typical  Filipino 
town.  The  primary  idea  of  the  survey  was  not  to  develop  any  special 
line  of  research,  although  it  was  hoped  that  new  conditions  might  be 
discovered.  The  difficulties  in  carrying  out  the  investigations  were  not 
as  great  in  some  respects  as  had  been  anticipated ;  the  people  throughout 
the  town  took  considerable  interest  in  the  work,  and  there  was  com- 
paratively little  difficulty  encountered  in  obtaining  their  consent  to  submit 
to  a  physical  examination  or  to  one  of  their  blood,  or  in  securing  speci- 
mens of  sputum,  fseces  or  urine  when  such  were  desired. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  data  at  hand,  it  is  believed  that  a  satis- 
factory knowledge  has  been  gained  of  the  diseases  prevalent  in  the 
community  of  Taytay  and  of  the  conditions  imder  which  the  people  live 
there. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  inhabitants,  m  building  tlieir  homes 
in  the  lowlands,  considered  chiefly  the  conveniences  of  location  in  pursuing 
the  agricultural  and  fishing  industries,  thus  sacrificing  the  advantages 
of  a  healthy  location  on  the  hill-lands  at  ibo  east  of  the  town.      (Plate 

XI,    fig.    1.") 

The  town  of  Taytay,  because  of  its  proximity  to  the  cities  of  Manila. 
]-*asig  and  C'ainta,  where  Spanisli,  Chinese  and  Indians  are  present  in 
great  numbers,  probably  contains  a  more  mixed  population  than  tbe 
average  Filipino  village  situated  along  the  littoral  highlands.  It  is  near 
Lake  Bay  and  as  it  also  lies  at  the  foot  of  hills  and  mountains,  therefore, 
both  the  fisherfolk  and  the  hill  people  are  found  in  the  town. 

From  the  examination  of  about  500  men,  women  and  cliildren  among 
the  visitors  at  the  dispensary  who  Avere  carefully  measured,  tbe  physical 
types  and  the  ear  types  associated  with  them  wliicli  have  been  previously 
described  bv   Doctor  Bean,  were  establislicd  and   the  diseases  coininon  to 
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soino  of  the  \y]>v>  were  iiu'iitioiicd.  I"'r<iiii  these  studies  no  absolute 
eonelusions  would  l)e  justified,  but  the  in  Terence  is  strong  that  the  blend 
of  European  and  Filipino  which  most  rescMubles  the  Iberian,  or  Mediter- 
ranean race  of  Sergi.  is  more  siisce])tihle  to  all  diseases — and  more  espe- 
cially to  tuberculosis — than  the  ])rimiti\('  type.  This  may  indicate  that 
the  European-Filipino  type,  or  its  resulting  olt'spring,  tlie  Fiiij^ino-Iherian 
type,  is  less  resistant  to  disease  in  the  tropics  than  is  the  al)original  type 
on  its  own  soil  and  in  il>  nalural  ciiv  iroimiciil.  In  a  iiiinibci'  of  cliildi'en 
and  adults  a  dorsal  ilattening  in  the  brachycephalic  region  was  observed, 
which  was  accom|)anied  by  }>rojecti()n  in  the  parietal  region,  prominence 
in  the  icgioii  of  tlie  bregma  and  bulging  in  tlie  temporal  region.  This 
condition  it  is  believed  has  been  bi-ought  about  in  young  children  owing 
to  tlie  custom  of  placing  them  on  hard  bamboo  floors  with  onh'  a  petdtc, 
or  thin  mat.  between  the  head  and  the  llooi-  when  they  sleep.  A  soft 
pillow,  being  liol  and  oppressive  I'oi-  tbc  cliildrcii,  is  not  used  in  the 
niili])])ines.  Tbc  cliild  usually  lies  Jlat  on  its  back  and  during  sleep  or 
wbile  lesting,  the  head  is  eitlier  straight  or  turned  to  one  side.  After 
a  few  nu:)nths  a  Hat  place  is  fre([uently  foinicd  on  that  part  of  the  head 
resting  on  the  floor,  and  the  child  then  continues  to  lie  on  this  flat  place 
until  the  head  hcomes  misshapen  and  badly  deformed.  For  this  reason 
Doctor  Bean  believes  that  the  doisal  Ilattening  niay  occur  in  many  adults 
and  thus  the  cej)halic  index  is  not  the  hest  differential  factor  in  racial 
anatomy.  Tlie  cai'  form  has  been  established  beyond  doidit  as  a  dif- 
ferential factor  in  j'acial  anatomy,  and  among  Filii)inos  of  the  littoral 
regions  it  should  be  placed  abo\e  the  cephalic  in<le\  in  impoitance, 
because  of  the  apparent  distortion  of  the  head  in  many  iiidi\  iduals.  By 
the  ear  alone  tbc  dei'ivation  of  the  majority  of  ihc  |)co])le  may  be 
determined. 

The  pi'incipal  occu))ations  of  tlu'  ))eople  are  agi-icultuic  ami  (isliing.  .\i 
present  their  life  is  not  moililicd  to  any  degree  by  contact  with  foreign 
influence.  A  slight  gain  in  the  po|>ulation  of  the  town  has  a|iparently 
taken  place  since  1903,  at  which  time  the  census  showed  a  i)opulation  of 
5,.S4()  whereas  the  present  census  shows  one  of  (i.(>i)t. 

'I  he  water  sup])ly  is  largely  from  wells  which  are  generally  exposed  to 
suiface  contamination  ami  to  contamination  from  tbc  bands  ami  fei't 
r)f  those  drawing  water.  (Plate  X  11 .  lig.  ".'. )  .\  bacteriological  exami- 
nation of  the  water  from  tliese  wells,  thirteen  in  ninni>er.  sliowed  in  six 
of  them,  over  5,()0()  microorganisms  per  cubic  centimeter.  HnrilJits  roli 
(■onnininis  was  isolate(l  from  seven,  and  Hucilhis  j)i/oci/anriis  from  tliree. 
Hence  the  majority  have  been  eontamimiteil  by  sewage.  The  chemieal 
examination  of  these  waters  sliowcd  ilmi  m  tbc  majority  the  amount  of 
chlorine  and  of  aliMnninoid  ammonia  an<l  nitrites  was  so  iiigh  as  to  also 
condemn  them  from  a  chemical  sanitary  stand|)oint.  A  imrlur  wen-  foun<l 
in  all  but  one  and  fhu/rlltihi  in  all.  However,  since  the  general  wati-r 
supl)ly  of  Manila  usually  conliiins  inmrhir.  the  discovcrv  of  these  protozoa 
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ill  tlic  water  i)t'  (lie  wells  of  Tavlay  tni-iht  have  been  expected.  The 
nativt's  (if  the  town,  of  course,  drink  Uie  wain-  unboiled.  From  the 
character  of  the  drinking-water  >n|i|>ly  in  the  town  and  its  constant 
exposure  to  surface  contamination  aiul  to  contaniinat  ion  fioni  the  hands 
and  feet  of  those  drawino-  the  water,  it  is  eviih'iit  that  tiie  population, 
under  the  |)icsent  conditions,  must  he  ex])osed  fi'om  liiuc  to  time  to 
('[lidcmics  of  c-holei'a  and   of  dvseuteiy. 

It  is  particularly  suiprising  that  more  cases  of  dysentery  were  not 
observed  during  the  time  that  the  expedition  cai-ried  on  its  work.  Only 
•id  of  the  789  individuals  examined  (2.d  per  cent)  were  suffering  from  any 
form  of  dysenteiv  and  but  Ti  with  amoebic  dysentery.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  practically  all  the  drinking  water  in  Taytay  was  found  to  be 
infected  with  nnnflxr.  we  must  conclude  that  either  most  of  the  species 
of  (Diurlxr  found  in  liic  watei-  of  the  wells  are  not  [lathogenic  for  man 
or  that  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  'i'aytay  are  relatively 
immune  to  the  effects  of  these  aitia-bw  present  in  the  water.  Only  one 
case  of  abscess  of  the  liver  was  observed  in  the  town.  Although  epidemic 
bacillarv  dysentery  has  occurred  in  several  parts  of  the  Islands  during  the 
])resent  year,  and.  has  been  more  frequent  than  at  any  other  time  since 
1901,  no  cases  were  observed  in  Taytay.  However,  epidemics  of  this  form 
of  the  disease  in  the  Philippines  rarely  occur  before  the  beginning  of  the 
rainy  season  in  June,  and  are  most  usual  in  July,  August  and  September. 
The  remaining  eleven  cases  of  dysentery  found  in  the  town  were  of  the  ca- 
tarrhal form  and  were  perhaps  caused  by  intestinal  infection  with  Ba(Hhi.<! 
pjiocyaneus  since  this  organism  was  isolated  from  the  water  of  three 
of  the  wells  in  the  town. 

Of  the  protozoal  forms  of  dysentery  now  recognized,  amoebic,  malarial 
and  balantidial  dysentery  are  all  found  and  are  endemic  in  the  Philippine 
Islands.  However,  Kala-azar  dysentery  does  not  exist  here.  Of  the 
remaining  forms  of  dysentery  (the  verminous  ones),  that  one  caused  by 
Schistosoma  japonicum  has  alone  been  observed  here.  Scliistosoma 
hivwatohinum  has  only  been  found  in  Manila  in  cases  in  which  the  in- 
fection originated  in  foreign  counti-ics.  and  (Ksophagosloiii iiiii  hruiii/jli 
has  not  yet  been  discovered  in  the  Philippines.  With  the  exception  of 
the  annebic  and  catarrhal  dy.senti'ries.  none  of  these  forms  were  en- 
countered   in  Taytay. 

The  cholera  sjiirillum  which  was  sought  for  carefully  was  not  found  in 
the  water  from  any  of  the  wells,  although  several  species  of  vibrios  wciv 
isolated  from  some  of  them.  Had  one  of  the  wells  been  infected  with  the 
cholera  spirillum,  there  would  almost  certainly  have  been  an  epidemic 
of  this  disease  in  the  town,  whereas  during  the  three  months  but  nine 
cases  of  cholera  occurred.  The  stools  of  SO  individuals  who  had  been  in 
contact  with  these  cholera  cases  were  examined  for  the  cholera  spirillum, 
but  in  no  case  was  this  organism  found.  The  result  was  somewhat  differ- 
ent from  that  obtained  in  Manila  and   in  the  vicinity  where  this  disease 
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liafl  been  eiiflemic  for  some  time;  in  these  latter  places  the  stools  of  3T6 
apparently  liealthy  people  who  had  come  in  contact  with  cholera  cases  were 
examined  bacteriologically,  and  the  cholera  vibrio  found  in  27  (7.02  per 
cent).  x\fter  the  disappearance  of  cholera  from  Manila,  a  large  number 
of  stools  from  various  individuals  were  examined  over  an  extended  period 
of  time  but  no  typical  cholera  vibrios  were  isolated  from  any  of  them.  The 
stools  of  264  apparently  healthy  individuals  in  Bilibid  Prison  in  Manila 
were  also  examined  for  the  cholera  vibrio  during  the  epidemic,  and  this 
organism  isolated  from  17  (6.44  per  cent).  It  seems  probable  that  the 
appearance  of  cholera  in  Bilibid  Prison  from  time  to  time,  may  sometimes 
be  due  to  these  cholera  spirillum  carriers.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this 
connection  that  all  nine  of  the  cases  of  cholera  in  Taytay  occurred  within 
a  period  of  ten  days  and  during  the  middle  of  the  hot  and  dry  season. 
Perhaps  for  this  latter  reason  the  fasces  from  these  cases  were  rapidlv 
dried  by  the  sun  and  the  cholera  spirilla  therein  thus  killed  and  not 
disseminated,  hence  no  widespread  epidemic  occurred  and  no  cholera 
'^spirillum  carriers"  were  discovered.  Had  these  cases  of  cholera  oc- 
curred during  the  rainy  season,  judging  from  our  past  experience,  and 
owing  to  the  conditions  of  surface  drainage  in  this  town,  at  least  a  small 
epidemic  of  cholera  would  probably  have  resulted. 

Only  four  cases  of  typhoid  fever  occurred  during  the  tliree  months  that 
the  examinations  were  carried  on.  There  can  be  no  serious  ground  for  the 
idea  that  typhoid  fever  is  a  comparatively  rare  disease  in  the  Philippines 
and  that  those  cases  which  are  found  in  the  Islands  have  been  imported. 
In  the  year  1900,  I  reported  to  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  United  States 
Array  fifty-four  autopsies  upon  cases  of  typhoid  fever  occurring  in  Manila. 
During  the  same  year  there  were  328  positive  Widal  serum  reactions 
for  typhoid  fever  observed  in  the  laboi-atory.  Typhoid  fever  is  not 
nearly  so  prevalent  in  Manila  and  the  vicinity  as  it  was  during  1900, 
but  since  that  year  the  disease  lias  not  been  at  all  uncommon,  and  there 
is  no  question  but  that  it  is  endemic  in  the  Islands  and  that  the  large 
majority  of  the  cases  are  certainly  not  imported. 

In  regard  to  the  improvement  of  the  drinking  water  supply  of  Taylay, 
it  is  fortunate  that  the  geological  strata  is  favoralilo  to  drilling:  Doctor 
Adams  has  rejwrted  it  is  possible  that  in  the  soutliwcstern  pari  of  tlie 
town  sufficient  hydrostatic  head  might  !»c  cncoimtcrcd  to  |)roduce  an 
aitcsian  flow.  It  is  recommended  tlial  a  deej)  well  he  drilled  at  this 
place  with  tli(>  ho|ir  of  obtaining  artesian  water.  In  case  artesian  water 
is  not  obtained,  the  rcnuiining  wells  which  might  he  di'illed  in  the  tnun 
should  be  nuule  oidy  sufficiently  deeji  to  ]iii'\ent  surface  filtration. 

The  food  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tayt.ay  was  found  to  be  of  limited  variety 
and  almost  entirely  of  local  ])roduction  :  some  dried  fish  is  im])orted  from 
Matiila.  The  staj)le  diet  consists  largely  of  fish  and  rice  with  some 
fruits   and   vegetal>les.   and   occasionally   carabao    milk,   butter  and    i'^^?' 
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Fi-om  a  physiolooic-al  standpoint,  the  dit'l  of  the  average  person  represented 
90  grams  of  protein  and  2,700  calories,  and  for  a  laboring  man  100  grams 
of  protein  and  3,100  calories.  Practically  all  of  the  rice  used  in  the 
town  belonged  to  the  class  of  cured  rice,  which  it  is  claimed  by  the 
adherents  of  the  rice  theory  in  regard  to  the  etiology  of  beriberi,  never 
causes  this  disease  even  when  it  forms  the  greater  portion  of  the  nutriment 
consumed  over  a  long  period  of  time.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this 
connection  that  no  case  of  acute  beriberi  was  discovered  in  the  town. 
Whatever  little  evidence  there  is,  therefore,  supports  the  theory  that 
beriberi  is  caused  by  the  ingestion  of  uncured  rice.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  this  evidence  is  probably  not  of  sufficient  importance  to 
be  used  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  this  view.  Bei'iberi  might  be  preval- 
ent in  a  town  or  district  during  one  season  of  the  )^ear  and  entirely  absent 
during  another. 

The  cost  of  the  food  consumed  by  the  inhabitants  usually  amounted  to 
between  9  and  16  centavos  daily,  with  an  average  of  12^  centavos  per 
person.  However,  it  is  not  believed  that  the  daily  ration  consumed  by 
these  people  is  the  most  desirable  one  for  them  or  that  the  most  beneficial 
food  can  be  purchased  by  them  for  this  amount.  Experience  in  the  Phil- 
ippines has  shown  that  whenever  a  large  number  of  Filipino  men  are 
required  to  perform  under  American  direction  the  duties  of  laborers,  in 
the  construction  of  roads,  streets,  railroads,  etc.,  a  more  liberal  diet  be- 
comes necessary  for  them.  In  Bilibid  Prison  where  the  prisoners  are 
required  to  perform  a  much  greater  amount  of  manual  labor  than  the  men 
at  Taytay  carry  on,  the  cost  of  the  food  for  each  individual  averages  21 
centavos  per  day.  When,  however,  a  number  of  these  prisoners  were 
transferred  outside  of  the  prison  and  placed  upon  even  harder  work,  con- 
sisting of  the  construction  of  fortifications,  it  was  found  advisable  to 
increase  the  amount  and  cost  of  the  daily  ration  to  30  centavos  per  day. 
Twelve  centavos  is  a  sufficient  amount  to  purchase  the  ration  for  the 
average  individual  in  Taytay  only  because  he  performs  there  very  little, 
work.  When  the  average  Filipino  undertakes  to  carry  on  the  work  ex- 
pected of  a  laborer  he  requires  a  more  liberal  diet,  and  one  which  includes 
meat  in  addition  to  fish.  Under  such  circumstances  his  physical  condi- 
tion usually  becomes  greatly  improved. 

In  relation  to  the  entomological  study  of  the  town,  two  new  species  of 
mosquitoes  were  met  with,  both  belonging  to  the  genus  Culex.  A  descrip- 
tion of  these  will  appear  in  another  number  of  the  General  Science  section 
of  this  JoL'iiN'AL.^  Mosquitoes  of  the  subfamily  anophelince  {Myzomyia 
russii  Giles)  were  found  breeding,  particularly  in  the  districts  of  the  town 
along  the  l)anks  of  streams  and  in  all  bodies  of  stagnant  water  around  the 
wells:  tliey  were  most  numerous  along  the  stream  running  through  the 
iown.      11   is  intei-e>ting  to  note  that   tlie  distribution  of  the  anopheUnrr, 

'  This  .h.iiniiil    (  M.IOOi.  Xcf.    .1.   4,    Xo.  C. 
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as  round  In-  tlie  entomologist,  correspondeil  vorv  well  with  the  districts 
in  which  the  cases  of  malaria  were  discovered  by  the  clinicians.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  only  al)ont  2  or  3  per  cent  -  of  those  examined  in 
Taytay  were  found  to  be  harboring  the  malarial  parasite,  since  the  inves- 
tigations were  carried  on  in  the  midst  of  the  dry  season,  which  is  the 
time  of  year  in  which  malaria  in  Taytay  is  at  a  minimum.  \Yhile  the 
anopheJina',  were  moderately  abun(l;int,  they  were  not  nearly  so  numerous 
as  they  were  found  to  be  in  ()longaj)o  and  Cei-vantes,  both  very  malarial 
districts.  As  far  as  the  conditions  for  the  propagation  of  malaria  are 
concerned,  Taytay  is  not  ^ery  unfavorably  situated.  Mosquito  nets  were 
used  practically  not  at  all  in  the  town,  only  about  one-half  dozen  having 
been  seen  by  members  of  the  expedition. 

Culex  fatigans  Wied.  was  also  found  breeding  in  the  town.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  in  this  connection  that  0.5  per  cent  of  the  iiihabitants 
harbored  filaria.  Xo  evidence  was  found  of  the  existence  of  any  case  of 
severe  infection  and  this  is  evidently  one  reason  why  filariasis  is  not  more 
])]-('valent  in  the  town.  The  cases  of  filariasis  with  numerous  embryos 
in  the  circulating  blood  are  undoubtedly  more  dangerous  to  a  community 
than  are  those  in  which  but  few  embryos  are  present. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  several  authors  that  the  amount  of  malaria 
present  in  a  community  can  be  estimated  roughly  by  determining  the 
inimber  of  cases  of  enlarged  spleen  that  are  encountered.  However,  in 
many  disti'icts  in  the  Philippines  this  method  would  yield  very  inaccurate 
results  in  estimating  the  amount  of  malaria  present.  Chronic  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spleen  is  a  very  common  affection  among  natives  of  the 
Philippine  Islands.  Jn  a  large  percentage  the  enlargement  is  certainly 
not  of  malarial  origin.  In  these,  aspiration  or  examination  at  autopsy 
reveals  no  malarial  pigment  and  no  malarial  parasites.  A  series  of  these 
cases  are  receiving  careful  study  and  a  i-eport  from  this  laboi-atoi-v  will 
soon  be  made  upon  them.  As  is  well  known,  in  certain  parts  of  India 
also  enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  not  an  index  of  the  anunint  of  malaria 
present  in  the  locality,  since  in  Kula-azar  this  condition  i>  aliuost  in- 
variably present.  Jt  is  interesting  to  note  that  only  in  two  instances 
was  Chiiex  leduluiius  L.  (the  common  bedbug)  found  in  Taytay,  and 
that  Cimex  roliindatu.s  Sig.,  which,  according  to  the  researches  of  I'atton. 
is  sup])0se(1  to  convey  to  man  the  jjarasite  of  R'alii-nzar.  was  noi  encoun- 
tered at  all. 

Knlarg(Mneni  of  the  spleen  was  found  in  IM  i>er  cent  of  the  children 
examined  and  in  about  1.4  per  cent  of  the  adults.  \o  case  uf  Kuln-tizar 
was  found.  Indeed.  u[>  to  the  present  time  this  disease  is  not  known  to 
exist   in  the   riiili|i|iiiie   l-huids. 

-  Acciirdiii;:   III    Ihc   sciic^   nf   t  \iiniiii;i(i<>ii>  rc|ii.rlr<|    li\     N'i(liMl>    |iiiru^ilcs    were 

foumi   in  :{   per  cftit   of  the  ik-uj)!*'  «'\;iiiiint'il ;  in   tlie  serifs  cxiiminiMl   liy  <;ucriei<t 

and  Sfvillii  2.1fi  per  ccMt   wcif  fnund  infect fd.  I.ntent  malaria  was  found  to  exist 
in  .')  [ici  cent  oi  till'  i;isf<  liv  Niiliol-^. 
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\o  specirs  (.r  llu'  -vmis  (IUkssIiui.  (coinpi-isiiiK  ihc  tsetse  flies)  lias  yet 
been  found  in  the  PliilipiMue  Islands.  In  this  (•(.nneetion,  it  may  be 
i.K.nlio.u.d  that  durino-  the  year  1908,  a  report  became  eircidafed  in  Ma- 
nila that  a  ease  of  human  sleeping  sickness,  witli  trypanosonra  infection, 
had  been  discovered  in  the  Islands.  The  re].ort  gained  eredence.  i.robably 
chiellv  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  following  title  of  a  paper,  "Human 
TrY])anos,mHasis  in  the  I'bilii^pine  Islands.  First  Reported  Case,"  was 
printed  in  the  proo-rannne  ..f  ih.'  annual  meeting  of  ihe  rhdippmc  Islands 
Me<lic'al  Assoeiation  held  m  Fel.ruary,  1!)(>S.  The  paper,  however,  was 
„„t  ivnd  al  ihis  uieetin-  and  has  not  sinee  heen  published;  hut  the  state- 
nu.nt  was  made-  later  m  a  (iovernn.ent  report  from  the  Philippines  that 
one  case  of  sleeping  sickness  had  been  detected  through  the  year  and  news 
had  been  received  of  another  suspected  case  in  the  Province  of  Albay. 

llie  evidence  in  regard  to  this  matter  is  as  follows:  Mr.  ^\•illyoung,  ol 
this  Lahoratorv.  was'  sent  on  a  trip  to  some  of  the  southern  islands  to 
perform  microscopical  examinati.ms  of  a  number  of  lepers.  Specimens 
of  the  hlood  of  these  cases,  some  liO  or  <0,  were  taken,  and,  upon  the 
return  of  Mr.  Willyoung  to  Manila,  these  were  stained  m  the  Laboratory 
hy  an  assistant.  Upon  examination  of  these  specimens  microscopic- 
ally. Ml-.  Willyoung  found  in  one  of  them  several  trypanosomata.  He 
therefore  made  a  second  visit  to  the  locality  where  the  specimens  had 
been  collected  and  visited  the  people  from  which  these  specimens  were 
supposedly  taken.  However,  he  was  unable  to  locate  the  particular  pa- 
tient from  whom  he  thought  the  specimen  might  have  been  taken.  The 
(juestion  then  arose,  was  the  specimen  one  of  human  blood,  or  was  it  one 
from  a  horse  infected  with  surra,  or  one  from  some  laboratory  animal 
infected  exi)erimentaUy,  which  the  assistant  accideiilallv  mixed  with  the 
(ilhcr  specimens. 

The  writer  was  absent  from  the  Philippines  at  the  time  this  slide  with 
ihe  ii'\panos()mata  was  encountered,  but  upon  his  return  he  was  shown  the 
specimen  in  ([uestion.  As  the  preparation  was  already  hardened,  and 
stained  and  mounted  in  balsam,  there  seemed  little  chance  of  being  able 
to  diirereiitiale  the  natui'e  of  the  Idood  l)y  means  of  \ho.  precipitin  or  eom- 
jjcuient  detlection  test.  Measurements  of  the  red  corpuscles  showed  the 
average  diameter  to  be  very  slightly  under  that  of  human  red  corpuscles. 
However,  by  means  of  these  measurements,  it  was  obviously  not  possible 
to  determine  definitely  that  the  specimen  was  not  one  of  human  blood 
though  from  the  character  of  tlie  leucocytes  it  was  evidently  not  horse 
blood.  It  is  also  impossibk'  to  <lilferentiate  ci'rtainly  the  human  tivpa- 
nosoma    from    the   t  rvi)anosoina    of   suri-a    hv    mici'oseopical    cxaminalion 

alone. 

The  report  of  this  case,  therefore,  must  I'emain  in  douht.  Up  to  the 
present  time  no  defmite  case  of  sleeping  siekness  has  ai)pai-ently  been 
discovered  in  the  Pliilip|)ines. 

Infections   icith    aiiinnil   /mrasitcs. — An    examination    of    the    f.vces   of 
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1,000  pert^ons  in  the  town  i^liowed  lliat  !>.")  ]ter  cent  of  the  ])eople  were 
infected  with  fome  i'onii  of  intestinal  worm.  The  results  of  tliese  exami- 
nations are  in  accord  with  those  which  liave  heen  carried  out  by  Doctor 
Garrison  and  his  assistants  in  the  city  of  Manila,  which  have  showed  that 
the  Filipinos  are  almost  universally  infected  A^ith  these  parasites. 

No  evidence  was  found  of  infection  with  cestodes  or  trematodes  in 
Taytay.  In  Manila  cases  of  cestode  infection  are  not  uncommon,  lania 
having  been  found  in  O.T  per  cent  of  the  cases  examined  in  IJililMrl  l^rison 
and  in  0.G6  per  cent  in  childi'en.  The  fact  that  the  diet  of  the  people  of 
Taytay  so  seldom  contains  any  meat  evidently  accounts  largely  for  the 
absence  of  Tcpnin  saginata  and  Tcvnia  solium  infection  among  them. 

With  respect  to  trematodes  it  may  he  mentioned  that  few  cases  of 
paragonimus  infection  have  been  found  in  the  Philippines  in  which  the 
infection  was  probal)ly  acquired  as  far  north  as  ]\Ianila.  The  majority  of 
the  cases  have  been  discovered  in  the  vsouthern  provinces  or  in  the  Islands 
south  of  Luzon.  This  affection  is  endemic  in  portions  of  Samar.  In- 
fections Avith  Schisto^onium  japonicum  and  Opi.sUiorci^  sinensis  also 
appear  more  common  in  the  southern  islands  than  in  Luzon.  From 
reports  that  have  reached  Manila  it  seems  not  improbable  that  infection 
with  Filaria  medinensis  (the  guinea  tvorm)  occurs  among  the  Moros  in 
some  of  the  southern  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  Xo  authentic  case, 
however^  has  yet  been  reported  from  the  Philippines. 

An  attempt  to  di.?cover  any  localization  ,in  groups  of  the  cases 
infected  with  Ascaris,  hookw^orms,  Trichuris,  Strongyloidcs,  O.rijuris  or 
Amtcha  in  any  part  of  the  town  of  Taytay,  in  proximity  to  certain  wells 
or  streams,  by  families  or  occupations,  gave  negative  results. 

It  was  perhaps  surju-ising  that  only  2.7  per  cent  of  the  persons  examined 
were  found  to  be  harboring  aniahcv,  since  in  Bilibid  Prison,  where  the 
water  sujiply  of  the  prisoners  is  carefully  sterilized,  23  per  cent  of  the 
])risoners  had  been  found  to  have  ama'ha'  in  their  stools.  However,  it 
is  needless  to  emphasize  that  the  examinations  at  Taytay  were  performed 
with  veiT  great  caie.  It  was  thought  that  encysted  fonns  of  amceha'  were 
discovered  in  eleven  individuals,  but  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  ob- 
servations relating  to  the  ])resence  of  encysted  forms  of  ama'ha'  in  the 
stools.  Only  in  cultures  of  amahd'  and  certainly  not  in  the  faeces,  can 
one  be  certain  of  recognizing  encysted  forms.  The  2?  cases  discovered 
with  amuiid'  weie  evenly  divided  between  the  two  sexes,  and  sliowed  no 
excessive  frequency  of  infection  in  any  single  age  group. 

Only  n.O  ])er  cent  of  those  examined  were  found  to  harbor  hook- 
wornis.  and  none  of  tlicni  pie>-cnted  any  sym])toms  of  disease  which  could 
Itc  attril)uted  (h-Mnilcly  to  ibis  |)arasite.  iMghty-two  and  nine-tenths 
per  cent  were  found  to  liailtor  AscariK.  and  about  77  per  cx'nt  Tritliitns. 
It  is  interesting  in  this  respect  to  comiiare  the  studies  of  a  similai-  natuie 
canic(l  on  in  individuals  in  ^^anila  by  Doctor  (Jarri-oii  and  his  assist- 
ants.     In  the  TU'igliliorhond  of  :').(l()0  examinations  were  made  in    l'.ililii<l 
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Prison  and  here  84  per  cent  of  the  natives  were  found  to  be  infected  with 
animal  parasites— 59  per  cent  with  Trichuris,  26  per  cent  with  Ascaris, 
and  52  per  cent  with  hookworms.  Of  385  women  and  children  examined 
in  Manila,  89  per  cent  were  foimd  infected  with  Triclmris,  53  per  cent 
with  Ascaris  and  but  13  per  cent  with  hookworms. 

The  question  has  arisen  as  to  what  really  is  the  role  that  these  infections 
play  in  regard  to  the  public  health.     In  my  opinion,  reasoning  from  the 
examinations  that  have  been  made,  too  much  stress  has  been  laid  on 
the  action  which  the  intestinal  worms  exert  in  Luzon  in  relation  to  the 
health  of  the  people.     There  is  probably  no  evidence  which  shows  that 
moderate  infections  with  whipworms  and  roundworms  exercise  a  delete- 
rious effect  on  the  health  of  the  individual.     The  cases  of  hookworm  in- 
fection which  we  have  observed  in  these  Islands  have  been  as  a  rule  mild 
ones,  and  this  parasite  is  not  as  important  a  factor  in  Luzon  in  the  produc- 
tion of  disease  as  it  is  in  Porto  Eico,  Egypt,  Japan  and  several  other 
countries  in  which  the  individuals  infected  frequently  exhibit  a  grave 
ana3mia.    In  the  early  days  of  American  occupation  of  the  Islands,  when 
our  American  troops  were  frequently  encamped  in  the  field  near  swampy 
districts,  severe  cases  of  uncinariasis  with  advanced  anaemia  were  occa- 
sionally, though  rarely,  observed  among  them.     Such  cases  are  now  almost 
unheard  of  among  our  troops.     In  Taytay,  and  in  by  far  the  great 
majority  of  the  cases  of  infection  found  in  Luzon,  the  individuals  infected 
exhibited  no  visible  angemia  or  other  symptoms  of  disease.     Indeed,  in  the 
Taytay  examinations,  while  in  none  of  the  cases  infected  with  hookworms 
did  the  haemoglobin  register  100  per  cent,  nevertheless  in  the  hookworm 
cases  the  hemoglobin  estimations  were  somewhat  higher  on  the  whole,  than 
those  in  individuals  which  showed  no  infection  with  hookworms.     No  case 
in  Ta}i;ay  gave  a  reading  above  95  per  cent.     It  may  be  stated  in  general 
that  in  the  natives  of  Taytay  the  hasmoglobin,  as  determined  by  the 
Tallquist  test,  registered  over  80  per  cent  in  only  about  60  per  cent  of  the 
inhabitants.     The  natives  therefore  generally  show  a  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  hemoglobin,  below  that  amount  usually  observed  in  healthy 
individuals  in  temperate  climates. 

About  1  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  were  found  to  be  infected  with 
tuberculosis ;  no  focus  of  this  disease  was  discovered,  the  cases  being  dis- 
tributed evenly  throughout  the  town.  Pulmonary  tuberculosis  was  the 
common  form.  No  case  of  relapsing  fever  was  discovered;  indeed,  no 
authentic  report  of  infection  with  the  recurrent  spirochaetje  has  yet  been 
made  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  About  1  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants 
were  found  to  be  suffering  from  goitre.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  very 
small  amount  of  venereal  disease  which  was  observed  in  the  town.  On 
the  other  hand,  yaws  was  found  to  be  fairly  prevalent,  1  per  cent  of  the 
children  being  infected.  An  interesting  custom  among  the  natures  is 
the  artificial  production  of  sores  and  ulcers  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
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counterirritation  on  the  skin,  known  by  the  natives  as  puentej  the 
scars  which  later  result,  are  apt  to  puzzle  the  uninitiated  in  regard 
to  their  origin.  These  ulcers  are  sometimes  mistaken  for  syphilitic 
lesions..  Their  method  of  production  by  the  application  of  lime  and 
later  by  binding  on  a  piece  of  betel-nut  is  described  in  detail  by  Doctor 
Nichols  in  Part  XIII,  page  285,  and  is  illustrated  in  Plate  XVIII. 

From  this  brief  summary  of  the  studies  performed  at  Taytay,  it  may 
be  seen  that  while  the  conditions  in  this  town  are  generally  unsani- 
tary, the  death  rate  varying  in  different  years  from  27.91  per  1,000 
to  45.42  per  1,000,  they  at  times  may  become  most  unsanitary.  Under 
the  present  conditions,  epidemic  diseases  such  as  cholera,  typhoid  and 
bacillary  dysentery  are  likely  to  occur  from  time  to  time.  The  history 
of  the  town  shows  this  to  be  the  case  in  regard  to  cholera.  The  great 
epidemic  of  1882  is  said  to  have  gained  a  foothold  first  in  Taytay.  In 
1902,  and  again  in  1905,  cholera  was. also  epidemic  there.  If  the  intro- 
duction of  cholera  at  Taytay  during  the  present  year  had  taken  place 
in  the  rainy  season  instead  of  in  the  midst  of  the  dry  one,  another 
epidemic  of  this  disease  would  likely  have  occurred. 

In  regard  to  smallpox,  general  vaccination  against  this  malady  was 
carried  out  in  1905  and  in  March  1909.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in 
this  connection  that  smallpox  was  present  in  1908  and  1  per  cent  of 
the  inhabitants  died  with  it.  The  entire  mortality  of  the  year  was 
45.42  per  1,000.  In  1907,  when  there  was  no  smallpox,  the  death  rate 
was  27.91  per  1,000.  Practically  all  of  the  deaths  from  smallpox  were 
among  children  under  9  years  of  age;  indeed,  nearly  90  per  cent  were 
among  children  under  5  years  of  age ;  that  is,  the  majority  of  the  children 
who  died  from  the  disease  were  bom  after  the  general  vaccination 
performed  in  1905.  Therefore,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  con- 
trolling smallpox  by  means  of  vaccination. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  advisability  of  protecting  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Taytay  against  cholera  and  perhaps  against  typhoid  fever,  also 
by  vaccination.  All  the  evidence  that  we  have  from  the  provinces 
relative  to  cholera  has  shown  the  practicability  and  the  efficiency  of 
vaccination  against  this  disease  as  a  method  of  protection.  The  most 
striking  experience  was  that  obtained  in  the  town  of  Angat,  where  one- 
sixth  of  the  population— that  is,  all  those  who  volunteered,  1,078  in 
number — were  vaccinated  against  cholera;  a  few  months  later,  cholera 
appeared  in  the  village,  122  persons  were  stricken  with  the  disease,  121 
of  whom  were  among  the  noninoculated.  The  vaccination  against  cholera 
performed  throughout  the  Islands  during  the  past  few  years  have  shown 
that  proportionately  six  times  as  many  cases  of  cholera  have  occurred 
among  those  unvaccinated  as  in  those  vaccinated.  Work  in  the  Phil- 
ippines in  vaccination  against  smallpox  has  been  very  active  recently; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  so  little  attention  has  been  paid 
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here  recently  to  vaccination  against  cholera  and  typhoid  fever,  partic- 
ularly since  vaccination  against  typhoid  fever  is  being  employed  in  our 
Army  in  the  United  States.  Vaccinations  for  obtaining  immunity  in 
the  treatment  of  furunculosis  and  gonorrhea  are  at  present  much  in 
vogue  in  Manila;  but  in  these  instances  we  have  not  been  able  yet  to 
demonstrate  that  any  immunity  is  obtained  by  this  procedure.  In  the 
case  of  cholera,  however,  the  question  has  been  demonstrated  not  only 
by  experiment  but  from  a  practical  standpoint.  It  is  believed  that  if 
a  large  epidemic  were  imminent  the  sanitary  authorities  would  not 
hestitate  to  employ  vaccination  against  cholera.  It  would  seem,  however, 
that  in  the  case  of  towns  with  sanitary  conditions  similar  to  those 
which  exist  in  Taytay,  general  vaccination  against  cholera  should  be 
performed  in  order  to  protect  the  inhabitants  from  a  general  epidemic 
of  this  disease  which  otherwise  might  occur  were  the  disease  introduced 
at  a  favorable  season.  It  is  true  that  the  sanitary  conditions  in  Taytay 
can  be  improved  greatly  if  artesian  water  can  be  supplied  to  the  people, 
but  so  long  as  they  pursue  their  present  habits  in  regard  to  sanitation — 
particularly  those  of  eating  with  their  fingers  from  a  common  dish, 
drinking  water  from  a  jar  which  is  constantly  soiled  by  the  hands, 
and  bathing,  washing  and  even  drinking  from  the  same  stream;  and  so 
long  as  faeces  are  exposed  to  flies  and  other  insects  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
dwelling  houses — so  long  will  they  be  liable  to  epidemics  of  cholera. 

In  conclusion,  it  would  appear  that  the  sanitary  measures  to  be 
particularly  recommended  in  Taytay  at  the  present  time  are  supplying 
the  town  with  an  artesian  water  supply,  vaccination  against  cholera  and 
perhaps  against  typhoid  fever,  -and  an  improvement  in  the  present 
method  of  disposing  of  the  fseces  so  that  the  human  excrement  is  not 
exposed  to  flies  and  other  insects  and  not  allowed  to  lie  in  close  proximity 
to  wells  or  to  houses  where  food  is  partaken  of.  During  certain  periods 
of  the  year  something  might  be  done  in  the  way  of  distributing  quinine 
among  those  suffering  from  fever.  More  extensive  prophylaxis  against 
malaria  in  Taytay  is  not  recommended  at  the  present  time. 
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Fig.    1.      LABORATORY   AND   DISPENSARY   EUILDING. 


Fig.   2.     INTERIOR  OF   LABORATORY. 
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Fig.    1.     TAYTAY   FROM  THE   ^ST. 


Fig.   2.     ROAD  TO  ANTIPOLO   IN   TUFF   FORMATION. 
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Fig.    1.     SPRING   DURING   RAINY  SEASON, 


Fig.   2.     BIG  WELL   NEAR    MUNICIPAL   BUILDING. 
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Fig.    1.     STREET  SCENE,   LOOKING   NORTH   TOWARD  THE   CHURCH. 


Fig.   2.     STREET  SCENE,   LOOKING  SCUTH    FROM   THE  CHURCH. 
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Fig.   1.      LOOKING   TOWARD  TAYTAY   ACROSS  THE    RIC^  PADDIES. 


Fig.  2.     THE   LARGEST  CREEK   IN    AUGUST   AFTER   THE   RAINS. 
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Fig.   1.     OUTHOUSE  WITH    BRIDGE   FROM    HOUSE. 


Fig.  2.     OUTHOUSE  IN   PROXIMITY  TO  WELL. 
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Fig.   1.     TYPICAL  OUTHOUSES.       » 


Fig.  2.     OUTHOUSE  WITH    PROTECTED   PIT. 
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AN   UNUSUAL  CASE  OF  AMOEBIC  DYSENTERY.' 


By  Harry  T.  Marshall, 
Professor  of  Pathology,   University  of  Virginia.) 


In  descriptions  of  amoebic  dysentery  emphasis  is  always  laid  upon  tlie 
occurrence  of  irregular,  undermined  ulcers  as  the  most  characteristic 
change  in  the  large  intestine.  This  form  of  ulceration  is  the  only  one 
exhibited  in  the  two  pathological  museums  which  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  visit.  Furthermore,  it  is  not  common  to  meet  with  a  case  of 
amcebic  dysentery,  running  an  acutely  fatal  course,  accompanied  by 
profuse  hfemorrhage.  Such  a  course,  together  with  unusually  acute  lesions 
of  the  large  intestine,  distinguished  the  following  case  wdiich  I  examined 
while  connected  with  the  Biological  Laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Science 
in  Manila. 

M.,  a  native  Filipino,  a  patient  in  the  Civil  Hospital  of  ^lanila,  had 
a  se\'ere  and  acute  type  of  amoebic  dysentery  with  abundant  lut^morrhages 
from  the  bowels.  He  died,  apparently  fi-om  loss  of  blood,  and  came  to 
autopsy  Deccmljer  28,  1906. 

AUTOPSY    NOTES. 

Body  of  an  adult  male  Filipino  about  25  years  old,  sparely  built;  moderately 
well  nourished;  mucous  membranes  extremely  pale;  a  few  ecchymoses  in  tlie 
skin  of  arms  and  legs. 

Subcutaneous  fat. — 'Moderately  abundant,   very  yellow. 

Peritoneal  cavity. — 'Clear,  no  adhesions;  mesenteric  glands  large,  pale,  soft;  on 
section    pale,    gray;    structure    visible. 

'Read  before  the  American  Association  of  Patliologis(s  and  Bacteriologists, 
Boston,  April   9,   1909. 
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Thorax. — t  lear:  lungs  occupied  less  than  one-lialf  of  thoracic  cavity;  were  verv 
pale  and  cushiony:  uniform  in  appearance;  normal  on  section;  bronchi  and  pul- 
monary vessels  clear. 

//ear/.-  Pericardium  clear;  a  number  of  pin-jmint  ecchymoses  around  the 
auriculo-veiitricular  frroove;  nuiscle  pale.  (inn.  uniform;  valves  and  endocardium 
normal ;  aorta  clear. 

Ahdtnninul  cfirili/. — Spleen  moderately  eidarged  and  firm:  surface  normal:  on 
section  trabecular  prominent;  the  color  distinctly  pale,  l.iver  of  normal  size.  p;i!e 
and  firm;  on  the  anterior  surface  of  right  lobe  directly  over  gall  bladder  and 
10  cubic  centimeters  from  the  anterior  margin  of  the  liver,  a  puckered  scar  was 
situated  with  adhesions  to  the  anterior  wall  of  chest.  On  section,  the  scar  of  an 
<jld  sinus  was  found  leading  for  ti  cubic  centimeters  to  a  firm,  yellow-white  scar 
near  the  center  of  tiie  lobe.  Right  and  left  kidneys  were  alike,  both  large;  the 
capsule  stripped  readily,  leaving  an  extremely  pale,  soft  cortex.  On  section,  the 
cortex  was  extremely  pale;  the  structure  cloudy  but  otherwi.se  normal;  the 
pyramids  were  also  very  pale.  The  suprarenals,  pancreas  and  stomach  appeared 
normal.  In  the  small  iiilcstine  numeious  nncivarhi  were  found  in  the  upper  part 
where  red  points  studding  tlie  mucosa  were  observed.  In  tlie  lower  portion  several 
specimens  of  ascaris  occurred;   otherwise  the  small  intestine  was  normal. 

The  large  intestine  contained  a  large  amount  of  daik  red,  almost 
l)laek,  pa.sty  material  in  whicli  anmlxe  were  numerous.  From  the  ile- 
oca^cal  valve  to  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum  the  mucosa  was  studded  with 
nodular  elevations  which  varied  from  ahout  (5  millimeters  to  12  millime- 
ters in  diameter  and  which  rose  ahout  an  equal  distance  above  the  level 
of  the  mucosa.  In  most  cases  the  elevation  was  surmounted  by  a  mass 
of  necrotic  tis,sue  which  could  be  scraped  off,  leaving  a  deep  crater-like 
ulcer  extending  well  down  through  tlie  mucosa.  Only  one  or  two  small, 
typical,  irregular  amoebic  ulcers  were  observed.  Many  active  amoebfe 
were  found  in  the  detritus  taken  from  the  crater-like  ulcers.  On  section 
through  such  a  nodule  a  red,  dirty  looking  mass  was  seen  extending  into 
the  snhmucosa  and  radiating  for  1  cuhic  centimeter  or  more  in  this  layer. 

Muniscopir  (■.minination,  Itdtinihj.njlin  and  eo.tin  stain. — Lungs,  alve- 
olar septa  delicate,  tissue  noinuii,  very  little  pigment.  Spleen,  ca])sule 
of  normal  thickness;  section  was  very  cclhihir  so  llmt  the  Malpigliian 
bodies  did  not  stand  out  conspicuously.  Tiie  sinu.ses  were  lor  the  most 
part  llattene(l  uml  collaiiscd.  The  cells  lining  them  were  usually  small 
with  clear  cytoplasm.  There  was  little  evidence  of  destruction  of  red 
blood  corpuscles.  The  vessels,  stroma  and  Malpighian  bodies  aj)i)eared 
normal.  .\  lew  cells  uric  louiid  witli  small.  <lark  mu-lei  and  cvloplasm 
staining  a  coppery-iiMl.  The  sect  ion  of  ilie  liver  showed  a  dilfuse 
cloudiness  and  nuuierous  areas  of  focal  necrosis,  'i'hese  areas  witi-  (piite 
extensive  and  ol'teii  were  .<een  to  be  located  around  the  sublohular  veins. 
In  these  areas  tlic  liver  ti.ssue  had  lost  the  normal  staining  jxtwer  and 
the  cells  were  opa«|ue.  red,  swollen,  ilevoid  of  nuclear  material  and  either 
homogeneous  or  vacuolated.  There  was  no  (>vidence  of  reaction  around 
the  areas  of  focal  necrosis. 

Sections    of   the   large    intestines    were    made    lhioui:h    several    of    the 
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iiudular  elevations  from  vai-iou.s  parts  of  the  large  intestine.  The  appear- 
ances were  nearly  iiniJ'onn  iu  all  of  the  cases.  The  mucosa  between  the 
nodules  showed  man}-  crypts  in  which  the  epithelial  lining  was  entiiely 
converted  into  goblet  cells.  In  a  large  nunil)er  of  cases  the  epithelium 
was  lost  entirely,  leaving  only  the  interstitial  tissue.  Here  and  there  an 
entire  crypt  was  converted  into  a  granular  mass,  taking  a  deep  nuclear 
stain.  In  no  case  were  amoeba'  found  in  the  crypts,  however.  Here  and 
there  one  or  two  adjoining  crypts  had  become  converted  into  graniilai- 
masses  and  were  surrounded  by  masses  of  small  round  cells,  with  minu'i-- 
ous  red  blood  corpuscles  among  them.  Along  either  the  side  or  the  to]) 
of  the  elevations  it  was  common  to  find  tliat  the  tips  of  the  tissue  projec- 
tions between  the  crypts  were  densely  packed  with  extravasated  red  l)lood 
corpuscles.  Close  to  these  areas  of  ha?morrhage  there  often  occurred  a 
small  bright  red  mass  of  thready  fibrin  mixed  with  detritus  containing 
tissue  cells,  blood  and  other  debris,  continuous  with  necrotic  epithelium. 
The  necrotic  mass  extended  as  a  core  into  the  center  of  the  nodule,  in 
some  cases  reaching  no  further  but  in  other  cases  spreading  in  the  sub- 
mucosa.  Surrounding  the  central  core  of  necrotic  material  was  a  dense 
mass  of  cells  and  red  blood  corpuscles,  the  corpuscles  being  often  so 
abundant  as  completely  to  fill  the  tissue.  Passing  away  from  the  necrotic 
area  along  the  submucosa  the  red  blood  corpuscles  rapidly  diminished  in 
numbers,  while  the  cellular  infiltration  extended  further,  gradually  giving 
way  to  (edema.  In  several  places  the  infiltration  from  one  nodule  ex- 
tended directly  into  that  from  an  adjoining  one.  The  muscular  layers 
were  practically  free  from  involvement  except  along  the  course  of  the 
vessels  Avhere  there  was  usually  some  evidence  of  small  round-cell  infiltra- 
tion. A  few  small  collections  were  also  found  in  the  subserosa.  The  cells 
around  the  necrotic  mass  and  extending  through  the  submucosa  were  for 
the  most  part  lymphocytes.  In  many  cases  cells  with  small,  densely 
staining  nuclei  were  found  possessing  a  greater  amount  of  cytoplasm 
which  took  a  slightly  basic  stain.  Considerable  numbers  of  cells  oc- 
curred with  a  slightly  vesicular  nucleus  and  clear  cytoplasm  about  two 
oi'  three  times  the  diameter  of  a  red  corpuscle  in  size.  A  moderate 
number  of  mononuclear  eosinophiles  were  also  found.  These  were  more 
niiiiierous  along  the  outer  margins  of  the  areas  of  infiltration  than 
toward  the  center.  Great  numbers  of  large,  pale  grayish,  cloudy  cells, 
evidently  ainahrf,  were  found  in  the  spaces  and  occasionally  in  the  veins, 
especially  in  the  advancing  mai-gin  of  necrosis.  Often  these  amaixv 
contained  either  blood  pigment  or  fragments  of  corpuscles.  In  addition 
to  the  changes  above  noted,  the  connective  tisvsue  cells  in  the  walls  of- 
some  of  the  ulcers  were  swollen,  with  large  vesicular  nui-lei.  and  there 
was  swelling  and  vacuolization  of  the  endothelial  cells  lining  the  tissue 
spaces  and  veins.  In  one  section  there  was  apparently  a  new  growth  of 
capillaries  beginning  near  the  edge  of  the  ulcer. 
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In  sections  stained  with  thioiiin.  the  amoebae  failed  to  take  the  distinc- 
tive stain,  but  the  tissue  -was  old  at  the  time  of  staining.  In  sections 
stained  by  Gram's  method,  no  bacteria  were  found  in  the  necrotic  areas. 
The  ama'ha>  were  conspicuous  in  these  sections.  The  mesenteric  lymph 
glands  showed  little  change  in  the  cell  nests  and  cell  columns,  except 
that  the  structure  was  less  dense.  The  sinuses  were  moderately  distended 
and  contained  many  cells,  (small  and  large  mononuclears)  and  a  few 
red  blood  corpuscles. 

Anatomical  dmc/nosis. — Amoebic  dysentery;  lifemorrhage  into  largo 
bowel;  acute  ana-mia;  focal  necrosis  of  liver;  cloudy  swelling  of  kidneys; 
ecchymoses  in  skin  and  epicai-diuin  :  scai-  fi-om  ohl  liver  abscess.  Unci- 
naria  and  Ascaris  infection. 

In  this  case  the  acute  course  of  the  disease  with  the  abundant 
hsemoi-rhages  and  the  peculiar  nodular  form  of  ulceration  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustrations  were  unusual.  On  looking  through  the  liter- 
ature I  find,  however,  that  this  lesion  has  been  described  as  characteristic 
of  the  earlier  stage  of  amtebic  dysentery.  Councilman  and  Lafleur  - 
note  in  one  case,  in  addition  to  irregular  undei'mined  ulcers,  "numerous 
round  elevations  often  communicating  with  the  lesions  of  the  bowels 
by  a  small  opening.  Others  apparently  have  no  opening."  In  their 
summary  they  speak  of  "sharply  circumscribed  projecting  nodular  thicken- 
ings, in  which  were  small  cavities  filled  with  gelatinous  looking  pus." 

The  most  detailed  description  is  given  by  Dopter."  who  cites  an  illus- 
tration of  a  nodule  similar  to  one  of  these,  and  describes  its  development 
from  the  first  stage  of  oedema  and  congestion  with  minute  superficial 
erosions  through  a  stage  with  elevations  which  he  speaks  of  as  "verruco- 
sities"  which  vary  from  the  size  of  a  millet  seed  to  that  of  a  pea.  He 
describes  the  false  membrane  and  the  necrosis;  the  destruction  of  entire 
glands  and  the  reaction  in  the  suhmucous  tissues.  The  amount  of 
ha?moiThage  in  his  case  was  much  less  than  in  the  one  under  discussion. 
He  also  describes  the  fusion  of  adjacent  areas  and  a  subsecpient  sloughing 
off  of  areas  of  mucosa  leading  to  llic  characleristic  sinus  form  of 
ulceration. 

Kartiilis  '  makes  very  little  mention  of  such  a  form  as  the  one  under 
lonsidei-ation.  He  describes  one  stage  as  follows:  "In  the  case  of  still 
inc()in|)lele  idceration  the  i)lug  (of  necrotic  tissue)  is  wedged  in  the  tissue 
and  ilie  picture  is  lil<e  a  furuncle  with  a  small  opening  in  the  mucosa  and 
the  base  in  the;  subnuu-osa."  Davidson  •'"'  refers  to  the  occtirrence  of 
such   nodules  at  an  early  stage  of  amoebic  dysenlerv.  aiul   ajiparenllv  a 

■Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.  Rep.    (1891),   11,  451. 

^.Viiiit.  I'atli.  DvM'iitiTic  .\niilticiim'  l/c/i.  ilr  Mrd.  cjp.  il  irAnat.  Talli.  Paris 
(1007),  19,  505-541. 

*  Kolle  u.  WaMsi'inijiiui :  IliunlbiK-li  dcr  iiatliDfrcnen  Mikrnorfranisni,  Ergiinzungs- 
hand.      iOO;. 

'  Allbutt  and  llollestdn:  A  Syst«'in  of  Moilitine  liv  Maiiv  Writers.  I^ondon. 
(1<»07)    II.   Pari    2,  5J7-54-2. 
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ir^iinilar  condilioii  is  briefly  nioutioned  by  Osier.*'  To  those  of  us  who 
saw  tlie  tissue  from  this  case  in  Manila,  it  appeared  unique  but  Doctor 
Strong  believed,  that  he  had  seen  a  similar  condition  before,  although  he 
does  not  allude  to  it  in  his  article  in  Osier's  System.'^  Jiirgens  ^  does 
not  speak  of  finding  this  lesion  in  his  experimental  cats,  neither  is  it 
mentioned  by  Euge  in  Mense's  Handbuch,  by  Manson  or  by  Scheude. 
The  condition  in  this  case  is  certainly  different  from  ulcei-ation  of  the 
solitary  follicles  described  by  Jiirgens  and  others,  and  in  none  of  mv 
sections  was  there  evidence  of  special  changes  in  the  follicles. 

A  M^ord.  as  to  the  scar  in  the  liver.  There  was  no  evidence  of  a  dii-onic 
form  of  dysentery,  neither  was  there  evidence  of  peritoneal  adhesions 
nor  other  evidence  of  previous  peritonitis,  yet  we  found  the  sinus  leading 
from  the  puckered  scar  in  the  center  of  the  liver  to  the  surface.  It  would 
lead  too  far  to  speculate  upon  the  possible  relation  of  tliis  scar  to  a 
previous  amoebic  infection,  or  upon  the  possibility  of  an  abscess  having 
ruptured  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  without  having  led  to  the  formation 
of  adhesions. 

"William  Osier:  The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine.  New  York  and 
London.     6th  ed.,    (1906),  2-7. 

^Osier's  system  of  Modern  Medicine   (1907j,  1,  488-524. 
^  Zrschr.  f.  exp.  Path.  ii.  Tlier.   (1907).  4,  769-816. 
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Plate  I. 


1.  Early  ulcer  with  necrotic  cap. 

2.  LJlcer   with  necrotic  tissue   removed. 

3.  Confluent  ulcer. 
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SIXTH  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  ON  TUBERCULOSIS 

(HELD  AT  WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  SEPTEMBER 

21   TO  OCTOBER   12,   i9o8).' 


By  Fernando  Calueron  iiiid  Victor  G.  Hktseh. 


It  was  the  good  fortune  of  one  of  the  writers  to  attend^  as  the  official 
delegate  of  the  United  States,  the  First  International  Congress  on  Tuber- 
culosis which  was  held  at  NapleS;,  Italy,  in  the  year  1900.  The  United 
States  at  that  time  ranked  as  one  of  the  countries  that  had  accomplished 
least  in  the  combating  of  tuberculosis.  In  the  eight  years  that  have 
intervened  between  the  First  Congress  and  this,  the  Sixth  Congress, 
great  strides  have  been  made  along  this  line  and  the  United  States  now 
ranks  among  the  first  countries  that  are  accomplishing  the  most  toward 
reducing  the  ravages  of  this  disease,  notwithstanding "  the  fact  that  all 
the  leading  civilized  countries  of  the  world  have  made  tremendous  prog- 
ress in  this  work  from  year  to  year. 

Tlic  plan  of  organizing  the  Sixth  International  Congress  differed  from 
that  which  ordinarily  prevails  in  Europe.  The  Avork  of  the  different 
sections  was  characterized  by  a  large  attendance  and  by  the  earnest 
enthusiasm  and  interest  which  was  manifest  at  all  times.  The  scientific 
work  took  precedence  over  the  social  features.  The  latter  were  always 
arranged  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  real  object  of  the  congress,  yet 
there  was  ample  opportunity  for  diversion,  and  the  Avives  and  friends 
of  the  delegates  were  taken  care  of  in  a  most  excellent  manner. 

Tlie  leading  autlioritics  on  tul)erculosis  from  nearly  every  civilized 
country  in  the  world  were  present,  among  Avhom  might  be  mentioned 
Koch  of  Germany,  Landouzy  of  France.  Woodhead  of  England,  Vladi- 
miroff  of  TJussia.  Tendeloo  of  Holland.  Bang  of  Denmark,  Ishigami  of 
Japan,  Adami  of  Canada,  von  Schrotter  of  Austria,  Calleja  of  Spain, 
and  many  others.  Twenty-seven  foreign  countries  were  represented  and 
the  governors  of  many  States  were  present  in  person.  The  daily  at- 
tandance  upon  the  scientific  sessions  was  about  2,000,  and  upon  popular 
sessions  probably  5,000.     A   total  of  over  4,000  physicians   registered ; 

^Read  at  Sixtli  Aiimial  -Meeting  of  the  Philippine  Ishinds  Medical  Association, 
February  12,  1909. 

-Official  delegates  from  the  Philippine  Islands. 
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some  States  havint!;  200  ])li\sieians  present.  These  figures  demonstrate 
that  tliis  was  the  largest  congress  which  has  yet  been  held  and  that  active 
interest  in  combating  tuberculosis  is  rajjidly  increasing. 

The  first  session  was  opened  l)y  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  Tnitod  States,  and  the  closing  session  was  presided  over 
by  His  Excellency  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Among  other 
business  transacted  the  folloAving  resolutions  were  passed: 

Resolved,  That  the  attention  of  State  and  central  governments  be  called  to  the 
importance  of  proper  laws  for  the  obligatory  notification  by  medical  attendants, 
to  the  proper  health  authorities,  of  all  eases  of  tuberculosis  coming  to  their 
notice,  and  for  the  registration  of  such  cases  in  order  to  enable  the  health 
authorities  to  put  in  operation  adefpiate  measures  for  the  prevention  of  the 
disease. 

Resolved,  Tlial  tlie  utmost  etforls  shoiilil  he  ciuuiinifil  in  tlic  struggle  against 
tuberculosis  to  prevent  the  conveyance  from  nian  to  in;iii  of  <  uberciilous  infection 
as  the  most  important  source  of  the  disease. 

That  preventive  measures  be  continued  against  bovine  tuberculosis,  and  tliat 
the  possibility  of  the  propagation  of  this  to  man  be  recognized. 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  upon  the  public  and  upon  all  governments  the  establish- 
ment of  hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  advanced  cases  of  tuberculosis. 

The  establishment  of  sanatoria  for  curable  cases  of  tuberculosis. 

The  establishment  of  dispensaries  and  day  and  night  camps  for  ambulant 
cases  of  tuberculosis  wliich  can  not  enter  hospitals  and  sanatoria. 

Resolved,  That  this  Congress  indorses  sucli  well-considered  legislation  for  the 
regulation  of  factories  and  workshops,  the  abolition  of  premature  and  injurious 
labor  of  woiiicii  ami  (liililreii.  and  the  obtaining  of  sanitary  dwellings  as  will 
increase  the  resisting  power  of  the  community  to  tuberculosis  aiul  other  diseases. 

That  instruction  in  personal  and  school  hygiene  should  be  gi\cn  in  nil  schools 
f(U-  the  jtrofessional  training  of  teachers. 

That,  whenever  possible,  such  instruction  in  elementary  Iiygien:-  should  he 
intrusted  to  properly  (lualified  medical   instructors. 

That  colleges  and  universities  should  be  urged  to  establish  courses  in  hygiene 
and  sanitation,  and  ;iUo  to  include  these  subjects  among  their  entrance  re(]nii'e 
ments,  in  order  to  stinuilate  useful  elementary  instruction  in  the  lower  school-. 

That  this  congress  indorses  and  recommends  the  establishment  of  playgrounds 
as  an  important  means  of  preventing  ( nherculosis  lliroiigh  their  inlhicnce  upon 
health  and  resistance  to  disease. 

.\  most  noteworthy  feature  was  tlu'  interest  exhibited  by  tliose  who 
attended  the  congress,  and  tluit  of  tbe  press  of  the  Ignited  States,  whicli 
was  cliaracterized  bv  lis  earnestness  and  enthusiasm. 

Fiiisi-  wi:i;k. 

'I'bc  liilici-ciilnsis  cxiiiltil  was  |)r()niiiinc(M|  by  tbost-  in  a  position  to  judge 
to  bave  l)een  tbe  most  coniiilcto  ilial  iias  yet  been  assembleil  anywliere. 
Since  tin-  eb)sing  of  tin-  congress  ibe  ('.\bii)it  has  l)een  transl'iriiMl  to  Xew 
York  and  hiter  it  will  be  sent  to  Boston  atid  other  placfs.  An  idea  of  its 
size  iiKiv  111'  olilainoil  when  it  is  sliitccl  that  it  occupied  a  tloor  and  wall 
s|)ac(' over  forty  times  greater  than  that  of  the  Marble  Hall  at  the  .\yiinta- 
miento.    Manila.     Tbe   exhibit    consisted    mainly   of   n\odels    ol    pidperlv 
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const iHictt'd  (hvclliiia-  Ikuiscs  and  of  small  and  iiuli\idiial  shacks  or  tents, 
both  in  actual  size  and  models,  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  in 
different  climates.  These  varied  in  style  and  equipment  from  those  that 
cost  thousands  of  dollars  down  to  sonu'  which  could  be  constructed  for 
$25.  Statistics  were  presented  in  every  conceivable  foi-ni.  One  chart 
showed  that  there  had  been  three  times  as  many  deaths  from  tubei'culosis 
in  the  past  four  years  as  the  total  number  of  deaths  among  Federals  and 
confederates  in  all  the  battles  of  the  Civil  War.  The  United  States 
Census  Bureau  had  a  red  light  which  flashed  every  two  minutes,  each 
flash  representing  a  death  from  tuberculosis,  or  720  deaths  every  day  in 
the  United  States  alone.  Cuspidors,  sputum  cups,  and  jiocket  flasks 
were  shown  in  endless  variety,  together  with  various  methods  for  dis- 
infecting the  same,  such  as  burning  the  contents  or  cleansing  by  the  use 
of  hot  water  or  disinfecting  fluids.  The  exhibit  from  the  Government 
Printing  Office  in  Washington  attracted  much  favorable  comment,  par- 
ticularly the  method  by  which  cuspidors  are  carried  to  a  special  room, 
cleansed  and  disinfected  without  being  touched  by  the  hands.  Full-sized 
models  of  dispensaries  were  shown  by  Pennsylvania  and  other  States, 
illustrating  the  out-patient  method  of  treating  the  disease.  The  good 
that  may  be  accomplished  by  nurses  appointed  to  visit  the  poor  in  their 
homes  was  well  shown  by  the  improved  appearance  of  the  houses  and  the 
disposal  of  the  sputum  of  the  afflicted  ones  in  such  manner  as  to  avoid 
danger  therefrom  to  others.  The  windows  in  the  model  bouses  Avere  so 
arranged  as  to  admit  of  perfect  ventilation,  painted  floors  were  substituted 
for  carpets,  iron  beds  for  wooden  ones,  and  light-weight  washable  curtains 
for  the  heavy  variety.  In  brief,  every  effort  was  made  to  show  that  the 
house  should  be  light  and  well  ventilated,  and  should  contain  but  few- 
things  in  the  way  of  furnishing,  instead  of  being  dark  and  littered  uji 
witli  useless  belongino's. 

The  city  of  l^ew  York  showed  a  series  of  models  of  city  blocks.  In 
the  first  series,  almost  the  entire  ground  space  was  built  over  and  the 
tuberculosis  death  rate  was  very  high.  The  amount  of  unobstructed 
space  has  been  increased  from  time  to  time,  and  a  corresponding  lowered 
death  rate  from  tuberculosis  has  resulted. 

The  evil  effects  of  sweeping  with  an  ordinary  l)room.  wiihout  first 
wetting  the  surfaces  or  using  a  special  form  of  brush,  was  demonstrated 
by  charts  showing  that  tubercle  germs  have  frequently  been  found  in 
clouds  of  dust  raised  l)y  the  ordinary  method.  j\Iany  hundreds  of  other 
things  too  numerous  to  mention  were  also  sliown.  The  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  exhibited  daily  a  large  quantity  of  fresh 
meat  which  had  many  tuberculous  lesions,  which  served  as  excellent 
material  for  demonstration.  Models  of  traveling  libraries  on  tuberculosis 
railway  cars  equipped  with  steriopticon  lantern  slides,  charts,  etc.,  were 
shown  in  endless  profusion. 
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SECOND  WEEK. 

Tlie  work  of  the  second  week  of  the  congi-ess  wa?  divided  into  seven 
sections,  at  Avhich  over  600  papers  were  read.  Each  section  was  presided 
over  by  a  chairman  who  liad  an  international  reputation  in  the  special 
field  of  work  over  wliich  lie  presided,  viz: 

Section  1. — Pathologj'  and  bacteriology.  Dr.  William  Welch. 

Section  2. — Clinical  study  and  therapy  of  tuberculosis,  Dr.  Vincent  Bowditch. 

Section  3. — Surgery  and  orthopedics,  Dr.  Charles  H.  Mayo. 

Section  Jf. — Tuberculosis  in  children,  Dr.  Abraham  Jacobi. 

Section  5. — ^Ilygiene,  social,  industrial,  and  economic  aspects  of  tuberculosis, 
Edward  T.  Devine. 

Section  6. — State  and  inuiiiiipaj  control  of  tuberculosis.  Dr.  Walter  Wyman. 

Section  7.-  Tuberculosis  in  animals  and  its  relation  to  man.  Dr.  Leonar<l 
Peanson. 

All  sections  met  daily  from  i)  to  13  and  from  2  to  .").  and  at  times  two 
sections  held  combined  meetings  to  discuss  questions  of  common  interest ; 
a  general  meeting  of  all  sections  was  also  held  every  night,  beginning  at 
8  p.  m. 

I'lidcr  the  section  entitled  "The  State  and  niunicipal  cuntrol  of 
tuberculosis,"  the  papers  were  read  which  were  deemed  to  be  of  the 
most  practical  interest  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  and,  consequently,  the 
greater  portion  of  our  time  was  devoted  to  this  section. 

On  September  21),  Doctor  Heiser  read  a  paper  entitled  '"Tiie  tubercu- 
losis problem  in  the  Philippines  and  the  elimination  of  intestinal  parasites 
as  the  first  step  in  its  solution."  On  October  1,  Doctor  Calderon  read  a 
paper  entitled  "Notes  on  tuberculosis  in  ibo  Philippines."' 

The  scientific  work  of  the  congress  showed  clearly  that  remark;!l)le  unanimity 
prevailed  among  the  delegates  upon  the  following  points; 

1.  That  tuberculosis  in  its  early  stages  is  a  curable  disease. 

2.  That  it  is  a  house  di.sea.se;  that  is  to  say.  that  people  who  live  an  outdoor 
life  arc  not  afllicted  with  tuberculosis,  and  tlie  nioie  contined  tlie  living  ([uarters 
are  the  more  pri'valent   is  the  disease. 

:{.  Tiial  it  is  a  simple  and  practicable  matter  to  avoid  conlractinj;  tuberculosis 
by  intfoilueing  large  volumes  of  air  into  the  house,  nii/lil  and  day.  winter  and 
summer,  fir,  better,  by  sleeping  out   of  doors  altogether. 

4.  That  among  the  best  ways  to  cure  tubeictilosis  is  to  live  an  outdoor  life, 
regardless  of  what  the  climate  may  be,  with  only  such  exercise  as  a  physician 
prescribes  and  a  good,  simple  diet  which  should  consist  mainly  of  eggs  and  milk. 

G.  That  the  successful  treatment  of  the  disease  is  not  necessarily  confined  to 
specially  favored  hiealities.  but  thai  many  cure^  may  be  effected  in  almost  any 
climate  or  locality. 

I'lllKI)    WKKK. 

The  third  wci-k  iif  the  cDiigrcss  was  devoted  to  a  i-onl  iniial  i<>n  of 
the  exhiltition,  iantrrn  dciiKdistration.  Iccliires.  and  visits  to  Hallinioic 
and   the  noar-lu'   pbicos  tit    which   ttilx'rcular  saiialorin   arc  located. 
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OFFICIAL   VISITS. 

rhiladelpliia,  White  Haven,  Saranac,  Boston,  and  New  York  were 
visited  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  dispensary  and  hospital  work 
in  large  cities  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  the  different  kind  of 
sanatoria  are  conducted.  After  carefully  inquiring  into  and  seeing  the 
foregoing,  it  is  again  plainly  evident  that  the  authorities  are  practically 
unanimous  in  their  methods  of  combating  tuberculosis,  the  principal 
difference  being  to  suit  them  to  the  financial  abilities  of  the  different 
communities  in  which  they  were  in  force. 

The  measures  readily  divide  themselves  into  the  following: 

1.  Reiristration   and    classification    of   cases. 

2.  Popular  lectures  on  tuberculosis  and  popular  articles  in  the  press. 

3.  Treatment  of  tuberculosis  by  the  dispensary  system. 

4.  Confining  the  hopeless  cases  in  separate  hospitals  located  in  the  city. 

5.  Sending  early  cases  to  a  sanatorium  in  the  country. 

TUBERCULOSIS   WOBK   IN   PENNSYLVANIA. 

As  practically  all  the  States  are  endeavoring  to  adopt  the  systems 
in  use  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  New  York,  and  Massachusetts,  the 
one  now  used  in  Pennsylvania  is  hereby  briefly  outlined : 

1.  The  collection  and  tabulation  of  statistics  relating  to  tuberculosis,  through 
ofiicial  morbidity  and  mortality  reports  of  each  individual  case. 

2.  The  establishment  of  one  or  more  sanatoria  for  the  treatment  of  incipient 
cases,  including  infirmaries  for  advanced  and  hopeless  cases. 

3.  The  establishment  of  dispensaries  in  each  county  of  the  State  for  the 
care  of  cases  vi^hich  can  not  avail  themselves  of  sanatorium  treatment,  including 
home  visitations  and  the  study  of  occupational  conditions. 

4.  The  maintenance  of  pathological  laboratories  for  the  free  examination 
of  sputum  and  tuberculous  lesions,  and  biological  laboratories  for  the  possil)le 
development   of   immunitive   and   curative   products. 

5.  The  restriction  of  tuberculosis  by  the  disinfection  of  rooms,  buildings 
(private  and  public),  conveyances,  and  carriers,  and  by  supervision  and  regulation 
over  the  general  avenues  of  infection. 

6.  The  dissemination  of  knowledge  relative  to  the  communicability,  care,  and 
prevention  of  tuberculosis. 

The  last  session  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  appropriated 
$1,000,000,  United  States  currency,  for  the  continuation  of  the  fight 
against  tuberculosis  in  that  State.  The  sums  raised  from  private  effort 
probably  amounted  to  as  much  again.  Dr.  Lawrence  Flick,  the  eminent 
authority  on  tuberculosis,  estimates  that  as  a  result  of  this  appropriation 
at  least  5,000  lives  are  already  saved  annually  in  Pennsylvania  alone. 

DISPENSARIES. 

One  of  the  principal  weapons  with  which  to  combat  tuberculosis  in 
large  cities  is  the  use  of  the  outdoor  dispensary,  at  which  no  other 
disease    except    tuberculosis    is    treated.     Pennsylvania    has    ostablishcd 
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such  a  (lis])L'nsarv  in  cvei'v  county  seat  in  the  State  and  in  some  of  the 
principal  cities.  Thcse^  as  well  as  those  being  built  by  the  muniticence 
of  Mr.  rhipps,  are  ])erhaps  typical  of  their  class.  They  consist  usually 
of  two  rooms,  one  a  waiting  room  where  the  ])atients  are  received  by 
the  nurse,  who  records  tiic  hisiniy  and  makes  a  most  complete  card 
index  record  of  the  case:  temperatures  are  taken,  and  in  general  the 
patient  is  in  every  way  prepared  foi-  the  doctor's  visit.  The  latter 
usually  arrives  after  the  patients  have  lieen  ])re])ared  for  him.  makes  the 
diagnosis  and  prescribes  the  treatment. 

These  dispensaries  are  usually  o])en  from  s  until  1  eacli  day  ami 
have,  as  a  rule,  one  nurse  ami  two  |iliysi(ians  on  duty.  In  addition 
to  the  nurse  wlio  is  on  duty  in  the  dispensary,  there  are  usually  two 
who  make  visits  to  homes  of  tubei'culosis  patient^,  and  give  them 
practical  demonstration  in  hygienic  living.  They  also  I'ccommciKl  as  to 
whether  fresli  e^o^!^  and  milk  should  be  su])iilicd  gratis. 

.SA.X.XTOHllMS    AM)    (AMPS. 

W'iiite  Haven. — This  institution  dilfers  from  all  of  the  others  visited 
in  that  a  systematic  trial  is  being  made  on  a  large  scale  to  put  the 
sanatorium  on  a  self-supporting  basis  by  means  of  the  lahor  of  the 
patients.  So  far  as  our  own  observations  went,  it  can  not  be  said  that 
this  plan  has  proved  successful  up  to  this  time. 

Tnideaus. — As  is  well  known,  the  oldest  advo;-ale  of  the  outdoor 
treatment  of  tuberculosis  is  iJoctor  Trudeau,  and  it  is  here  that  it  is 
most  interesting  to  observe  the  gradual  development  of  small  buildings 
suitable  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis.  The  first  primitive  shack 
still  stands  and  each  structure  built  since  is  an  improvement  on  its 
predecessor.  The  accompanying  ilhtstrations  (figs.  1  and  2)  show  what 
he  regards  to  be  the  most  modern  type  of  building  Tor  ilie  outdoor 
treatment  of  tuberculosis.  Doctoi-  TrudeauV  ])lace  is  situated  in  the 
Adirondacks  at  Saranac  Lake. 

Ji'dy  Brook. — The  State  of  New  \'oi'k  has  erected  at  K'ay  Brook  a  lai'ge 
brick  structure  jn\ich  on  the  order  of  a  modern  hosj)ital  building, 
where  patients  are  treated  in  wards  of  the  two-stm-y  type,  with  enormous 
air  space  allowance  for  each  patient,  in  nddition.  a  U'w  tents  or  shacks 
are  built  near  by  for  the  treatment  of  such  eases  as  ai'e  considei-eil  moi'e 
favorable  for  the  hardy  outdoor  life. 

Beclitz,  Gcnnunii. — .\l  Px-elitz,  (Jernumy,  there  is  probably  one  of 
the  most  modern  tuberculosis  sanatoriums  in  the  world.  'I'his  was 
built  by  a  (lernian  Life  Insurance  Company  loi-  the  use  of  their  ]iolicy 
holders.  The  institution  is  built  u|)on  the  sanu'  general  lines  as  the 
l{a.y  Brook  institution  mentioned  above,  but  on  account  of  the  greater 
amount  of  funds  available,  the  institution  j)resents  a  more  finished 
character. 
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NIGHT    AND   HAY    t'AMI'S. 

.At  Pittsburg,  I'a.,  and  Boston,  Mass.,  tliere  exist  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  city  large  day  camps  Avlicro  ])ersons  sud'ci-ing  willi  iiu-ipicnt  tu- 
berculosis are  encouraged  to  go  during  the  diiy  time,  and  aiT  given 
lessons  in  livgiene  and  fnrnished  wilii  wliolesonic  diet,  free  of  ebargc. 
It  is  now  proposed  to  change  these  camps  to  night  camps  so  that  persons 
may  sleep  there,  and,  in  suitable  instances,  go  to  their  business  during 
the  day  time. 

TREATMENT. 

It  was  tlie  overwhelming  opinion  of  those  actively  engaged  in  the 
treatment  of  tuberculosis  that  the  use  of  tuberculin  and  serums  is 
largely  in  the  experimental  stage,  that  its  general  use  at  the  present 
time  is  not  justified,  and  that  the  subject  has  scarcely  passed  out  of 
the  laboratory  stage.  There  was  a  unanimous  o]union,  howe\ei\  that 
the  best  method  of  combating  tuberculosis  was  by  the  free  administra- 
tion of  eggs  and  milk,  and,  occasionally,  a  tonic.  I'ractically  no  otiiei- 
treatment  is  given.  All  persons  interviewed  also  emphatically  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  success  depended  upon  the  early  diagnosis  of  the 
disease.  In  this  connection,  it  might  be  well  to  mention  that  Ijeds  in 
sanatoriums  for  incipient  cases  were  scarcely  ever  found  to  ])e  hi  led. 
Statistics  show  that  55  per  cent  of  the  early  cases  recover,  while  only 
11  per  cent  of  the  more  advanced  cases  recover.  It  is  also  generally 
believed  that  cold  weather  has  the  most  beneficial  influence.  This  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  cases  invariably  do  better  in  the  winter  time  than 
in  the  summer.  Considerable  stress  was  also  laid  u])on  the  fact  that  in 
the  past  it  has  been  customary  to  allow  too  much  exercise,  and  there 
seems  to  be  little  question  but  that  harm  has  often  followed  overexertion. 

COST   OF   TUBERCULOSIS. 

I*rofessor  Fisher,  of  Yale  Vni versify,  estimates  the  death  rate  from 
tubei-culosis  in  all  its  forms  in  the  United  States  to  be  164  per  100,000 
of  population,  and  the  number  of  deaths  in  1906  at  138,000.  At  this 
rate,  5,000,(100  people  now  living  in  the  United  States  will  die  of  tu- 
berculosis. The  average  age  at  death  for  males  is  37.6  years;  for  fenudes, 
33.4:  years.  The  "expectation  of  life"  lost  (though  estimated  on  a 
specially  high  mortality  rate)  is  at  least  24  years,  of  which  at  least  17 
fall  in  the  working  ])eriod.  The  average  period  of  disability  preceding 
death  from  tul)erculosis  exceeds  three  years,  of  which  the  latter  half  is 
a  period  of  total  disahility. 

The  money  cost  of  tuberculosis,  including  cai)itali/ed  earning  ])Ower 
lost  by  deaths,  exceeds  $8,000  per  death.  The  total  cost  in  the  United 
States  exceeds  $1,000,000,000  per  annum.  Of  this  cost  about  two-fifths, 
or  over  $440,000,000  per  annum,  falls  on  others  than  the  consumptive. 
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An  effort  to  reduce  the  mortality  by  one-fourth  would  be  worth,  if  neces- 
sar}',  an  investment  of  $5,500,000,000.  The  cost  of  treating  patients  at 
sanatoria  is  repaid  many  times  over  in  lengthened  working  lives.  The 
erection  of  isolation  hospitals  for  tuberculosis  is  probably  the  most  profit- 
able method  at  present  of  reducing  the  cost  of  tuberculosis. 

Tpon  the  above  bases  there  are  25,000  deaths  or  more  per  year  in  tlic 
Philippines. 

RECOMMK.ND.\TIONS. 

1.  That  the  compulsory  registration  of  cases  of  piilmoiiary  tuberculosis  be  put 
into  effect  immediately,  at  least  in  the  city  of  Manihi. 

2.  That  one  or  more  dispensaries  solely  for  the  outpatient  treatment  of 
tuberculosis  be  opened  in  Manila,  to  which  one  or  more  nurses  be  attached  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  patients  in  their  homes.  Also  that  provision  be  made  for 
tiie  microscopical  examination  of  sputa. 

3.  That  the  necessary  funds  be  provided  for  a  trial  of  the  "open-air  method"' 
in  Benguet  or  some  other  place  where  an  equally  low  temperature  may  be  liad, 
for  the  treatment  of  not  to  exceed  twelve  tubercular  patients. 

4.  That  provision  be  made  on  an  elevated  site  near  Manila  for  treating  a 
limited  number  of  incipient  cases  of  tuberculosis,  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed 
three  months  each,  by  requiring  their  presence  only  during  the  night  in  order 
that  the  advantages  of  the  open  air  method,  the  disposal  of  sputa,  and  the 
precautions  to  be  taken  to  avoid  transmitting  tlie  infection  to  others  may  l)e 
demonstrated. 

.").  That  in  order  to  furnish  a  practical  object  lesson,  sanitary  cuspidors  be 
provided  and  used  in  all  public  buildings,  including  public  schools,  and  that  the 
sweeping  or  cleaning  of  such  buildings  be  done  in  sudi  luanucr  as  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  clouds  of  dust. 

6.  That  the  public  streets  be  swept  only  when  in  a  wet  ciuidit ion.  -o  as  to 
avoid  the  unnecessary  blowing  about  of  dust.  In  this  connectiiui,  it  is  suggested 
that  the  cleansing  of  streets  by  flushing,  as  is  now  done  in  Cincinati  and  other 
cities  of  the  United  States,  be  thoroughly  investigated  witli  the  view  of  dis- 
continning  street  sprinkling  and  sweeping  in  Manila. 

7.  That  arrangements  be  made  for  sui)plyiiig  the  publi<-  press  witii  inturnuition 
rchitive  to  tuberculosis. 

s.  Tiiat  instruction  on  tuberculosis  be  continue(i  in  the  public  schools  and 
l>egun  in  all  other  .schools  where  it  is  not  taught  at  present. 

n.  That  in  communities  where  hookworms  prevail,  steps  be  taken  to  eradicate 
them,  because  the  lowered  vitality  which  they  indiu-e  predisposes  strongly  to 
tuberciilosis. 

10.  That  as  many  ni  tiir  alni\i'  iccnnuiieiulat  ions  as  possible  be  put  in  forie  in 
tlu'  provinces. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Fig.   1.  Plan  of  cottage  for  the  Adirondack   Cottage   .Sanatorium,   Saranac  Lake, 
New  York.     Front  elevation. 
2.  Floor  plan  of  same  cottage. 
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Fig.  1. — Front  Elevation. 


Fig.  2. — Floor  Plan. 
COTTAGE  FOR  THE  ADIRONDACK  COTTAGE  SANATORIUM,  SARANAC  LAKE,  NEW  YORK. 


THE   CUTANEOUS  REACTION  IN  LEPROSY.     PRELIMINARY 

REPORT/ 


By  Oscar  Teague. 
[From  the  Biological  Laboratory,  Bureau  of  Science,  Manila,  P.  I.) 


One  of  the  greatest  advances  made  in  the  study  of  immnnity  during  the 
past  two  years  has  been  the  recognition  and  investigation  of  a  condition 
which  is  in  a  sense  the  opposite  of  immunity,  namely  a  condition  of  hyper- 
sensitiveness.  It  has  been  known  for  a  long  time  that  when  an  animal  is 
injected  with  certain  toxic  substances,  it  may  react  and  produce  antibodies 
which  render  it  more  resistant  to  the  toxin  in  question;  but  it  is  only 
recently  that  marked  attention  has  been  given  the  fact  that  under  certain 
circumstances  an  animal  may  react  and  become  more  suspectible  to  the 
substance  injected.  The  hypersentitivenes  of  the  guinea  pig  to  injections 
of  horse  serum  has  been  carefully  studied  and  will  illustrate  the  point  in 
question  A  normal  guinea  pig  may  be  given  5  or  6  cubic  centimeters  of 
horse  serum  subcutaneosly  or  intraperitoneally  without  showing  any  ab- 
normal symptoms.  But  if  a  guinea  pig  be  given  one-tenth  of  a  cubic 
centimeter  of  horse  serum  and,  after  a  period  of  ten  days  or  more  has 
elapsed,  5  cubic  centimeters  of  horse  serum  are  administered  intraperito- 
neally, the  animal,  after  a  few  minutes,  shows  signs  of  restlessness,  then 
falls  over  on  its  side,  struggles  convulsively  and  dies  of  respiratory  failure. 
The  first  injection  of  a  minute  quantity  of  horse  serum  has  "sensitized'' 
the  guinea  pig  so  that  horse  serum  is  now  extremely  toxic  for  it.  If  the 
second  injection  had  been  given  within  the  ten-day  interval,  the  guinea  pig 
would  not  have  been  affected.  This  incubation  period  of  the  hypersen- 
sitive reaction  has  lead  some  investigators  to  believe  that  the  process 
depends  upon  the  formation  of  antibodies  here  just  as  in  the  case  of  the 
immunity  reactions.  The  hypersensitiveness  when  once  established  has 
been  shown  to  last  a  year  and  even  longer,  and  probably  is  present  as 
long  as  the  animal  lives. 

Instead  of  liorse  serum,  probably  almost  any  other  foreign  protein  could 
be  used  to  call  forth  hypersensitiveness,  and  this  has  been  already  demon- 
strated for  egg  white,  proteins  from  certain  plants,  bacterial  extracts  and 
other  substances. 

The  study  of  the  immunity  reactions  brought  forth  abundant  fruit 
for  the  practical  side  of  medicine  in  the  discovery  of  diphtheria  and 

'  Read  before  the  ^Manila  Medical  Society  on  September  8,  1908. 
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tetanus  antitoxin,  in  the  Widal  and  precipitin  tests,  in  vaccine  tlierap}^, 
etc.  Likewise,  the  study  of  the  hypersensitive  reaction,  though  still  in 
its  infancy,  has  already  demonstrated  that  the  rare  instances  of  sudden 
death  following  the  injection  of  antitoxin  and  the  rashes,  joint  pains  and 
fever  occurring  during  the  course  of  serum  treatment,  are  in  no  wise  due 
to  the  antitoxin  as  such  but  to  the  vehicle  of  the  antitoxin  and  are  hence 
nothing  more  or  less  than  the  expression  of  tlie  hypersensitive  reaction 
to  the  proteins  of  the  horse  serum. 

Another  important  acquisition  to  ]Hactical  medicine  resulting  from  the 
study  of  hypersensitiveness,  is  von  Pirquet's  cutaneous  reaction  which  was 
first  announced  in  May,  1907.  Von  Pirquet  had  observed  that  if  the 
skin  of  a  tuberculous  patient  was  scarified  and  moistened  with  a  drop  of 
Koch's  old  tuberculin,  within  from  twelve  to  forty-eight  hours  an  urticaria- 
like swelling  or  a  papule  surrounded  by  a  reddened  area  appeared.  His 
technique  consisted  in  placing  a  drop  of  old  tuberculin  on  the  skin  of  the 
forearm  which  had  been  previously  cleansed  with  ether  and  in  scraping 
away  a  small  portion  of  epidermis  beneath  the  drop  by  a  boring  motion 
with  the  point  of  a  scalpel.  A  bit  of  cotton  was  then  placed  in  the 
tuberculin  and  left  for  ten  minutes.  Instead  of  a  scalpel  he  later  used 
a  special  instrument  with  a  chisel-like  point  for  removing  the  epidermis. 
Others  have  made  a  short  superficial  incision  with  a  sharp  knife,  care 
being  taken  not  to  draw  blood.  A  control  scarification  without  tuberculin 
is  made  on  the  same  arm  for  comparison.  In  the  case  of  a  positive  reac- 
tion a  slight  reddening  appears  in  about  twelve  hours  and  the  swelling 
and  redness  reaches  its  maximum  in  from  twenty- four  to  forty-eight 
hours  lasting  four  or  five  days  or  longer;  whereas  tlie  swelling  duo  to  a 
slight  mechanical  injury  disappears  in  a  day  or  two. 

Very  soon  after  von  Pinincl  made  known  the  discovery  of  his  cutane- 
ous reaction,  both  Wolff-Eisner  and  Calmette  announced  results  obtained 
by  dropping  a  diluted  tuberculin  into  the  conjunctival  sack  of  tuberculous 
patients.  The  reaction  that  follows  this  procedure  has  become  known  as 
the  ophthalmoreaction,  though  in  reality  it  is  a  conjunctival  reaction  and 
the  eye  itself  is  in  no  way  concei-ned.  Calmette  thought  that  the 
glycerine  of  the  old  tuberculin  was  irritating  and  hence  precipitated  the 
tuberculin  with  alcohol,  and  dissolved  the  precipitate  in  water.  However, 
later  workers  have  found  tliat  in  the  dilutions  in  which  it  is  used  (one- 
half  to  1  per  cent),  the  old  tubeixuliii  is  entirely  satisfactory. 

Another  modification  of  the  skin  reaction  was  suggested  by  Moro,- 
who  prepared  an  ointment  of  equal  parts  of  lanolin  and  old  tuberculin 
and  simply  rubbed  it  into  the  skin  over  an  area  about  5  centimeters  in 
diameter.  The  positive  reaction  was  indicatrd  liy  the  appearance  of 
papules  and  vesicles  in  the  treated  area. 

'Miinch.  med.  Woe.   (1908).  55-1,  210. 
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The  important  question  to  be  answered  in  regard  to  these  reactions  is 
what  value  have  they  in  the  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis.  A  rather  volumin- 
ous literature  has  already  appeared  with  this  object  in  view,  which  is 
not  surprising  when  one  considers  the  ease  with  which  the  tests  may  be 
applied  and  that  every  hospital  offei-s  material  for  investigating  one  phase 
or  another  of  the  question. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  with  regard  to  von  Pirquet's  cutaneous  reac- 
tion seems  to  be  that  it  is  a  specific  reaction  for  tuberculosis  and  hence 
scientifically  and  statistically  valuable.  As  an  aid  to  diagnosis,  a  distinc- 
tion must  be  made  according  as  children  or  adults  are  being  subjected  to 
the  test.  In  children,  a  positive  result  indicat-es  that  the  child  is  tuber- 
culous but  a  negative  one  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  child  is 
free  from  tuberculosis  since  only  about  50  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  miliary 
tuberculosis  and  tuberculous  meningitis  give  tlie  reaction.  The  test  is 
of  distinct  value  as  an  aid  in  diagnosis  in  children.  In  adults,  since 
from  50  to  90  per  cent  of  healthy  individuals  react  positively,  only  the 
failure  to  get  the  reaction  can  be  of  service,  and  its  diagnostic  value  is 
extremely  limited. 

Wolfl^-Eisner's  conjunctival  reaction  3'ields  approximately  the  same  re- 
sults as  the  cutaneous  reaction,  though  he  claims  that  it  does  not  indicate 
healed  foci  as  does  the  cutaneous  reaction  and  that  therefore  it  is  of 
more  value  as  an  aid  to  diagnosis  in  adults. 

The  ointment  reaction  of  Moro  would  seem  to  give  less  satisfactory 
results  than  the  other  two. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  tlie  old  subcutaneous  injection  of  Koch's 
tuberculin  was  open  to  the  same  objections  as  are  encountered  in  these 
recent  methods :  that  is,  it  called  forth  a  reaction  in  a  large  percentage 
of  healthy  adults  and  failed  to  give  the  reaction  in  many  cases  of  miliary 
tuberculosis,  tuberculous  meningitis  and  in  cachectic  individuals. 

If  the  cutaneous  and  ophthalmo-reactions  should  prove  to  be  of  equal 
diagnostic  value  with  Koch's  subcutaneous  injection,  then  the  latter 
method  would  probably  cease  to  be  used  for  diagnostic  purposes  because 
(1)  of  the  danger  of  activating  an  old  tuberculous  focus,  (3)  it  can  not  be 
used  in  patients  with  fever,  (3)  it  requires  that  the  patient  be  kept  in  bed 
four  days,  two  days  for  observation  before  the  injection  and  two  days 
after  the  injection. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  apply  the  cutaneous  and  ophthalmo  tests 
to  a  number  of  other  bacterial  diseases.  Chantemesse's  work  on  the 
conjunctival  reaction  in  typhoid  fever  attracted  wide  attention,  but  has 
not  been  confirmed  by  German -investigators.  However,  Meroni  ^  recently 
has  obtained  positive  results  on  25  cases  with  more  than  that  number 
of  controls. 

''Munch,  med.  Woe.   (1908),  55-1,  1379. 
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Link  ■*  used  the  cutaneous  reaction  on  14  cases  of  typlioid  and  paraty- 
phoid fever.  Killed  cultures  of  Bacillus  coli  communis,  typhosus  and 
paratyphosiis  were  prepared  and  all  three  suspensions  used  on  all  the 
patients.  One  case  in  which  paratyphoid  bacilli  had  been  found  in  the 
stool  some  months  previously  and  in  which  the  serum  of  the  patient  gave 
a  negative  Widal  reaction  to  all  three  organisms,  showed  a  distinct  cuta- 
neous reaction  to  Bacillus  paratyphosus  and  no  reaction  to  Bacillus  coli 
communis  or  Bacillus  typhosus.  In  general  the  reactions  agreed  with  the 
agglutination  tests  but  taken  all  in  all  they  were  rather  unsatisfactory. 
Tie  suggests  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  see  if  typhoid  can-iers  give  the 
reaction.  If  this  should  prove  to  be  the  case  the  reaction  would  be  of 
value  in  locating  such  dangerous  individuals  in  the  army  and  among 
other  large  bodies  of  men  who  live  in  close  contact  with  one  another. 

In  glandei'S  the  ophthalmo-reaetion  has  given  good  results  with  horses 
and  Martel  ^  has  reported  four  human  cases  which  gave  positive  reac- 
tions with  mallein  diluted  one-tenth. 

Attempts,  in  most  instances  unsuccessful,  have  been  made  to  distin- 
guish between  infection  with  the  bovine  and  with  the  human  type  of  the 
tubercle  bacillus  by  vaccinating  simultaneously  witli  the  two  kinds  of 
tuberculins,  but  the  patients  react  to  both.  Wolff-Eisner  has  suggested 
that  by  working  quantitatively ;  i.  e.,  by  using  decreasing  dilutions  of  the 
two  tuberculins  and  comparing  the  degree  of  the  resulting  reactions 
better  results  might  perhaps  be  obtained. 

The  reaction  has  been  tried  in  diphtheria  with  doubtful  results. 

In  April,  1907,  Wooley  ^  suggested  that,  since  the  leprosy  bacillus 
has  not  been  grown  on  culture  media,  nodules  obtained  from  a  leprous 
patient  be  extracted  in  salt  solution  and  the  resulting  extract  be  used 
as  a  vaccine  for  treatment  of  the  patient.  It  was  but  a  short  step  to 
use  such  an  extract  in  an  attempt  to  obtain  a  cutaneous  reaction  in  lepers 
such  as  von  Pircjuet  had  observed  in  tuberculosis.  I  hoped  that  in  this 
way  an  aid  in  the  diagnosis  of  doubtful  cases  of  leprosy  might  be  obtained. 

Since  the  leprosy  bacillus  bears  more  resemblance  to  the  tubercle 
bacillus  than  to  other  pathogenic  organisms,  extracts  woi-o  prepared  in  a 
similar  way  as  in  the  preparation  of  old  tuberculin. 

Four  different  extracts  were  made  as  follows:  first,  from  nodules  taken 
froni  living  lepers,  second,  from  the  nodulous  skin  of  a  dead  leper,  third, 
from  the  spleen  of  a  dead  leper,  fourth,  a  control  from  the  skin  of  a 
cholera  corpse.  The  material  thus  obtained  was  cut  into  small  pieces  or 
ground  in  a  mortar  in  case  of  the  spleen,  and  extracted  in  5  per  cent 
glycerine.  It  was  then  heated  on  the  water  batli  until  the  volume  was 
rodnccd  t(i  ;il)()iit  (iiif-fonfli  of  tlio  original. 

*  Loc.  cit.   (1908),  55-1,  730. 

"Berl.  klin.  Woch.   (1908),  45,  451. 

'^  Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Med.  rf  liiol.  N.  Y.   (  ino7),  4,  121. 
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Fifty  lepers  were  vaccinated  with  these  extracts,  a  control  vaccination 
with  the  extract  of  skin  from  the  cholera  case  being  made  m  each 
instance.  In  two  or  three  cases  there  was  a  douhtfu  --t.on  bu 
otherwise  the  vaccinations  were  in  all  respects  like  the  controls  Fuithei 
attempts  will  be  made  to  secure  a  more  concentrated  extract  of  the  leprosy 
b.oilli  Owing  to  the  low  resistance  of  the  tissues  of  lepers,  it  was  not 
thought  advisable  to  use  the  ophthalmo-reaction  until  the  cutaneous  re- 
action had  been  given  a  thorough  trial.  ,  ^  ^  +.  ...p 
I  wish  to  thank  Doctor  Newberne  for  the  courtesies  extended  to  me 
at  the  San  Lazaro  Leper  Hospital. 


THE  NASTIN  TREATMENT  OF  LEPROSY.' 


By  Oscar  Teaguk. 
{From  the  Biological  Laboratory,  Bureau  of  Science,  Manila,  I'.  I.) 


In  1904  Deycke  Pasche  and  Eeschad  Bey  -  of  the  Imperial  Hospital 
and  Medical  School  of  Constantinople,  while  attempting  to  cultivate  the 
leprosy  bacillus,  obtained  a  streptothrix  in  pure  culture  to  which  they 
gave  the  name  Streptothrix  leproides.  The  culture  was  made  by  laying 
back  a  flap  of  skin  containing  a  leprous  nodule  and  excising  a  piece  of 
tissue  from  the  linder  surface  of  the  flap.  The  tissue  was  placed  in 
salt  solution  and  kept  at  incubator  temperature.  After  three  weeks 
the  filaments  of  the  streptothrix  were  seen  growing  from  the  tissue  in 
great  profusion. 

With  the  idea  of  determining  whether  or  not  this  streptothrix  bore 
any  relationship  to  the  leprosy  bacillus,  the  living  culture  was  injected 
subcutaneously  in  a  very  severe  case  of  leprosy.  Strange  to  say,  this 
patient  showed  marked  improvement  in  his  subjective  symptoms  and 
requested  that  the  treatment  be  continued.  Accordingly  injections  were 
given  at  seven-day  intervals  and  after  two  months  the  patient  considered 
himself  cured  and  left  the  hospital.  Similar  results  were  obtained  in 
three  other  cases. 

The  streptothrix  was  then  grown  in  large  quantities  and  the  protein 
substances  of  the  culture  separated  from  the  fats  by  extraction  with 
ether.  On  injecting  these  two  portions  separately  into  patients,  the 
authors  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  etherial  extract  contained  the 
curative  agent.  Finally  they  believed  that  they  had  isolated  this  active 
principle  and  that  it  was  a  true  fat — a  glyceride  of  one  of  the  higher 
fatty  acids.  To  this  fat  they  gave  the  name  "nastin."  The  authors 
claimed  that  subcutaneous  injections  of  this  substance  produced  a  specific 
action  on  leprous  nodules,  causing  inflammation  with  subsequent  soften- 
ing. This  reaction  was  sometimes  accompanied  by  high  fever  lasting 
for  days. 

'Read  at  the  Sixtli  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Philippine  Medical  Association, 
Manila,  P.  I.,  February  11,  1909. 

^Deutsche  med.  Wchnsch.   (1905),  31,  488. 
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The  hypothesis  advanced  to  explain  this  action  was  as  follows:  The 
leprosy  bacilli  contain  the  same  fat  a?  "nastin/'  or  a  similar  one,  and 
it  is  to  this  fat  that  the  bacilli  owe  their  resistance  to  the  protective 
forces  of  the  body.  By  spaced  injections  with  nastin  an  active  immunity 
is  produced  against  the  resistant  fatty  substance  of  the  bacilli,  so  that 
these  latter  are  destroyed. 

This  hypothesis  is  not  in  accord  with  our  ideas  with  regard  to  im- 
munity;  for  with  the  exception  of  the  glucosides  of  Ford  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  immunization  has  not  been  produced  with  a  sub- 
stance known  to  be  of  non-protein  nature.  It  is,  to  say  the  least,  highly 
improbable  that  immunization  could  be  effected  against  a  chemically 
pure  fat.  In  his  lecture  ^  delivered  at  the  London  School  of  Tropical 
Medicine,  Professor  Deycke  makes  no  further  mention  of  this  hypothesis 
but  advances  another  one  to  explain  the  destruction  of  the  leprosy  bacilli 
by  the  Nastin  treatment.  He  had  foimd  that  benzoyl  chloride  dissolves 
out  the  fatty  substances  from  tubercle  bacilli  much  more  readily  than 
the  ordinary  fat  solvents,  such  as  ether  and  chloroform.  On  mixing 
benzoyl  chloride  with  his  Nastin  he  obtained  much  more  constant  re- 
actions than  with  the  Nastin  alone.  The  nastin  now  on  the  market 
consists  of  such  a  mixture  in  the  proportions  which  he  found  to  yield 
the  best  results.     He  believes — to  use  his  own  words — that — 

"The  nastin  is  carrierl  to  the  leprosy  bacilli,  to  which,  owing  to  its  near 
chemical  and  physical  relation,  it  attaches  itself,  and  then  benzoyl  can  fully 
display  its  antibacterial  action  in  the  fat-removing  sense.  When  deprived  of 
fat  the  leprosy  bacilli  seem  to  be  doomed;  the  human  organism  then  effects  with 
comparative  ease  the  further  dissolution  and  ultimately  the  complete  destruction 
of  the  bacterial  nuclei." 

Although  we  did  not  agree  with  Professor  Deycke's  theoretical  con- 
siderations, nevertheless  in  view  of  tlie  favorable  results  reported  by  him, 
at  Doctor  Strong's  suggestion  I  determined  to  give  the  method  a  trial. 
Four  patients  were  selected  at  San  Lazaro  Hospital.  Two  were  well- 
marked  cases  of  the  nodular  type  in  young  boys  of  ten  years,  both  free 
from  ulcerations ;  the  other  two  were  male  patients  of  about  twenty  years 
of  age,  one  with  very  slight  lesions  in  which  only  comparatively  few 
leprosy  bacilli  were  found ;  the  other  was  a  well-marked  ca.=e  having  both 
nodules  and  ulcers. 

The  injections  were  begun  on  the  8th  of  September,  1908,  and  have  been 
continued  up  to  the  present  time,  being  given  at  about  seven-day  in- 
tervals except  for  two  slight  interruptions  due  to  delay  in  receiving  the 
nastin  from  Europe. 

A  general  febrile  reaction  was  observed  only  once  and  then  in  one  of  the 
well-marked  cases.     About  twenty-four  hours  after  the   fifth  injection 

'Hrit.  Mid.  Jouni.   (1908),  I,  802. 
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the  patient  had  a  temperature  of  104°  and  complained  of  a  severe  head- 
ache and  general  malaise.  The  fever  lasted  about  twenty-four  hours  and 
then  all  unusual  symptoms  quickly  disappeared.  In  this  same  pa  lent 
some  of  the  nodules  have  become  soft  and  have  broken  open,  the  ulcers 
thus  foraied  healing  readily. 

However,  since  the  febrile  reactions  and  healing  of  nodules  sometime 
occur  without  anv  treatment  whatsoever  in  severe  cases  of  leprosy  and 
especiallv  since  none  of  the  other  patients  under  treatment  have  sho^^al 
similar  Reactions,  we  do  not  feel  inclined  to  look  upon  the  nastin  injec- 
tions as  the  cause  of  the  phenomena  in  this  case.  Furthermore,  m  spite 
of  the  fact  that  a  few  isolated  nodules  have  healed,  it  can  not  be  said  that 
there  is  any  noticeable  improvement  in  tlie  patient. 
Professor  Deycke  states  that — 

"We  will  be  able,  except  in  the  most  severe,  hopeless  cases,  to  effect  at  least 
theJrrelt  of  the  i;prous' process;  frequently,  however,  far  better  results  will 
be  obtained." 

Some  of  his  results  were  obtained  within  two  months  after  treatment 
was  begun;  in  other  instances  the  patients  were  under  treatment  for  over 
twelve  months.  "l  regret  that  the  cases  here  considered  have  been  under 
treatment  for  only  five  months  but  one  would  have  a  right  I  believe,  to 
expect  some  improvement  in  them  in  this  time,  judging  from  Professor 

Deycke's  reports.  .     n     .  4.1    ■ 

Two  other  patients  who  were  under  X-ray  treatment  received  at  then- 
own  request  the  nastin  treatment  also.  One  of  these,  a  rather  mild  case 
of  the  nodular  tvpe  who,  however,  has  been  under  treatment  for  a  shorter 
time  than  the  other  patients,  recently  developed  a  fresh  crop  of  nodules. 
I  mention  this  because  Professor  Deycke  states  that  the  nastin  is  able  to 
hold  all  but  the  very  severe  cases  m  check  although  it  can  not  cure  all 
of  them. 

In  conclusion,  then —  .  -r,    i? 

(1)  It  seems  to  us  unlikely  that  the  Streptothnx  leproides  of  Professor 
Deycke  bears  any  relationship  to  the  leprosy  bacillus; 

(2)  The  nastin  treatment  is  not  based  upon  any  of  the  established 
principles  of  immunity  reactions;  it  is  not  a  vaccine  therapy,  but  is  a 
drucr  treatment  and  is  purely  empirical;  it  is  claimed  that  nastin  is  a 
glyceride  of  one  of  the  higher  fatty  acids  and  in  this  connection  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  Chaulmoogra  oil,  one  of  the  most  widely  known 
drugs  emploved  for  leprosy,  is  also  a  fatty  substance ;  ,      .     ,, 

(3)  The  nastin  treatment  has  not  produced  beneficial  results  m  tue 
four  cases  which  I  have  treated  during  the  past  five  months. 


FILTRATION  OF  IMMUNE  SERUMS. 


By  E.   H.   RuEDiGER. 
{From  Ihe  Serum  Section.  Biolof/ical  Lahoratory,  Bureau  of  Science,  Manila,  P.  I.) 


Because  of  tlie  difficulties  encountered  in  endeavoring  to  obtain  anti- 
serums for  therapeutic  purposes  free  from  corpuscles,  precipitates,  and 
bacteria,  it  was  tliought  advisalile  to  study  the  effects  of  filtration  through 
Berkefeld  filters  on  immune  serums.  Early  in  the  year  1906  attempts 
to  filter  anticattle  plague  serum  had  been  made  in  this  laboratory,  but  were 
soon  abandoned  because  the  filters  invariably  became  clogged. 

More  recently  filtration  of  serum  was  again  attempted  and  it  was 
found  that  the  serum  readily  passes  through  the  filter,  provided  that  it  is 
free  from  blood  corpuscles,  precipitates  and  other  extraneous  matter. 
These  substances  as  a  rule  are  removed  easily  from  the  serum  by 
centrifugating  for  thirty  minutes  at  a  speed  of  3,000  revolutions  per 
minute,  and  at  the  present  time  all  serums  prepared  by  this  laboratory 
are  passed  through  a  germ-proof  filter  prior  to  bottling.  The  serum 
thus  obtained  is  perfectly  clear  and  is  free  from  bacteria  which  may  have 
entered  accidently  during  the  process  of  handling. 

TECHNIQUE. 

The  serum,  having  been  collected,  is  centrifugated  at  a  speed  of  3,000 
revolutions  per  minute  for  thirty  minutes,  which  process  usually  renders 
it  fairly  clear.  It  is  now  passed  through  a  clean,  sterile  Berkefeld  filter 
marked  IST  or  W.  If,  after  centrifugating,  the  serum  is  not  clear,  it  is 
advisable  to  first  pass  it  through  a  Berkefeld  Y  filter  to  remove  most  of 
the  extraneous  matter  which  might  lead  to  rapid  clogging  of  the  finer 
grained  filter  marked  N  or  W.  Using  an  apparatus  of  one  liter  capacity, 
one  liter  of  serum  under  two  atmospheres  pressure  should  ])ass  through 
the  Berkefeld  filter  V  in  three  minutes  or  even  in  less  time,  while  with 
the  X  filter  not  more  than  five  minutes  should  be  required.  A  ten-liter 
filtering  apparatus  should  deliver  a  liter  of  serum  through  Berkefeld  V 
filter  in  one  minute,  and  not  more  than  three  miin;tes  per  liter  should 
be  required  when  an  N"  filter  is  used. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  cleanse  the  filter  after  it  has  l)een  used.  Any 
serum  left  in  the  pores  of  the  filter  will  be  coagulated  by  autoclaving  and 
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render  the  filter  impermeable.  To  iusure  thorough  cleansing,  the  follow- 
ing procedure  has  been  found  satisfactory :  immediately  after  having  l)een 
used,  the  surface  of  the  filter  is  scrubbed  with  a  brush  under  running 
water  and  the  serum  is  removed  from  the  pores  of  the  filter  by  passing 
througli  it  a  liter  or  more  of  distilled  water  or  an  aqueous  solution  of  0.75 
per  cent  sodium  chloride.  The  filter  is  then  boiled  in  distilled  water,  and 
after  the  boiling,  is  again  washed  by  passing  water  through  it.  It  has 
been  my  experience  that  if  the  boiling  is  omitted  the  filter  gradually 
becomes  impermeable,  and  to  insure  a  thorough  cleansing  none  of  the 
steps  mentioned  should  be  omitted. 

Martini,^  in  studying  the  effect  of  filtration  on  antidiphtheritic  serum, 
demonstrated  gi'eat  loss  in  the  potency  of  the  serum  after  it  had  passed 
through  Chamberland  filters.  Serum  which  before  filtering  contained 
140  units  of  antitoxin  per  cubic  centimeter,  after  filtering  contained  100 
units  per  cubic  centimeter.  Another  lot  of  serum  which  contained  135 
units  of  antitoxin  per  cubic  centimeter,  lost  75  units  per  cubic  centimeter 
through  filtering.  By  evaporating  he  reduced  antidiphtheritic  serum  to 
the  consistency  of  syrup;  the  concentrated  serum  contained  850  units  of 
antitoxin  per  cubic  centimeter;  after  passing  it  through  a  Chamberland 
filter  it  contained  only  40  units  of  antitoxin  jx'r  cubic  centimeter,  having 
lost  810  units  per  cubic  centimeter. 

Dziergowsky  -  passed  antidiphthetric  serum  through  Chamberland 
filters  and  could  not  demonstrate  any  loss  of  antitoxin  thereby. 

Cobbet  ^  repeated  the  work  of  the  previous  authors  and  showed  that 
antidiphtheritic  seram  may  be  passed  through  Chamberland  filters  with- 
out losing  its  potency  provided  the  filtei's  are  clean  and  the  serum 
passes  through  readily.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  filter  is  allowed  to  clog, 
the  serum  passing  through  drop  by  drop  invariably  suffers  great  loss 
of  antitoxin. 

T  have  studied  the  question  as  to  whether  a  serum  suffers  any  loss 
in  immunizing  value  by  being  passed  through  Berkefeld  filters.  The 
following  experiments  show  the  immunizing  value  of  unfiltered  and 
filtered  antitetanic  and  antidiphtheritic  serinns  and  the  agglutin;Uin,<r 
value  of  unfiltered  and  filtered  typhoid  serum. 

EXPERIMENT    NO.    ]. 

A  quantity  of  aliout  1,500  cubic  centimeters  of  antitetanic  si-nini  was  diviiieil 
into  four  portions  A,  V,  N  and  W.  Portion  A  was  neither  centrifugated  nor 
filtered,  portion  V  was  passed  througli  Berkefeld  filter  V.  portion  N  was  passed 
through  Berkefeld  filter  N  and  portion  W  was  i)arts(«d  tiiroiigh  Berkefeld  filter 
marked   W. 

'  Ctniralb.  f.  liakt.  etc.    (1896),  20,   790. 
'/6k/.    (1897),  21,  333. 
"/biV.    (1898).  24,  386. 
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Varying  quantities  of  cac-li  of  tlicse  portions  were  mixed  with  100 
k-tlial  doses  of  tetanus  l..xin,  allowed  to  stand  in  a  test  tube  for  thirty 
minutes  and  were  then  injected  under  the  skin  of  o-uinea  pigs  weighing 
between  245  and  255  grams. 

Table  l.—Unfiltered  and  fiUered  antitetanic  serum  mixed  loith  tetanus  toxin  and 

tested  on  guinea  pigs. 


Portion  of  sertiiii. 


Quantity  of— 
Serum.      Toxin. 


15*55 

So  5 
T060 

ThtS 


Lethal 
doses. 


100 
100 
100 


Result. 


Lived. 

Lived. 

Died. 
100  I  Died. 
100  j  Lived. 
100  j  Lived. 
100  I  Died. 
100  1  Died. 

Lived.' 

Lived. 

Died. 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


Died. 

Lived. 

Died. 

Died. 

Died. 


As  is  shown  by  the  Table  I  the  neutralizing  values  of  these  portions 
of  the  serum  must  be  considered  identical.  Although  0.001  cul)ic  centi- 
meter of  portion  W  did  not  protect  the  guinea  pig  inoculated,  such  varia- 
tions are  entirely  within  the  bounds  of  experimental  error  and  even 
greater  differences  are  frequently  encountered  with  one  and  the  same 
serum.     Portions  N  and  W  were  sterile. 

EXPERIMENT    NO.    II. 

To  200  cubic  centimeters  of  antitetanic  serum  800  cubic  centimeters  of  physiolo- 
gical salt  solution  was  added.  This  diluted  serum  was  divided  into  four  portions, 
A,  V,  N  and  W.  Portion  A  remained  unliltered.  and  poitions  \,  X  and  W  were 
passed  through  the  Berkefeld  filters  so  lettered. 

Varyincr  quantities  of  these  portions  of  serum  were  mixed  with  100 
lethal  doses  of  tetanus  toxin,  allowed  to  stand  for  thirty  minutes  and 
were  then  injected  under  the  skin  of  guinea  pigs  weighing  between  245 
and  255  grams. 
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Table  II. — Antitetanic  serum  diluted  with  physiological  salt  solution  in  propor- 
tion of  1-Jf,  unfiltered  and  filtered  tested  on  guinea  pigs. 


Portion  of  seruiii. 

Quantit 

V    0 

f— 

Results. 

Diluted 
serum. 

To 

.\in. 

Lethal 

cr. 

liu 

(1, 

100 

Lived. 

A 

,1  _ 

10(1 

Lived. 
Died. 

j,J  -- 

lOO 

5ifiJ 

100 

Died. 

,         1*5 

100 

Lived. 

V 

-.hr, 

100 

Lived,     j 
Died.       ' 

540 

100 

siii 

101) 

Died. 

r      lio 

100 

Lived. 

N 

sia 

100 

Died. 
Lived.     1 

aio 

!00 

ISu 

100 

Died. 

,f>0 

100 

Lived. 

\V 

5^0 

100 
100 

Lived. 
Died. 

sJji 

.1, 

100 

Died. 

The  results  obtained  sliown  in  Table  II  show  the  neutralizing  value 
of  the  filtered  serum  to  bo  |)ractieally  itlcntical  with  that  of  the  unaltered 
serum . 

Bacteriological  e.vamination  showed  portions  N  and  W  free  from 
bacteria. 

EXPERIMENT    NO.    III. 

A  quantity  of  antidiptheritic  .serum  was  divided  into  four  portions  A,  V,  N 
and  W.  Portion  A  was  not  filtered  wliile  portions  V.  N  and  W  were  passed 
through  Berkefeld  filters  V,  N  and   W  respectively. 

Varying  quantities  of  these  different  portions  were  mi.xed  witli  a  test 
dose  of  (liphthei'ia  to.xin,  allowed  to  stand  for  thirty  minutes  and  were 
injected  under  th(!  skin  of  guinea  pigs  weighing  lietween  'i\■^  and  "355 
grams. 
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TVBLE  lU-Antidiphiheric  scrum  unaltered  and  filtered  mixed  r.ith  diphtheria 
toxin  and  tested  on  guinea  p^gs. 


Tort  ion  of  serum 


Quantity  of— 
Serum.   |      Toxin. 


Results. 


Test  dose--- 

Lived. 

Test  dose.— 

Lived. 

Test  dose— ^ 

Died. 

Test  dose  — 

Died. 

Test  dose-- 

Lived. 

Test  dose— - 

Lived. 

Test  dose— 

Died. 

Test  dose-— 

Died. 

Test  dose— - 

Lived. 

Test  dose— 

Lived. 

Test  dose- 

Died. 

Test  dose— 

I  Died. 

Test  dose- 

'  Lived 

Test  dose— 

Lived 

(  Test  dose— 

.    Died. 

Test  dose- 

_    Died. 

The  results  shown  m  Table  III  would  suggest  a  loss  of  -tjtoxm  m 
portion  W,  but  owing  to  the  small  number  of  ammals  u.ed  a  dehnite 

statement  can  not  be  made.  ^  ^,^    i     +  i  ;,i  no-m-  vielded 

A  few  cubic  centimeters  of  filtrates  N  and  ^^  planted  m  agai  yielded 

no  bacterial  growth. 

EXPERIMENT    XO.    IV. 

V,  N  and  W  the  agglutinating  values  of  the  ditterent  poruo. 
a  'suspension  of  Bacillus  typhosus. 
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Tahlk  1\'. — Typhoid  agglutinating  serum  unfiltered  A,  and  filtered  V,  y  and  W 
tested  for  its  agglutinating  value. 


Dilution. 


1-100 

1-200 

1-400 

1-800. - 

1-1,000 

1-1,400 

1-1.  «00 '     + 

1-2,200 ~ 

1-2,600 — 

1-3.000 — 

1-3,200 ;     - 

i-(;,400 !   — 


Portion. 


V. 

N. 

-r 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

-1- 

.4- 

+ 

+ 

H- 

-f 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

- 

Time. 


Hours. 
9 

9 


A  glancH!  ;il  Table  IV  shows  the  aggluliualing  \aiue  of  the  filtered 
portions  Y,  X  and  W  to  be  j)ractically  identical  with  that  of  the  un- 
filtered portion  A. 

EXrERIMEXT    V. 

The  influence  of  high  pressure  on  the  permeabilily  of  Bcrhefeld  filters 
to  small  yet  microscopically  visible  bacteria. 

It  has  been  known  that  bacteria  which  are  not  iiltraniicroscopic  may 
and  will  pass  through  the  pores  of  Berkefeld  filters.  WheiTy  *,  in  the 
year  1902,  showed  that  the  bacillus  of  guinea  pig  pneumonia  frequently 
passes  through  the  Berkefeld  filters  under  ordinary  conditions  of  filtra- 
tion. 

In  this  laboratory,  the  Berkefeld  liller  luarl^ed  \V  is  used  almost 
exclusively  for  the  final  filtration  of  anticattle  plague  serum,  l-'ill  ration 
was  formerly  carried  on  with  the  Chamberland  filter  stand  under  a  pres- 
sure of  one  and  one-half  to  two  atmospheres;  bacterial  contamination  of 
the  filtrate  was  rare,  but  the  filtration  frequently  was  slow  and  tedious. 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  filtration  the  air  pressure  in  the  institution, 
which  is  kept  fairly  constant  by  an  automatic  electric  regulating  device, 
was  increased  to  four  atmospheres.  Bacterial  contamination  of  the  filtrate 
soon  became  common  and  the  contaminating  organism  usually  was  a 
small  bacillus.  This  at  once  led  me  to  study  the  influence  of  various 
pressure  on  the  permeability  of  the  filters  to  these  bacilli. 

Method  of  investigation. — Nino  new  Berkcfold  filters,  three  mai-ked  \' 
and  designated  here  as  V„  \',,.  and  \',,,,  tiinc  marked  N,  designated 
N„    X,,,    and    .\,,|.    and   three  marked    W   designated   ^^',.    W,,  and  W,,, 


*J<>urri.    Urd.   liescarvh    (1902)    8,  'M'!. 
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respectively,  were  .-ashed  by  passing  distilled  water  through  them  and 
were  sterilized  in  tlic  autoclave. 

Three  hundred  cubic  centin.eters  of  previously  filtered  serum  uk,cu- 
lated  with  these  sn.all  bacilli  were  passed  through  each  of  the  n me  stenle 
filters  under  various  pressures  ranging  from  one  to  four  atmospheres; 
Ih.  portions  of  the  serum  were  then  collected  in  a  stenle  receptacle 
ov  ded  with  a  protected  mouthpiece  and  stopcock  at  the  bottom,  and 
th  n  b  tied  in  two  portions,  .  and  /..  of  about  150  cub.c  centnneters 
e  ch.  Portion  a  was  drawn  off  into  a  sterde  bottle  as  soon  as  about  150 
Lbic  centimeters  had  collected,  and  portion  I  was  bottled  .^ter  al  s^m 
including  the  froth  obtained  in  the  end  had  passed  through  the  filtei 

After  two  days'  incubation  1  cubic  centimeter  of  each  portion  of  tlie 
filtrate  was  planted  in  liquefied  agar. 

Table  V. 


Filter. 


V.    - 
Vii  - 
Vii. 
Ni    . 

Ni.  . 

N„,  . 

Wi 
Wii 
Win 


Portion.  1  ^  atmos-  I  2  atmos-    3  atmos- 
phere.   I  pheres.      pheres. 


4  atmos- 
pheres. 


lib-. 

lb-. 

-f- 

|lb., 

lb- 

-t 

•C: 


— 

T 

^ 

+ 

4- 

J. 

„ 

— 

4- 

- 

+ 

- 

- 

+ 
-t- 

- 

+ 

+ 

The  foregoing  Table  ^-  riu..-.  the  results  tli.t  «e,v  oMained  AH 
flit  tes  rem  BerkefeW  fiUe,.  V  ,-,el,le.l  growths  o£  these  s„,aU  baedh. 
th  y  Jrequentlv  pa.sed  through  filter  N,  while  filter  ft  arresto.  he,« 
under  one  and  n>  der  two  atmospheres  pressure,  exeept  in  portion  Mron 
filte  III  under  two  atmospheres  pressure.  Throughout  the  experiment 
conlannnations  were  more   fre,,„en(   in  portion  h  than  ui  portion  a. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

\lthough  the  foregoing  tabulated  records  of  experiments  are  very 
limited  in  extent,  I  feel  justified  m  saying  that  with  proper  care  nnnume 
seTums  can  be  passed  through  germ-proof  filters  without  suffering  an, 
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appreciable  loss  of  immune  bodies.  During  the  last  three  years  large 
quantities  of  immune  serums  have  been  filtered  with  great  success.  The 
Berkefeld  filter  marked  W  usually  furnishes  a  germ-free  filtrate  under 
a  pressure  of  two  atmospheres  or  less.  If  a  much  higher  pressure  is 
used  germs  appear  to  be  forced  through  occasionally. 

In  order  to  avoid  rapid  clogging  of  the  filter  the  serum  should  be 
centrifugated  before  filtration  is  attempted,  and  the  filters  must  be 
cleansed  thorough] v  immediately  after  beinw  used.. 


THE  REACTION  OF  CULTURE  MEDIA  IN  RELATION  TO  THE 
MORPHOLOGY  OF  THE  CHOLERA  ORGANISM.' 


By  Y.  K.  Ohno. 
[From   the  Biological  Laboratory,  Bureau  of  Science,  Manila,  P.  I.) 


During  the  previous  year,  on  making  a  microscopical  examination  of  a 
direct  smear  of  the  faeces  from  a  case  of  cholera  I  was  able  to  observe 
organisms  which  appeared  to  be  cholera  vibrios  and  was  able  to  cultivate 
the  cholera  vibrio  in  plating  a  loop  of  the  stool  in  1  per  cent  alkaline  agar. 
However,  when  a  loop  of  the  stool  was  first  added  to  cholera  peptone  solu- 
tion according  to  the  enriching  method  of  Schottelius-Koch/  I  failed  to 
isolate  the  cholera  organism.  Investigation  of  the  peptone  solution 
revealed  the  fact  that  its  reaction  upon  titration  was  1.75  per  cent  acid 
to  phenolphthalein.  The  cholera  vibrio,  isolated  from  the  same  stool 
by  plate  culture,  failed  to  grow  in  this  peptone  solution. 

This  experience  led  me  to  study  the  behavior  of  this  organism  in 
culture  media  of  different  degrees  of  acidity  and  alkalinity.  I  began 
these  experiments  with  a  few  cultures  of  the  cholera  vibrio  which  I  had 
at  that  time,  and  found  that  the  vitality  of  the  different  strains  varied 
and  that  the  same  strain  changed  its  morphology  in  solutions  of  peptone 
of  different  reaction.  The  degree  of  acidity  or  alkalinity  of  the  peptone 
in  which  the  morphology  of  the  vibrio  is  most  likely  to  appear  typical 
may  be  different  for  different  strains  of  the  cholera  organism.  In  general, 
in  acid  media,  the  vibrio  tends  to  lose  its  curve  and  to  appear  as  a  rod, 
while  in  strongly  alkaline  media  it  becomes  short  and  appears  oval  or 
even  spherical. 

Having  carried  on  experiments  of  this  nature  with  tlie  strains  of  the 
cholera  vibrio  on  hand  in  the  laboratory.  I  decided  to  use  media  of 
different  reaction  in  the  bacteriological  examination  of  cholei'a  stools  and 
of  fgeees  from  suspected  cholera  cases  sent  to  the  laboratory  for  diagnosis 
during  the  recent  epidemic.     In  this  way  I  hoped  to  identify  the  cholera 

^  Read  at  the  Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Philippine  Islands  Medical  Associa- 
tion, February  12,  1909,  Manila,  P.  I. 

^Deutsche  med.   Wochnsch.    (1885),    14,   213. 
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vibrio  even  if  it  should  appear  in  rod  or  spherical  form  in  the  0.3  per 
cent  alkaline  ])eptone  solution  comraonly  used  as  au  enriching  media. ^ 
1  first  determined  for  a  number  of  strains  of  the  cholera  organism,  the 
reaction  of  the  media  in  which  the  mor])hology  of  the  vibrio  was  most 
t}^ical;,  and  from  these  experiments  found  that  for  the  cultivation  of 
cholera  vibrios  of  typical  morphology  from  suspected  stools  or  other 
materials,  at  least  three  solutions  of  ])e])tone  of  the  following  reactions 
'should  be  userl  : 


1.  0.3    per    cent    aci<l 

2.  0.5   per  cent  alkaline 

3.  1.3   per  cent  alkaline 


I  \Yith    phenolphtlialein   as 
j       an   indicator. 


From  ^J'ahle  1  il  may  be  seen  that  some  cholera  strains  appear  as  rods 
in  1  ]ier  c^nt  acid  peptone  solution,  and  ap])ear  oval  or  spherical  in  form 
in  1  per  cent  alkaline  peptone  solution.  1  have  also  isolated  a  strain 
■'Hoffman"  (see  Table  4)  which  even  in  a  0..5  per  cent  alkaline  peptone 
solution  has  the  bacillary  form,  and  changes  to  its  typical  curved  form 
only  in  a  strong  alkaline  peptone  of  a  reaction  of  1.5  per  cent.  Strains 
of  this  nature  were  occasionally  isolated  in  the  bacteriological  examina- 
tion of  cholera  stools  during  the  recent  epidemic. 

Table   1. — The  chatiye   in  morphologi/  vf  cholera   vibrios  in  peptone  solutions  of 
different  reactions   (cultures  incubated  for  ticentji-four  hours  at  .?7°  C.) . 


—  =  clear. 

±  =;  a  trace  of  tiirliidity. 


slight  turbidity, 
moderate  turbiditv. 


+  +  -r       =  marked  turbidity. 
-i-  +  +  +  =  maximum  turbidity. 


No. 


Reaction  of  peptone 
solution. 


Strain  "George." 


Acid,  l.T)  per  cent 

Acid,  1.0  per  cent 

Acid,  0..5  per  cent 

Neutral.- 

Alkaline,  O.S  per  cent  „ 
Alkaline,  1.0  per  cent  . 

Alkaline,  ].'>  per  cent  ., 

Alkaline,  2.0  per  cent  . 
Alkaline,  '2.5  per  cent  ., 


Turbidity. 


+  -I 


Morphology. 

Not  visible  in  stained  preparation.-;. 

Several  small  slender  rods. 

The  rods  are  slightly  curved  ami  larger  than  in 

No.  2. 
Moderately  curved  organisms,  somewhat  thick, 

both  ends  sharp. 
Typical  vibrios  with  some  oval  forms. 
The  vibrios  are  thicker  and  le.ss  curved  tlian  in 

No. .').    Some  oval  forms  are  present. 
Cocco-bacilll;  here  and  there  arranged  like  diplo- 

cocci. 
Cocco-bacilli  which  aresmaller  than  those  in  No.  7. 
Not  visible  in  stained  preparations. 


'  Koiji-    n.    \\  asseirnann :    Hantlltiieli    der    i)atlio<;enen    Mikroorpanisnien    (1903) 
3,    .38. 
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Table  1. — Tfie  chanfjG  in  morphology  of  cholera  vibrios — Continued. 

—  =  clear.  +       =  slight  turbidity.  +  -1-  +      =  marked  turbidity, 

i  -=  a  trace  of  turbidity.       ^-    i-  =  moderate  turbidity.       +  +  +  ^-  =  maximum  turbidity. 


No. 

Reaction  of  peptone 

Strain  "Valentine." 

solution. 

Turbidity. 

Morphology. 

1 
2 

: 

5 
6 

8 
9 

Acid,  1.5  per  cent 

Acid,  1.0  per  cent 

Acid,  0.5  per  cent  — - 

Neutral 

Alkaline,  0.5  per  cent 

.Alkaline,  1.0  per  cent 

.\lkaliiie,  1.5  per  cent 

Alkaline,  2.0  per  cent 

Alkaline,  2.5  per  cent 

+ 

-r  +  + 
+  +++ 

±  ? 
±  ? 

Not  visible  in  stained  preparations. 

Not  visible  in  stained  preparations. 

Small,  straight,  slender  rods. 

For  the  most  part  curved,  some  straight. 

Typical  vibrios,  somewhat  short  and  thick. 

Thick  and  short  organisms,  approaching  the  oval 

form. 
For  the  most  part  oval  forms,  a  few  curved. 
Very  short  bacilli  and  some  spherical  forms. 
A  few  coccus  forms. 

.T           Reaction  of  peptone 
'^*'-                 solution. 

Strain  "Mendoza." 

1 
Turbidity.    '                                   Morphology.                                   '• 

I 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
•    8 
9 

Acid,  1.5  per  cent 

Acid,  1.0  per  cent 

Acid,  0.5  per  cent 

Neutral                         -    - 

.    1 
±  ?          '  Not  visible  in  stained  preparations. 
±  ?          ;  Small  oval  bacilli. 
±              Organisms  longer  than  in  No.  2. 
-j--f-J            Curved  forms  anoear. 

Alkaline.  0.5  per  cent 

Alkaline,  1.0  per  cent 

Alkaline,  1.5  per  cent 

Alkaline,  2.0  per  cent 

Alkaline,  2.5  per  cent 

+  +  +  + 
+  +  -'- 

-1- 
± 

For  the  most  part  curved;  some  rods. 
Organisms  all  typical  and  thick. 
Very  thick  and  short,  some  have  the  oval  form. 
All  organisms  have  the  oval  form. 
Spherical  forms. 

Five  years  ago  Kolle  and  CTOtsclilicli  published  a  report  on  the  bac- 
teriological diagnosis  of  Koch's  cholera  vibrio.  They  collected  65 
strains  of  the  cholera  organism  and  were  able  to  prove  that  all  of  these 
strains  could  be  identified  by  the  reactions  of  agglutination  and  bac- 
teriolysis with  a  cholera  immune  serum.  Although  these  strains  did 
not  differ  in  their  biological  characteristics,  yet  they  did  show  mor- 
phological differences.  Table  2  indicates  the  mor])hology  of  the  strains 
studied  l)V  Kolle  and   (lotschlidi.'* 


*  Ztsrhr.  f.   Hi/ti.    (1903).  44,    1. 
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Table  2. — Differentiation  of  the  cholera  vibrio  according  to  its  morphology  iiito 

four  groitps. 

I.   GROUP   "RODS." 


Se- 
ries. 


Morpliology  of  the  cholera  strains  stuflicfl  by  Kolle 
and  Gotsfhlieh. 


Pereent- 


1  I  Moderately  long  curved  rods 

2  i  Short  well-curved  rods 

3  Very  long  slender  rods 

4  Long,  slender  and  curved  rods 

.">  I  Moderately  long  and  moderately  slender  rods  . 


'  Number  of 

strains 
eolk-ftfd.  "^*^- 


II.   GROUP  "VIBRIO." 


6  Rather  long  and  thin,  very  .slightly  curved. 

7  Moderately  long,  curved 

8  Fairly  well  curved 

9  !  Fairly  well  curved 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 


Short,  only  slightly  curved. 

Very  short,  curved 

Short,  curved 

Well  curved,  very  short 

Short,  moderately  slender.. 


III.    GROUP   "COMMA   FORM." 


1.5  Thick  and  short 

16  Moderately  long  comma. 

17  Short.... 

18  Short,  .slender 


1 1 

9| 

1 

1 

1 

3 

40.000 

2 

4 

1 

2. 

l.i.  3.^3 


IV.   GROUP   "COCCO   BACILLUS." 


19  I  Short,  almost  a  coccus. 

20  Short  and  thick 


Total 


\] 


Per  cent. 

Cocci   form,   Group  IV =    4.616' 

Bacillus  form,  series  3+5-f-6 =  12.307» 

Curved  form,  series  l-f2-f4 , =  30.768 

Total     57.691 


Per  cent. 
16.923 


Witli   regard   to   iiiorpliology.   the  cliolora  organism    may   be  said   to 
assume  four  fonns : 

1,  The  bacillai-}'  foi-iii,  which   varies  in  length   and  thickness. 

2.  Tlie  typical   vibrio  I'onn,  which  shows  variation   in  the  degree  of 
cun'ing,  in  length,  and  in  breadth. 
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3.  The  "comma  form"  with  variation  only  in  regard  to  length  and 
thickness.  , 

4.  The  "coccus  form/'  which  varies  in  its  diameter  assuming  some- 
times an  oval  form  and  then  again  a  spherical  one. 

A  most  important  factor  in  tlie  campaign  against  an  epidemic  of  cliolera 
is  the  discovery  of  every  source  and  locality  of  infection.  The  finding  and 
disinfection  of  these  sources  is  accomplished  by  the  detection  of  the  cholera 
vibrio  in  stools,  waters,  sewage,  and  other  places,  and  its  morphology 
may  be  a  very  important  factor  in  its  detection.  In  stained  prepara- 
tions from  cultures  in  peptone,  or  even  in  those  made  directly  from  the 
stools,  the  form  of  the  vibrio  is  often  the  starting  point  in  tlie  detection 
ol'  tlu^  cholei'a  organism.  If  we  examine  Table  2,  we  perceive  that  m 
4.61G  per  cent  of  the  different  strains  of  the  cholera  vibrio  this  organism 
assumed  the  coccus  form,  while  in  13.307  per  cent  it  appeared  as  a 
rod.  Therefore,  if  we  should  neglect  the  further  examination  by  means 
of  plate  cultures  and  the  performance  of  the  agglutinative  and  bac- 
teriolytic reactions,  we  would  fail  in  the  detection  of  the  cholera  vibrio 
in  1G.923  per  cent  of  the  cases:  Moreover,  if  we  pursue  the  complete 
bacteriological  investigation  only  in  those  cultures  in  which  the  typical 
vibrio  form  is  present,  we  would  fail  in  the  detection  of  the  cholera 
organism  in  57.691  per  cent  of  the  cholera  cases.  Therefore,  in  the 
examination  of  suspected  material  for  the  cholera  organism,  much 
assistance  can  frequently  be  given  if  the  three  solutions  of  peptone  of 
different  reactions  are  employed,  since  in  one  of  these  it  is  very  likely 
that  the  organism  will  assume  its  typical  vibrio  form. 

,It  seems  to  me  that  most  authors  do  not  lay  sufficient  stress  upon 
the  reaction  of  the  peptone  solution  used  in  isolating  the  cholera  vibrio. 
It  is  usually  merely  stated  that  the  peptone  solution  should  be  slightly 
alkaline.  In  Prussia,  0.3  per  cent  of  crystallized  soda  after  neutraliza- 
tion to  litmus,  is  employed  for  the  media,  and  most  German  authors 
agree  that  this  is  the  optimum  reaction  for  the  media;  that  is,  0.3  per 
cent  alkaline  to  litmus.  Lehmann  ^  thinks  it  is  preferable  to  use 
2  per  cent  normal  sodium  hydroxide,  or  1  per  cent  crystallized  or 
0.3  per  cent  water  free  soda  after  neutralization  with  phenolphthalein. 
However,  with  peptone  solution  of  but  one  degree  of  alkalinity  as 
stated  above,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  fail  to  discover  cholera  vibrios  from 
the  microscopical  examination  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  do  not  appear 
in  typical  form. 

^Lehmann  &  Neumann:   Bacteriologische  Diagnostik.     Munich,  4th  ed.    (1907) 
487. 
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Table  3. — Showing  the  development  of  cholera  vibrios  from  suspected  cholera  stools 
in  peptone  solutions  of  different  reaction. 


Num- 

I  ber  of 
strain. 


Development 

Form 

Indol 

Development 

Form 

Indol 

Development 

Form 

Indol- -. 

Development 

Form 

Indol 

Development 

Form 

Indol- 

Development 

Form 

Indol 


Acid 
0.3  per ; 
cent.   '■ 


+  + 


Alka-  I  Alka- 
lineO.S  lineO.5 
per    j    per    | 
cent.      cent. 


++ 


Chol- 
era? 


Reactions. 


Num-  I 

ber  of       .    -^       Alka-      Alka- 
strain.    Q3p^j   lineO.5  linel..5 

I  cent. 


Chol- 
era? 


per 
cent. 


per 
cent. 


[    i-H-        ++    !  -^  +  + 
v>  {     )       ^      )  ) 


37  )  )  1  + 


1     ^ 

_ 

) 

38 

- 

— 

•.' 

- 

44 

1     - 

- 

1 

39 

|">" 

- 

- 

1 

J  a 

(     ■•" 

+ 

4± 

1 

40 

- 

- 

) 

- 

46 

I     - 

± 

— 

1 

(+  + 

+  + 

+  + 

1 

41 

- 

— 

) 

- 

47 

i    -. 

± 

— 

1 

• 

1    > 

I  + 


++   I    +-f  ± 

>  I  >  I  ■ 

-  + 

++  +++ 

)  I    ? 


f+++ 


)  Indicates   the  presence  of  comma-shaped  vibrios. 


It  is  very  easy  to  make  a  bacteriological  diagnosis  from  typical  cholera 
stools,  and,  after  the  organisms  have  been  obtained  in  pure  culture, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  differentiate  and  identify  them  by  means  of 
agglutinative  and  bacteriolytic  reactions;  however,  it  is  nevertheless  very 
difficult  to  isolate  the  cholera  vibrio  when  it  is  present  in  very  small 
numbers  in  the  suspected  material,  the  reagtion  of  which  is  unknown 
and  in  wliicb  the  organism  sometimes  appears  with  a  different  inor- 
phologA'. 

If,  in  the  beginning  of  a  bacteriological  cxainiiiatioii.  inicroscopical 
preparations  are  made  from  the  fcT?ces  directly  or  from  the  ]>ei)lone 
used  for  enriching,  we  may  fail  sometime?  entirely  to  recognize  the 
presence  of  the  cholera  vibrio  in  such  }ire])aratioiis  because  of;  the 
divergent  morphology  which  it  may  assutin'.  and  therefore  neglect 
furtlier  to  pursue  the  liacteriologieal  examination.  Therefore  during 
a  cholera  epidemic  wliere  it  is  necessary  to  examine  bacteriologieallv 
a  very  large  numlier  of  specimens  of  fivoes  for  diagnosis,  my  proposal 
to  use  culture  media  of  three  different  degrees  of  alkalinity  or  acidity 
so  that  the  different  strains  of  tlie  cholera  vibrio  will  appear  in  typical 
vil)rio   or   comma    form    in    at    least    one   of    them,    notwithstanding    the 
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original  form  of  the  strain,  is,  I  believe,  a  distinct  aid  and  advance 
in  the  bacteriological  diagnosis  of  cholera  and  therefore  will  be  of 
assistance  in  the  suppression  of  a  cholera  epidemic. 

Fi'om  my  investigations  it  would  appear  that  the  different  strains  of 
the  choloi'a  vibrio  may  be  arranged,  with  reference  to  their  resistance 
to  acid  iind  alkali,  into  four  groups: 

1.  Cholera  vibrios  resistant  to  acid  sohitious  but  not  resistant  to 
alkaline  ones. 

2.  Cholera  vibrios  resistant  to  alkaliiic  solutions  hut  not  resistant 
to  acid  ones. 

o.  Cholera  vibrios  resistant  to  both  alkaline  and  acid  solutions. 
4.  Cholera  vibrios  not  resistant  to  either  alkaline  or  acid  solutions. 
By  resistance  is  meant  the  power  of  the  organism  to  grow  and  to 
multiply  in  the  culture  medium  in  (|uestion  in  a  typical  form. 

Table  4. — Types  of  cholera  vibrios  devclopiiu]  iypical  morphology,  {1)  in  highly 
alkaline  media,  {2)  in  acid  media,  {3)  in  both  alkaline  and  acid  media.  (.'/)  in 
neutral  media. 


Series  of 

tubes. 

peptone 

solution. 

Keaction  of  media. 

(1)  "Hoffman." 

Turbidity. 

Morphology. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Acid,  1.5  per  cent 

Acid,  1. 0  per  cent 

Acid,  0. 5  per  cent 

Neutral    .  .    _  _ 

+  +  +  + 

+ 
±? 
? 

Not  visible. 

Not  visible. 

Not  visible. 

Not  visible. 

Bacillary  form,  some  slightly  curved. 

Thick  and  short,  with  slight  curve. 

Typical  comma  forms. 

Spherical  forms. 

Few  spherical  forms. 

Alkaline,  0. 5  per  cent 

Alkaline,  1. 0  per  cent 

Alkaline,  1. 5  per  cent 

Alkaline,  2.0  per  cent 

Alkaline,  2. 5  per  cent 

Series  of 

tubes, 

peptone 

solution. 

Reaction  of  media. 

(2)  "Felix  II." 

Turbidity. 

Morphology. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Acid,  1. 5  per  cent 

Acid,  1.0  per  cent 

Acid,  0.5  per  cent 

Neutral 

Alkaline,  0. 5  per  cent 

Alkaline,  1.0  per  cent 

Alkaline,  1. 5  per  cent 

Alkaline,  2. 0  per  cent 

Alkaline,  2. 5  per  cent 

+ 

+ 

+  + 
+  +  + 
+  +  + 

+ 
± 
±? 

Half  in  straight  form,   half  in  curved  form, 

size  small. 
Half  in  straight  form,   half  in  curved  form, 

size  .small. 
Mostly  typical  comma  forms. 
Organisms  thick  and  short,  mostly  of  oval  form. 
Thicker  and  shorter,  a  few  curved  forms,  the 

majority  like  cocci. 
Oval  or  coccus  forms. 
Spherical  forms. 
Spherical  forms. 
Very  few  spherical  forms. 
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Table  4. — Types  of  cholera  vibrios  developing  typical  morphology — Continued. 


'  Series  of  I 

tubes, 

peptone 

solution. 


(3)  "Helmon  I.' 


Reaction  of  media. 


Turbidity. 


Morphology. 


1 '  Acid,  1..5  per  cent i 

•J Acid,  1.0  per  cent. _.j 

3 Acid,  0.  .T  per  cent 

4 '  Neutral I 

5 Alkaline,  0..T  per  cent I 

6 --    Alkaline.  1.0  per  cent 

7 .\lkaline.  1..5  per  cent 

8 Alkaline.  2.0  per  cent 

9 Alkaline,  2. 5  per  cent I 


++  + 
+  +  + 
+  4- 


Very  few  straight  forms. 

Slightly  curved  forms. 

Comma  forms,  numerous  spirilla. 

Typical  comma  forms,  no  spirilla. 

Typical,  spirilla. 

Typical,  comma  forms. 

Typical,  comma  forms. 

Short,  (;urved  and  some  oval  forms 

Spherical  forms. 


Series  of 

tubes. 

peptone 

solution. 


(4)  ••.Itiaii  I. 


Itetictioii  III  media. 


Turbidity. 


Morphology. 


1 Acid,  1.. 5  per  cent 

2 Acid,  1.0  per  cent 

3 Acid,  0.5  per  cent 

4 Neutral 

5 .Alkaline,  0..5  per  cent . 

fi .-Vlkaline,  1.0  per  cent. 

7 Alkaline,  1.,t  per  cent . 

f< Alkaline,  2.0  per  cent . 

9 Alkaline,  2..')  per  cent 


Very  few  thin,  short  rods. 

A  few  rods  and  ii  few  oval  forms. 
+  d  Curved  rods. 

-  -L  Rods  slightly  curved. 

+  -f  Curved,  rods  and  oval  forms. 

+  •  Oval  and  spherical  forms. 

Short,  small  forms. 

Not  visible. 

.Not  visibli'. 


il  is  a  .striking  fact  ihat  the  reaction  of  the  typical  cliolera  sI(J(j1  gen- 
erally agiees  with  the  reaction  of  the  peptone  solution  in  which  the 
typical  form  of  that  strain  of  cholera  vibrio  occurs.  I  have  examined 
the  reaction  of  26  typical  cholera  stools  in  all  of  which  cholera  vibrio- 
were  found,  and  1  was  able  to  ascertain  that  most  of  them  (that  is. 
73  per  cent)  showed  an  alkaline  reaction  (the  maximum  correspond- 
ing to  0.88  per  cent  normal  caustic  soda),  while  about  20  per  cent  were 
acid  (the  highest  degree  of  acidity  ('i|u;iliiig  1.21  ])cr  ccni  of  normal 
hydrochloric  acid),  and  the  rest  (about  ?  per  cent)  being  neutral. 
(See  Table  5.)  From  one  sample  of  1.2-i  per  cent  acidity,  the  typical 
vibrio  form  was  not  seen  in  0.5  per  cent  alkaline  j)eptone,  but  the 
smear  from  the  stool  showed  typical  vibrios,  and  slightly  (hick  and 
short  vibrios  develo|Xjd  on  0.3  per  cent  acid  peptone.  The  alkalinity 
of  a  stool  which  contains  cbolora  vibrios  in  almost  pure  culture  usually 
increases  by  standing  a  few  days,  and  from  these  stools  it  is  very 
dilTicult  to  cultivate  cholera  vibrios  in  tyjiical  form  in  acid  peptone 
solution. 
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Table  5. 

STOOLS  OF  ALKALINE   REACTION. 


No. 


Nnme  of  patiiMit. 


Age. 


Duration 
of  illnes-s 
before 
admis- 
sion. 


Symptoms. I 


Date  of 
exami- 
nation. 


Reac- 
tion of 

stools 
(with 
phe- 
nol- 
phtha- 
lein). 


Date 
of  admis- 
sion to 
hospital. 


Date 
of  dis- 
charge 

from 
hospital. 


1      Mariano  Compatete 


Mariano  de  la  Cruz  - 

Juan  de  la  Cruz 

Lesaria  Hilacio 

Antonio  Baglud 

K.  Abe 

Masuda 

Alfreda  Antonio 

Feliciano  Cuson 

Marcela  Euson 

Miguel  Seiio 

G.  Walter  Garrens 29 

Gregorio  Alcarez 23 

Masuda :      27 

Juan  Luraaban "10 

Kruna  Zamora ^0 

Elocia 30 

Engrac'ia  Estada 8 

'  Bartolome  de  Mendoza.!      45 


30 

U    n     - 

known.: 

29 

3  hours  _ 

75 

2  hours  - 

29 

H  hours. 

15 

(•■) 

24 

8  hours  - 

27 

5  hours  - 

2 

2  days  -. 

60 

(?) 

3 

4  hours  - 

23 

2  hours  . 

Per  rt. 

react. 


Aug.  30         0.01  I  Aug.  30     »Aug.  30 


lehoursj 
lehours. 

('■) 
6  hours  - 
19hours- 
4  days.- 
4  days  _- 
lOhours. 


Serious—-! 
Serious-— 
Serious---' 
Serious -.-I 
Serious-  — I 
Moderate- 
Moderate.' 
Moderate.! 
Serious --- 
Serious  — 
Serious  — 
Moderate  - 

Serious.— 
Serious-— 
Serious -.- 
Moderate. 
1  Serious --- 


Sept.  14 
Sept.    1  I 
Sept.    4  I 
Sept.    4  I 
Sept.    4  ' 
Sept.    4 
Sept.    5 
Aug.  25  I 
Ss  pt.  15  j 
Sept.    8  j 
Sept.    9' 
Sept.  10 
[  Sept.  11 
Sept.  13 
Sept.  15 
Sept.  15 
I  Sept.  13 
Sept.  13 


0.12 
0.04 
0.04 
0.12 

('■) 

O.PS 

0.08 

0.32 

0.08 

0.20 

0.21 

0.32 

0.32 

0.16 

0.12 

0.04 

0.12 

0.07 


(■') 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept; 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 


Sept.  14 
1  "Sept.  1 
4  i  "Sept.  4 
4  I  "Sept.  4 
4  j  "Sept.    4 

4  i  Sept.    18 

5  I  "Sept.  7 
25  i  Sept.  13 
15  !  "Sept.  15 

8  '  Sept.  20 
1  I  "Sept.  1 
10  ■  Sept.  20 
4  I  Sept.  18 
13  ;  "Sept.  14 
15  j  "Sept.  16 
15  I  "Sept.  15 
13  j  »Sept.  17 
13  i  "Sept.  17 


STOOLS  OP  NEUTRAL  REACTION. 


20  j  Raymimdo  Legaspi 

21  '  Ambroc'io  Salvador 


22  j  Pedro  Dominguez. 

23  Felix  Siamingo- 


23     12  hours. 
5     18hours. 


Serious-— 
Moderate - 


Sept.    8 
Sept.  13 


Sept.    8 
Sept.  13 


aSept.    9 
Sept.    20 


STOOLS  OF  ACID  REACTION. 


53  I  lOhours. 
18     4  hours  - 


Ciriaeo  Eunion 29     3  days  .. 

Leoncio  Rogue 44  |  20hours. 

Alfon.so  Leonardo 50     17hours. 


Serious  -— 

Sept.    5 

0.02 

Sept.    5 

Sept.    10 

Serious  — 

Sept.  13 

0.01 

Sept.  13 

Sept.    21 

Serious  — 

Sept.  15 

1.24 

Sept.  15 

•  Sept.  16 

Serious  — 

Sept.  16 

0.12 

Sept.  16 

"Sept.  16 

Serious  — 

Sept.  20 

0.40 

Sept.  19 

•  Sept.  21 

a  Died. 

b  Slightly    alkaline. 

«  Neutral. 


1  Transferred  to  Mary   Johnston  Memorial  Hospital, 
e  Second  specimen. 


Acidity  average,  0.39  per  cent. 

=  19.22 

Percentage  of  stools  with  acid  reaction ;  =73.09 

Percentage  of  stools  with  alkaline  reaction _    ^  ^^ 

Percentage  of  stools  with  neutral  reaction 
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From  the  experiments  given  in  tlie  tables  above  it  may  be  seen  tiiat 
different  strains  of  the  cholera  vibrio  react  differently  toward  acid  and 
alkaline  solutions,  and  that  the  medium  in  Avhich  the  morphology 
appears  most  typical  is  different  for  the  different  strains.  Therefore, 
it  follows  that  peptone  solutions  of  different  reaction  s^hould  be  used 
in  isolating  the  cholera  organism  in  cultures,  and,  as  I  have  stated, 
I  believe  that  at  least  three  different  peptone  solutions  are  necessary 
to  obtain  the  best  results. 

The  cholera  vibrio  shows  a  great  adaptability  to  culture  media  of 
different  reaction.  For  example,  if  we  inoculate  a  strain  of  the  cholera 
vibrio  into  2.5  per  cent  alkaline  peptone  solution  in  which  the  organism 
at  first  develops  but  slightly  and  appears  in  a  spherical  form,  in  the 
course  of  a  number  of  passages  through  ])eptone  of  the  same  reaction 
the  rapidity  of  growth  in  this  media  increases  and  it  finally  regains 
its  original  size  and  tliickncss  and   its  typical  form.      (  Soc  'I'ablo  C^.) 

Tablk  6. — Adaption  of  cholera  vibrio  to  alkaline   media. 


Strain. 

First  generation. 

Third  Kcneratioii. 

Fifth  geiieriilion. 

1 
Kiglith  generation. 

"Marga- 

Slight   develop- 

.Slight   develop- 

Development  mod- 

Well  developed, 

rita  I". 

ment   of    spheri- 

m e  11  t.      s  0  m  e 

erate,      most 

typical  forms. 

cal  forms. 

curved,  some 
oval  forms. 

forms   cur  v  c  d, 
some  oval. 

"Juan"-.. 

Very  slight  devel- 

Slight  develop- 

Development mod- 

Well  developed. 

opment  of  sphe- 

ment,     some 

erate       most 

typical  forms. 

rical   forms. 

curved,  some 
oval  forms. 

forms  still  oval. 

"Engra- 

Slight    develop- 

Development mod- 

Development 

Wei  1  developed. 

cial". 

ment   of   spheri- 

erate,     most 

marked,     most 

typical  forms. 

cal,    oval   and 

forms  curved  and 

forms    curved. 

thick      curved 

of  still  s  m  al  1  e  r 

thick,  and  large. 

forms. 

size. 

■L.'oii   I". 

.Slight    develop- 

Slight   d  e  V  e  1  0  p- 

Development  mod- 

Well developed, 

ment   of    coccus 

ment.   all    oval 

erate,  some  oval. 

all  formscurved. 

forms. 

forms. 

s  0  m  e    curve  d 

thick,  and  short. 

forms. 

This  adaptability  can  also  be  demonstrated  in  a  single  inoculation  of 
the  culture  media,  when  the  quantity  of  peptone  present  is  sufficient  to 
furnish  nutritive  material  to  the  strain  for  a  long  period  of  time.  The 
adaption  takes  place  slowly,  so  that  if  wo  inoculate  a  strain  which  is 
highly  ada])ted  to  an  alkaline  medium  on  acid  culture  media,  the 
morphology  of  the  vibrio  changes  at  first  to  that  of  a  rod  or  to  an  oval 
or  spherical  foriii.  When  this  strain  is  adapted  on  the  acid  nicdinni.  on 
re-inoculating  it  on  tiie  original  alkaline  culture  media  it  apju-ars  in  n\al 
or  spherical  form  even  if  its  moi-jdiology  was  typical  formerly  on  this. 
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Table  l.^Changes  in  morphology  in  a  typical  cholera  vibrio  from  0.5  per  cent 
alkaline  peptone  first  transferred  to  2.5  per  cent  alkaline  peptone  for  various 
periods  of  time  and  then  to  0.3  per  cent  acid  peptone,  and  to  1.0  per  cent  acid 
agar. 


Morphology  when 

transferred  to  0. 3  per 

cent  acid  peptone. 

I 

Genera- 
tion. 

Morphology  when  transferred  to 
2. 5  per  cent  alkaline  peptone. 

Morphology  when 

transferred  to  1  per 

cent  acid  agar. 

Transfered. 

Left  standing. 

First 

Spherical     forms 

After  10  days,  ty- 

Spherical   or   oval, 

Mo.stlycocci,afew 

first  dny. 

pical  forms. 

form,    very    few  1 
curved. 

oval  forms.          i 

Second  _ 

Oval    forms,  first     .\fter  8 days,  ty pi- 

Spheres'  or    (>  v  a  1   g 

Spherical   or   oval 

day..                           «al. 

and  thick  forms,     g 

forms,    a    few 

£ 

"a- 

c  u  r  V  c  d    r  o  d 

O 

> 

forms. 

si 

Third- 

Oval     rods,     first 

j  Afterlidays,  typi- 

Spheres    or    o  v  a  1   ^^ 

Few  spherical 

day. 

'      cal  forms. 

and  tliiek  forms.   |g 

forms,  oval  and 

1    ! 

1^ 

rods  forms. 

X     i 

|0 

iFew     sphericaljS 

Oval  and  rod  forms 

^ 

Fourth  _ 

Curved  rods,  four- 

After -1  days,  typi- 

some  curved 

t  e  e  n  t  h     day 

cal  forms. 

for  m  s,     mostly  1  o 

forms. 

from    the    first 

1 

curved      s  h  o  r  t  ^^ 

generation. 

forms.                      < 

Fifth  __. 

Typical  forms,  flf- 

After 2 days,  typi- 

Mo.stly   cu  r  v  ed 

Rods  most  of  them 

\ 

t  e  e  n  t  li     day 

cal  forms. 

forms,  a  few  ova' 

curved. 

1 

from    the    first 

or  vdd  forms. 

generation. 



- 

From  Table  7  it  may  be  seen  that  all  the  strains  of  the  cholera  vibrio 
show  variations  in  morphology  in  the  culture  media  of  different  reaction, 
and  that  each  has  no  constant  form  in  any  one  culture  medium  until 
after  its  adaption  to  that  medium  has  become  complete.  After  the 
cholera  vibrio  has  become  adapted  to  media  of  high  alkalinity  or  high 
acidity  and  grows  in  typical  form  in  such  media,  if  it  is  then  tran- 
splanted to  media  of  a  neutral  reaction,  it  assumes  an  atyi)ical  or 
spherical  form.  This  variability  in  the  morphology  of  the  cholera 
vibrio  seems  to  justify  the  employment  of  three  peptone  solutions  of 
different  reaction  for  the  routine  technique  in  the  isolation  of  this 
organism.  I  do  not  claim  that  the  reaction  of  the  culture  medium  is 
the  only  factor  that  gives  rise  to  pleomorphism  in  the  cholera  vibrio ; 
there  are  probably  other  factors  which  also  do  this  and  this  question 
should  be  investigated  further. 

No  relationship  between  the  production  of  indol  on  tlic  one  hand 
and  the  reaction  of  the  culture  medium  and  tlie  morphology  of  the 
cholera  organism  on  the  other  could  be  established.  (See  Tables  8 
and  9.)  For  this  reason  the  indol  reaction  is  not  of  great  assistance 
in  the  diagnosis  of  the  cholera  vibrio. 

91670 4 
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Table  8. — Relation  between  the  reaction  of  the  j)eptone  solution  and  the  production 

of  indol. 


Hoffman. 
Series 

Felix  II. 

Helmon  I. 

Juan  I. 

Reaction  of  tubes. 

opment. 

opment. 

o?S.In^o^- 

oSt^"'^"^- 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

) 
+  ) 

-1- 

+  + 
+  +  + 

+  -!-  + 

+ 
± 
±? 

-) 

+  + 

+ 

-r               + 

+  +           -) 

+  +  +         -) 

1 

) 

.\cid.  1.5  per  cent. 
.\cid.  1.0  per  cent. 
Acid,  0.5  per  cent. 
Neutral. 

.Mkalinc,  0.5  per  cent. 
Alkaline,  1.0  percent. 
.\lkuline,  1.5pcrcent. 
.\lkaline,  2.0  per  cent. 
Alkaline,  2.5 per  cent. 

) Indicates  typical  morphology  of  the  cholera  vibrio. 

Table  9. — Examination  of  stools  from  individuals  who  had  been  in  contact  loith 
cholera  patients  {no  cholera  vibrios  present)  ;  showing  the  development  of  other 
vibrios,  than  the  cholera  vibrio,  ichcn  cultivated  in  the  3  peptone  solutions  of 
different  reaction  and  their  relation  to  the  production  of  indol. 


Reaction. 


I  Num- 
ber of 


Alka- 
line, 


ber  of  '   Afirt    1  Aika-     AiKa- 
strain.  „  , '";      line,       line, 
cent     0.5  per- 1.5  per 
'^^"'-      cent.       cent. 


Chol- 
era? 


Develupnicnt      1 
Form  of  vibrio.  >       (10 

Indol I 

Development.,  i 
Form  of  vibrio.  [       (jl 

Indol _..  I 

Development  .  i 
Form  of  vibrio.  \       (12 

Indol..  I 

Development..  1 
Form  of  vibrio.  >        (i:{ 

Indol I 

Development.  I 
Form  of  vibrio.  >       iM 

Indol I 

Development.,  i 
Form  of  vibrio.')       (iS 
Indol I) 


Reaction. 


Num- 
ber of 
strain. 


A«iH    I  Alka-     Alka- 
0  3ner-    "ne,    !    line, 
cent     0-n<er-1.5per- 
^^^^-      cent.      cent. 


Caol- 
era? 


As  {(>  llic  rc'latiou  belwei'n  the  cholera  vilnio  in  ciihiuc  iiu'(lia  of 
different  reaction  and  its  agglntinability.  it  would  ai»])ear  from  the 
result-s  of  my  experiments  that  the  more  tlie  aeidily  or  alkalinity  of 
the  media  is  increased  the  more  the  agghitinahility  o\'  the  or<ranism  is 
decreased.     Further  observatidns  on  this  ([uestioii  arc  imw  hciii<:  pursued. 


IMMUNIZING  CATTLE  AGAINST  ANTICATTLE- 
PLAGUE  SERUM. 


By  E.  H.  RuEDiGEK. 

(From  the  ^erum  iiection  of  the  Biological  Laboratory,  Bureau  of  Science, 

Manila,  P.  I.) 


In  connection  with  the  formation  of  antibodies  after  injections  of 
anticattle-plague  sernm,  it  has  been  stated  that  animals  tliat  have  been 
repeatedly  inoculated  with  anticattle-plagne  seioim  eventually  become  more 
susceptible  to  infection  with  the  disease.  While  the  views  of  the  author 
did  not  coincide  with  such  an  idea,  nevertheless,  as  the  question  was  one 
of  considerable  practical  importance,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  in- 
vestigate this  question  by  experiment. 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  certain  immune  substances  present  in 
the  serum  of  one  species  of  animal,  when  injected  into  an  animal  of 
another  species  lead  to  the  production  of  antiimmune  substances. 

MetschnikoftV  in  1900,  injected  spermotoxic  seriim  of  guinea  pigs  into  rabbits, 
and,  after  so  treating  the  rabbits  for  a  short  period  of  time,  found  that  their 
serum  had  acquired  the  property  of  neutralizing  or  peventing  the  toxic  action 
of  the  spermotoxic  guinea  pig  serum  upon  spermatozoa.  Weichart  -  also  obtained 
antispermotoxic  serum  by  treating  animals  with  spermotoxic  serum. 

Metschnikoff,'  Ehrlich,''  Mueller  °  and  others  produced  antiha-motoxin  (lijemo- 
lysin)  by  treating  animals  with  haemotoxic  sorum. 

The  subject  of  antiimmune  bodies  soon  became  an  important  one  from 
a  practical  as  well  as  from  a  scientific  standpoint.  Diphtheria  antitoxin, 
tetanus  antitoxin,  antiplague  serum  and  other  immune  serums,  are  fre- 
quently given  to  persons  who  have  been  exposed  to  the  respective  diseases, 
and  if  antiimmune  substances  were  produced  such  prophylactic  treat- 
ment would  become  detrimental  instead  of  beneficial. 

Kraus  and  Eisenberg "  treated  rabbits,  dogs  and  goats  with  diphtheria 
antitoxin,  typlioid  agglutinating  serum,  and  with  lactoserum.     The  serum 

^  Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur.   (1900),  14,  1. 
'  Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur.  (1901),    15,    8.32. 
^Bull.  de  I'Acad.  de  Med.   (1909),  43,  598. 
*  Berlin  klin.  Woch.   (1901),  38,  569. 
"Centralhl.  f.  Baki .   (1901),  1.  29,  175. 
*Ihid.   (1902),  I,  31,  208. 
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of  animals  which  liad  been  treated  with  diplitheria  antitoxin  or  with 
typhoid  agglutinating  serum  did  not  possess  any  substances  which  iieutral- 
ized  or  prevented  the  action  of  the  respective  antitoxin  or  agglutinin. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  serum  of  animals  which  had  been  treated  with 
lactoserum,  when  mixed  with  lactoserum  prevented  the  action  of  the 
latter  upon  milk.     The  authors  conclude: 

I.  JiMinuiiP  substances,  as  diphtheria  antitoxin  and  typhoid  agglutinin,  can  not 
Iciul  to  tlie  production  of  antibodies  wlien  injected  into  an  animal. 

II.  Treating  an  animal  with  lactoserum  produces  antilactoserum. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  practically  all  of  our  ideas  concerning 
the  ]>r()duction  of  antibodies  are  based  upon  experimental  work  relating 
to  bacterial  diseases  and  that  the  nature  of  the  causative  agent  of  cattle 
plague  is  as  yet  entirely  unknown.  It  is  therefore  possible  that  the 
protective  substances  of  anticattle  plague  serum  are  radically  different 
from  the  antibodies  with  which  we  are  acquainted  and  have  a  different 
mode  of  action.  According  to  current  notions,  it  is  theoretically  impos- 
sible to  obtain  antibodies  by  injecting  an  antiserum  obtained  from  one 
animal  into  another  animal  of  the  same  species.  isTevertheless,  cattle 
were  used  in  these  experiments  both  for  the  production  of  the  anticattle- 
plague  serum  and  in  the  attempt  to  obtain  a  serum  antagonistic  to  the 
anticattle-plague  serum.  This  plan  was  pursued  primarily  as  has  been 
intimated  because  of  the  imminently  practical  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  ovei'iniinunization  could  lead  lo  the  iM'oiliK-t ion  of  susceptibility  to 
the  disease.  However,  it  was  also  desirable  to  observe  whether  the  laws 
of  immunity  involved  were  the  same  for  cattle  plague  as  they  were  for 
bacterial  infections. 

The  following  experiments  were  performed  to  show  whether  or  not 
substances  which  render  inert  anticattle-plague  scnirn  are  produced  wlieii 
the  latter  is  injected  at  intervals  into  cattle. 

EXPERIMENTAL. 

Nine  bullocks,  non-immune  to  cattle  plague,  numbered  IG.  IT.  IS,  19, 
20,  22,  23,  24,  and  25  were  used. 

Bullocks  Nos.  IG,  17,  18,  19  and  20  i-eniaiiied  unLrcated;  Nos.  22,  23, 
24  and  25  received' three  injections  of  100  cubic  centimeters  each  of 
anticattle-plague  serum  at  intervals  of  ten  days.  On  the  28th  day  of 
June,  these  bullocks  were  subjected  to  the  simultaneous  method  of  im- 
munization, bullock  No.  IG  acting  as  (oniiitj. 

Bullock  No.  IG  rec-eived  0.5  cubic  centimeter  of  virulent  blood  under 
llic  .-kin  and  dici1  of  catlle  ])1j)guc  within  eleven  days  after  inoculation. 
(Chart  No.  IG.) 

Bullock  No.  IT  received  0.5  cubic  centimeter  of  virulent  blood,  and 
50  cubic  centimeters  of  anticattle-plague  serum  per  100  kilos  weight  and 
(lied  of  cattle  plague  within  eleven  days  after  inoculation.  (Chart  No. 
IT.) 
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Bullock  No.  18  was  inoculated  with  0.5  cubic  centimeter  of  virulent 
blood  and  75  cubic  centimeters  of  anticattle-plague  serum  on  the  28th  day 
of  June  and  was  found  dead  on  the  inoi-ning  of  July  10th.  (Chart 
No.  18.) 

Bullock  No.  10  inoculated  with  0.5  cubic  centimeter  of  virulent  blood 
and  100  cubic  centimeters  of  anticattle-plague  serum  died  twelve  days 
after  inoculation.     (Chart  No.  19.) 

Bullock  No.  20  died  within  fourteen  days  after  having  received  0.5 
cubic  centimeter  of  virulent  blood  and  125  cubic  centimeters  of  anticattle- 
plague  serum  under  the  skin.     (Chart  No.  20.) 

Bullock  No.  22  received  0.5  cubic  centimeter  of  virulent  blood  and 
50  cubic  centimeters  of  anticattle-plague  serum.  He  developed  typical 
cattle  plague  from  which  he  recovered.     (Chart  No.  22.) 

Bullock  No.  23,  after  inoculation  with  0.5  cubic  centimeter  of  virulent 
blood  and  75  cubic  centimeters  of  anticattle-plague  serum,  had  a  mild 
attack  of  cattle  plague  from  which  a  good  recovery  was  made.  (Chart 
No.  23.) 

Bullock  No.  24  received  an  inoculation  of  0.5  cubic  centimeter  of 
virulent  blood  and  100  cubic  centimeters  of  anticattle-plague  serum. 
A  very  mild  attack  of  cattle  plague  followed  from  which  an  imeventful 
recovery  resulted.     (Chart  No.  24.) 

Bullock  No.  25,  having  received  0.5  cubic  centimeter  of  anticattle- 
plague  serum,  showed  a  slight  rise  of  temperature  and  made  a  rapid 
recovery.      (Chart  No.  25.) 

The  results  are  summarized  in  the  following;  table. 


Number 
ofbul- 
I   locks. 


^blood"^i   '^'^riim.  Result.  Kemarks 


16  I  0.5      None.  Died |  Control. 

17  I  0. 5  i  oO  Died 1-    Not  treated  previously. 

18!  0.5  I  75  Died Not  treated  previously. 

19'  0.5  j  100  Died Not  treated  previously. 

20  0.5  [  125  Died Not  treated  previously. 

22  0.5  j  .50  Lived ]  Treated  previously. 

23  :  0.5  I  75  Lived j  Treated  previously. 

24  0.5  i  100  Lived Treated  previously. 

25,  0.5  1  1J5  Lived ;  Treated  previously. 


CONCLUSION. 

Apparently  anticattlc-])lague  serum,  when  repeatedly  injected  under  the 
skin  of  healthy,  non-iinmuue  bullorks.  dops  not  lead  to  the  production  of 
antiimmune  bodies. 

The  more  serum  injected  into  an  animal  the  milder  is  the  attack  of 
cattle  plague  which  follows  inoculation  with  virulent  blood. 

Tn  this  respect  the  immunity  reactions  in  cattle  plague  are  similar  to 
those  observed  in  manv  infections  of  known  haetorial  origin. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Temperature  charts  Xos.   16-25. 
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SOMH  OBSHRVATIONS  UPON  CHOLERA  IN  CHILDREN, 


By  Allan  J.  McLaughlin.' 

{From  the  Bureau  of  Health.) 


There  is  no  reason  for  believing  children  to  be  less  susceptible  to 
cholera  than  adults,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  children  are  par- 
ticularly prone  to  all  other  intestinal  disorders. 

Statistics  of  incidence  in  children  in  Manila  under  10  years  of  age   of  certain 
diseases  during  the  three  yea/rs  1907,  1908,  1909. 

Percentage 
of  cases. 

Meningitis  =• ^^-^^ 

Enteritis  -•    ^^•^'^ 

Dysentery ^^-^^ 

Cholera  -^.82 

»  Meningitis  is  here  included  witli  the  intestinal  diseases  of  children 
because  we  are  able  to  show  that  real  acute  meningitis  is  rare  and  that  the 
disease  diagnosed  by  Filipino  physicians  as  acute  meningitis  is  usually  an 
intestinal  infection  with  marked  cerebral  manifestations. 

During  cholera  epidemics  in  the  Philippines,  about  23  per  cent  of  the 
reported  cases  of  cholera  occur  in  children,  while  the  increase  of  deaths 
among  children  from  other  diseases  is  remarkable.  By  examining  the 
following  tables  and  charts,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  notable  increase  in 
the  deaths  of  children  from  meningitis,  enteritis,  and  dysentery  in  Manila 
is  coincident  with  or  iliat  it  immediately  precedes  an  epidemic  of 
cholera,  and  that  the  increase  is  not  dependent  upon  the  season,  as  it 
occurs  in  January  and  Fe])ruary  as  well  as  in  July,  August,  or  September. 

Owing  to  the  investigations  made  by  tlie  writer  in  the  past  three 
months  upon  deaths  in  children  from  meningitis,  enteritis,  and  dysentery, 
more  care  has  been  exercised  in  maldng  the  diagnosis  upon  the  death 
certificates  of  cliildren,  and  many  cases  were  sent  to  San  Lazaro  Hospital 
as  cholera  wliich  probably  formerly  would  have  been  classified  as  enteritis, 
meningitis,  or  dysentery'.  Thus,  the  percentage  of  cholera  cases  re- 
ported in  children  under  10  years  of  age  during  the  past  outbreak  was 

'Passed  assistant  surgeon,  United  States  Pul.lic   Health  and  Marine-Hospital 

Service,  Assistant  Direetor  of  Health.  :\I:inilii. 
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raised  to  32.5  per  cent,  wliile  the  usual  incidence  in  children  ha> 
been  22  per  cent.  For  this  reason,  the  upward  curve  upon  the  charts 
of  meningitis,  enteritis,  and  dysentery  of  the  last  quarter  does  not  show- 
so  shai-p  a  rise  coincident  with  the  cholera  outbreak. 

There  is  no  foundation  for  the  tlieory  that  cholera  vibrios  live  outside 
of  the  human  body  for  months  during  the  inter-epidemic  periods.  There 
is  scientific  evidence  to  show  that  this  is  improbable  if  not  impossible. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  also  that  the  duration  of  cholera  vibrios  in 
the  human  intestine  is  limited,  both  in  true  cases  of  cholera  and  in 
"vibrio  earners."  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  duration  is  less  tlian 
ten  days. 

Tlie  periods  of  quiescence  l)ct\vei'n  epidemics  vary  frum  several  months 
to  years.  One  hears  constantly  in  the  Philippines  the  statement  that 
cholera  always  recurs  in  the  same  places,  the  inference  being  that  the 
infection  lies  dormant  for  months  or  years  and  suddenly,  under  favorable 
conditions,  breaks  out  in  epidemic  form.  There  is  no  scientific  evidence 
to  support  such  an  inference.  On  the  contrary,  one  outbreak  of  cholera 
can  be  traced  practically  always  to  another  source  of  infection  in  a 
neighboring  province.  In  the  few  apparent  exceptions,  our  failure  to 
trace  the  source  of  infection  is  probably  due  to  our  inability  to  find 
the  connecting  links  in  the  chain  of  infection.  During  the  past  eighteen 
months,  I  have  never  known  of  an  outbreak  of  cholera  which  was  not 
traceable  to  some  known  source  ol'  infection,  eithei'  1)y  direct  conclusive 
evidence  or  by  reasonable  logical  deduction. 

Where  the  periods  betAveen  epidemics  last  for  several  months  or  for 
years,  the  beginning  of  an  outbreak  in  the  locality  is  due  to  infection 
introduced  from  outside.  In  quiescent  periods  of  less  than  two  months 
duration,  the  infection  has  been  re-introdticed  or  has  been  continuously 
present  in  persons  with  light  or  with  atypical  symptoms  of  cholera. 

Three  classes  of  unreported  cases  may  be  responsible  for  continuing 
the  infection  of  cholera  from  one  outbreak  to  another,  where  the  interval 
between  the  oull»reaks  is  short  hut  of  more  than  five  days'  duration: 

1.  Cases  witliovit  syniptoms.      C'Vilniu  carriers.") 

2.  Ca9e.s  with  .slip;lit  symptoms. 

3.  Caaes  witli  iityjdoal  symptoms. 

During  e[)idemics,  the  importance  of  the  "vibrio  can-ier*'  in  spreading 
in  feel  ion  can  not  be  overestimated,  but  the  presence  of  the  "vibrio 
carrier*'  can  not  \)c  depended  upon  to  explain  all  jieriods  of  (juiesceuce 
of  the  disease,  especially  as  such  individuals  are  laii-  except  during  an 
epidemic  of  eliolera. 

Jt  is  well  kiiitwii  that  light  eases  of  cholera  occur  with  no  syuiptouis 
beyond  voiuiling  and  a  sliglil  diarrluea.  and  that  they  may  be  confused 
readily  with  an  attack  of  acute  gastro-enleritis.  However,  the  atyj)ical 
cases  of  cholera  in  children  are  of  far  greater  imj)ortance. 
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Tlie  reporting  of  cases  of  coinnuiiiioal)le  disease  in  the  riiilippines  is 
compulsory  under  the  Sanitary  Code.  Living  cases,  especially  light 
ones,  may  go  unreported  or  unrecognized  and  the  error  not  he  discovered. 
In  fatal  cases,  the  Bureau  of  Health  has  more  perfect  control.  All 
interments  necessitate  a  hurial  permit  from  tlic  I'.uivau.  and  Ijefore  grant- 
ing this  a  death  certificate  from  a  municipal  or  a  private  physician, 
countersigned  hy  a  medical  inspector  of  the  Bureau  of  Health,  is  neces- 
sary. These  death  certificates  are  scrutinized  aoit  closely  at  the  central 
office  of  the  Bureau.  Practitioners  might  interchange  the  diagnosis 
as  between  cholera  and  acute  enteritis,  but  they  would  scarcely  dare  to 
attempt  gross  deception.  'LMie  cases  of  cholera  which  have  not  been 
reported  as  such  have  been  reported  usually  as  acute  or  clironic  gastro- 
enteritis, enteritis,  entcro-colitis,  acute  or  chronic  dysentery,  and  acute 
meningitis. 

It  was  noted  that  the  deaths  from  the  above  causes  always  increased 
just  before  or  during  an  outbreak  of  cholera.  I  decided  to  investigate 
these  fatal  cases,  and  the  results  given  below  corroborated  my  suspicion 
that  cholera  cases  were  frequently  unrecognized  and  unreported  in 
:Manila.  Some  of  these  cases  were  sent  to  the  morgue  for  autopsy;  in 
others,  samples  of  the  intestinal  contents  were  taken  in  lieu  of  an  autopsy. 
The  following  cases  are  examples : 

Case  l.—T>.  G.— Age,  1  year  8  months.  Male.  Duration  of  illness,  three 
months.  Diagnosis  and  history  by  municipal  physician.  Diagnosis,  chronic 
gastro-euteritis.  Absence  of  symptoms  of  cholera  other  than  diarrhoea  of  a 
Lculent  character.  Post-mortem  findings  obscured  by  decomposition  of  (u-gans. 
Cholera  vibrio  recovered  from  intestinal  contents. 

fifise  2.- T.  P. Age,  3  years.     Male.     Case  diagnosed  as  chronic  enteritis,  of 

six  months'  duration.  No  vomiting,  cramps,  or  other  symptoms  of  cholera. 
Diagnosis  and  history  by  Dr.  L.  L.  Specimen  taken  from  intestine  positive  for 
cholera  vibrio. 

Case  3.— J.  V.— Age,  5  years.  Female.  Diagnosis  and  liistory  by  municipal 
physician,  Dr.  H.  Diagnosis,  acute  dysentery.  Duration  of  illness,  fifteen  days. 
Diarrhoea,  bloody  stools,  no  vomiting  or  other  symptoms  of  cholera.  Post-mortem 
findings  atypical  of  cholera.  Examination  of  intestinal  contents  positive  for 
cholera  vibrios. 

Case  //.— D.  E.— Age,  6  years.  Female.  Diagnosis,  chronic  enteritis.  Dura- 
tion, three  months.  None  of  the  symptoms  of  cholera  were  present  except  diar- 
rhea, the  stools  were  not  of  a  rice-water  character.  Diagnosis  and  history  l»^■  Dr. 
B.,  a  private  physician.  Post-mortem  findings,  acute  specific  enteritis,  cloudy 
swelling  of  the  kidneys  and  other  lesions  suggestive  of  cholera.  Examination  of 
intestinal  contents  positive  for  cholera. 

Case  5.— F.  S.— Age,  2  years.  First  appearance  of  illness,  August  7.  Visited 
by  municipal  physician  August  14.  Patient  weak,  thin.  Diarrhoeal  stools,  two 
to  3  a  day.  Slight  fever.  Above  conditions  continued,  gradually  reducing  the 
child's  strength  until  on  August  25  a  slight  cough  and  vomiting  began.  Some 
meteorism  and  great  emaciation.  No  meningeal  symptoms  noticeable.  History 
and  diagnosis  of  acute  enteritis  by  Dr.  C,  municipal  physician.  Examination  of 
intestinal  contents  positive  for  the  cholera  vibrio. 
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Case  6*. — A.  C. — Age,  3  years.  Male.  Diagnosis,  enteritis  and  meningitis. 
Piesented  no  symptoms  other  than  diarrhoea  until  the  last  twenty-four  hours. 
Duration  of  illness,  ten  days.  On  the  last  day,  convulsions,  coma  and  death. 
History  and  diagnosis  ))y  Dr.  P.,  private  pliysician.  Xecropsy  unsatistactory 
l)ecause  of  post-mortem  decomposition.  Examination  of  intestinal  contents  posi- 
tive for  cholera  vibrios. 

Case  7.— A.  V.— Age.  4  years.  Female.  Diagnosis,  chronic  enteritis.  Dura- 
tion of  illness,  six  months.  No  symptoms  of  cholera.  Diagnosis  and  histoiy  by 
Dr.  H.,  municipal  physician.  Specimen  taken  from  intestine  at  post-nKirteni 
examination  positive  for  cholera  vibrios. 

(juse  8. — C.  F. — Age,  5  years.  Female.  Diagnosis,  acute  dysentery.  Bloody 
stools.  Duration  of  illness,  eight  days.  No  symptoms  of  cholera.  History  and 
diagno-sis  by  Dr.  Q.,  private  physician.  Specimen  taken  from  intestinal  contents 
positive  for  cholera  vibrios. 

Case  9. — S.  A. — Age,  2  years.  Female.  Acute  meningitis.  History  and 
diagnosis  by  Dr.  H.,  private  physician.  Taken  sick,  September  15.  with  fever  and 
nausea.  Vomited  a  worm.  Stool  contained  other  worms.  September  Hi  had 
two  liquid  stools.  September  17,  no  stools,  very  restless,  side  to  side  movements 
of  the  head.  September  18  and  19  the  same  condition  with  some  delirium. 
September  20,  fever,  39.5°  C,  general  convulsions,  photophobia.  Purgative  and 
ice  cap  prescribed.     One  large  stool.     Condition  unimproved.     Died  at  11  p.  m. 

Necropsy  twenty-seven  hours  after  death  by  Doctor  Andrews. 

Body  well  nourished,  rigor  mortis  slight,  nails  blue,  eyes  sunken  and  litis  half 
closed. 

Subcutaneous  tissues  dry,  muscles  dark. 

Peritoneum  dry,  smooth,  no  fluid  in  cavit3\ 

Pericardial  sac  contains  few  drops  of  fluid.     Right  side  of  heart  soft.  left.  firm. 

Lungs. — Organs  crepitate  throughout,  liglit  pinkish  gray  in  color.  Cut  section, 
dark  cherry  surface  from  which  dark  tarry  blood  can  be  expressed. 

Kidneys  soft,  light  plum  colored,  capsule  strips  readily,  striations  seen  clearly. 
Cortex  a  dull  gray  color. 

Intestines  congested  in  some  parts,  the  congestion  being  more  marked  in  lower 
part  of  ileum.  Contents  semifluid,  yellow  color.  Mucosa  intact.  Intestines  dis- 
tended with  gas. 

Urinary  bladder  empty. 

Brain. — Meninges  congested,  dry,  brain  substance  firm,  vessels  in  brain  sub- 
stance also  congested.     No  fluid  in  ventricles.     No  evidence  of  inflammation. 

The  intestinal  contents  were  examined  bacteriologically  by  the  Biological 
Laboratory,  Bureau  of  Science,  and  a  diagnosis  of  cholera  made. 

Case  10.— M.  S. — Age,  2  years  4  months.  Female.  Said  to  have  had  slight 
fever  September  9.  September  19,  had  watery  stools  of  a  faeculent  character. 
Family  stated  that  diarrha-a  continued  until  death.  Dr.  R.,  private  physician, 
furnished  the  following  history:  Called  on  September  20  to  what  he  considered 
case  of  acute  meningitis;  he  prescribed  calomel  aiul  rhubarb  and  castor  oil.  He 
noted  high  fever,  39°  C,  strabismus,  rigidity  of  neck,  restlessness,  and  evidences 
of  headache.     Tlie  urinary  secretion  was  present. 

Necropsy  fourteen  bonis  after  death  by  Doctor  Andrews. 

Itodi/  well  nourished,  rigor  mortis  al)sent.  nail';  blue,  skin  slirnnken,  eyes  half 
<)l)en. 

Subcutaneous  tissues  dry. 

Peritoneal  cavity  slightly  moist,  contains  no  fluid. 

Pericardial  sac  contains  few  droy)s  of  fluid.  Rigiit  side  of  lieart  distended 
with  blood,  kft  side  firm. 
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hut\(js. — Left  vciliiniinous.  crepitant.  Cut  section,  reddisli-bvown  from  which 
a  frothy  blood-tinj^od  fluid  can  l)e  expressed.  Riglit  hinji-  similar,  slight  increase 
of  pleural  fluid  in  both  cavities. 

Kidneys. — F<etal  lobulations  obliterated,  capsule  strips  easily.  Cut  section, 
cortex  and  medulary  portion  dull  gray  in  color,  striations  indistinct. 

Urinary  bladder  contains  about  30  cubic  centimeters  of  pale  turbid  urine. 

Brain. — Meninges  of  brain  arc  dee|)ly  congested,  otherwise  apparently  nurmal. 
Slight  amount  of  blood-tinged  (luid  in  lateral  ventricles;  blood  vessels  are 
engorged. 

Intestines  distended  witii  gas,  slightly  congested,  mucosa  intact  throughout. 
Contain  semi-fluid,  brownisli  yellow  lluid.  slight  in  amount.  Solitary  lymph 
follicles  slightl\'  enlarged,  especially  in  the  lower  end  of  the  ileum.  Peyer's 
patches  are  not  involved  except  those  immediately  above  the  ileo-cnecal  valve. 

Examination  of  intestinal  contents  reported  positive  for  cholera  by  the  Bio- 
logical Laboratory,  Bureau  of  Science. 

Ca^e  11. — T.  N. — Age,  10  months.  Female.  History  and  diagnosis  of  acute  . 
meningitis  by  Dr.  B.  Taken  sick  on  September  14  with  fever.  September  15, 
two  bowel  movements  of  yellow  color.  September  16,  temperature  38°  C,  nausea, 
strabi.smus  and  evidence  of  headache.  Calomel  prescribed.  September  17,  no  bowel 
movements.  September  18,  temperature  normal,  strabismus  and  general  convul- 
sions. September  19,  same.  September  20,  21  and  24.  adynamic  and  senii- 
comatose  condition.     Died  at  3  p.  m.  September  22. 

'Necropsy  by  Doctor  Andrews : 

Body  of  small  infant,  rigor  mortis  absent,  nails  bluish.  Skin  shriveled,  expres- 
sion of  face  drawn;  eyes  sunken,  half  open. 

Subcutaneous  tissues  and  muscles  dry. 

Peritoneum  moist  but  no  fluid  in  cavity. 

Pericardial  sac  contains  a  few  drops  of  fluid.  Right  side  of  heart  distended, 
left  side  firm. 

Lungs. — Left  voluminous,  hea\'y,  light  purple  in  color.  Posterior  part  of  lower 
lobe  has  a  slight  consolidation  present.  Cut  section  of  the  lower  lobe  shows  a 
dark  cherry  surface  in  which  two  or  three  dark  slightlj^  elevated  areas  are  seen. 
Tliese  are  drier  than  the  surrounding  tissues  and  more  granular.  Right  lung, 
dark  gray  anteriorly,  dark  purple  posteriorlJ^  Posterior  border  firmer  than 
anterior  part.  Lung  is  voluminous,  slight  amount  of  frothy  material  can  be 
expressed. 

Kidneys  are  soft,  foetal  lobulations  absent,  surface  grayish  purple  in  color. 
Cut  section  shows  cortex  and  medullary  portion  to  be  of  a  dull  gray  color.  Stria- 
tions indistinct. 

Urinary  bladder  empty. 

Brain. — -Meninges  are  very  much  congested.  Basal  part  of  brain  shows  con- 
siderable congestion  with  slight  increase  of  spinal  fluid.  No  inflammatory  exudate 
present.  Choroid  plexus  in  lateral  ventricles  much  congested.  No  fluid  present. 
Section  of  brain  shows  intense  congestion  throughout  its  substance. 

Examination  of  intestinal  contents  reported  positive  for  cholera  by  the  Biolog- 
ical Laboratory,  Bureau  of  Science. 

Case  12. — T.  G. — Age,  3  years.  Female.  History  by  Medical  Inspector  A. 
Diagnosis,  acute  meningitis  by  Dr.  R.,  private  physician.  September  22,  had  4 
liquid  stools  without  fever  or  vomiting.  September  23,  no  bowel  movements. 
September  24,  calomel  and  castor  oil  administered  l)y  Di'.  R.  Sliglit  fever  and 
convulsions.     Semi-comatose,  dyspncea  and  death  at  4  p.  m. 

Necropsy  by  Doctor  Andrews. 
91670 5 
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Body  slightly  emaciated,  rigor  mortis  absent.  Nails  l)luc,  skin  shriveled; 
expression  dra^vn;  eyes  half  open  and  sunken. 

Subcutaneous  tissues  fairly  dry. 

Peritoneum  moist,  fluid  absent. 

Pericardial  sac  contains  several  drops  of  fluid.     Heart  is  very  soft. 

Lunys  voluminous,  crepitant.  Cut  section  shows  congestion,  dark  tarry  blood 
can  be  expressed. 

Kidneys  soft,  grayish  red  in  color,  capsule  strips  readily,  foetal  lobulations 
absent.  Cut  section  shows  grayish  red  surface  in  which  the  medullaiy  portion 
and  the  cortex  show  clearly  Avith  the  striations  partially  obliterated. 

Intestines  slightly  congested,  filled  with  watorv  material  mixed  with  mucus  and 
dark  fa-cal  material. 

Urinary  bladder  empty. 

Examination  of  intestinal  contents  repoited  positive  for  cholera  by  Biological 
Laboratory,  Bureau  of  Science. 

Case  13. — E.  M. — Age,  1  year.  Female.  History  and  diagnosis  of  chronic 
enteritis  by  Dr.  G.,  municipal  physician.  Indefinite  history  of  malnutrition  and 
digestive  disturbance,  fever,  constipation  and  diarrhoea  alternating.  Presented 
picture  of  marasmus.  On  September  21,  removed  to  192  Calle  Felix  Huertas 
where  a  case  of  cholera  had  occurred  the  previous  day.  No  symptoms  of  cliolera 
present;  patient  died  four  days  later   (September  25). 

Necropsy  by  Doctor  Andrews. 

Body  greatly  emaciated,  rigor  mortis  absent,  nails  white,  skin  not  shriveled, 
no  external  evidence  of  cholera. 

Subcutaneous  tissues  moist. 

Peritoneum  moist,  few  cubic  centimeters  df  tluid  present. 

Pericardial  sac  grayish  white.     Heart  is  soft. 

Lun.(). — Voluminous,  pinkish  gray  in  color,  lower  lobe  of  left  lung  lirni,  solid, 
slight  fibrinous  exudate  on  its  surface.  Cut  section  shows  hepatization,  grayish 
brown  in  color,  quite  moist.  I'pper  lobe  crepitant.  Cut  section  pinkish  in  color. 
Right  lung  upper  lobe  dark  red.  firm,  numerous  petechial  luemorrhages  show 
beneath  visceral  pleura.  Cut  section  shows  hepatization,  surface  light  brown  in 
color,  and  is  moist.  Pieces  sink  in  water.  Lower  lobe  softer  than  upper,  dark 
colored,  similar  in  consistency. 

Spleen. — Enlarged,  firm,  diirk  puri)ie.  Cut  .section  sliows  dark  chocolate  surface 
in  which  Malpighian  bodies  and  trabeculae  are  seen  plainly. 

Kidmeys. — Left  is  enlarged,  foetal  lobulations  lost,  pale  gray  in  color,  capsules 
strip  readily.  Cut  section  shows  moist  surface,  anaemia.  Striations  clearly  seen, 
glomeruli  seen  as  reflecting  dots  of  light. 

Liver  enlarged,  chocolate  colored,  lobulations  distinct.     Organ  fairly  firm. 

Intestines  not  congested,  mucosa  intact,  contents  are  watery  with  some  yel- 
lowish semi-fluid  ftccal  material. 

Urinary  bladder  empty. 

Examination  of  intestinal  contents  reporle<l  positive  for  cholera  l>y  the  Bio- 
logical Laboratory,  Bureau  of  Science. 

Vase  /}. — L.  S.-  Age,  1  month  29  days.  Male.  History  and  diagnosis  by  Dr. 
C,  municipal  jtliysician.  September  10  had  fever,  vomited  milk;  abdomen  was 
distended.  September  17,  fever,  slight  strabismus,  no  diarrlura,  thirst,  and  in  a 
st-micomato.se  condition.  September  IH,  fevei'  liigher,  "localized  in  the  head,"  cold 
extremities,  transient  convergent  strabisiiiii>.  much  restlessness,  crying  cf)ntinnaliy. 
Diagnosis,  acute  meningitis. 

Tlie  medical  inspector  in  charge  of  tiie  district  failed  1o  secure  a  sample  of 
(he  inteslinal  contents  of  the  <'hil(i. 
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Case  15. — L.  S. — Age,  3  years.  Brother  of  case  14.  Taken  sick  on  September 
13  witli  vomiting  and  diarrha?a.  Three  to  five  movements  per  day.  Stools  were 
faeculent  and  fa'tid.  Tliirst,  no  loss  of  voice,  and  no  suppression  of  urine.  Fever 
first  two  days,  but  afterwards  temperature  nornuii. 

Xecropsy  bj^  Doctor  Andrews. 

Body  well  nourished,  rigor  mortis  marked:  nails  hlue:  skin  sliriveled;  eyes  half 
open  and  siinken. 

Subcutaneovs  tissues  moist,  muscles  dark. 

Peritoneum  smooth  and  moist,  few  cuinc  centimeters  of  l)lood-colored  fluid 
present.     Intestines  distended  with  gas,  sliglitly  congested. 

Pericardial  sac  blood-stained,  increase  of  fluid.  Heart  soft,  flabby  and  blood- 
stained. 

Lungs. — Increase  of  pleural  fluid  in  both  cavities.  Limgs  voluminous  and 
lieavy.     Cut  section  sliows  congestion  and  considerable  frothy  fluid  present. 

Kidneys  swollen,  soft,  capsule  strips  readily.  Cut  section  dull  gray  color. 
Striations  partially  obliterated.  Intestines  distended  with  gas.  Lower  part  of 
ileum  slightly  congested,  contents  dark  and  watery;  mucosa  intact. 

Urinary  bladder  contains  about  200  cubic  centimeters  of  dark  colored  urine. 

Examination  of  intestinal  contents  for  cholera  reported  positive  by  the  Bio- 
logical Laboratory.  Bureau  of  Science. 

It  seemed  probable  at  first  glance  that  cases  of  cholera  were  being 
concealed,  or  that  typical  symptoms  were  carelessly  overlooked,  but  I 
have  seen  a  number  of  cases  in  which  a  diagnosis  of  Asiatic  cholera 
would  not  have  been  made  from  the  clinical  picture;  and  without  the  bac- 
teriological investigation  of  the  stools  these  cases  would  never  have  been 
recognized  as  cholera.  I  am  convinced  that  many  of  the  diagnoses  of 
acute  or  chonic  enteritis,  acute  d3^senteryj  meningitis,  etc.,  are  made  in 
good  faith  by  the  Filipino  doctors.  They  have  erred  in  looking  for  a 
typical  picture  of  Asiatic  cholera,  and  this  picture  is  lacking  in  children 
in  many  instances.  The  erroneous  diagnosis  of  chronic  and  acute 
enteritis  and  of  dysentery  alone  is  often  due  to  the  actual  presence  of  these 
conditions,  probably  before  infection  with  cholera  occurred,  and  to  the 
absence  of  the  classical  symptoms  of  cholera. 

The  freqiumcy  of  diagnosis  of  meningitis  by  native  phyeisians  is  due 
to  lack  of  or  failure  to  observe  the  early  symptoms  of  cholera,  vomiting, 
rice-water  diarrhoea,  muscular  cramps,  collapse  and  anuria,  and  to  the 
presence,  late  in  the  disease,  of  marked  cerebral  symptoms,  due  to  a 
]u-of()und  toxemia.  Accurate  diagnosis  of  cliolera  in  these  fatal  cases 
was  only  possible  from  the  post-mortem  findings  and  the  isolation  of 
cholera  vibrios  from  the  intestines. 

In  otlier  cases,  we  have  found  tlie  acute  enteritis,  acute  parenchy- 
matous nepliritis,  dryness  of  the  tissues  and  serous  cavities,  tarry  appear- 
ance of  the  blood  on  section  of  the  lungs,  dry  appearance  of  the  spleen 
on  cut  section,  and  other  pathological  appearances  of  cholera,  without 
being  able  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  cholera  vibrios  in  the  intestines. 
These  cases  were  pi'obably  cholera  in  which  the  duration  .of  the  illness 
was  so  long  that  the  disappearance  of  the  vibrios  from  the  intestines 
had  occurred. 
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The  following  diagnoses  were  made  bv  municipal  physicians  and  private 
physicians,  apparently  acting  in  good  faith.  An  effort  was  made  to  in- 
vestigate cases  of  acute  intestinal  troubles  in  living  children,  and  a 
circular  letter  was  addressed  to  all  practicing  physicians  in  Manila  re- 
questing samples  of  the  dejections  of  children  ill  with  enteritis,  dysentery 
and  allied  disorders.  ^Municipal  physicians  and  medical  inspectors  were 
directed  to  secure  such  samples  wherever  possible.  The  medical  pi-o- 
fession  was  apathetic  and  but  few  physicians,  responded.  The  municipal 
physicians  and  the  medical  inspectors,  however  secured  a  considerable 
numl)er  of  samples,  and  of  these  several  with  very  atypical  symptoms  were 
found  to  be  positive  for  cholera  organisms  as  described  l)elow. 

LIVIXC    CASES. 

Cfisr  1G.—  \.  .M.-  A<,M'.  three  nioiitlis.  ^fale.  Sli^lit  dianlia'a;  motlier  stated 
lliat  child  had  Vdiiiited.  Seen  in  ir)ii\  ul-ioii-.  Admitted  to  San  Lazaro  Hospital 
Se|)teniber  9.  Teiii])eiature  normal.  This  case  may  be  regarded  as  an  example 
of  what  is  commonly  diajniosed  as  acute  meningitis  in  ^tanila.  It  presented 
symptfmis  of  cortical  irritation,  twitchinji  and  convulsive  movements:  some 
apparent  but  not  real  rigidity  of  the  neck,  and  spasmodic  movement  of  the 
head  from  side  to  side.  Aftei-  admission  to  the  hospital,  no  vomiting  or 
diarrliffa  occurred;  the  stools  were  soft  and  fa-culent.  There  was  no  collapse 
and  no  anuria.  The  mine  was  highly  albuminous,  and  during  the  following 
ten  days  the  temperature  was  always  normal  or  slightly  elevated.  Examination 
of  the  intestinal  contents  revealed  the  presence  of  the  cholera  vibrio,  and  this 
organism  remained  jiresent  for  ten  days  as  was  demonstrated  by  daily  bacterio 
logical   examination.     The  patient  recovered. 

Vufic  11.— V.  M.— Age,  5  years.  [Male.  A  diagnosis  of  acute  dysentery  and 
meningitis  was  made  by  a  municipal  pliysician.  Duration  of  illness,  one  week. 
Blood  and  mucus  in  stools.  No  vomiting  or  other  symptoms  of  cholera.  Ad- 
mitted to  San  Lazaro  Hospital  on  September  14.  Had  cerebral  symptoms, 
twitching,  rigidity  of  mu.scles  of  ileck,  head  drawn  back,  urine  scanty  and  liighly 
albuminous.  Examination  of  the  intestinal  contents  positive  for  cholera  vibrios. 
The  mine  increased  in  quantity,  the  cerebral  symptoms  disap|)eared.  the  vibrios 
<lisappe  nvd  fr„m  th-  intestines,  and  the  i)atient  was  discharged  cured  (m  Sei.tcm- 
ber  21. 

Vase  JS.  K.  P.— Age,  4  years.  Female.  Duration  of  illness,  fifteen  days. 
Fever  but  no  vomiting.  Diarrhcea.  alternating  with  constipation  was  present. 
The  patient  was  treated  for  worms  and  later  for  meningitis  by  Dr.  G.,  municipal 
physician.  Adiriitted  to  San  Lazaro  Hospital  September  Ki.  No  symptoms  of 
iholera.  Temperature  100.4  on  entrance.  The  temperature  reached  normal  on 
the  next  day  and  remaim-d  normal  until  recovery.  Cerebral  symptoms,  muscular 
twitchings  and  convulsive  movements  were  present.  The  patient  was  semi- 
comatose at  times.  There  was  n.>  anuria.  The  urine  was  albuminotjs.  The 
cerebral  symptoms  disappeared  within  twenty-four  hours  after  admission  to  the 
hospital.  Examination  of  the  intestinal  contents  was  positive  for  the  cholera 
spirillum.     The  patient  was  discharged  cured.  SeptemlMM-  20. 

C'ofie  J!t.  .\I.  M.  Age.  1  year  7  months.  Male.  September  20.  had  fever; 
two  !i(|uid  stools,  no  vomiting,  slight  ineteorism.  September  21  and  22.  two 
sto(.ls  per  day.  of  a  yelh.w  color.  Semicomatose  at  times.  Diagnosis,  acute 
enteritis.  History  and  diagnosis  by  Dr.  C.  municipal  physician.  Admitted  to 
San    Lazaro    Hospital   on    September    J.i.      l'nl~c.    m."mI  ;    respiration,   good.      Large 
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li(jiii(l  stool  at  7  ]).  iii.  Slept  well.  Passed  idiiiHlworiii.  Septciiiln'r  24.  yellow- 
liquid  stool,  face  lluslu-d,  pulse  full,  icspiration  somewliat  labored,  voidiuji  of 
urine  normal.  .Diil  not  retain  nourishnuMit.  September  2'i,  slight  rigidity  of 
muscles  of  ne(^k,  patient  insists  on  lying  on  back.  Slee|)s  better,  apparently 
recovering.     Examination  of  intestinal   contents  positive  for  cholera  spirillum. 

Case  20. — ^K.  V. — Age,  1  year  4  months.  Female.  Duration  of  illness  at 
time  of  admission  to  liospital,  five  htjurs.  Mother  stricken  with  cholera  the  day 
before.  Admitted  to  hospital  September  19.  Condition  upon  admission  ap- 
jjarently  fair.  Temperature  102,  pulse  140,  respirations  5.).  An  enema  was 
administered  and  when  passed'  small  flakes  and  guava  seeds  were  present. 
Voiding  of  urine  i:ormal.  Abdomen  greatly  distended  on  the  evening  of  tlie 
19th.  Patient  frequently  vomited  nourishment.  The  tenii)erat  ure  va.ried  between 
102°  and  99.4°  but  registered  103.6°  on  September  2n  at  o  p.  m.  The  stools  as 
a  rule  were  greenisii  and  liquid.  Stool  specimen  of  September  lil  was  positive  for 
the  cholera  vibrio.     The  patient  recovered.- 

Cose  21. — F.  il. — Age,  1  year  3  months.  Male.  History  and  diagnosis  of 
acute  enteritis  by  Dr.  G.,  municipal  physician.  September  21  had  yellow  stools. 
No  fever.  September  22,  slight  diarrluea  continiied ;  no  fever.  September  23 
and  24.  child  much  better.  September  25,  one  soft  yellow  stool;  sample  from 
this  was  positive  for  cholera  vibrios.  Admitted  to  San  Lazaro  Hospital  September 
2t),  at  10.50  a.  m.  Xo  symptoms.  Child  apparently  well.  Pleld  awaiting 
disappearance  of  vibrios  from  intestinal  tract. 

Case  22. — M.  B. — Age,  1  year  4  months.  Female.  History  by  Dr.  V>..  medical 
inspector.  Bureau  of  Health.  September  21,  diarrhtea  and  passing  of  worms. 
Stomach  distended,  also  vomited  a  roundworm.  Dr.  R.  was  called  and  diagnosed 
acute  gastro-enteritis.  Specimen  was  taken  and  the  Bureau  of  Science  rep^^irted 
positive  for  cholera.  J)r.  B.  noted  the  following:  Eyes  slightly  sunken,  lids 
slightly  drooping:  litful  and  restless;  very  slight  wrinkling  of  skin  of  fingers 
and  toes;  abdomen  distended;  diarrhoea  had  ceased,  pulse  rapid,  temperature 
normal,  body  warm,  urine  not  suppressed.  Admitted  to  San  Lazaro  Hospital 
September  24,  9.45  a.  m. 

On  admission,  patient's  condition  was  fairly  good;  irritable  all  afternoon  of 
24th;  stools  liquid:  temperature  varies  from  98.0°  to  100.2°.  Voids  urine  freely. 
September  25,  temperature  99.8°,  pulse  144.  resi)iration  28.  Pulse  intermittent. 
September  27,  quiet,  slept  most  of  niglit.  Temperature  9S.4°.  pulse  102.  General 
condition  practically  nornial. 

The  average  iminber  of  deaths  from  enteritis,  meningitis  and  dysen- 
tery during  months  in  wliieh  cholera  is  not  reported  in  Manila  varies 
about  as  follows : 

Cases  per 
month. 

Enteritis  40-  50 

Meningitis  20-  30 

Dysentery  10-  20 

Total  70-100 

This  is  the  death  rate  which  may  he  exjiected  when  cliolera  is  not 
present  officially.  I'.y  examination  of  the  tables,  it  will  be  noted  that 
whenever  cholera  is  present  the  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  of 
enteritis,  dvsenterv  and  meningitis  is  remarkal)le;  so  that  one  may  say 
that  if  the  total  for  these  three  diseases  exceeds  100  cases  per  month 
there  is  probably  cholera  in  Manila.      (See  Table  1  \'. ) 
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Sufficient  work  has  already  been  clone  to  show  that  nianv  cases  of 
cholera  in  children  during  epidemics  are  unrecognized  and  unreported  as 
such.  Further,  careful  investigation  of  all  acute  diseases  and  of  deaths 
of  children  during  inter-epidemic  periods  is  necessary  before  an  opinion 
can  be  expressed  upon  the  possibility  of  clinlera  existing  in  Manila  un- 
reported for  months.  This  work  will  be  carried  out  as  rapidly  as 
possible  and  I  hope  before  long  to  be  able  to  present  additional  interesting 
data  upon  the  actual  findings  in  cases  reported  as  "infantile"  beriberi, 
convulsions  of  children,  acute  bronchitis  and  other  diseases  of  children. 

There  were  two  cases  of  cholera  reported  in  July  but  the  epidemic 
can  be  said  to  have  commenced  August  17  with  two  cases  in  Bancusay. 
From  August  17  to  date,  September  25,  there  has  been  a  total  of  83 
cases.  To  accentuate  the  importance  of  the  examination  of  the  stools 
of  children  reported  as  suffering  with  other  diseases,  1  need  only  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  27.7  per  cent  of  the  total  cholera  cases  were 
reported  as  victims  of  other  diseases,  and  that  without  routine  stool 
examinations  they  would  never  have  been  recognized  as  cholera. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

Cholera  in  children  is  often  unrecognized  and  unreported  as  such, 
being  reported  as  acute  or  chronic  enteritis,  gastro-enteritis,  entero-colitis, 
dysentery,  acute  or  simple  meningitis,  and  probably  also  as  "infantile" 
beriberi,  convulsions  of  children,  and  other  diseases. 

The  occurrence  of  these  errors  in  Manila  makes  it  more  than  probable 
that  the  same  confusion  exists  in  a  greater  degree  in  the  provinces,  where 
skilled  diagnosticians  are  more  rarely  found. 

The  clinical  picture  of  cholera  in  children  is  often  atypical,  and  the 
diagnosis  may  be  extremely  diHicull  if  not  impossible  without  a  bacterio- 
logical examination  of  the  intestinal  contents.  Cerebral  manifestations 
in  children  suffering  from  cholera  are  very  common,  and  their  severity 
is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  age  of  the  child.  Acute  meningitis  is  a 
very  I'are  disease  in  Manila,  in  spite  of  the  statistics  to  the  contrary.  The 
percentage  of  children  attacked  by  cholera  is  higher  than  shown  by  the 
statistics  of  the  Bureau  of  Health. 

Fuither  investigation  is  necessary  to  demonstrate  the  relation  between 
"infantile  beriberi,"  "acute  bronchitis."  "convulsions  of  children."  etc.. 
and  cliolera  in  children. 

During  cholera  outbreaks  and  during  June,  July  and  August  and 
Sei)teniber,  all  acute  diseases  of  children  should  be  reported  to  the 
Bureau  of  Health.  A  bacteriological  investigation  of  the  intestinal 
contents  sliould  be  made  in  everv  case. 
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FIG    1— Monthly   fluctuations  of   the   number   of   deaths   from   cholera    (.'^olid   line  i 
compared  with  those  from  meningitis  (dotted  line). 
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Table  II. — Deaths  from  cholei-a  and  enteritis  in  Manila. 
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Monthly   flvHtuatlons  of  the   number  of   deaths   from   cholera    (solid   line) 
compared  with  those  from  enteritis  (dotted  line). 


CHOLERA    IN    CHILDREN. 
Table  III. — Deaths  from  cholera  and  dysentery  in  Manila. 
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-Monthly   fluctuations   of  the   number  of   death.s   from   cholera    (solid   line) 
compared  with  those  from  dysentery  (dotted  line). 
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Taulk  1\'. — Dciifhs  from  cholera  and  meningitis,  enteritis  and  dysenteri/  combined 

in  Manila. 
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Table  V. — Deaths  from  cholera  and  "infantile"  beriberi  in  Manila. 
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Table  VI. — Deaths  from  cholera  and  infantile  convulsions  in  Manila. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  CATTLE  PLAGUE  IN  THE  PHILIPPINE 

ISLANDS  AND  THE  METHODS  EMPLOYED  IN 

COMBATING  IT. 


By  E.  H.  RuEDiGFR. 
(From  the  ^ennn  Section  of  the  Biological  l.ahoratory,  Bureau  of  Science). 


A  gi'oat  deal  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  cattle  plague  ^  and 
the  literature  is  so  A-olurainous  that  I  shall  not  attempt  to  review  it  at 
this  time.  All  I  shall  aim  to  do  is  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  more 
important  features  of  the  disease  as  observed  in  tliese  Islands  and  the 
method  emplo3-ed  in  combating  it  here. 

Cattle  plague  is  an  acute  infectious  disease  characterized  by  rapid  rise 
of  temperature,  severe  prostration,  loss  of  appetite,  hyperemia  of  the 
conjunctivae,  discharge  from  the  nose,  violent  diarrhoea,  and,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  death.  The  disease  is  endemic  and  epidemic,  espe- 
cially in  the  warmer  countries  such  as  China,  India,  Egypt,  other  parts  of 
Africa  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  Many  attempts  to  cultivate  and 
isolate  the  causative  factor  have  resulted  in  failure.  A  number  of 
authors  maintain  that  the  organism  is  ultra-microscopic  because  it  passes 
through  porcelain  filters.  So  far  as  my  own  experience  with  filtered  blood 
is  concerned,  I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  the  filtrate  is  absolutely  harmless 
when  injected  into  non-immune  animals.  At  any  rate,  the  infectious 
material  present  in  the  blood  does  not  pass  through  either  the  Chamber- 
land  or  the  Berkefeld  filters. 

MODE   OF   INFECTION. 

While  the  causative  factor  of  cattle  plague  is  as  yet  unknown,  it  is  gen- 
erally accepted  that  infection  is  conveyed  by  discharges  from  a  sick 
animal.  Pastures  that  have  been  infected  by  sick  animals  may  remain 
infected  for  months  or  even  for  years.  At  times  the  weather  appears  to 
have  an  influence  on  the  disease.  In  the  Philippine  Islands  cattle  plague 
nearly  disappears  during  the  dry  season  only  to  spring  up  in  widespread 
epidemics  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season.  Cattle  kept  on 
high  land  usually  suffer  less  than  those  kept  on  low  land.  Infected 
stables,  unless  well  cleaned  and  disinfected,  will  remain  infectious  for 
a  long  time.     Non-immune  animals  kept  in  the  vicinity  of  sick  animals 

'German,  rinderpest;  French,  peste  bovine. 
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but  not  coming  in  actual  contact  with  the  latter,  may  become  infected 
eitber  tlirough  attendants  who  have  been  in  contact  with  the  sick  animals, 
or  bv  tbc  feed  or  utensils  soiled  witli  discharges  from  them;  and  the 
infection  may  be  canied  al:--o  by  birds  or  flies  which  eat  freely  of  excreta 
from  the  sick  animals  and  then  share  the  food  of  well  animals.  Surface 
water  draining  fi'oin  sick  toward  uoii-imimuu'  animals  is  sure  to  carry 
with  it  infectious  matter.  liealthy  animals  may  be  infected  artificially  by 
mixing  discbarges  from  sick  ones  with  the  food  or  water,  by  directly 
rubbing  discharges  into  the  mouth  and  nose,  or  l)y  injecting  subcuta- 
neously  discharges  or  blood  from  a  sick  animal.  After  infection  has  taken 
place,  there  is  an  incubation  period  varying  fj'om  two  to  sevtMi  days, 
rarely  longer,  before  sypmtoms  appear. 

SYMPTOMS. 

Ill  ibfse  Islands  the  disease  is  usually  ushered  in  by  a  i-:i])i(l  I'ise  of 
temperature,  the  temperature  rising  2°  or  3°  C.  within  twelve  hours. 
The  conjunctiva^  are  gieatly  reddened  and  there  is  a  watery  discharge  from 
the  eyes  and  a  mow  or  less  \iscid  disc-liai'ge  from  the  nose.  Prostration  is 
seveie  and  there  is  loss  of  appetite.  L)iaii'ha>a  sets  in  on  tlie  tliird  or 
fourth  day  after  the  initial  rise  of  temperature.  The  animal  soon  passes 
l)lood,  mucus  and  ])ortions  of  the  intestinal  mucosa,  and  on  al)0ut  the 
sixth  or  seventh  day  the  temperature  usually  drops  rapidly  and  the 
animal  dies  in  collapse. 

MOIMUK    A  NA'lt).\n  . 

Tiie  pathologic  lesions  vary  from  discrete  ukers  in  the  stomach  and 
intestines  to  complete  shedding  of  the  mucosa.  1  have  even  seen  animals 
pass  pieces  of  intestinal  mucosa  measuring  a  meter  or  so  in  length, 
and  at  autopsy  one  frequently  finds  the  mucosa  completely  separated 
from  the  remainder  of  the  intestine,  ready  to  be  passed  off.  A  large 
(plant ity  of  blood  is  found  in  the  intestines  in  -uch  cases,  'j'he  solid 
viscera  show  jnore  or  less  parenchymatous  change.  There  is  no  enlarge- 
ment o!  the  spleen.  The  mesenteric  and  other  lymph  glands  are  enlaiged 
and  liypcneinic. 

1)11  ri:i!i:\T  i-okms  of  cviri,!-;  i'l.Adii:. 

In  cattle  plague,  as  in  many  other  diseases,  one  scarcely  ever  sees  two 
cases  which  are  alike  in  all  respects,  and,  for  sake  of  convenience.  T  will 
divide  the  disease  as  it  has  come  under  my  observation  in  the  l'hili|)pine 
Islands  into  tlw^  following  four  forms:  ('niiiiii<>n  form.  \cry  acute  form, 
afebrile  form,  and  the  constijiated  foi'iu. 

CoimiiDii  fonn.—  in  the  cfiiniiion  form  of  cattle  plague  the  teitipi'iature 
rises  ra])idly,  there  is  discharge  from  the  nose  and  eyes  w  ith  reddening  of 
the  conjunctiva',  and  marked  prostration.  Diarrluea  sets  in  on  the  second 
or  third  dav,  tin-  fa-ies  become  bloodv  and  the  animal  dies  in  alxait  seven 
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days.  At  autopsy  one  finds  extensive  ulcerations  in  the  mucosa  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  with  occasional  shedding  of  portions  of  the 
mucous  membrane. 

Very  acute  /o?-///.— This  form  of  cattle  plague  runs  a  very  rapid 
course.  An  aninud  may  l)e  apparently  well  in  the  evening  and  be  found 
dead  the  next  morning.  Behind  the  animal  a  pool  of  liquid  faeces  is  found 
witli  l)lood  and  pieces  of  intestinal  mucosa.  There  is  profuse  haemorrhage 
into  the  intestines.  It  would  seem  that  the  mucosa  is  dissected  from  the 
undeiiying  tissue  by  submucous  haemorrhage. 

Afeirile  form. — Occassionally  one  sees  an  animal  which  appears  not  to 
be  well,  yet  has  no  temperature  sufficient  to  arouse  suspicion  of  cattle 
plague.  The  animal  loses  appetite,  has  a  slight  diarrhoea  and  gradually 
wastes  away  in  two  or  three  weeks.  At  autopsy  one  finds  moderate 
gastro-enteritis  without  ulceration. 

Constipated  /on».— Although  this  is  a  very  rare  form  of  the  disease, 
yet  in  a  few  instances  cattle  plague  with  constipation  has  been  observed. 
There  is  rapid  rise  of  temperature,  loss  of  appetite  and  severe  prostration. 
Death  results  in  four  or  five  days  and  at  autopsy  one  finds  extensive 
ulcerations  limited  to  the  stomach. 

ASSOCIATION  WITH   OTHER   DISEASES. 

Of  the  diseases  appearing  with  cattle  plagaie,  foot-and-mouth  disease 
occurs  most  frequently  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Although  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  in  itself  is  not  veiy  serious  in  these  Islands,  yet  when  it 
occurs  simultaneously  in  an  animal  with  cattle  plague,  the  combination 
proves  fatal  in  nearly  eveiy  case  in  spite  of  the  best  care  and  treatment. 
Other  diseases  encountered  in  the  Philippine  Islands  in  connection  with 
cattle  plague  are  Texas  fever  and  surra,  both  of  which  are  very  destructive 
to  life. 

DIAGNOSIS. 

As  a  rule  the  diagnosis  presents  no  difficulties,  especially  in*  localities 
frequented  by  epidemics  of  the  disease.  Rapid  rise  of  temperature,  loss 
of  appetite,  prostration,  reddening  of  the  conjunctivae,  discharge  from  the 
eyes  and  nose  and  diarrhoea  are  sufficient,  wlien  present,  to  warrant 
a  diagnosis  of  cattle  plague.  During  an  epidemic,  sudden  rise  of 
temperature  alone  should  justify  the  diagnosis,  for  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  begin  treatment  early  if  the  animal  is  to  be  treated  at  all. 

PROGNOSIS. 

Cattle  plao-ue  is  verv  destnictive  to  life.  Even  in  localities  where  it 
is  endemic  it  may  destroy  70  to  80  per  cent  of  the  animals  attacked. 
Eecoverv  seems  more  likely  to  occur  among  the  younger  animals  than 
among  the  older  ones.  Ninety-iivc  to  100  per  cent  of  animals  from  a 
country  entirely  free  from  cattle  plague  die  if  brought  into  contact  with 
the  disease. 
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TUKATMKXT. 

Little  or  nothing  can  l)e  accoin])lishe(l  witli  drugs.     Tiio  administra- 
tion  of  specific   immune  serum   gives  good   results   where   treatment   is 
beo-un  early  enough.     The  senim  is  ])re])ared  bv  byper-imiiiunizing  cattle 
against  the  disease.     This  is  accomplished  as  follows:  Hlood  of  an  animal 
sick  with  cattle  ])lague  transmits  the  disease  when   injected  under  the 
skin  of  a  non-immune  animal.      If  cniupcllcd  to  slail  witlmut  a  curative 
serum,  an  animal  which  has  spontaneously  recovered  from  the  disease  is 
given  an  injection  of  100  cubic  centimeters  of  virulent  blood   (blood  of 
an  animal  suffering  from  an  acute  form  of  the  disease)   under  the  skin. 
Within  a  few  days  the   animal   usually   sickens,   with   a   slight   rise  of 
temperature  from  which  it  soon  recovers.     Having  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  inocuhition.  the  animal  receives  a  larger  quantity  of  vir\ilcnt 
blood,  and  these  treatinents  are  repeated  until  at  least  1.000  cubic  centi- 
meters have  been  given  at  one  dose.     The  process  of  immunization  should 
not  require  more  than  three  months'   time,   and   an   animal   so   treated 
usually  furnishes  a  good  protective  serum.     Oiice   in   |)ossession  of  im- 
mune  serum,   any   animal  may  be  immunized  by  injecting  serum   and 
virulent    blood    simultaneously.     Usually   from   about    50    to   100   tndnc 
centimeters  of  specific  serum  are  injected  under  the  skin  on  one  side  of 
the   animal   and   from   0.5   cubic   centimeter  to    1   cul)ic   centimeter   of 
virulent  blood  under  the  skin  on  the  other  side  of  the  animal.     Within 
a  week  the  animal  sickens  and  goes  through  a  mild  attack  of  cattle  plague. 
Should  the  temperature  rise  very  high,  41°  C.  or  over,  serum  treatment 
should  be  resorted  to.     After  recoveiT  from  an  attack  of  the  disease,  there 
is  practically  no  danger  of  killing  the  animal  by  injecting  virulent  blood. 
A  dose  of  500  cubic  centimeters  may  be  given  without  hesitation.     The 
following  may  be  considered  a  safe  procedure  in  immunizing  an  animal 
for  curative  senim.     Fnun  al)Out  50  to  100  cubic  centimetei-s   (accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  animal  and  the  potency  of  the  serum)  of  immune 
scrum  and  from  0.5  cubic  centimeter  to   1   lultic  centimeter  of  virulent 
iilood   are  injected  simultaneously.      I    'lo   not    lix   a    rule  regarding  the 
exact   (|uantity  of  immune  serum   an   animal   undergoing   immunization 
shoulil  receive.     Here   in  the   l'hilip|tine   Islands  we  have  to  deal   with 
cattle  fr(»m  China,  from   Imlia,  and   from  Australia,  and  with  both  cattle 
and  carabaos  from  various  parts  of  the  l'hili])pine  Islands,  some  of  which 
are  highly  susceptible,  others  but  moderately  so.  others  show   a  consider- 
able degree  of  insusceptibility,  while  st  ill  others  are  entirely  immune.      To 
be  c(mservative  and  economical  is  the  best  advice  1  lan  give. 

.\fter  the  animals  have  recoveri'd  from  the  first  reaction,  the  following 
quantities  of  virulent  blood  may  subsequently  be  injected:  ti50.  5(t(».  ■;  50 
and  l.tiOO  cubic  centimeters.  Larger  doses  of  virulent  blood  s\ieh  as 
5()(),  1,(100,  -^OdO  and  l,000  eubii-  centimeters  may  als(>  be  given.  From 
seven  to  ten  davs  after  recovery   from   the  elfects  of  the  last    inoculation 
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the  animal  is  hied  tiuve  times  al  intervals  of  one  week.  A  few  days 
after  tlic  tliiid  bleeding,  the  animal  is  a<i;ain  inoculated  with  virulent 
blood,  ihis  lime  one  lar<i-e  dose  l)ein<2;  o:iven,  and  then  hied  again  three 
timtw.  This  inoculating  and  lileeding  might  he  continued  for  years,  hut, 
as  a  rule,  the  animal  is  sold  at'tei'  llie  third  series  of  bleedings,  having 
been  bled  nine  times  in  all.  The  blood  is  collected  in  sterile  flasks  or 
cylimlers  and  allowed  to  clot,  ami  as  ilie  -^ei-uiu  separates  fi'om  the  clot 
it  is  poured  into  a  sterile  vessel.  A  snudl  (piantity  of  phenol  is  then 
added  to  the  serum,  after  which  the  serum  is  ])asse<l  through  a  germ- 
proof  liltei-  and  is  b()ttle(l   for  use. 

USE  OF   ANTU'.\'J'TLK-PI.A(;rE   SKKIM. 

The  immune  serum  may  be  used  as  a  curative  agent  in  animals  already 
infected  or  it  may  be  used  as  a  ]ireventative.  Little  or  nothing  can  be 
accomplished  with  senim  during  a  virulent  attack  of  cattle  plague  unless 
the  treatment  is  begun  early.  The  experience  of  others  and  of  my  self 
proves  that  animals  which  have  been  sick  with  the  disease  for  three,  four 
or  five  days  can  no  longer  be  saved.  Chart  Xo.  1  shows  the  temperature 
curve  of  an  animal  in  which  the  serum  treatment  was  begim  on  al)out 
the  sixth  day.     1  doubt  whether  life  was  prolonged  even  in  this  case. 

Serum  treatment  begun  on  the  third  day  of  the  disease  ap])ears  to  have 
no  effect  on  the  temperature  curve  nor  on  the  course  of  the  disease. 
(C^hart  Xo.  2.)  Even  a  severe  attack  of  the  disease  may  l)e  brought  to 
a  favorable  termination  when  treatment  is  begun  on  the  first  day  and 
when  large  doses  of  serum  are  given.  (C*hart  Xo.  3.)  Protective 
measures  by  means  of  immune  serum  in  experienced  hands  give  far  more 
satisfactory  resrdts.  The  injection  of  serum  alone  confers  a  temporary 
immunity  only,  ])erhaps  for  not  longer  than  two  or  three  months  ami 
hence  this  method  can  not  l)e  recommended  for  general  pui'])Oses  other 
than  of  temporarily  checking  an  epidemic  of  cattle  plague.  In  order 
to  accomplish  the  desired  result,  the  siniultaneoTTS  method  of  inoculation 
must  be  resorted  to  as  follows:  A  small  ([uantity  of  virulent  blood  is 
injected  under  the  skin  of  the  animal  to  be  immunized  and  at  the  same 
time  an  appi'opriate  dose  of  immune  serum  is  given  in  scmie  other  part 
of  the  body.  Within  a  week  after  inoculation  the  aninuil,  if  susceptible, 
becomes  sick  and  experiences  a  mild  attack  of  cattle  plague  ;  after  which  it 
mav  l)e  considered  immune  throughout  life.  Shovdd  the  temperature 
rise  high  during  the  reaction,  more  serum  should  be  given.  One-half 
cubic  centimciter  of  vii'ident  blood  suffices  for  the  first  inoculation.  Kven 
in  animals  which  have  received  this  small  cpiantity  o(  virulent  blood, 
eui-ative  uu-asures  are  fretpiently  resorted  to  early  in  the  reaction 
if  the  temperature  rises  high.  (Chart  Xo.  4.)  One  cubic  centimeter 
of  virulent  blood  may  be  given  with  good  result.  (Chart  Xo.  5.)  After 
an  inoculation   with   •'>  cubic  centimeters  of  virulent  blood,  the  reaction 
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appears  to  be  more  severe  and  larger  doses  of  serum  may  be  required  to 
save  the  life  of  the  animal.      (Chart,  ^o.  6.) 

Although  the  accompanying  charts  show  a  moie  severe  reaction  after 
the  larger  dose  of  vinilent  blood,  the  severity  may  have  l)een  due  to  other 
causes,  such  as  individual  susceptibility  of  the  animals,  difference  in  the 
j)otency  of  the  serum  or  difference  in  the  vimlence  f)f  the  blood  employed. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  SERUM  STATION. 

The  methods  of  immunizing  cattle,  bleeding  them  and  bottling  tlie 
serum  have  already  been  discussed.  One  other  matter  of  no  small  im- 
portance is  the  isolation  and  care  of  the  non-immune  cattle  which  are  to 
be  used  for  virulent  blood.  One  who  is  familiar  with  cattle  plague 
understands  readily  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  this  disease  spreads. 
The  non-immune  animals  must  be  quartered  some  distance  from  the 
infected  herd,  preferably  in  a  stable  screened  to  keep  out  the  birds  and 
flies  which  might  caiTy  the  infection.  Persons  taking  care  of  the  animals 
should  not  go  near  those  sick  nor  should  they  touch  the  utensils  used 
around  them ;  and  the  feed  and  water  of  the  animals  must  not  become 
soiled  with  the  discharges.  There  must  be  no  surface  drainage  from 
the  sick  toward  the  non-immune  animals.  The  stal)le  should  be  well 
constructed  and  kej)t  in  a  sanitary  condition  in  order  to  facilitate  dis- 
infection after  an  accidental  outbreak  of  cattle  plague. 

Besides  the  ai)paratus  necessary  for  the  preparation  of  anticattle- 
plague  serum,  equipment  foi-  microscopic  and  bacteriologic  work  is 
necessary. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Tempeiatine  Charts  1  to  6. 
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THE  SPECIFIC  TREATMENT  OF  CARCINOMA.^ 

CPreHminary  Report.) 


By  Arthur  F.  Coca  and  Philu'  K.  Cilman. 

(From    the    Biological    Lahoratorij,    Bureau    of   Science,    Manila,    P.    I.,    ami    the 
Surgical  Clinic,  Philippine  Medical  Scliool.) 


Since  the  first  experiments  l)y  Jensen  made  in  1903,  in  immunizing 
against  malignant  growtlis,  many  investigations  ]\ave  been  undertaken 
on  the  same  subject,  in  all  oL'  which  the  ()l)ject  of  study  has  been  a 
tumor  of  some  lower  animal. 

Immunity  of  greater  or  less  degree  has  been  ])roduced  in  ihe  mouse, 
the  rat,  the  dog  and  the  I'abbit  against  many  different  kinds  of  tumor; 
in  some  instances,  however,  the  attempts  to  immunize  have  faib^d.  or 
have  even  resulted  in  an  increased  rapidity  of  growth. 

It  has  ])een  found  that  whib'  the  most  marked  degree  of  resistance 
to  the  development  of  trans])hinti'd  tumor  cells  is  called  forth  by  previous 
inocuhUion  Avith  the  pi'otophismic  substances  of  the  particular  tumor 
under  investigation,  a  good  measure  of  resistance  can  be  i)rodue-ed  by 
the  injection  of  normal  tissues.  a(hdt  or  end)ryonaL  provided  they  be  of 
the  same  class  as  the  tumor,  i.  e..  epithelial  or  coinun-tive  tissue  as  the 
case  may  be.  Studies  by  Khrlieh  seemed  to  slmw  that  the  induced 
immunity  to  tumors  in  lower  auinuds  is  not  absolutely  blasto-specific; 
but  this  view  has  been  controverted  by  Kashfoi-d  who  showed  that  only 
the  epithelial  covering  of  the  end)ryo.  not  the  rest  of  the  l)ody.  could 
be  successfully  used  in   immunizing  against  epithelial  tumors. 

■To  bo  read  lu'forc  tlic  aiuiiial  jncetini;  of  tlio  .Manila  Mi-dical  Society,  January 
3,  1910. 
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Among  the  more  recent  investigations  ujion  immunity  to  tumors, 
those  of  von  Dungern  '^  are  perhaps  the  most  significant  in  their  bearing 
upon  the  problem  of  immunization  against  cancer  in  human  beings. 

Von  Dungern  excised  a  young,  rapidly  growing,  moderately  malignant  sarcoma, 
which  had  been  derived  originally  from  a  wild  hare,  and  had  been  transplanted 
to  the  laboratory  rabbit,  and  inoculated  with  it  two  groups  of  rabbits.  Group 
A  consisted  of  normal,  i.  e.,  hitherto  unused  animals;  group  B  had  been  previously 
inoculated  with  an  emulsion  of  an  identical  tumor  derived  from  another  trans- 
plant. Among  the  second  group  were  animals  in  which  the  tumor  resulting 
from  the  first  inoculation  was  still  present,  as  well  as  animals  in  which  the 
resulting  growth  had  been  excised,  or  had  been  spontaneously  absorbed,  and  also 
animals  in  which  the  first  inoculation  had  failed  altogether.  Although  every 
individual  of  group  A  developed  large  tumors,  in  not  one  animal  of  group  B  was 
the  second  inoculation  successful. 

Furthermore,  the  tumors  still  present  in  some  of  the  members  of 
group  B,  which  were  derived  from  the  primary  inoculation,  softened 
after  the  second  injection  of  tumor  material  and  were  converted  into 
sterile  ahscesses. 

The  predominant  cell  found  in  these  softened  tumors  was  the  macrophage, 
which  was  accompanied  by  a  few  Ijonphoid  and  plasma  cells. 

Von  Dungern  believed  that  the  immimity  against  the  second  inoculation  was 
due  to  the  development  in  the  previously  inoculated  animal  of  a  condition  of 
hypersensitiveness,  as  a  result  of  Avhich  tlie  second  introduction  of  tumor  ma- 
terial was  met  with  an  exaggerated  local  inflammatory  reaction.  He  thought  he 
could  demonstrate,  at  the  site  of  the  second  injection,  the  presence  of  nonspecific 
cytolytic  substances  which  he  considered  to  be  produced  locally  as  a  part  of 
the  exaggerated  reaction. 

The  chief  object  of  all  studies  upon  immunity  against  cancer  is, 
naturally,  the  finding  of  some  means  by  which  this  fearful  disease  in 
liuman  beings  may  be  successfully  combated. 

While  all  these  experimental  results  are  suggestive  in  their  bearing 
upon  the  cancer  problem  in  this  restricted  sense,  none  of  them  correspond 
strictly  with  the  conditions  existing  in  human  beings  afflicted  with  this 
disease.  In  man  we  are  dealing  with  primary  growths,  whereas  in 
lower  animals  the  experiments  have  all  been  made  with  transplanted 
tumors. 

The  all-important  problem  of  cancer  research  lias  yet  to  be  solved, 
namely,  is  it  possible  to  immunize  human  beings  against  their  own 
primary  malignant  growths?  Experiments  that  throw  light  upon  this 
question  have  alicady  been  published. 

The  earliest  of  those  were  those  of  MetalnikofT,  wlio  in  1900  demonstrated 
the  production  in  guinea  pigs  that  had  been  injected  with  guinea  pig's  testicle, 
of  specific  antibodies  which  were  capable  of  destroying  (he  spennatozoa  of  the 
same  animal.     Following  these  studies,  von  Dungern  ami  Hirsclifi-ld,'  after  having 

'  Ztschr.  f.  Immunitatsf.  Orig.    (1909),  2,   301. 

'Ceutralbl.  f.  Bait.  etc.  Rcf.  licilagc  zu  Abt.  J.  .Tcna   (lOO'J).  44,  .57. 
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excised  one  testicle  of  a  rabbit  and  having  injected  an  extract  of  the  organ  into 
the  same  animal,  were  able  to  demonstrate  the  development,  in  tlie  treated 
rabbit,  of  a  condition  of  hypersensitiveness.  According  to  some  experiments  of 
Gorowitz,  reported  by  von  Dungern,  a  condition  of  hypersensitiveness  to  the 
cancer  proteids  can  be  demonstrated  in  the  patient  bearing  the  tumor.  This 
condition  shows  itself  in  an  increased  reaction,  as  compared  with  that  produced 
by  injection  into  normal  individuals,  upon  subcutaneous  inoculation  with  extracts 
from  the  patient's  own  tumor.  No  increased  reaction  could  be  elicited  in  these 
cases  by  the  injection  of  extracts  from  the  tumors  of  others. 

At  first  thought  it  would  seem  improbable  that  an  organism  could 
be  induced  to  elaborate  substances  capable  of  destroying  its  own  tissues. 
The  publications  of  Metalnikoff,  von  Dungern  and  Hirschfeld,  and 
Gorowitz,  however,  demonstrate  just  this  power.  It  can  still  be  ob- 
jected that  in  the  experiments  reported  by  these  observers,  the  injurious 
effect  of  the  antibodies  was  exerted  not  upon  the  cells  of  the  organs 
in  situ,  but  only  when  these  had  been  isolated  i?i  vitro.  In  reply  to 
this  objection,  attention  may  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  normal 
epithelial  cells  are  separated  from  the  other  tissues  of  the  body  by  a 
dense  basement  membrane,  the  function  of  which  can  be  to  prevent,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  entrance  into  the  circulation  of  the  specific  epithelial 
cell  products,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  access  to  the  epithelial  cells 
of  any  specifically  inimical  substances  carried  by  the  blood.  The  opera- 
tion of  the  latter  assumed  function  would  explain  the  immunity  to  the 
destructive  action  of  the  complex  cytotoxins  present  in  the  blood,  which 
is  enjoyed  by  the  spermatozoa  in  situ,  in  the  case  of  the  rabbit  treated 
with  its  own  testicular  tissue. 

Entirely  analogous  to  such  a  jjhysiological  condition  is  the  fact  that 
complement  is  normally  not  present  in  the  aqueous  humor  of  the  eye. 

One  of  the  earliest  evidences  of  beginning  inalignant  change  in 
epithelium  is  the  disappearance  of  the  basement  membrane  at  the  point 
of  invasion  of  the  underlying  tissue.  In  the  further  course  of  the 
disease,  this  peculiarity  is  maintained,  and  the  tumor  cells  are  thus 
brought  into  closer  relationship  with  the  blood  than  were  the  normal 
parent  cells. 

The  assumption  of  a  protective  function  exercised  by  the  basement 
membranes,  taken  together  with  the  fact  that  in  all  malignant  tumors 
this  protective  membrane  is  wanting,  would  sufficiently  explain  why 
the  tumor  cells  in  the  immunized  individual  may  be  destroyed  by 
specific  cytotoxins  in  the  blood,  whereas  the  normally  situated  epithelium 
is  spared. 

The  experiments  of  von  Dungern  upon  the  sarcoma  of  the  wild  hare 
would  seem  to  stand  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  hypothesis  here 
advanced.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  immunity 
demonstrated  by  him  against  the  sarcoma  was  always  against  inocula- 
tion  of   tumor  tissue   taken   from   another   animal,    and   had   in    every 
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instance  been  produced  by  injections  of  sarcoma  material  derived  from 
a  similarly  foreign  source.  In  most  cases  the  biological  relationship 
between  the  tissues  of  the  animal  to  be  immunized  and  that  of  the 
sarcoma  was  a  comparatively  distant  one,  and  even  in  the  few  experi- 
ments in  which  the  immunity  seemed  to  be  demonstrable  in  an  animal 
of  the  same  species  as  the  one  in  whicli  the  tumor  originated,  the  material 
used  both  for  immunizing  and  for  testing  the  immunity  liad  been  growing 
for  some  time  in  a  biologically  foreign  organism. 

However,  if  it  is  found  to  be  possible  to  immunize  an  individual 
against  his  own  sarcoma,  then,  of  course,  the  h^'pothesis  here  suggested 
will  have  to  be  modified. 

Another  explanation  of  this  apparently  paradoxical  ]»lu'nomenon  has 
been  suggested  by  von  Duiigern,*  namely,  that  the  UiiiiDr  (clls  may  be 
so  altered  in  biological  character  from  the  normal  parent  cell  that  the 
antibodies  elaborated  against  the  former  may  be  specifically  unrelated 
to  the  latter.  The  superiority  of  malignant  tissue  over  normal  tissue 
in  its  power  of  inducing  immunity  against  tuniors  Wduld  speak  in  favor 
of  this  view. 

Theoretical  speculations  as  to  the  pr()bai)lo  outcome  of  an  experiment, 
while  often  of  value  in  determining  the  manner  of  jirocodure,  are  usually 
less  satisfactory  than  the  experiment  itself. 

In  order  to  immunize  a  cancer  patient  against  his  own  cancer,  it  is 
necessary,  according  to  our  present  knowledge  of  immunity,  to  inject 
into  his  body  sonie  of  the  tumor  tissue  or  an  extract  fiom  the  tissue. 

Similar  attempts  to  induce,  in  human  beings,  by  inoculation  an  active 
immunization  against  their  own  tumors  have  already  been  made.  The 
lirst  of  these  were  rejtorted  by  von  Leyden  and  F.  Blumenthal.^ 

An  exact  destription  of  tlie  tochnique  of  their  treatment  does  not  appear  in 
tlu'ir  publication.  In  none  of  their  cases  did  they  produce  a  complete  cure 
of  tlie  disease,  although  they  believed  that  in  three  instances,  as  a  result  of  the 
treatment,  metastases  were  prevented,  and  affected  lymph  glands  reduced  in  size. 
These  experiments  were  apparently  discontinued. 

Von  Dungern  "  in  his  paper,  "Untersuchungen  \\\tev  <l;'.s  W'esen  der  Tnimunitiit 
gpgen  Karzinoin,"  read  June  4,  1909,  in  Vienna,  stated  tliat  such  experiments 
had  been  instituted  in  the  cancer  hospital  at  Heidelberg,  and  Ranzi,  in  the 
subsequent  discussion,  referred  to  his  own  treatment  of  a  few  tumor  patients 
witli  carboli/ed  extracts  of  their  own  tumor  (issue.  So  far  as  we  are  aware, 
neither  of  thesf  two  investigators  have  made  any  report  as  to  the  results  of 
(heir  (leatment. 

In  our  earliest  experiments  we  wrw  appreiiensive  as  to  whether  we 
might  not  reinfect  the  patient  with  cancer  at  the  point  of  injection,  and 
also  that  large  (Hinntities  «)f  cancer  extract    might   be  diiwtly   toxic   if 

*  <  ii a!  conununicatioii. 

"Deutsche  m>d.    Wchiimh.    (19U2),   28.   :{('.. 
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absorbed  all  at  ouc-e  into  the  circulation.  Furthennore,  we  feared  the 
possibility  of  infecting  the  patients  with  bacteria  with  which  the  material 
to  1)6  used  for  inoculation  might  have  become  contaminated,  cither  before 
oj)eration,  as  in  the  case  of  any  surface  growth,  or  during  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  tissue  for  injection. 

All  of  these  fears  have  proved  groundless.  Xo  tumors  have  ap- 
peared at  the  point  of  the  injection  of  the  cancer  material,  and  in  view 
of  the  active  immunity  to  the  development  of  the  tumor  which  is  called 
forth  by  the  inoculation  of  such  material,  such  a  contingency  need  hardly 
be  further  considered.  Although  large  quantities,  10  to  15  grams  of 
cancer  tissue  have  been  injected,  no  toxic  effect  has  been  observed.  Thus 
far  bacterial  infection  has  not  occurred.  As  an  antiseptic  measure  we 
have  found  the  addition  of  1  cubic  centimeter  of  o  per  cent  carbolic 
acid  to  every  10  cul)ic  centimeters  of  fluid  entirely  adequate.  The  only 
departure  from  the  rule  in  this  regard  was  at  the  first  operation,  August 
14,  in  Case  7  of  group  IV.  In  this  instance  the  tumor  material  was 
vigorously  shaken  with  an  excess  of  toluene  and  left  in  contact  with 
til  is  disinfectant  for  about  six  hours,  after  which  time  the  toluene  was 
driven  off  at  a  temperature  of  38 °C.  By  this  procedure  apparently 
all  the  proteids  were  precipitated.  In  spite  of  a  large  injection  of  this 
preparation,  recurrence  of  the  tumor  followed  within  four  months. 

The  "vaccine"  which  we  have  used  in  our  experiments  has  been 
prepared  as  follows : 

The  tumor  tissue,  immediately  after  excision,  is  comminuted  as  far  as  possible 
with  scissors  and  passed  ten  times  through  a  vaccine  grinder  which  has  been 
sterilized  by  successive  rinsing  with  pure  carbolic  acid,  absolute  alcohol,  and 
sterile  salt  solution.  After  the  first  passage  through  the  grinder  an  equal 
volume  of  sterile  salt  solution  is  added.  By  this  thorough  grinding  of  the 
tissue  practically  all  the  tumor  cells  are  completely  broken  up  so  that  the 
decanted  fluid  contains  all  the  protoplasmic  and  nuclear  substances  of  these 
cells.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  the  shreds  of  fibrous  tissue  the  thick,  creamy 
fluid  is  centrifugated  at  a  high  speed  for  three  miniites  and  decanted. 

The  injection  is  made  preferably  within  six  hours  after  the  addition 
of  the  carbolic  acid.  If  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  contamination  of 
the  vaccine  has  not  occurred,  the  injection  may  be  made  at  once  without 
the  addition  of  carbolic  acid. 

The  largest  amount  of  tumor  tissue  injected  at  one  time  was  from 
about  20  to  25  grams.  In  this  instance  the  tumor  contained  practically 
no  fibrous  tissue,  so  that  almost  the  entire  quantity  of  the  material 
taken  for  the  "vaccine"  could  be  used  for  treatment.  When  such  large 
amounts  are  injected,  they  can  be  distributed  conveniently  in  several 
(four  to  six)  places  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  abdominal  wall. 
In  some  instances  we  have  divided  the  material  into  two  portions,  reserv- 
ing one  for  a  second  treatment  three  weeks  after  the  first.  "Whether  the 
material,  after  three  weeks  standing  in  contact  with  the  carbolic  acid, 
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still  retains  its  specific  biological  characters,  we  do  not  know.  However, 
the  efficacy  of  a  single  large  injection  is  amply  shown  in  cases  2,  3,  and 
4  of  group  IV. 

The  degree  of  local  reaction  of  the  tissues  to  the  injections  has  varied 
from  absolutely  none  whatever  (case  of  Hodgkin's  disease)  to  abscess 
formation  (two  eases  of  carcinoma).  In  neither  of  these  latter  cases 
were  the  ordinary  pus  organisms  found.  One  was  sterile  (five  cultures 
having  been  taken  on  agar  and  blood  serum)  and  the  other,  situated 
in  the  subcutaneous  tissues  of  the  abdomen  and  opened  four  hours  after 
death,  contained  only  B.  coli  communis  and  B.  proteus  vulgaris. 

In  one  case,  following  the  experiments  of  Gorowitz,  a  normal  indi- 
vidual received  at  the  same  time  as  the  cancer  patient  the  same  injec- 
tion. The  local  reaction  in  the  control  was,  if  anything,  more  vigorous 
than  in  the  patient  from  whom  the  cancer  tissue  was  derived.  This 
single  experiment,  however,  can  not  be  considered  as  contradicting  the 
investigation  of  Gorowitz,  since,  in  our  case,  the  amount  injected  was 
so  great  as  possibly  to  conceal  the  small  differences  that  might  be 
evident  after  the  injection  of  smaller  quantities. 

We  have  divided  the  fourteen  cases  which  form  the  basis  of  this 
preliminary  report  into  four  groups  in  the  hope  of  conveying  a  clear 
understanding  as  to  the  type  of  case  with  which  we  were  dealing  in 
each  instance,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  effect  which  the  "vaccine"  has 
exerted,  and,  finally,  as  to  what  would  have  been  the  probable  course  of 
the  disease  if  surgery  unaided  had  been  depended  upon.  In  group  I 
we  have  included  those  cases  which  were  considered  curable  by  opera- 
tion, where  the  growth  and  its  visible  extensions  were  readily  and  natur- 
ally removable.  In  group  II  we  have  placed  those  cases  probably 
curable  ])y  operation,  those  in  which  the  removal  though  possible  was 
more  difficult  by  reason  of  the  infiltrating  character  of  the  growth.  In 
group  III  we  have  placed  those  of  doubtful  curability  by  operation, 
those  cases  where  even  with  radical  measures  carcinomatous  material 
was  probably  unavoidably  overlooked  and  not  removed.  In  group  IV 
we  have  included  those  positively  inoperable  tumors,  in  which  the 
extent  of  the  growth  absolutely  precluded  its  complete  removal  and 
definite  carcinomatous  material  was  seen  to  remain  in  tbe  wound. 

GROUP   I. — CASES   CURABLE   BY   OPKRATION. 

Case  1. — No.  7177.  Filipino  aged  80  years.  Ulcerated  carcinoma  of  riglit 
forearm  with  metastases  to  glands  at  elbow.  Operation  May  19,  1909,  complete 
removal  of  all  visible  carcinomatous  tissue  and  glands.  Inoculatio7i  of  cancer 
vaccine  May  19,  1909.     No  signs  of  recurrence  on  January  3,  1910. 

Case  2. — No.  7419.  Filipina  aged  39  years.  Carcinomatous  degeneration  of 
ulcerated  fibromyonia  of  cervix,  with  no  visible  involvement  of  lymphatics. 
Operation,  panhysterectomy,  July  5,  1909.  Inoculation  of  cancer  vaccine  July 
5.  1909.     No  signs  of  recurrence  January  H.   1010. 
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GROUP    II. — CASES    PROBABLY    CURABLE    BY    OPERATION. 

Case  1. — No.  8505.  Filipina  aged  50  years.  Ulcerated  buccal  carcinoma 
with  metastases  to  cervical  lymph  glands.  Operation  December  1,  1909;  com- 
plete removal  of  all  carcinomatous  material  and  glands  of  neck  and  closed  by 
plastic  flap.  Inocidation  of  cancer  vaccine  December  1,  190D.  No  indications 
of  recurrence  have  appeared. 

Case  2. — No.  8162.  Filipina  aged  45  years.  Medullary  carcinoma  of  right 
breast  Avith  involvement  of  skin  and  axillary  glands.  Operation  by  Dr.  Schiff- 
bauer  October  13,  1909.  Jackson  operation  for  complete  removal  of  breast  and 
axillary  glands.  Inoculation  of  cancer  vaccine  October  13,  1909.  Patient  was 
heard  from  December  28,  1909,  at  which  time  there  w'ere  no  signs  of  recurrence. 

GROUP    III. — casks    of   IHDUBTFUL   CURABILITY    BY    OPERATION. 

Case  1. — No.  8197.  Filipina  aged  44  years.  Adeno-carcinoma  of  left  breast 
with  involvement  of  pectoral  muscle,  skin,  and  axillary  glands.  Operation  by 
Dr.  Schifl'bauer  October  20,  1909.  Jackson  operation  for  removal  of  breast, 
pectoralis  major  and  minor,  and  axillary  glands.  Inoculation  loith  cancer  vaccine 
October  20,  1909.     Patient  was  still  well  on  January  3,  1910, 

Case  2. — Filipino  aged  G7  years.  Adeno  carcinoma  of  right  breast  involving, 
by  metastasis,  fully  one-third  of  pectoralis  major  muscle,  and  the  axillary  and 
retroclavicular  lymph  glands.  Operation  December  6,  1909;  excision  of  breast, 
outer  half  of  pectoralis  major  muscle  and  majority  of  axillary  glands.  Inocula- 
tion with  cancer  vaccine  December  6,  1909.  No  signs  of  recurrence  January 
3,  1910. 

GROUP    IV. — POSITIVELY    INOPERABLE    CASES. 

While  it  is  too  early  to  draw  any  conclusions  from  any  of  the  above 
cases  the  results  we  have  obtained  in  the  cases  presented  in  this  group 
are  already  of  significance. 

Case  1. — No.  7052.  Filipino  aged  51  years.  Recurrent  carcinoma  of  right 
cheek.  This  patient  had  been  operated  upon  in  the  clinic  at  St.  Paul's  Hospital 
and  the  growth  had  promptly  recurred  within  three  weeks'  time,  while  the  patient 
was  still  an  inmate  of  the  ward.  At  the  second  operation  only  a  portion  of  the 
growth  was  removed  to  use  in  making  a  vaccine,  as  so  much  tissue  had  been- 
sacrificed  at  the  previous  one,  that  a  plastic  operation  the  second  time  was 
impossible.  No  vaccine  treatment  had  been  given  at  the  time  of  the  first  opera- 
tion. Second  operation  and  inoculation  with  vaccine  icere  made  June  IJf,  1909. 
On  December  29,  1909  tliere  were  no  signs  of  further  growth  or  recurrence  in  the 
cheek,  complete  healing  of  carcinomatous  areas  having  taken  place,  with  disap- 
pearance of  thickening. 

Case  2. — No.  8175.  Filipino  aged  45  years.  Carcinomatous  cyst  of  left  neck 
involving,  by  metastasis,  all  deep  structures  including  deep  vessels,  also  the 
overlying  skin  to  a  marked  degree.  Operation  November  6,  1909;  tumor  removed 
as  completely  as  possible  by  block  dissection  of  neck;  carcinomatous  material 
remained  at  upper  angle  of  wound,  adherent  to  upper  segments  of  trachea,  anJ 
to  greater  corner  of  hyoid  bone.  Inoculation  with  cancer  vaccine  November  6, 
1909.  Tliree  days  after  tlie  operation  a  nodule  was  noticed  at  the  upper  angle  of 
the  incision,  the  nodule  measuring  2  centimeters  in  length  and  lying  about  3 
centimeters  from  the  line  of  incision.  The  nodule  was  immovable,  hard  and  lay 
evidently  below  the  skin.  It  increased  in  size  until,  on  the  seventh  day  after  the 
operation,    it   was   distinctly   larger   and   less   movable.     One   week    later    it    had 
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bfconie  siraller,  softer  and  more  freely  movable.  At  tlie  end  of  another  week — 
i.  c.  two  weeks  after  the  injection  of  vaccine — a  section  extending  to  the  center 
of  the  tumor  was  removed  for  histologic  examination.  This  showed  a  dense, 
thick,  fibrous  capsule  and  central  reticulum,  in  the  meshes  of  which  were  found 
nests  of  large  cells  in  all  stages  of  degeneration  and  necrosis  together  witii 
invading  lymphoid  and  plasma  cells,  and  macrophages.  January  3,  1910;  the 
nodule  in  the  neck  has  not  increased  in  size,  is  freely  movable,  and  feels  as  if  it 
were  a  mass  of  scar  tissue.  Healing  is  otherwise  complete  and  there  are  no 
signs  of  recurrence. 

Case  3. — No.  8444.  Filipino  aged  44  years.  Caicinomatous  cyst  of  left  neck 
involving  structures  practically  similar  to  case  No.  8175.  Operation  and  inoc- 
ulation of  vaccine  November  23,  1909.  January  3,  1910,  neck  is  completely 
healed  and  soft  and  there  are  no  signs  of  carcinoma,  although  at  the  operation 
a  definite  portion  of  tumor  tissue  was  left  adherent  to  the  sheath  of  the  vessels 
and  to  the  horn  of  hyoid  bono. 

Case  4. — No.  8326.  Filijjina  aged  71  years.  Advanced  carcinoma  of  left 
buccal  mucosa  involving  entire  cheek  and,  by  extension,  the  side  of  the  neck. 
Operation  November  10,  1909;  removal  of  as  much  tumor  as  possible  and  left 
half  of  lower  jaw;  block  dissection  of  the  neck.  Carcinfimatous  tissue  remained 
unexcised  at  the  base  of  the  tongue  and  left  pillar  of  fauces.  '  Inoculation  of 
vu'ccine  November  10,  1909;  death  from  intercurrent  affection  December  18, 
1909.  At  autopsy  absolutely  no  sign  of  malignant  tissue  was  found  locally  or 
anywhere  in  the  body,  the  unexcised  portions  of  malignant  tissue  having  disap- 
peared from  the  base  of  the  tongue  and  from  the  pillar  of  fauces. 

Case  5. — No.  8442.  Spaniard,  male,  aged  40  years.  Carcinoma  springing 
from  some  deep  epithelial  structure  of  right  upper  neck,  involving  all  deeper 
structures,  parotid  and  submaxillary  glands,  and  overlying  skin.  At  the  opera- 
tion December  7,  1909,  it  was  found  impossible  to  remove  all  of  the  malignant 
tissiie.  In  addition  to  a  mass  surrounding  the  great  vessels,  two  large  nodules, 
measuring  about  2.5  by  3  centimeters  were  left  superficially,  one  posterior  to  and 
btlow  the  angle  of  the  jaw  and  the  other  in  the  region  of  the  submaxillary  gland 
extending  outward  to  the  level  of  the  cheek  aii<l  upward  behind  the  jaw  toward 
the  base  of  the  tongue. 

Injectio^i  of  vaccine  teas  made  December  7,  1909.  On  tlu-  seventh  day  tliereafter 
tlie.first  nodule  was  found  to  be  converted  into  a  soft,  fluctuating  area  suggesting 
a  iiocket  of  pus,  although  lacking  all  signs  of  inllammation.  The  wound  had 
licaled  cleanly  by  first  intention.  This  fluctuating  area  opened  spontaneously 
through  a  small  passage  left  by  a  stitch  opening.  Cultures  taken  from  the 
f'ontents  the  next  day  showed  f<laphi/locorrus  au}eu.s  and  albus.  Inder  simple 
dressings  (he  area  has  healed  and  the  nodule  has  entirely  disappeared.  The 
second  nodule  in  the  submaxillary  region  lias  grown  gradually  smaller  and  less 
board-like  until  to-day,  January  :i,  1910,  it  has  almost  disappeared  and  the  skin 
jind  superficial  structures,  excepting  in  one  small  area,  have  become  normally 
soft.  The  patient  is  able  to  swallow  with  much  greater  ease  than  he  could  before 
the  treatment.     He   is  still    in   the  hospital    under   observation. 

Case  6. — No.  8233.  Filipino  aged  49  years.  Fnngating  carcinoma  involving 
practically  the  whole  of  the  right  neck  in  its  lower  half  and  extending  behind 
clavicle.  First  operation  October  30,  1909,  a<  wlii.h  lime  apparently  the  entire 
growth  was  removed.  No  treatment  by  vaccine  was  given  as  the  material  was 
spoiled.     There  was  a  j)rompt  local   recurrence  within   a   week. 

The  second  operation  was  performed  when  sufficient  amoiint  of  tumor  had 
grown    to   suj.ply    material    for    making    the    vaccine.     Only    the    mo.st   superficial 
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rrouie    "Jed  ""tice      This  „»ss  «.-ed  over  the  entire  s„„uia„  so  th.t 
h     contour      a'    not  ve,y  markedly  altered.     Tbis  shoulder  mass  grew  rap^ly 

I'tirlhe  next  r,ve  days  and  was  hard  and  brawny;  the  overlyng  sk,n  beeamo 

intiltvHted  and  roushened  and  the  arm  edematous. 

n  the  seventh  lay  after  treatment  .ith  the  vaccine  there  was  noted  a  maxk  d 


normal. 


T;r;:;;;-r  ::;  .r;;.;;;  t;;e  s^m  darker  and  congested,  and  the  entire 

""?h''tn:wLrd:v,   tl.   dgbtb    an.,   treatment,    .he   temperature    difference 
was    eJm     k  d°,  thi  pain  les°,  and  the  softening  more  pronounced,  amount.ng 

,  If, n  fluctuation  Under  cocaine  anaesthesia  the  shoulder  was  incised  for 
:rpnrpse  of  "ning  material  for  microscopic  and  bacteriologic  examination. 
CuCrrLained  sterile,  smears  showed  the  presence  of  only  a  sma  u  er 
of  nolvmorohonuclear  leucocytes,  and  large  numbers  of  epithelial  like  celi> 
Sect^ns   o      he  excised   tissue   showed   typical    carcinomatous   growth    identical 

•m  that  of  the  original  tumor.  Several  recurrent  masses  along  the  upper 
:  rtion  of  tieeck  wound  had,  during  this  period,  undergone  softening  and 
atrCu-  I  le  main  wound  remained  clean  and  free  from  recurrence,  the  edge, 
TT.LjeL  centimeter  and  a  half  toward  the  center  by  a  growth  of  apparently 
hLltt  e^  e  i  1  and  a  large  carcinomatous  mass  left  behind  the  clavicle  became 
markedlT  discolored  and  shrank  perceptibly  in  size.  The  patient  died  four  days 
raterlutp"  showed  a  tumor  mass  in  the  mediastinum  that  had  not  been 
l,ot«l,  and Tcause  of  death  to  have  been  hydropericardium,  right  hydrothorax, 

'"crsr7t*D"8'-NrS405  a„d  »4.7.  These  eases  are  under  t,.atme„t  at 
oresent  In  each  of  them,  large  masses  of  carcinoma,  involving  the  bladder  and 
ureters;  the  rectum,  and  pelvic  fasciae,  were  present  and  only  portions  weie 
removed  for  making  a  A^^ccine. 

Too  short  a  time  lia.  elapsed  to  make  it  possible  to  anticipate  the 
effect  of  the  treatment  upon  the  course  of  the  disease.  In  cases  7  and  8, 
foler,  this  much  can  be  said:  m  each  of  the  cases  the  marked  cachexia 
that  was  present  before  the  treatment  has  entirely  disappeared 

The  disappearance  of  the  cachexia,  which  was  noted  withm  three  days 
after  treatment,  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  remarkable  phenomenon.  Ac- 
corduip-  to  all  theories  hitherto  advanced  in  explanation  ol  timior  ca- 
chexiarthe  injection  of  large  quantities  of  tumor  material  should  have 
increased  rather  than  diminished  the  spnptoms.  ,   ^  .  ^^ 

The  experiments  of  Gorowitz,  together  with  those  of  Fnedberger 
dealing  with  the  nature  of  anaphylaxis,  seem  to  offer  the  most  satisfactory 
basi.  of  explanation  for  the  cachexia  of  malignant  tumor.  Gorowitz 
has  demonstrated  in  cancer  pati«its  a  condition  of  hypersensitiveness 
to  the  cellular  substances  of  tlieir  own  tumors.  This  condition  was 
absent  in  normal  individuals.  We  are  forced  thus  to  conclude  that 
sufficient  quantities  of  tlie  tumor  cell  substances  enter  the  circulation  to 
produce  in  the  body  the  condition  referred  to. 
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Friedberger/  on  the  basis  of  strong  experimental  evidence,  believes 
that  the  injurious  effects  of  the  second  injection,  in  the  condition  of 
anaphylaxis,  are  due  to  the  entrance  into  the  sensitized  cells  of  the 
previously  treated  animal's  body,  of  its  own  complement.  This  entrance 
of  complement  follows  the  union  of  the  antigen,  introduced  at  the  second 
injection,  with  the  specific  antibodies  which  are  present  in  the  sensitized 
cells. 

The  mechanism,  therefore,  of  production  of  the  tumor  cachexia,  ac- 
cording to  the  experimental  data  at  our  disposal,  would  be,  first,  the 
establishment  of  a  condition  of  hypersensitiveness  to  the  epithelial  sub- 
stances of  carcinomata  due  to  the  absorption  of  these  materials  in  small 
quantities;  secondly,  the  continual  entrance  of  complement  into  the 
sensitized  cells  as  a  result  of  the  constant  absorption  of  tumor  material. 

According  to  this  conception,  the  disappearance  of  the  cachexia  fol- 
lowing the  injection  of  large  quantities  of  tumor  substance  is  to  be 
looked  upon  as  corresponding  with  the  condition  known  as  the  state  of 
antianaphylaxis. 

The  introduction  of  the  large  doses  of  tumor  material  results  in  the 
formation  of  an  excess  of  antibodies  which  are  then  thrown  out  into 
the  circulation.  The  absorption  of  these  antibodies  by  the  tumor  cells 
transfers  the  scene  of  injurious  complement  activity  from  the  normal 
cells  to  the  malignant  ones. 

As  already  implied,  the  assumption  of  von  Dungern  that  the  im- 
munity against  malignant  growths  is  due  to  a  local  reaction  of  h}^er- 
sensitiveness,  does  not  seem  satisfactorily  to  explain  the  results  obtained 
by  us  in  the  foregoing  experiments.  These,  we  believe,  may  be  best 
explained  by  assuming  the  formation  of  antibodies  in  excess,  their  trans- 
portation to  the  malignant  cells  by  the  serum  and  the  resulting  destructive 
action  upon  these  cells  of  the  patient's  own  "complement." 

If  this  is  true,  the  rational  treatment  of  those  cases  in  which  large 
tumor  masses  have  to  be  left  in  the  body  would  be  the  successive  injec- 
tion at  intervals  of  two  weeks  (at  the  end  of  which  time  the  available 
antibodies  will  have  been  used  up)  of  large  quantities  (5  to  10  grams) 
of  tumor  material.  Tlio  ideal  method  of  preserving  the  tissues  for  tliis 
purpose  is  by  freezing. 

In  only  one  of  the  cases  of  carcinoma  in  tlie  region  of  the  neck  in 
group  IV  was  the  carotid  artery  ligated,  case  No.  8326.  At  autopsy 
thirty-nine  days  after  operation  the  carotid  in  tliis  case  was  found  to 
be  patent. 

Only  one  case  of  malignant  growth  other  than  carcinoma  has  come 
to  treatment,  a  very  advanced  case  of  Hodgkin's  disease.  This  case  was 
apparently  uninfluenced  by  treatment. 

■  /i«rl,y.  f,  l,y,wunitatsf.  OHg.   (1909)   I,  2,  208  Ihid   (1909),  3,  581,  692. 
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Our  thanks  are  due  Dr.  John  K.  McDill,  Professor  oi'  Surgery,  Philip- 
pine Medical  School,  Avho  has  placed  at  our  disposal  all  cases  of  malignant 
disease  admitted  to  his  clinic  since  we  began  this  work. 

SUMMARY   AND    CONCLUSION. 

1.  The  protoplasmic  substances  of  malignant  epithelial  tumors  in 
human  beings  can  be  injected  subcutaneously  in  large  quantities  without 
injurious  results. 

2.  In  three  cases  affected  with  carcinoma,  such  injections  have  been 
followed  by  the  softening  and  disappearance  of  tumor  masses  mea.suring 
in  diameter  from  2  to  4  centimeters. 

In  a  fourth  case,  a  rapidly  growing  lump  appeared  near  the  site  of 
the  excised  cancer  two  days  after  treatment.  Several  days  later,  when 
the  lump  had  reached  a  diameter  of  4  centimeters,  the  growth  ceased 
and  subsequent  microscopic  examination  showed  it  to  be  a  firmly  en- 
capsulated mass  of  dying  epithelial-like  cells. 

Three  other  surgically  absolutely  inoperable  cases,  in  two  of  which 
visible  amounts  of  cancer  tissue  were  left  unexcised,  have  remained  until 
now,  i.  e.,  for  from  five  weeks  to  six  months,  free  from  recurrence  of 
the  disease. 

Seven  other  cases  have  remained  free  from  a  return  of  the  disease 
for  from  one  to  seven  months.  Two  of  these  were  designated  as  ''curable 
by  operation ;"  three  were  designated  as  "probably  curable  by  operation  f 
and  two  were  designated  as  "of  doubtful  curability  by  operation." 

In  only  one  case  has  the  disease  returned  after  treatment.  In  this 
case  the  material  used  for  vaccination  was  rendered  inert  by  too  vigorous 
disinfection. 

Hitherto  no  case  of  sarcoma  has  come  to  treatment;  however,  in 
view  of  the  failure  of  the  procedure  to  affect  the  course  of  Hodgkin's 
disease,  the  outlook  for  sarcoma  is  not  promising. 

3.  Tumor  cachexia  is  not  increased  by  the  rapid  absorption  of  large 
quantities  of  tumor  tissue;  on  the  contrary,  large  injections  of  tumor 
material  seem  to  cause  the  disappearance  of  the  cachexia. 

While  this  paper  was  in  press  further  experiments  seem  to  indicate ; 

( 1 )  That  the  efficacy  of  the  treatment  is  indirectly  proportional  to  the  amount 
of  malignant  tissue  left  in  the  body,  and,  within  certain  limits,  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  amount  of  tumor-cell  substances  injected  and  to  the  number  of  such 
injections  made. 

(2)  That  a  carcinoma  in  one  individual  can  be  successfully  treated  with 
injections  of  material  from  a  carcinoma  of  the  same  kind  taken  from  another 
individual. 

(3)  That  one-half  per  cent  of  carbolic  acid  does  not  destroy  the  "vaccine" 
within  thirty-six  hours  if  the  latter  is  kept  at  a  temperature  of  7°  centigrade. 
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Note. — No  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  preliminary  article  to  consider  the 
results  of  all  of  the  experimental  work  performed  on  animals  with  transplanted 
tumors,  notably  among  Avhich  may  be  mentioned  those  obtained  by  Gay,  Journ. 
Med.  Research  (1909),  20,  175,  Boston  Med.  Surg.  Journ.  (1909),  161,  207.  All 
of  the  work  will  be  referred  to  in  the  more  complete  paper  to  be  published  later 
in  this  Journal. 

Co-EDITOR. 


THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  LEPROSY  BACILLUS. 


By  Moses  T.  Clegg. 
(From   ihc  Biological   lAihorato-ry,  Bureau   of  Science,   Manila,   P.   I.) 


At  the  Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Philippine  Islands  Medical  As- 
sociation which  was  held  at  Manila,  February  11,  1909,  I  made  a  prelim- 
inary report  ^  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  Bacillus  lepra'.  In  this  report 
I  stated  that  I  had  succeeded  in  cultivating,  from  the  spleen  and  skin 
nodules  of  typical  cases  of  leprosy,  an  acid-fast  bacillus  which  grew  upon 
agar  in  symbiosis  with  amoibiw  The  amoebae  had  been  obtained  from  a 
dysenteric  stool  and  were  cultivated  with  the  cholera  vibrio. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  publication,  the  acid-fast  organism  had  been 
obtained  in  symbiosis  with  amrebic  from  the  spleen  in  two  cases  and 
from  skin  nodules  in  three  other  cases  of  leprosy,  but  had  not  been 
isolated  in  pure  culture.  Since  then  similar  cultures  have  been  obtained 
from  leprous  tissue  in  three  additional  cases  and  from  two  of  these  the 
acid-fast  organism  has  Imally  been  isolated  in  pure  culture. 

In  continuing  the  work  of  cultivation  I  have  used  the  same  technique 
described  in  the  preliminary  report,  always  making  the  original  inocula- 
tions from  the  leprous  tissues  u})on  cultures  of  aimeha;  witli  the  cholera 

vibrio. 

Among  the  sources  of  expei-imental  cjTor  whicli  wei-e  mentioned  in 
the  previous  communication  was  the  possibility  that  the  acid-fast  organism 
had  been  growing  originally  with  the  amwba?  in  the  human  colon.  In 
order  to  rule  out  this  possible  source  of  error  ama'b;\}  obtained  from  a 
different  source  than  those  used  in  the  first  experiments,  namely,  from 
the  tap  water,  have  been  cultivated  with  the  cholera  vibrio  and  these 
cultures  used  for  the  original  inoculations  with  leprous  material. 

No  acid-fast  bacteria  have  been  found  in  the  cultures  of  the  water 
amreba^  excepting  after  inoculation  with  material  from  a  case  of  leprosy, 
so  that  the  source  of  cri-or  under  discussion  can  be  excluded.  Further- 
more, since  the  cultivation  of  tlie  acid-fast  organisms  has  been  successful 
with  amoebse  obtained  from  a  case  of  dysentery  as  well  as  those  from 
tap  water,  it  is  not  probable  that  any  importance  attaches  to  the  strain 
of  auKeba  used.     It  is  important,  however,  for  the  successful  cultivation 
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of  the  acid-fast  organism  to  have  a  good  growth  of  amrebse  for  the  original 
inoculations. 

In  the  cultivation  of  amoebae  the  following  medium,  as  described  by 
Musgrave  and  Clegg,^  was  used: 

Agai-  20. 

Sodium  chloride  3.O 

Extract  of  beef  3.O 

Water  ]^000. 

This  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  ordinary  nutrient  agar,  the 
finished  product  being  made  1  per  cent  alkaline  to  phenolphthalein. 

The  medium  is  placed  in  tubes  and  sterilized.  Before  inoculating 
with  the  material  containing  the  amoebae  the  medium  is  melted  and 
poured  into  sterile  Petri  dishes  and  allowed  to  harden.  The  material  con- 
taining the  amoebae  is  then  streaked  over  the  surface  of  the  plate.  In 
cultivating  amoebae  from  water  and  other  external  sources,  100  to  500  cubic 
centimeters  of  water,  or  the  same  amount  of  an  aqueous  solution  or  sus- 
pension of  other  substances  is  collected  in  sterile  flasks  to  which  is  added  1 
cubic  centimeter  of  alkaline  bouillon  for  every  100  cubic  centimeters  of 
the  sample.  The  flask  is  then  set  aside  for  from  twenty-four  to  forty- 
eight  hours,  when  an  examination  will  usually  show  the  presence  of 
amoeba?  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  A  loop  of  this  culture  is  then 
streaked  over  the  plates  already  referred  to.  The  plates  are  then  kept 
at  a  temperature  not  to  exceed  37°  C.  The  temperature  used  for  in- 
cubation must  be  regulated  according  to  the  growth  of  the  symbiotic 
bacteria;  if  the  latter  are  found  to  grow  so  profusely  at  a  given  degree 
as  to  interfere  with  the  development  of  the  amoebae,  then  a  lower  tem- 
perature must  be  used.  After  incubating  twenty-four  to  forty-eight 
hours  the  amoebae  may  be  detected  by  examining  the  plates  under  the 
low  power  of  the  microscope.  After  two  or  three  days'  growth  of  the 
amcebae  upon  agar,  transplants  are  made  to  fresh  plates  of  the  same 
medium.  When  a  suitable  growth  of  the  amoebse  and  a  mixed  culture 
of  bacteria  has  been  procured,  the  next  step  necessary  is  the  isolation  of 
the  amceba  with  one  kind  of  bacteria.  This  may  be  accomplished  in 
the  following  manner:  The  sterile  medium  for  cultivating  amcebae  is 
melted  and  poured  into  sterile  Petri  dishes  and  allowed  to  harden. 
With  a  platinum  loop  several  rings  of  a  pure  culture  of  the  organisms 
with  which  it  is  desired  to  grow  the  amoeba  are  made  on  the  surface  of 
the  hardened  agar,  and  a  small  smear  inoculation  of  the  mixed  culture  of 
the  amceba  is  placed  on  the  middle  of  the  smaller  or  central  bacterial 
ring.  If  the  usual  precautions  have  been  taken,  most  amoebEe,  as  they 
multiply,  will  generally  spread  rapidly  over  the  plate  and,  in  passing 
through  the  bacterial  rings,  will  lose  to  a  certain  extent  the  bacteria  with 
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which  they  started  and  take  up  those  forming  the  rings.  In  from  twenty- 
four  to  forty-eight  hours  the  amoebge  will  have  passed  to  the  outer  ring 
and  from  this  location  they  may  be  taken  for  transplantation  to 
fresh  ringed  plates  with  a  medium  suitable  for  their  growth,  the  same 
procedure  being  repeated  until  by  plating  it  is  shown  that  the  amoeba  is 
growing  only  with  the  bacterium  desired.  In  continuing  the  work  on  the 
cultivation  of  the  leprosy  bacillus,  as  has  been  mentioned,  an  amceba  was 
used  Avhich  had  been  isolated  from  the  city  water  supply  and  was  growing 
in  symbiosis  with  the  cholera  -sdbrio. 

The  mixed  culture  of  the  amoeba  and  the  cholera  vibrio  was  inoculated 
on  slant  tubes  of  plain  sterile  agar-agar  without  the  beef  extract,  but 
containing  the  same  amount  of  sodium  chloride  and  having  the  same 
reaction  as  the  amoeba  medium  previously  described— and  after  twenty- 
four  hours'  gi-owth  of  the  mixed  culture  on  this  medium,  material  con- 
taining leprosy  bacilli  was  added;  at  the  same  time  control  inoculations 
of  the  leprous  material  were  made  upon  the  same  medium  without  the 
amceba  and  the  cholera  vibrio.  The  tubes  were  incubated  for  one  week 
at  37°,  at  the  end  of  which  period  examination  showed  an  increase  in 
numbers  and  change  in  morphology  of  the  acid-fast  bacilli  in  three  of 
the  amoeba  cultures,  whereas  on  the  plain  agar  these  bacilli  had  changed 
neither  in  number  nor  in  morphology. 

After  having  been  transplanted  once  a  week  upon  amoeba-cholera  cul- 
tures for  six  weeks  in  one  case  and  three  months  in  another,  the  acid- 
fast  organisms  were  obtained  in  pure  culture  by  heating;  in  this  manner 
the  cholera  vibrios  and  amoebfe  were  killed  by  a  temperature  of  60°  C.  for 
half  an  hour,  while  the  acid-fast  bacilli  survived  and  grew  readily  alone, 
when  transplanted. 

The  acid-fast  organism  was  obtained  from  the  two  following  cases: 

Case  F.—A  well-marked  case  of  tubercular  leprosy.  The  autopsy  was  per- 
formed three  hours  after  death.  The  lungs  showed  the  presence  of  tubercular 
cavities  and  extensive  adhesions  to  the  chest  wall.  No  lesions  of  tuberculosis 
were  found  in  the  other  organs.  The  spleen  was  removed  under  aseptic  conditions 
by  the  following  method:  A  flap  of  the  skin  on  the  left  side  covering  an  area 
extending  from  the  median  line  to  the  vertebral  column  and  from  the  axilla  to 
the  crest  of  the  ilium  was  removed.  Alcohol  was  then  poured  over  the  muscular 
layer  and  burned,  after  which  the  peritoneal  cavity  was  opened  with  sterilized 
instruments  and  the  spleen  removed  and  placed  in  a  sterile  vessel.  Cultures  were 
then  made  in  the  usual  way,  after  first  burning  the  capsule  of  the  spleen  and 
puncturing  it  with   a   sterile  knife. 

Ten  tubes,  each  containing  a  24-hour  growth  of  amojb^e  and  the 
cholera  vibrio,  were  inoculated  with  the  splenic  pulp  as  were  also  ten 
control  tubes  containing  sterile  agar.  All  the  tubes  were  placed  in  the 
incubator  and  kept  at  a  temperature  of  37°  C.  for  seven  days.  At  the 
end  of  this  period  smears  from  the  tubes  containing  the  mixed  culture 
of  amoeba  and  cholera  vibrio  showed,  when  stained  by  the  Ziehl-Neelson 
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method,  a  change  in  tlie  morphology  and  a  multiplication  ot  the  leprosy 
bacilli,  while  smears  made  from  the  control  tubes  stained  in  a  similar 
manner  showed  no  evidence  of  a  multiplicaticju  of  the  bacilli  inoculated 
and  no  noticeable  changes  in  morphology.  Transplants  of  the  mixed 
cultures  of  amoeba,  cholera  and  leprosy  Ijacilli  were  made  to  fresh  agar 
tubes  and  incubated  at  the  same  tempt-rature.  Smears  from  these  tubes 
made  three  days  later  and  stained  as  l)efore  showed  a  great  increase  in 
number  of  the  acid-fast  l)acilli  and  also  a  change  in  their  morphology 
from  the  long,  slender  liacilli  found  in  smeai's  from  leprous  lesions  to 
short  plump  rods  and  occasionally  coccus  forms.  This  deviation  in  mor- 
phology is  not  constant,  however,  on  continued  cultivation ;  some  cultures 
have  resumed  a  more  typical  morphology,  as  is  shown  in  the  illustrations. 
(Plate  I,  fig.  1.)  Transplants  of  the  mi.xed  cultures  were  then  made 
once  a  week  for  three  months.  After  having  been  on  the  artificial 
medium  for  this  length  of  time,  the  cultures  were  i)laced  at  a  temperature 
of  60°  C".  for  thirty  minutes.  This  temperature  was  sullicient  to  kill 
the  amffibae  and  the  cholera  vibrios,  but  not  the  acid-fast  bacilli.  Trans- 
plants were  nuide  from  the  heated  cultures  to  fresh  tubes  containing 
ama'bse  and  cholera  vibrios  and  also  to  tubes  containing  plain,  sterile 
agar.  After  three  days'  incubation,  smears  from  the  tubes  containing 
the  amcebae  and  cholera  vibrios  showed  a  development  of  the  acid-fast 
bacilli,  and  at  the  end  of  six  days  small,  brownish  colonies  with  regular 
margins  aj)i)eared  on  the  surface  of  the  tubes  containing  plain  agar  only. 
Smear  preparations  made  from  these  colonies  and  stained  by  the  Ziehl- 
Neelson  method  showed  microscopically  an  acid-fast  bacillus,  the  cultural 
characteristics  of  which  will  be  described  in  another  part  of  this  papei'. 
Case  G. — This  was  a  well-marked  case  of  tubercular  leprosy.  The  autopsy  was 
performed  two  hours  after  death.  A  small  nodule  was  present  in  the  ape.v  of 
the  left  lung  wliich  might  have  been  of  tul)ercular  origin;  there  were  no  evidences 
of  gross  tubercular  lesions  in  the  other  organs.  The  spleen  was  removed  in  the 
same  manner  as  described  in  Case  "F.  Smear  preparations  from  the  spleen  stained 
by  the  Ziehl-Xeelson  method  showed  very  few  leprosy  bacilli.  Cultures  were 
made  on  media  c(mtaining  ama;ba»  and  cholera  vibrios  and  on  plain  sterile  agar. 
Iiecau.se  of  the  small  number  of  lepro.sy  bacilli  present  in  the  spleen,  a  large  nodule 
situated  in  tlie  tliigh  and  containing  large  numbers  of  the  organism  was  also 
selected  for  use  in  making  the  inoculations  jiinl  wms  excised.  In  making  (ln' 
cultures  tlie  surface  of  the  nodule  was  firsi  liuriied  wilii  a  Imt  >patiila  and  an 
opening  made  with   a   sterilized   scalpel. 

Tin  tubes  conlaiiiing  aiiiii'li:e  and  cliKliTa  \ilirios  were  iiiociilalcil  with 
material  taken  frftm  the  center  of  the  nodule,  as  were  also  ten  tubes 
containing  plain  agar.  All  these  cultures,  together  with  several  tubes 
containing  amo'ba^  and  cholera  vibrios,  but  not  innciilaifil  with  leprosy 
material,  were  placed  in  the  iiuMibator  at  a  temperaturi'  of  '.Vi°  ('.  .M 
the  end  of  six  days  smear  pre])aratinns  from  two  of  the  tubes  containing 
ama^bir,  cholera  vibrios  and  material  from  tbf  noduio  sliowcd  a  change 
in    morphology    and    an    evidt-nt    inultiplieation    of    flu-    leprosy    bacilli. 
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All  other  tubes,  inchiding  those  made  from  the  spleen,  were  unchanged 
and  remained  so.  Transplants  were  made  from  the  two  tubes  showing 
a  growth  of  the  leprosy  bacillus  with  the  amccba  and  the  cholera  vibrio, 
to  fresh  agar  tubes  and  kept  at  the  same  temperature.  Smear  prepara- 
tions made  at  the  end  of  the  third  day  showed  a  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  the  acid-fast  bacilli  and  the  same  change  of  morphology  as 
was  observed  in  the  previous  case.  Negative  results  were  obtained  in. 
transplants  from  both  sets  of  control  tubes,  namely,  from  those  containing 
amoeba}  and  cholera  vibrios,  but  no  leprosy  material,  and  from  those 
containing  plain  agar  inoculated  with  material  from  the  nodule.  The 
tubes  which  contained  amoebae  and  cholera  vibrios  and  which  were  in- 
oculated with  the  splenic  material  were  also  negative.  Weekly  trans- 
plants were  then  made  from  the  two  tubes  showing  a  growth  of  the 
acid-fast  bacillus  Avith  the  mixed  culture  of  amoeba  and  cholera.  After 
having  been  growing  in  ibis  mixed  symbiosis  for  six  weeks,  these,  cul- 
tures were  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  60°  C.  for  thirty  minutes, 
and  as  in  the  previous  case,  the  acid-fast  organ isni^  were  obtained  in  pure 
culture. 

Case  H. — A  mixed  type  of  leprosy.  The  autopsy  was  performed  three  hours 
three  hours  after  death.  The  lungs  showed  tubercular  lesions,  but  there  was  no 
evidence  of  tuberculosis  in  the  other  organs. 

The  spleen  was  removed  by  the  method  described  in  Case  F  and  cultures  were 
made  in  a  similar  manner.  Smear  preparations  made  from  this  spleen  showed 
a  small  number  of  leprosy  bacilli  present.  After  throe  weeks'  incubation  smear 
preparations  from  the  cultures  showed  no  change  in  the  morphology  of  the 
leprosy  bacilli   inoculated  and  no  evidence  of  growth. 

Case  I. — A  well-advanced  case  of  tubercular  leprosy.  The  autopsy  was  per- 
formed twenty-four  hours  after  death.  The  lungs  showed  the  presence  of  tuber- 
cular lesions;  there  Avas  no  evidence  of  other  tuberculous  lesions  in  the  body. 
The  spleen  was  removed  aseptically  and  cultures  were  made  on  media  containing 
amoeba;  and  cholera  vibrios  and  also  on  media  composed  of  plain  sterile  agar. 
After  six  days'  incubation  a  slight  growtli  was  observed  in  one  of  the  tubes 
containing  the  amoebae  and  cholera  vibrios.  No  development  occurred,  however, 
in  traiisplants  from  this  tube. 

CULTURAL    CHARACTERISTICS. 

The  separation  of  the  icid-fast  bacilli  from  the  amoebae  and  cholera 
vibrios  was  accomplished,  as  already  indicated,  in  a  very  simple  manner; 
viz,  by  killing  the  two  latter  organisms  by  subjecting  the  mixed  cultures 
for  half  an  hour  to  a  temperature  of  60°  C.  At  this  temperature  the 
acid-fast  bacteria  are  not  killed  in  the  first  half  hour. 

From  these  heated  cultures  transplants  were  made  upon  amoeba-cholera 
cuHures  and  upon  plain  agar  slants  without  the  amoeba.  In  both  cases 
a  growth  of  the  acid-fast  organisms  took  place. 

Cultures  were  made  from  these  original  pure  colonies  upon  ordinary 
nutrient    agar,   plain   agar,    potato,    alkaliiu>    litmus-milk,    glucose-agar, 
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glyccriiie-agar,  Loeffler's  blood  serum,  lactose-agar,  Dorsett's  egg  medium, 
glucose-bouillon  and  glycerine-bouillon.  The  optimum  temperature  for 
growth  >\'as  37°  C;  growth  will  take  place  at  a  lower  temperature,  but 
more  slowly. 

Surface  colonies  on  nutrient  agar. — These  colonies  when  they  first 
become  visible  are  raised  and  possess  smooth  edges.  They  measure 
about  1  millimeter  in  diameter,  are  compact  in  appearance  and.  under 
the  low  power  of  the  microscope,  show  a  bi'ownish  pigment  which  is 
more  plentiful  in  the  center  of  the  colony  than  at  the  periphery. 

Xutrient  agar  stroke. — A  slightly  raised,  moist  growth  appears  after 
three  days,  producing  a  brownish-yellow  pigment. 

Plain  agar  stroke. — Growth  appears  after  three  days  as  slightly  raised, 
discrete  colonies,  which  later  become  confluent  and  moist,  producing  a 
bright  orange  pigment. 

Potato. — After  three  days  a  raised,  moist,  creamy  growth  appears,  pro- 
ducing a  bright  orange  pigment.     No  change  in  the  medium  occurs. 

Allcaline  litmus-milk. — Growth  occurs  on  the  surface  of  the  medium 
as  a  yellow  membrane.  The  milk  gradually  loses  its  color,  but  does  not 
become  acid.     A  sediment  is  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube. 

Glucose-ago/r  stroke. — An  abundant  growtb  appears  on  the  tliird  day 
as  a  raised  smooth  moist  surface  with  a  bright  orange  pigment.  The 
growth  can  bo  lifted  in  heaps  on  a  ])latinum  loop  and  may  be  readily 
suspended  in  an  a(jiioous  s(jlution. 

Glycerine-agar  .stroke. — Growth  is  similar  to  that  on  glucose  agar. 
It  may  develop  fiom  a  single  stroke  to  such  an  extent  that  the  entire 
surface  of  the  medium  is  covered,  giving  the  appearance  of  a  heaped-up 
cieaiiiy  .'luitstance.     The  growth  is  not  adhei'ent  to  the  medium. 

Jjorfjler's  blood  serum. — Gi'owth  is  slower  on  this  medium.  It  is 
sligbtly  raised  and  moist,  and  wvy  little  pigment  is  produced.  Lifpie- 
faction  begins  in  ten  days  and  is  cojnplete  in  twenty  days. 

(rtucose  slab. — A'ery  little  growth  occurs  along  the  needle  tract.  It  is 
|>u>ruse  on  the  surface  of  tlic  JiHMJiuni. 

Lactose  stab. — Growth  is  similar  to  thai  in  glucose  stab.  Xo  change 
in  tbe  reaction  of  the  medium  ociurs. 

Dorsett's  egg  medium. — Growth  is  profuse  on  this  medium  after  three 
days.     The  ap])earance  is  similai'  to  that  on  glycerine  agar. 

(rlucose-bouillon. — Growth  a])pears  as  snuill  ]>atcbes  on  the  surface  of 
llie  medium.  These  later  coalesce  and  form  a  wiinkled  nicmlnane.  .\ 
sediment  gradually  forms  at  the  l)ottom  of  tlu'  tube.  'J'he  medium 
remains  clear. 

Gh/cerine-bouillou. — Gi-owtb   is  similai-  to  iluit    in  glucose  bouillon. 

Fermentation  tubes  showed  no  production  of  gas.  noi-  w<'re  acids 
formed  in  dextrose  and  lactose  bouillon. 

nrslshinir  hi  hml.  —  Suspensions  of  tlu'  enltures  in  salt  solution  were 
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not  killed  when  exposed  tq  a  temperature  of  60"  C.  for  thirty  minutes. 
They  were  killed  when  exposed  to  the  same  temperature  for  sixty 
minutes. 

The  microorganism  isolated  from  the  nodule  in  the  thigh  of  (.'ase  G 
is  identical  in  its  cultural  characteristics  with  tlial  isolated  I'rom  the 
spleen  in  Case  F. 

BACILLUS    FROM    CARE    F. 

Morphology. — The  length  of  the  organisms  varies  from  1  to  5  microns. 
Stained  with  the  method  of  Ziehl-Xeelson,  the  shortest  forms  are  colored 
uniformly  throughout,  as  are  also  many  of  the  long  ones.  In  many 
instances,  however,  certain  portions  of  the  hody  of  the  bacteria  are 
more  deeply  stained  than  the  remaining  ones.  Sometimes,  especially 
in  the  younger  cultures,  the  center  of  the  organism  stains  more  deeply 
than  do  the  poles,  which  ma}-  be  only  very  faintly  colored.  Other 
individuals  present  a  beaded  appearance  due  to  the  alternate  arrange- 
ment throughout  the  body  of  deeply  and  lightly  stained  areas.  Finally, 
a  few  forms  were  found  in  which  the  deeply  stained  portions  were 
situated  in  the  poles. 

Various  shapes  have  been  seen.  Some  of  the  very  smalle^'^t  a})proach 
the  form  of  a  coccus.  The  majority  of  the  young  bacteria  are  straight 
or  slighth-  curved  rods.  Long,  slim  forms  are  also  encountered.  Xo 
true  branching  was  observed  and   spore   formation  was   absent. 

Tlie  character  of  the  liiorphology  is  influenced  considerably  by  the 
nature  of  the  medium  upon  Avhich  the  organism  is  cultivated.  The 
bacillus  is  nonmotile. 

Staining  reactions. — Smear  preparations  from  cultures  of  all  ages  of 
the  microorganism  stain  very  faintly  with  the  ordinary  alkaline  stains. 
Preparations  made  from  young  cultures  Avhen  stained  with  hot  carbol- 
fuchsin  do  not  lose  the  stain  when  treated  with  Gabbet's  solution.  They 
also  retain  it  after  being  washed  continuously  for  three  minutes  in 
absolute  alcohol.  When  treated  for  two  minutes  with  a  5  per  cent 
solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  alcohol,  a  large  number  lose  the  fuchsin 
stain;  there  are  others,  however,  Avhich  ni-e  not  affected  by  this  decoloriz- 
ing agent. 

Older  cultures  are  more  susceptible  to  the  acid-alcohol  decolorizing 
agents.  Preparations  from  a  three  month's  old  culture  stained  with  the 
carbol  fuchsin  solution  were  readily  decolorized  when  treated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  alcohol,  while  smears  from  the  same  culture  similarly 
stained  and  treated  with  Gabbet's  solution  oi'  with  absolute  alcohol 
retained  their  color. 

The  bacilli  in  smear  pre|)aratious,  fi-oni  lesions  in  guinea  pigs,  are 
acid  fast  when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid-alcohol  solution.  Prepara- 
tions from  cultures  of  all  ages  were  Gram  positive  in  portions.     By  this 
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method  of  staining  tlie  central  portions  of  the  bacilli  retain  the  stain  to 
a  greater  degree  than  do  the  poles. 

A  resume  of  the  successful  cultures  including  those  reported  in  the 
preliminary  paper  follows : 

Bacillus  A. — An  acid- fast  l)acillus  cultivated  from  the  spleen  of  a 
leper  and  growing  in  symbiosis  with  Amoeba  dysenterire  and  several 
other  varieties  of  bacteria. 

Bacillus  B. — An  acid-fast  bacillus  cultivated  from  the  spleen  of  a 
leper  and  growing  in  symbiosis  with  Amoeba  dysenterice  and  a  number 
of  unidentified  bacteria. 

Bacillus  C. — An  acid-fast  bacillus  cultivated  from  the  nodules  in  the 
oars  of  a  leprous  patient  and  growing  in  symbiosis  with  amoebae  and  a 
miml>er  of  unidentified  bacteria. 

Bacillus  D. — An  acid-fast  bacillus  cultivated  from  the  nodules  in 
the  ears  of  a  leprous  patient  and  growing  in  symbiosis  with  Ama'ba 
dysenteriai  and  a  number  of  unidentified  bacteria. 

Bacillus  E. — An  acid-fast  bacillus  cultivated  from  the  nodules  in 
the  ears  of  leprous  patients  and  growing  in  sympiosis  with  Amo^lia 
(hjtienlcrke  and  a  mixed  variety  of  bacteria. 

Bacillus  F. — An  acid-fast  bacillus  cultivated  from  the  spleen  of  a 
leper  and  growing  in  symbiosis  with  an  amoeba  isolated  from  water,  and 
with  the  cholera  vibrio,  obtained  in  pure  culture  and  transplanted  i-e- 
peatedly  on  various  culture  media. 

Bacillus  0. — An  acid-fast  bacillus  cultivated  fi-om  a  nodule  in  the 
tliigli  of  a  leprous  subject  and  groM'ing  in  symbiosis  with  a  water  ameeba 
and  cIioIpj-m  vibrio  and  in  pure  culture. 

ANIMAL    EXPERIMENTS. 

Monkey  No.  4140  (Cynomulgus  phiUppinensis  Geoif.)  was  inoculated 
subcutaneously  with  a  suspension  of  four  loops  of  a  ten-day  culture  of 
liacillus  A.  Amoiba  dysenterice  and  a  variety  of  unidentified  bacteria. 

The  animal  died  three  months  later  and  the  autopsy  showed  no  ('\i- 
(IcMce  of  leprosy  or  of  tubercular  lesions. 

(xuinea  pig  No.  4484  was  inoculated  in  ilir  |tei'itoneal  cavity  with  <ine 
loop  of  a  ten-day  growth  of  Bacillus  A,  Aniirhn  dyscnlrria'  and  svnil)if)tic 
biixteria.  The  animal  died  five  weeks  later  from  lobar  pneumonia.  Tlie 
autopsy  showed  no  evidence  of  leprosy,  or  tuberculosi-. 

(luinea  pig  No.  4485  was  inoculated  subcutaneously  with  a  suspen- 
sion of  one  loop  of  a  ten-day  culture  of  Bacillus  A.  Amoeba  dyscntrricv 
and  symbiotic  bacteria.  Five  weeks  later  it  was  found  in  a  dying  con- 
dition and  was  chloroformed.  Autopsy  showed  hemorrhagic  areas  located 
on  the  extremities,  cliest  and  abdomen.  Tberc  was  markedly  oxiemalous 
tissue  surrounding  tiic  joints.  The  heart  was  covered  wijii  xtnnll  pe(e- 
chinl    hiernoii'luiges.     All    the    vessels    wore    injected.     Tbe    lungs    were 
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normal  in  consistency  and  no  tubercles  were  present.  All  the  glands 
were  swollen  niul  some,  especially  the  mesenteric  and  inguinal,  were 
haeraorrhagic. 

Cultures  made  from  the  organs  were  negative.      . 

Guinea  pig  No.  448(5  was  inoculated  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  with  a 
suspension  of  one  loop  of  acid-fast  Bacillus  E,  Amoeba  dysenteric  and 
symbiotic  bacteria.  The  animal  died  five  weeks  later.  The  autopsy 
findings  were  similar  to  those  described  in  guinea  pig  No.  4485. 

Guinea  pig  No.  4487  was  inoculated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pre- 
vious animal.  The  animal  died  six  weeks  later  with  similar  lesions. 
There  w^as  no  evidence  oE  tuberculosis.  Cultures  made  from  all  the 
organs  remained  sterile. 

Guinea  pig  No.  4488  was  inoculated  iji  the  peritoneal  cavity  with  a 
suspension  of  one  loop  of  a  ten-day  culture  of  Bacillus  F  in  symbiosis 
with  the  cholera  vibrio.  The  animal  died  one  month  later.  There 
were  severe  lisemorrhages  in  all  the  organs.  There  was  no  evidence  of 
tuberculosis. 

Guinea  pig  No.  4483  was  inoculated  subcutaneously  with  one  loop 
of  a  ten-day  culture  of  Bacillus  F  and  cholera  vibrio.  The  animal  died 
five  weeks  later  with  similar  lesions.  There  was  no  evidence  of  tuber- 
culosis.    Cultures  made  from  all  the  organs  remained  sterile. 

The  foregoing  animal  inoculations,  while  giving  us  little  information 
in  themselves  as  to  the  pathogenicity  of  the  acid-fast  organism,  serve  to 
separate  the  latter  from  the  tubercle  bacillus.  In  none  of  the  injected 
animals  were  lesions  found  that  resembled  those  of  tuberculosis.  The 
following  animal  experiments  were  made  with  one  of  the  pure  cultures 
of  the  acid-fast  bacillus: 

Guinea  pig  No.  4596  Avas  inoculated  subcutaneously  with  one  loop 
of  a  ten-day  pure  cultiu-e  of  Bacillus  F,  suspended  in  1  cubic  centimeter 
of  salt  solution.  After  one  week,  an  indurated  nodular  thickening  ap- 
peared at  the  site  of  inoculation.  This  thickening  and  induration 
gradually  spread  and  in  four  weeks  the  Avhole  abdominal  surface  was 
involved.  Tlic  hair  of  the  skin  surface  corresponding  with  the  lesion 
jnst  described  feU  out,  and  before  the  exitus  the  animal  became  greatly 
emaciated;  it  died  four  weeks  after  the  inoculation.  Autopsy  showed 
a  marked  thickening  of  the  subcutaneous  tissues  of  the  abdominal 
wall,  in  some  parts  measuring  2  millimeters  in  thickness.  Tbei-e 
was  haemorrhagic  infiltration  of  the  muscular  tissue  as  well  as  around 
the  joints  of  the  extremities.  The  abdominal  cavity  contained  no  fluid. 
The  heart  was  slightly  dilated.  The  lungs  appeared  normal.  The 
spleen  was  enlarged  to  twice  its  normal  size  and  was  firm  in  consistency. 
Cut  section  showed  an  increase  of  fibrous  connective  tissue.  The  liver 
was  enlarged  and  congested,  presenting  a  dark,  nearly  black  color.  The 
kidneys  showed  some  cloudy  swelling.     The  stomach  and  intestines  ap- 
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peared  normal.  Cultures  made  from  the'  subcutaneous  lesions  were 
negative.  Smears  made  from  the  lesions  and  stained  by  the  acid-fast 
method  showed  the  presence  of  large  numbei-s  of  acid-fast  l)acilli.  the 
majority  of  which  were  intracellular. 

A  portion  of  the  nodule  Avas  placed  in  Zenker's  fluid,  hardened  in  the 
usual  manner  in  alcohol  and  embedded  in  ])araffine.  The  cut  sections 
(;ut  at  four  microns  thickness  were  stained  by  a  modified  Borrel  method, 
and  also  with  eosin,  followed  by  Unna's  alkaline  methylene  blue. 

The  section  includes  muscular  and  subcutaneous  tissue  and  nerve 
bundles.  The  nerves,  and  for  the  gi'eater  part  the  muscle  fiber,  .show 
no  abnoraialities.  The  usual  fibrous  subcutaneous  tissue  has  been  re- 
placed by  richly  cellular  granulation  tissue,  consisting  almost  exclusively 
of  irregularly  spindle-shaped,  young  connective  tissue  cells.  Xear  the 
cutaneous  border  of  the  section  is  found  an  oval-shaped,  well-defined 
area  consisting  chiefly  of  leucocytes  and  necrotic  tissue  debris.  In  the 
rest  of  the  section,  leucocytes  are  present  in  very  small  nunibers.  In 
many  of  the  cells  of  this  tissue  are  found  numerous  short  bacilli,  some 
lying  singly,  but  usually  in  dense  masses  in  the  protoplasm.  These 
l)acilli  are  stained  deeply  with  the  magenta  in  the  Borrel  sections  and 
with  methylene  blue  in  the  cosin-metliylene  blue  preparations.  In  a 
few  places  the  granulation  tissue  has  involved  the  muscle  bundles,  and  in 
this  situation  cells  containing  the  bacteria  are  seen.  Cells  containiTig 
two  or  three  distinct  nuclei  are  found  nnd  in  a  few  sections  tvpical  ijiant 
cells  are  seen  with  marginal  nuclei.  The  blood  vessels  in  the  section 
contain  a  i-clatively  large  numbei-  of  leucocytes. 

The  section  when  stained  with  carbol-fuchsin  showed  the  presence  of 
acid-fast  bacilli  corresponding  in  number  with  those  found  in  the  section 
just  described. 

rruinea-pigs  Xos.  451)7  to  4508  and  I5!>!>  were  inoruhitcd  in  a 
similar  manner  to  Guinea-pig  No.  4596.  All  died  in  tlic  t'ourlh  werk 
with  the  same  symptoms  and  similar  anatomical  changes. 

Cultures  were  made  from  the  organs  of  these  aniinals  on  media  con- 
taining amoeba?  and  the  cholera  vibrio  and  on  various  hihoratorv  media. 
In  one  instance  only  was  the  acid-fast  microiirganism  reclaimed.  The 
growth  in  this  case  occurred  on  the  media  containing  the  amo'ba  and  the 
cholera  vibrio. 

Guinoa-j)igs  Xos.  1(100,  4601,  4(502  and  4003  were  inoculaled  in- 
traperitoneal ly  with  one  loop  of  a  ten-day  culture  of  Jiacillus  F  sus- 
pended in  I  cubic  centimeter  of  salt  solution.  All  ihc  animal-  died 
during  the  fourth  week.  The  autopsies  showed  marked  ha-morrhages  in 
the  deep  muscular  tissues.  The  spleen  was  greatly  enlarged  in  all  the 
animals.  There  was  severe  congestion  (d'  the  li\iM-.  There  were  no 
tubercles  present    am!    no   cutaneous  lesions,     ('ultnres    made    from    the 
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oi-fifans  on  media  eontaining  amoeba^  and  cliolom  vil)riof;  and  on  ordinary 
laborator}'  media  were  negative. 

White  rats  Nos.  4603.  4604  and  4005  were  inoculated  subcutaneously 
with  a  suspension  of  Bacillus  F,  lesions  were  produced  on  the  site 
of  inoculation  consisting  of  a  small,  indurated  nodule  which  disap- 
peared after  three  weeks.  Microscopical  preparations  made  from  the 
M-rapings  of  the  nodules  and  stained  l)y  the  Ziehl-Noclson  method 
showed  large  numbers  of  acid-fast  bacilli.  Cultures  made  from  the 
nodules  on  media  containing  auKcbaj  and  cholera  vibi'ios  and  oi'diiiary 
bd)oratory  media  were  negative. 

Twelve  monkeys  were  inoculated  subcutaneously  and  int lapeiiloneally 
with  various  amounts  of  Bacillus  F.  At  the  present  time,  three  months 
hiter,  there  is  no  evidence  of  extei-nal  lesions. 

Upon  failing  to  recover  the  bacillus  from  the  internal  organs  of  these 
experimental  animals,  a  series  of  guinea  })igs  was  inoculaled  subcu- 
taneously with  the  si)lenic  pulp  of  guinea  pigs  Nos.  459?  and  4.")!)<S. 
Altogether  six  animals  were  inoculated.  They  died  three  weeks  later 
with  the  same  symptoms  as  those  inoculated  with  the  cullure  of  the 
microorganisms.  Cultures  from  the  organs  in  these  aniuuds  also  re- 
mained sterile,  and  smear  preparations  examined  microscopieally  showed 
no  acid-fast  bacilli.  The  splenic  pulp  of  these  aninuils  inoculated  sub- 
cutaneouslv  into  a  third  series  produced  identical  lesions  with  fatal 
results.  Cultures  made  from  the  organs  remained  sterile  and  no  acid- 
fast  bacilli  were  found  in  the  smears. 

DISCUSSIOX    OF    RESULTS. 

Attempts  have  been  made  by  me  to  cultivate  the  leprosy  bacillus  from 
the  spleens  of  lepers  and  from  cutaneous  nodules  in  cases  of  leprosy  in 
ten  instances.  In  eight  out  of  the  ten  instances  an  acid-fast  bacillus 
was  observed  to  multiply  in  successive  transplants  of  the  cultures  of 
amoebas  to  which  the  leprosy  material  had  been  added.  Control  ])laies 
of  the  amoeba  cultures  without  the  addition  of  lei)rosy  material  showed 
no  acid-fast  organisms  present.  By  heating  such  an  amoeba-cholera- 
leprosy  culture  a  half  hour  at  60°  C.  and  incubating,  isolated  colonies 
of  the  leprosy  bacillus  were  obtained  which  grew  readily  in  pure  culture 
when  transplanted  to  the  ordinary  laboratory  media  (nutrient  agar, 
bouillon,  coagulated  egg  medium,  etc.). 

Cuinea  pigs  inoculated  subcutaneously  with  the  pure  culture  devel- 
oped in  some  instances  lesions  at  the  site  of  inoculation  which  bear  a 
certain  resemblance  to  the  leprous  lesions  of  man,  both  macroscopically 
and  when  sectioned  and  examined  under  the  microscope.  The  acid- 
fast  organisms  were  found  at  the  site  of  inoculation  and  in  some  in- 
stances also  in  the  spleen.     Tn  one  instance  the  acid-fast  organism   was 
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cultivated  from  a  lesion  in  the  guinea  pig.  Tlie^e  guinea  pigS;  a?  well 
as  others  Avhich  received  intraperitoneal  injections,  invariably  died  during 
tlie  third  or  fourth  week  after  inoculation. 

Inoculations  into  monkeys  have  yielded  as  yet  only  negative  results. 

It  seems  strange,  at  first  thought,  that,  although  the  first  culture  of 
the  leprosy  bacillus  on  artificial  media  is  attended  with  so  much  difficulty, 
it  should  grow  so  readily  in  subsequent  transplants;  but  the  tubeicle 
bacillus  often  acts  in  a  strikingly  similar  manner,  only  one  or  two  tubes 
out  of  twenty  or  thirty  yielding  a  growth  from  tuberculous  tissue, 
whereas  subcultures  from  this  growth  nil  rlcvclop  luxnriantlv  on  various 
media. 

The  majority  of  the  lepers  fium  mIioiu  the  material  for  these  cultures 
was  obtained,  had  tuberculous  lesions  in  their  lungs,  but  the  tissues 
used  for  the  cultures  showed  no  evidence  of  tuberculosis.  The  animal 
inoculations  described  in  the  text  prove  tlial  tlic  acid-fast  oi'ganisni 
cultivated  l)y  me  is  not  the  tubercle  Ijacillus. 

su.\r.\rAi{Y. 

1.  The  lepiosy  l)acillu>  was  jirst  cultivated  from  leprosy  material  in 
symbiosis  with  other  unidentified  bacteria  and  amoebae  and  later  fioni 
otlicr  cases  in  symbiosis  with  anitt'bffi  and  the  cholera  vibrio. 

2.  By  heating  a  symbiotic  culture  of  amoebaa,  cholera  and  leprosy  for 
a  lialf  hour  at  60°  C.  and  incubating,  the  leprosy  bacillus  was  obtained 
in  pure  cultni-o. 

:{.  The  leprosy  bacillus  isolated  in  this  manner  grows  readilv  on  the 
ordinary  laboratoiT  culture  media. 

I.  The  bacillus  is  pathogenic  for  giiiiua  pig^.  subcutaneous  inocula- 
tions having  caused  lesions  which  macroscopically  and  microscnpicallv 
resemble  the  le])rous  lesiou'^  of  human  subjects. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Plate  I. 


Fig.   1.  Leprosy   F.     From   pure   culture   in  glycerine-bouillon. 

2.  Pure  culture  of  Leprosy  F  from  glyeerine-agar. 

3.  AmcEba  with   cholera  vibrio   and   leprosy  bacillus   G.     Second   transplant 

from  primary  culture. 

4.  Amceba   with    cholera   vibrio    and    leprosy    bacillus    C.     Second    transplant 

from  primary  culture. 

5.  Smear  from  eaVly  lesion  in  guinea  pig  following  a  subcutaneous  injection 

of  a  pure  culture  of  leprosy  bacillus  F. 
«.  Smear  from  leprous  n6dule  in  liver  of  human  patient. 
All  of  these  preparations  were  stained  with  carbol-fuchsin  and  decolorized  witli 

Gabbet's  stain. 

Plate  IL 

Fig.  1.  Smear  from  an  early  skin  lesion  of  a  guinea  pig  inoculated  witli  a  leprosy 
culture.  Stained  Avith  carbol-fuchsin  and  decolorized  with  Gabbet's 
stain. 

2.  Amosba  with  cholera  vibrio  and   leprosy   bacillus   C.     Second   transplant 

from  primary  culture. 

3.  Culture    G.     From    pure    culture    of    leprosy    bacilli    on    glycerine-agar. 

Stained  with  carbol-fuchsin  and  decolorized  with  Gabbet's  stain. 

4.  Culture    F.     From    pure    culture    of    leprosy    bacilli    on    glycerine-agar. 

Stained  with  carbol-fuchsin  and  decolorized  with  Gabbet's  stain. 

5.  Culture   F.     From   pure  culture  of   leprosy   bacilli,   in  glycerine-bouillon. 

Stained  with  carbol-fuchsin  and  decolorized  with  Gabbet's  stain. 
G.  Culture   G.     Leprosy   bacilli   with   amoebai   and   cholera   viln-ios.     Stained 
with  carbol-fuchsin  and  decolorized  with  Gabbet's  stain. 

7.  Culture  F.     From  pure  culture  of  leprosy  bacilli  in  glucose-bouillon.     Two 

weeks'  growth. 

8.  Culture  F.     From  pure  culture  of  lep^rosy  bacilli  on  glycerine-agar.     Two 

weeks'  growth. 
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TWO  CASHS  OF  BALANTIDIUM  COLl   INFECTION,  WITH 

AUTOPSY.' 


By   Fkki)  B.  Bowman. 
(From   the  Biological  Labonilory,  Bureau  of  Science,  Manila,  /'.  /. ) 


Infection  with  Balanlidiuin  culi  in  tlie  Thilippine  Islands  is  not  very 
common.  In  the  routine  examination  for  intestinal  parasites  of  faeces 
from  4,000  prisoners  confined  in  Bilibid  Prison  in  ilanihi,  but  three 
individuals  examined,  showed  the  presence  of  this  organism.  It  should 
be  mentioned,  however,  that  many  of  the  specimens  examined,  because 
of  their  age,  were  not  favorable  for  finding  Balantidium  coli. 

Of  300  patients  which  have  passed  through  the  w^ards  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Medical  School,  devoted  to  tropical  medicine,  during  the  past 
year,  but  three  harbored  this  parasite.  One  oL"  these  jjatients  died. 
This  is  one  of  the  cases  to  be  reported  in  this  paijei'.  The  second  left 
the  hospital  before  her  case  could  be  studied  thoroughly,  but  no  other 
organism  w^as  found  in  the  faeces  which  would  account  for  the  severe 
dysenteric  symptoms  which  w^ere  present.  The  third  case,  also  suffering 
with  diarrhcca,  has  just  been  admitted  to  tlie  hosjjital  while  this  article 
is  in  press. 

The  report  of  the  clinical  symptoms  of  the  following  cases  and  their 
pathologic  study  may  throw  some  further  light  on  the  question  of  the 
pathogenicity  of  Balantidium  coli. 

Case  I. — This  case  was  seen  at  autopsy  and  the  sections  of  the 
intestine  studied  by  Doctor  Strong  in  1906. 

The  clinical  history  showed  that  the  patient,  a  inale  Filipino  ])iisoner, 
was  admitted  to  the  Bilibid  Prison  Hospital  complaining  of  palpita- 
tion of  ilie  licart. 

On  ])hysi{'al  examination  the  lieart  sounds  were  clear  but  extremely 
lapid  and  throbbing  in  cliaractei'.     Fever  was  present. 

The  stools  were  diarrhoeal  in  character,  no  mucus  or  blood  being 
present.  ^Iicrosco])ical  examination  showed  large  numljers  of  the  Balan- 
tidium  coli.     After  an  illness  of  one  w^eek,  during  which  the  moderate 

^  Read  at  the  Seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Philippine  Islands  Medical 
Association,  February  13,  1909. 
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diarrhcea  continued,  tlie  patient  died.  The  following  brief  extracts  are 
taken  from  the  protocol : 

Cause  of  death:  Chronic  endocarditis  and  acute  purulent  pericarditis. 
Staphylococcus  aureus  was  isolated  from  the  purulent  exudate.  The 
lungs  show  a  number  of  areas  of  bronclio-pneumonia.  The  intestine 
appears  normal  until  the  caecum  and  colon  are  reached.  Very  numerous 
small  erosions  and  ulcers  may  be  observed  in  the  mucosa  scattered 
tlirouglioLit  almost  the  entire  length  of  the  large  intestine,  but  more 
mai'ked  in  the  region  of  the  caecum  and  ascending  colon.  These  appear 
to  be  of  recent  origin;  none  of  them  measure  more  than  1.0  centimeter 
in  diameter.  Their  situation  seems  to  bear  no  relation  to  the  mesenteric 
attachment.  They  arc  jriore  or  less  irregular  in  outline.  Some  are 
slightly  undermined.  There  is  little  indication  of  acute  inflammatory 
change  about  their  bases  or  margins  which  are  only  slightly  reddened. 
Many  are  merely  erosions  extending  in  depth  scarcely  through  the 
mucosa;  others  apparently  extend  into  the  submucosa. 

Scrapings  from  these  lesions  examined  microscopically  show  the 
presence  of  the  Balantidium  coli  in  large  numbers.  No  other  protozoa 
such  as  amosba'  or  flagellata  were  present. 

The  histological  examination  of  sections  of  these  ulcers  showed  the 
organisms  lying  free  on  the  surfaces  of  the  ulcers  and  invading  the 
adjacent  mucosa  and  muscularis  mucosa,  and  occasionally  reaching  to 
the  submucosa,  where  in  a  few  instances  they  were  observed  within  the 
blood  vessels.  The  parasites  were  sometimes  found  in  the  submucosa  at 
considerable  distances  from  the  ulcerations,  and  spaces  and  sinuses  were 
seen  in  the  tissue  which  had  apparently  been  made  by  the  passage  of 
the  parasites  through  it. 

This  case  is  evidently  worthy  of  report  for  the  reason  that  it  has 
furnished  information  regarding  the  production  of  the  very  early  in- 
te.stinal  lesions  caused  by  this  parasite.  As  Strong  has  ])ointed  out  in 
his  earlier  studies. - 

"Whether  Balantidium  coli  is  capable  of  producing  a  primary  erosion  in  the 
intestine  has  not  heon  conclusively  demonstrated.  However,  if  such  erosion  of 
tlie  mucosa  exists  from  any  cause,  the  parasite  is  certainly  capable  of  continuing 
the  process  and  of  modifying  and  producing  in  connection  with  the  bacteria  whicli 
accompany  it   nupir  or  less  characterislic  ]patli(ilogic  lesions." 

A  study  of  the  sections  I'lom  these  early  ulcerations  gives  undoubted 
proof  of  this  latter  fact  and  from  the  spaces  and  sinuses  left  in  the 
trail  of  this  parasite  in  llie  submucosa,  its  mechanical  injury  to  the 
tissue  may  be  observed. 

This  case  also  conclusively  demonstrates  the  fact  that  the  Balanli- 
ditini  coli  is  not  merely  a  secondary  invader  of  chronic  ulcerations  which 

'  /'111.  I'.  I.  Itur.  Hci.,  Uiolofj.  Lab.   (1904),  No.  26,  1-77. 
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owe  tlieiv  origin  to  other  oi'ganisms,  for  example  to  IuIiitcIo  liMcilli  or  to 
amoeba'. 

The  early  ulcerations  of  the  intestine  are  shown  in  I'late  J. 

Case  II. — Male  Filipino,  who  entered  the  tropical  medical  service 
of  Doctor  Strong  with  the  following  complaint :  Severe  diarrhoea,  fever, 
cough,  general  weakness. 

The  patient  on  admission  was  in  such  a  Meak  condition  that  all 
([uestions  as  to  previous  history,  illness,  habits,  etc.,  were  answered  very 
unsatisfactorily.  The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  author's 
clinical  history :  The  patient  is  very  pale  and  somewhat  emaciated. 
Glands  of  the  groin  somewhat  enlarged,  the  other  superficial  lymphatic 
structures  noraial.  Muscular  power  greatly  diminished.  The  tongue  is 
heavily  furred  and  the  breath  is  foul.  He  has  no  appetite.  TTf^  ex- 
pectorates large  quantities  of  mucus  semifluid  sputum. 

The  ptdse  is  weak,  varying  from  120  to  150  per  minute,  the  tension 
is  very  low.  On  examination  of  the  heart  the  apical  impulse  can  not 
be  seen  or  felt.  The  precordial  area  is  hyperresonant  and  the  heart's 
boundaries  can  not  be  sharply  determined.  On  auseulation  the  heart 
sounds  are  weak  and  distant,  but  clear. 

The  respirations  are  shallow  and  rapid.  Deep  inspiration  causes  pain 
on  both  sides  of  the  chest.  The  thorax  on  both  sides  generally  is 
hyperresonant  and  on  auseulation  a  few  coarse  rales  may  be  heard  at 
Hie  bases  of  both  lungs  posteriorly. 

The  liver  is  not  enlarged  and  the  spleen  can  not  be  palpated.  The 
abdomen  is  tense,  and  pressure,  particularly  over  the  region  of  the 
colon,  causes  severe  pain. 

During  the  time  he  remained  in  the  hospital,  diarrhoea  was  present, 
but  at  no  time  was  it  very  acute;  the  number  of  bowel  movements 
\aried  usually  between  five  and  ten  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  stools, 
however,  were  always  semifluid  and  contained  much  mucus  and  blood. 
The  latter  occasionally  was  passed  in  the  form  of  clots.  The  temperature 
was  usually  normal  in  the  morning,  rising  to  38°  or  39°  C  in  the 
evening. 

Twice  during  the  course  of  his  illness  severe  hgemorrhages  from  the 
bowels  occurred.  Immediately  after  the  second  haemorrhage,  the  patient 
sank  into  a  state  of  collapse,  and  died  shortly  afterwards. 

Laboratory  craminaiions :  A  blood  smear  showed  no  malai-ial  ]>ara- 
sites  and  a  AVidal  test  and  blood  culture  also  proved  negative.  The 
counts  of  the  rod  blood  corpuscles  varied  from  3.500,000  to  2,500,000. 
The  leucocytes  averaged  9,500.  A  difllerential  count  showed  a  moderate 
increase  in  the  mononuclear  elements  and  8  per  cent  of  eosinophiles. 

The  sputum  was  negative  for  tubercle  bacilli  and  for  parasites. 

The  microscopic  examination  of  the  froces  showed  the  presence  of 
the  ova  of  A^caris.  htmbriroidos,  Undnaria  (hioihnalc  and  large  numbers 
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of  the  Balantidium  colt.  These  protozoa  were  especially  numerous  in 
the  flakes  of  mucus  scattered  through  the  specimen. 

The  urine  was  highly  colored  and  of  high  specific  gravity.  It  con- 
tained much  albumen,  hyaline  and  ginnular  casts  and  cylindioids.  No 
pai-asites  were  present. 

Necropsy:  Performed  foui-  houi's  aflei'  death  by  the  author. 

Body  extremoly  oinaciatecl.  subcutaneous  fat  very  scanty.  Rigor  mortis  is 
absent. 

Heart  and  pericardial  cavity:  There  is  a  small  amount  of  clear,  straw-colored 
fluid  present  in  tlie  pericardial  cavity.  Both  serous  layers  are  smooth  and 
glistening. 

The  heart  is  small  and  the  surface  pale  in  color.  Some  fluid  blood  is  present 
in  the  right  ventricle.  On  section,  the  muscle  is  seen  to  be  thin  and  pale  in 
color.     Valves,  and  coronarv'  arteries,  and  aorta,  apparently  normal. 

I.inujs  and  jdrural  cavity:  The  left  lung  is  pale  and  emphysematous  and  is 
adiiir.'iit  to  the  pleura  by  old  fibrous  adhesions  and  can  with  dilTiculty  be  separated 
from  it.  No  nodules  can  be  felt  in  the  lung  substance,  and  on  section  none 
can  be  seen. 

The  right  lung  is  emphysematous  above  and  in  the  lower  lobe  is  somewhat 
congested.  The  pleura?  are  adlierent  and  can  not  be  separated  \nthout  tearing 
the  lung  tissue. 

The  bronchi  contain  considcialilf  mucus:  the  hioncliiai  glands  are  normal  in 
size  and  consistency. 

Abdominal  cavity:  On  opening  the  peritoneal  cavity  the  ai)pearance 
of  the  peritoneum  is  not  glistening  but  is  slightly  dull.  This  appearance 
is  more  marked  in  the  pelvic  portion.  In  the  pelvis,  the  mesentery  is 
<^omewhat  matted  together.     No  nodules  are  seen  on  the  peritoneum. 

There  is  little  omental  fat.  Some  of  the  mesenteric  lymph  gland> 
are  enlarged,  one  or  two  of  them  being  quite  hard,  and  as  large  as  a 
pigeon's  egg;  others  situated  along  the  line  of  the  mesenteric  attachment 
of  tlie  colon  on  cut  section  show  inflammatory  chauge  and  softening. 
The  ap])endix  appears  normal,     in  the  pelvis,  free  fiBces  are  present. 

Ttie  .Hj)lecn  is  slightly  enlarged  .-md  p;ilc.  On  section  the  malpighian  liodics 
are  clearly  visible. 

The  kidneys:  The  capsules  aie  somewhat  adherent.  On  section  the  kidneys 
appear  pale  and  cloudy;  the  striations  are  irregular  and  Aery  imlistinct. 

Liver:  Not  enlarged;  of  a  dark  red  color  and  iiaving  a  glistening  surface.  On 
section  it  appears  normal. 

The  pancreas  appears  normal. 

Intestines:  The  small  intestine  is  practically  norjual  to  within  a  lew 
centimeters  of  the  caecum,  where  definite  ulcers  are  situated  which  have 
an  irrogiilar  shape.  Some  have  tags  of  Tiecrntie  tissue  attached  to  tln' 
liases  and  undermined  edges. 

The  walls  of  the  crocum  are  greatly  thickened  and  are  riddled  with 
ulcerations.  Many  of  these  have  healed,  others  show  evidences  of  a 
\.rv   ;ifiive  proccss.     In  the  fundus  of  tlie  ca3cum  i<  an  ulcer  whieli  has 
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perl'oratetl  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Other  nlcers  are  ioimd  scattered 
throughout  the  colon. 

The  situation  of  the  ulcers  hears  no  definite  relation  to  the  mesenteric 
attaclunent.  They  vai'y  in  sliape,  some  heiug  oval,  others  round,  and 
nearly  all  have  ragged  edges.  The  early  ulcerations  are  clean,  shallow, 
and  not  injected,  while  the  older  ones  are  irregular  in  outline  with  their 
hases  covered  with  mucus  and  necrotic  tissue.  Scrapings  made  from  the 
leases  of  these  ulcers  show  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of  the  Balan- 
iidium  coli.     Xo  amccbffi  or  other  protozoa  are  observed. 

The  rectum  is  injected,  but  free  from  ulceration. 

HISTOLOGICAL    EXAMINATION. 

The  results  of  tlie  histologic  examination  of  sections  of  the  large 
intestine  and  of  the  mesocolic  lymph  glands  only  will  be  described. 

The  parasites  were  foujid  in  all  the  sections  of  the  ulcers  examined, 
being  situated  both  in  the  mucosa  and  submucosa.  The  blood  vesseU 
were  dilated  and  contained  many  parasites.  Large  numbers  of  them 
weie  also  found  in  the  muscular  layers.  Some  of  the  parasites  showed 
division  forms  or  elongation  of  the  nucleus. 

There  appeared  to  be  but  moderate  round-celled  infiltration  in  the 
deeper  layers  of  the  intestine,  except  where  there  were  several  parasites 
grouped  together.  Single  parasites  were  found  in  the  tissues  far  away 
from  the  ulcerations. 

Sections  of  an  enlarged  mesocolic  lymph  gland  removed  from  the 
neighborhood  of  the  mesenteric  attachment  to  the  intestine  showed 
numerous  single  parasites  which  a])peared  scattered  through  the  lymph 
sinuses  of  the  gland  tissue  and  situated  within  the  blood  vessels.  The 
parasites  were  not  found  in  groups  anywhere  in  the  gland. 

Plate  IV  fig.  1  shows  eight  parasites  in  one  field.  The  nuclei  of  some 
of  the  parasites  are  not  visible.  There  are  areas  of  necrosis  in  the 
glandular  tissue.  A  small  area  of  necrosis  is  shown  in  Plate  IV  fig.  3. 
The  parasites  are  not  usually  situated  in  these  areas  of  necrosis,  but 
sometimes  single  parasites  are  found  nearby.  During  life  the  parasites 
are  almost  constantly  in  motion. 

Sections  of  the  intestinal  ulcers  and  of  the  glands,  stained  l)y  the 
Ziehl-lSTeelson  method,  showed  no  tubercles  or  tubercle  bacilli. 

An  examination  of  a  portion  of  a  fresh  gland  crushed  out  on  a 
slide  and  stained  in  the  same  way  was  also  negative  for  tubercle  bacilli. 


SUMMARY. 


Case  I  shows  particiihu-ly  the  earliest  stages  in  the  ulcerative  process 
caused  by  the  Balanlidium  coli.  (See  Plate  I.)  Case  II  demonstrates 
]iarticularly  (see  Plate  II)  the  later  stages  of  ulceration  and  also  that 
this    process    can    proceed   to    the    stage    of   perforation    with    resulting 
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general  peritonitis  and  death."'  This  case,  however,  never  reached  the 
stage  of  advanced  general  peritonitis,  for  at  the  time  of  perforation 
lliere  occurred  a  severe  haemorrhage,  the  patient  losing  a  liter  or  more 
of  blood,  and  this,  with  the  shock  of  the  perforation,  in  his  weakened 
condition  caused  almost  immediate  death. 

In  1904,  Strong*  collected  from  the  literature  all  the  cases  of  Balan- 
lidium  coli  infection  (1:^7  in  number)  reported  up  to  that  tiiin-.  In 
two  of  these  cases  death  occurred  from  general  peritonitis. 

The  presence  of  Balantidium  coli  in  the  mesenteric  lymph  glands  in 
tlie  second  case  reported  in  the  present  paper  is  peculiar  to  this  case 
and  has  not  been  described  before. 

In  Doctor  Strong's  series  none  of  the  cases  showed  abscess  of  the 
liver  and  only  in  one  was  the  parasite  reported  as  present  in  the  sputum 
from  a  case  with  an  indefinite  diagnosis  of  abscess  of  the  lung.  The 
parasites  are  very  frequently  situated  in  the  lymph  spaces  and  in  the 
(»lood  vessels  of  the  submucosa,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  caused 
inflammatory  conditions  elsewhere  in  the  body.  As  has  been  stated, 
some  of  the  mesocolic  lymph  glands  in  the  second  case  showed  areas  of 
inflammatory  change  and  of  necrosis.  On  account  of  the  size  of  the 
Balantidium  coli  wherever  the  parasite  enteis,  the  intestinal  bacteria 
would  also  have  an  opportunity  of  entering  and  of  causing  inflammatorv 
changes.  However,  bacteria  were  not  definitely  discovered  in  sec- 
tions of  these  glands.  In  this  connection  it  is  intei-esting  to  note  that 
Grlaessuer  •"'  in  extracts  of  Balantidium  coli  in  the  fa-ces  was  able  to 
demonstrate  a  very  active  diastase  and  a  fairly  strong  haemolytic  sub- 
stance, although  the  extracts  were  inert  with  respect  to  dilute  albumen, 
peptone  solution  and  to  iibrin. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

T.  The  intestinal  lesions  in  botli  of  these  cases  seem  to  have  been 
rnuscd  by  Balantidium  coli. 

II.  Deatli  may  result  from,  perforation  in  severe  BalaniiiUnm  loli 
ulceration. 

III.  Tlic  presence  of  ibe  pnntsite  is  not  always  limited  to  the  walls  of 
the  intestine.  The  organism  may  invade  the  mesocolic  intoslinal  Ivm- 
phatic  glands. 

'  Botli  specimens  of  the  intestine  from  which  these  illustrations  were  prepared 
are  at  present  in  the  museum  of  the  Biological  Laboratory  of  tliis  Bnrea\i. 
*  I'ub.  r.  I.  Bur.  Sri.,  Biofof/.  Lnh.    (1904),   No.  26,   1-77. 
'- Oentrnlhl.  f.  Unit.  Orif/.    (1009),  47,  .•^ril. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Plate  I.  From    Case    T.     Large   intestine,    Balantidium    coli    infection.     Showing 
early  lesions,  consisting  of  numerous  small  erosions  and  ulcerations 
in  the  mucosa. 
II.  From   Case   II.     Large  intestine,   Balantidium    coli   infection.     Showing 
advanced  ulcerative  lesions. 

III.  Large   intestine.     Fig.   1.  Numerous  parasites   in  the  submucosa.     Fig. 

2.  Two  parasites  in  a  blood  vessel  in  the  submucosa. 

IV.  Lymphatic    gland,    showing    area    of    necrosis.     Fig.    1.    Eight    of    the 

parasites  may  be  seen  distinctly  in  the  photograph.     Fig.  2.  A  single 
parasite  lying  near  an  area  of  necrosis. 
V.  Lymphatic  gland.     Fig.  1.  Single  parasite.     Fig.  2.  Four  parasites  may 
be  observed  lying   in   spaces   in   the   lymphoid   tissue   about   an   area 
of  necrosis. 
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THE  DIFFERENCE  IN  SUSCEPTIBILITY   TO  CATTLE  PLAGUE 
ENCOUNTERED   AMONG  CATTLE   AND  CARABAOS. 


By  E.  H.  RuEDiGER. 

(From^   the  Serum  Section,  Biological  Laboratory,  Bureau  of  Science, 

Manila,    P.   /•) 


Perhaps  the  most  perplexing  problem  the  worker  with  cattle  plague 
meets  is  the  dosage  of  anticattle-plague  serum  necessaiy  for  protective 
aud  curative  purposes. 

Rogers,^  working  in  India,  prepared  anticattle-plague  serum  and  determined 
itb  immunizing  value  on  seven  head  of  plains  cattle  which  had  never  sufTered 
from  cattle  plague.  They  received  10,  10,  15,  15,  20,  25  and  30  cubic  centi- 
meters of  serum,  respectively,  per  300  kilograms  of  weight,  and  1  cubic  centi- 
meter of  virulent  blood.  Three  animals  showed  mild  symptoms  of  plague,  two 
showed  moderate  rise  of  temperature,  and  the  remaining  two  did  not  react  at 
all.  The  reactions  were  entirely  independent  of  the  quantity  of  serum  the 
animals  had  received,  showing  a  dillerence  in  susceptibility. 

In  his  second  test,  Rogers  used  15,  20,  25  and  35  cubic  centimeters  of  serum, 
rtspectively,  per  300  kilograms  of  weight  on  four  animals.  The  first  three 
reacted  well.  Eleven  other  cattle  were  given  20  cubic  centimeters  of  serum  and 
]  cubic  centimeter  of  virulent  blood.  Eight  reacted  moderately  and  throe  did 
not  show  any  reaction. 

Of  the  twenty-two  head  of  plains  cattle  reported  on  by  Rogers,  eight  did  not 
react  to  inoculation  with  1  cubic  centimeter  of  virulent  blood.  From  eight  to 
ten  days  after  the  first  inoculation,  these  eight  animals  received  10  cubic  centi- 
meters of  virulent  blood  each,  and  in  five  of  them  this  inoculation  was  followed 
bv  good  reactions. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  throughout  this  work  Rogers  did  not  use  any  control 
animals,  for  all  or  nearly  all  his  animals  might  have  had  only  a  mild  reaction 
without  any  serum. 

Having  found  wide  variations  in  susceptibility  among  cattle  on  the  plains 
where  catUe  plague  had  been  endemic  and  epidemic  for  many  years,  Rogers  resorted 
to  mountain  cattle  from  districts  that  had  never  been  visited  by  cattle  plague, 
hoping  that  these  would  react  uniformly  to  inoculation. 

Doses  of  10  cubic  centimeters  of  serum  per  300  kilograms  of  weight  were 
worthless  against  1  cubic  centimeter  of  virulent  blood.  Of  eight  animals  so 
inoculated,  seven  died  of  cattle  plague.  On  increasing  the  quantity  of  serum 
to  40  cubic  centimeters,  50  per  cent,  and  with  doses  of  90  cubic  centimeters,  66 
per  cent  of  the  cattle  were  saA'ed. 

^Ztschr.  f.  Eyg.    (1900),   35,  59. 
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Five  animals  were  inoculated  with  0.5  cubic  centimeter  of  virulent  blood  and 
were  given  90  cubic  centimeters  of  serum  per  300  kilograms  of  weight.  Four  of 
them  died  of  cattle  plague  and  one  showed  no  reaction  whatever. 

Stockman  2  inoculated  fifty  head  of  cattle  in  India  with  4  cubic  centimeters 
of  virulent  blood  and  gave  them  serum  varying  in  quantity  from  2  to  10  cubic 
centimeters.  All  lived.  Nine  control  animals  received  4  cubic  centimeters  of 
virulent  blood  and  none  of  these  died. 

Eight  buflfaloes  that  received  4  cubic  centimeters  of  virulent  blood  and  from 
1.8  to  10.2  cubic  centimeters  of  serum,  all  lived.  Four  control  buffaloes  that 
had  been  inoculated  with  4  cubic  centimeters  of  virulent  blood  also  lived. 

Walker  ^  found  that  in  India  the  cattle  on  the  plains  or  lowlands  are  far  more 
resistant  toward  cattle  plague  than  are  the  cattle  on  the  mountains.  Mountain 
cattle  require  eighteen  times  as  much  serum  as  do  plains  cattle.  In  a  later 
report  *  Walker  proposes  the  following  plan  for  estimating  the  quantity  of  "immune 
serum  required  to  protect  contact  animals  during  an  -epidemic  of  cattle  plague: 
It  the  death  rate  is  50  per,  cent  or  less,  use  the  standard  dose  of  serum;  in  an 
epidemic  with  a  mortality  of  from  50  to  75  per  cent,  double  the  standard  dose; 
if  from  75  to  85  per  cent,  use  eighteen  times  the  standard  dose  of  serum. 

According  to  the  experience  of  Daniels*  with  five  different  breeds  of  animals 
in  India,  Malay  buffalo  or  cariboo  (Kerbau)  are  highly  susceptible  to  cattle 
plague;  while  Siamese  cattle,  Bali  bullocks,  Indian  cattle  and  Indian  water 
buffaloes  are  but  slightly  susceptible. 

Kolle"  makes  the  statement  that  in  his  experience  30  cubic  centimeters  was 
the  most  satisfactory  quantity  of  serum  used  in  the  simultaneous  method  of 
immunization. 

The  following  re.sults  obtained  in  testing  the  immunizing  value  of 
anticattle-plague  serum  at  Manila  may  be  of  interest.  Antieattle-plague 
serum  is  here  prepared  on  a  large  number  of  animals  and  each  lot  of 
serum  is  a  mixture  of  the  serum  derived  from  fort)^  or  fifty.  In  order 
to  obtain  serum  of  uniform  quality,  bleedings  are  arranged  to  include 
animals  in  all  stages  of  the  bleeding  period.  The  serums  here  reported 
upon,  with  one  exception,  lot  Xo.  810,  may  be  considered  of  fairly 
uniform  quality.  The  latter  was  obtained  during  an  outbreak  of  foot 
and  mouth  disease  among  the  senim  animals.  Inoculations  and  bleed- 
mgs  could  not  be  arranged  satisfactorily,  and  the  immunizing  value  of 
this  lot  was  lower  than  usual,  but  the  test  is  of  importance  in  show- 
ing the  comparative  susceptibility  of  native  cattle  and  carabaos.  The 
animals  used  in  these  tests  were  all  in  good  health,  they  weighed  about 
200  kilograms— unless  otherwise  indicated— and  the  quantity  of  serum 
mentioned  represents  the  dose  per  100  kilograms  weight  of  animal. 

-.lourn.  domp.   ruth,  and  Thcr.    (1903),  16,  3l!». 
'Journ.  Comp.  Path,  and  'J her.    (1904),  17,  32(i. 
*  Journ.  Trap.  Vet.  Heience   (1908),  3,  28. 
^Loc.  nit.   (1907).  2,  159. 

'Handbuch  dor  Tcchnik  und  Methodik  dcr  Immunit-itsfor.schung,  Jena  (1909). 
:^weiter  Band,  p.  595. 
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Test  1. 

Five  bullocks,  numbered  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5,  natives  of  the  Island  of 
Sibuyan,  received  0.5  cubic  centimeter  of  virulent  blood  each.  Animal 
No.  1  was  used  as  control,  Nos.  2,  3,  4  and  5  received  25,  50,  75  and 
100  cubic  centimeters  of  anticattle-plague  serum,  respectively. 

Table  L 


X-        f  „„-™   1  (Quantity  I  Quantity    r>„„„w„ 

No.  of  animal.  ,  ^j  y_  g;  ^f  serum.    Resultb. 


re. 

, 

c. 

0.5 

N 

one. 

Died. 

.5 

25 

Lived. 

.5 

50 

Lived. 

.5 

75 

Lived. 

•'^ 

]()() 

Lived. 

Table  1  shows  the  results  obtained.     All  animals  lived  except  No. 
],  which  was  used  as  a  control.     (See  charts  1  to  5.) 


Test  2. 


On  the  15th  day  of  March,  1909,  Sibuyan  bullocks  Nos.  6,  7,  8  and 
9  were  given  0.5  cubic  centimeter  of  virulent  blood  each.  Animal  No. 
6  was  used  as  control,  Nos.  7,  8  and  9  were  given  25,  50  and  100  cubic 
centimeters  of  serum  No.  767,  respectively.. 


Table  2. 


No.  of  animal 


ti- 


^ 

1  Quantity  i  Quantity 
of  V.  B.  1  of  serum. 

Results. 

rr.                 i-c. 

0. 5       None. 

Died. 

.5               25 

Died. 

.5               50 

Lived. 

.5  1           100 

Lived. 

All  animals  reacted  well  after  inoculation  and,  as  is  shown  in  Table 
2,  Nos.  6  and  7  died,  Nos.  8  and  9  lived.     (See  charts  6  to  9.) 

Test  3. 

Serum  No.  810  was  tested  on  five  bullocks,  Nos.  10,  11,  12,  13  and 
14,  which  came  from  the  Batanes  group  of  islands.  Each  animal  re- 
ceived 0.5  cubic  centimeter  of  virulent  blood.  No.  10  acted  as  control 
and  Nos.  11,  12,  13  and  14  received  50,  75,  100  and  125  cubic  centi- 
meters of  serum,  respectively. 
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Table  3. 

No.  of  animal. 

Quantity 
of  V.  B. 

Quantity 
of  .serum. 

R&sulte 

10— 

cc. 
0.5 
.5 
.5 

cc. 

None. 
50 
75 
100 
125 

Died 

11 

Died 

12 _    

Died 

13.. 
14- 

.  5 

Died. 
Died.. 

As  table  3  shows  all  the  animals  died  succumbing  to  cattle  plague. 
Serum  No.  810  was  below  the  average  in  immunizing  value.  (See 
charts  10  to  14.) 

Test  4. 

On  the  6th  day  of  July,  serum  No.  810  was  tested  on  eight  native 
carabaos,  Nos.  15  to  22.  All  received  0.5  cubic  centimeter  of  virulent 
blood,  No.  15  was  used  as  control,  and  Nos.  16  to  22  received  75,  100, 
100,  125,  125,  150,  and  150  cubic  centimeters  of  serum,  respectively. 

Table  4. 


No.  of  animal. 


Quantity 
of  V.  B. 


15..  j 

16 __ 

17 

18 

19 

20.. , 

21... ..! 

2'^- --I 


Quantity 
of  serum. 


0.5 
.5 
.5 

.5  I 
.5 

.5' 
.5  j 
.5  I 


None. 
75 
100 
100 
125 
125 
150 
150 


Results. 


Died. 

Died. 

Lived. 

Lived. 

Lived. 

Lived. 

Lived. 

Lived. 


All  animals  underwent  good  reactions  and  as  is  shown  in  Table  4, 
animals  Nos.  15  and  16  died,  Nos.  17  to  22,  inclusive,  lived.  Carabaos 
appear  to  be  more  resistant  than  the  Batanes  cattle  to  the  disease.  (See 
charts  15  to  22.) 

Test  5. 

Batanes  bullocks  Nos.  23,  24,  25,  26  and  27  received  0.5  cubic  cen- 
timeter of  virulent  blood  each.  No.  23  was  used  as  control  and  Nos. 
24,  25,  26  and  27  received  25,  50,  75  and  100  cubic  centimeters  of 
serum  No.  872. 
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Table  5. 


No.  of  iininuil 


^  Quantity  I  Quantity    Rgsulte. 
1  of  V.  B.    of  serum. 


23- 
24. 
25. 
26- 
27. 


0.5 


CC. 

None. 
25 
.50 


Died. 

Died. 

Lived. 
75  i  Lived. 
100  1  Lived. 


Table  5  shows  the  results  obtamed.  Animals  Nos.  23  and  24  died  of 
cattle  plague,  Nob.  25  to  27,  inclusive,  underwent  good  reactions  but 
recovered.     (See  charts  23  to  27.) 

Test  6. 

Early  in  August,  1909,  Doctor  Gearhardt,  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
ture sent  to  the  Biological  Laboratory  Bureau  of  Science  several  bottles 

of  f'oreign  anticattle-plague  serum,  and  -^--^^^^,^^-\^\Vj;7:Xc 
value  be  determined.  According  to  directions  on  these  bottles,  20  cubic 
::—.  of  the  serum  given  by  the  --^taneous  method  shou^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
been  sufficient  to  protect  medium-sized  animals  against  a  fatal  attack  of 

"(]: tflSth  day  of  August,  five  Batanes  bullocks,  Nos.  28  to  32^  in- 
clusive were  each  inoculated  with  0.5  cubic  centimeter  of  virulent  blood. 
Animal  No.  28  was  used  as  control,  Nos.  29  to  32,  inclusive,  received 
25,  50,  75  and  100  cubic  centimeters  of  foreign  serum,  respectively. 

Table  6. 

Quantity  j Quantity  j  T>es„its. 
'of serum.' 


CC. 

None.  I  Died. 
25  I  Died. 
50  I  Died. 
75  Died. 
100     Died. 


The  results  obtained  with  the  foreign  semm  are  recorded  in  Table  6 
All  a^imlfdied  of  typical  cattle  plague  despte  the  fact  that  anima 
No.   32  had -received  ten  times   the  prescribed   dose   of   serum,     (bee 
charts  Nos.  28  to  32.) 
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Test  7. 

The  foreign  serum  was  now  tested  on  Indo-China  heifers  Xos.  34,  35, 
36,  37  and  38,  controlled  by  Batanes  bullock  ISTo.  33. 

Animals  Nos.  34,  35,  36,  37  and  38  received  5  cubic  centimeters  of 
virulent  blood  each  and  20,  20,  40,  80  and  100  cubic  centimeters  of 
sci-um  respectively.  Xo.  33  received  0.5  cubic  centimeter  of  vinilent 
blood. 

Table  7. 


No.ofan.n,a..  ^rJTKS'H-'t^ 


cc. 

If. 

33 _-_ 

1      0.5        '■ 

None. 

Did. 

34-. 

.5-j5 

20  i 

Lived. 

35 

5    5 

20 
-10  ' 

36 ^... 

.5-1-5 

Lived. 

37.- 

-!  ••'^+5 

80  , 

Lived. 

HS 

.  •'»    -^ 

100 

I.iv-fl. 

A  glance  at  Table  7  shows  that  the  control  died  and  the  others  lived. 
Control  animal  'No.  33  gave  a  good  reaction  for  cattle  plague  and  died 
on  the  twelfth  day  after  inoculation.  Of  the  five  Indo-China  heifers, 
only  one,  No.  35,  gave  a  good  reaction.  On  inspecting  the  temperature 
charts,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  dates  of  chart  33  do  not  correspond 
to  those  of  charts  34.  35,  36,  37  and  38.  A  suitable  control  animal 
was  not  at  hand  when  animals  34,  35,  36,  37  and  38  were  inoculated. 
Xone  having  died,  and  only  one  having  reacted  well  to  the  first  inocula- 
tion, they  were  reinoculated  ^vith  5.0  cubic  centimeter  of  virulent  blood 
each,  and  the  control  animal,  Ko.  33,  received  0.5  cubic  centimeter  of 
virulent  blood.      (See  charts  33  to  38.) 

IICST   s. 

Anticattle-plague  serum  No.  891,  prepared  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
wa.s  tested  on  Jndo-Chiiia  heifers,  Nos.  40,  41,  4?,  43  and  44,  each 
weighing  about  100  kilograms,  controlled  by  Batanes  bullock  No.  30. 
All  were  inoculated  with  0.5  cubic  centimeter  of  virulent  blood,  and 
animals  Nos.  40,  41,  43,  43  and  44  received  10,  30,  30,  40  and  50 
culjic  centimeters  of  sennn. 
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Table  8. 


No.  of  Hiiinial. 


Quantity 'Quantity 
of  V.  B.    of  serum. 


Results. 


None. 

Died. 

10 

Lived . 

20 

Lived. 

HO 

Lived. 

40 

Lived. 

50 

Lived. 

The  results  in  Table  8  show  that  the  control  died  and  all  the  Indo 
China  heifers  lived.     (See  charts  39  to  44.) 

Test  9. 

Indo-China  heifers  Nos.  46,  47,  48,  49  and  50,  controlled  by  Batanes 
bullock  No.  45,  were  tested  for  immunity  toward  cattle  plague.  Each 
animal  was  inoculated  with  2  cubic  centimeters  of  virulent  peritonea) 
fluid  (blood  was  not  at  hand). 

Table  9. 


No.  of  animal. 


Quantity 
of  fluid. 


Results. 


4.5. 
4tt_ 

47- 
48. 
49. 


2 

Died. 

2 

Lived. 

2 

Lived. 

2 

Lived. 

2 

Lived. 

'2 

Lived. 

Table  9  shows  the  results  obtained.  The  control  died,  while  the 
Indo-China  heifers  lived;  each,  however,  showed  a  moderated  tem- 
perature reaction.     (See  charts  45  to  50.) 

SUMMARY. 

In  summing  up  the  results  of  other  investigations  and  those  reported 
above,  it  is  found  that  cattle  vary  greatly  in  susceptibility  to  cattle 
plague.  In  India  the  cattle  on  the  plains  are  resistant  while  those  on 
the  mountains  are  highly  susceptible. 

Philippine  cattle  from  noninfected  districts  are  highly  susceptible 
and  the  carabao,  as  shown  in  Tests  3  and  4,  appear  to  be  more  resistant 
than  the  Batanes  cattle. 

Cattle  imported  from  Indo-China  are  highly  resistant  to  cattle  plague. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Charts    1   to   50. 
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TUBERCULOSIS  IN   THE  PHIITPPINH  ISLANDS.' 


By   Eugene  K.   Wiiitmoke.^ 
(From  ihc  Biological  Laboratory,  Bureau  of  Science,  Manila,  P.  I.] 


Tuberculosis  in  its  spread  over  the  eartli  has  not  spared  any  nation 
or  any  climate,  and  the  Philippine  Islands  have  not  been  an  exception 
to  the  rule.  While  cholera  exists  a  large  part  of  the  time,  and  plague 
has  occasionally  appeared  here,  tuberculosis  is  always  present,  and  causes 
far  more  suffering  and  many  more  deaths  than  any  other  disease. 

The  death  rate  from  tuberculosis  in  Manila  is  5  per  1,000.  In  the 
year  1906-7,  one-sixth  of  all  deaths  in  Manila  were  from  tuberculosis, 
and  one-seventh  were  from  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  The  following 
table  compiled  from  the  reports  of  the  Director  of  Health  shows  the 
deaths  from  tuberculosis  in  ]\Ianila  since  1903. 


Septi^mlRT  1.  1903,  to  August  31, 1904 219,941 

September  1,  1904,  to  August  31, 1905 ;  219,941 

.hily  1,  1905,  to  June  30, 190C 219,941 

.hily  1,  1906,  to  June  30, 1907 223,542 

July  1,  1907,  to  June  30, 1908 223,542 


10, 781 
9,731 
9,486 
8,251 
9,351 


1,153 
1,246 
1,355 
1,296 
1,222 


958 
1,121 
1,209 
1,148 
1,076 


•  Population  for  1904,  1905  and  1906  is  from  the  official  census  of  Manila  for  1903.  I'opnlation 
for  1907  and  1908  is  from  the  health  census  for  1907. 

It  is  not  easy  to  get  satisfactory  statistics  of  the  prevalence  of  tuber- 
culosis in  the  Philippines  outside  of  Manila,  but  since  the  conditions 
which  lead  to  the  high  death  rate  from  tuberculosis  in  Manila  do  not 
exist  to  the  same  extent  in  "the  provinces,  it  is  quite  possible  that  tuber- 
culosis is  not  as  prevalent  in  the  provinces  as  it  is  in  Manila;  however, 
we  know  that  it  is  a  very  common  disease  throughout  the  Islands. 

■'  Read  at  tlie  Meeting  of  the  Manila  Medical  Society,  August  9,  1909. 
-"Captain,  ^ledical  Corps,  United  States  Anny;   detailed  to  Biological   Labor- 

atorv.  Bureau  of  Science,  Manila,  P.  I. 
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An  important  factor  in  the  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  here  is  the 
insanitar}'  condition  under  which  the  people  live.  The  majority  of 
houses  are  greatly  overcrowded,  and  at  night  all  doors  and  windows  are 
closed  and  the  house  is  made  as  tight  as  it  is  possible  to  make  a  native 
bamboo  structure.  Xo  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  contagion  and 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  ten  to  fifteen  people  to  live  and  sleep  in  a  small 
house  of  one  room;  sometimes  from  one  to  live  of  these  people  have 
tuberculosis  and  are  coughing  and  spitting  about  the  house  so  that  all 
the  inmates  are  constantly  exposed  to  infection.  Underfeeding  also 
predisposes  to  the  disease  by  lowering  the  resistance  of  the  individual, 
but  it  can  probably  be  tnily  said  of  ihn  Pliilippines  that  "without  the 
house,  tuberculosis  would  not  exist.'" 

In  100  autopsies  at  the  Philippine  Medical  School  tuberculous  lesions 
were  found  in  35. 

The  Bureau  of  Health  of  Manila  is  taking  energetic  steps  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  tuberculosis.  Overcrowding  is  prohibited,  light  and  venti- 
lation have  been  provided  for,  antispitting  ordinances  have  been  passed, 
and  an  active  educational  campaign  is  being  carried  out  through  the 
public  schools  and  the  daily  press.  It  is  also  proposed  to  open  a  free 
dispensary  in  the  city  of  Manila  for  tuberculous  cases,  and  to  erect  one 
or  more  "tent  colonies"  for  the  open-air  treatment  of  tuberculosis. 

I  am  informed  by  the  chief  veterinarian  of  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture 
that  tuberculosis  is  very  rare  among  the  cattle  in  the  Philippines — so 
rare  as  to  be  almost  unknown,  and  also  that  tuberculosis  is  unknown 
among  the  carabaos,  pigs,  and  goats.  Furthermore,  the  natives  drink 
little  milk  and  eat  little  butter,  and  what  milk  they  do  drink  is  mainly 
derived  from  carabaos  and  goats.  Still,  surgical  tuberculosis  in  man 
is  by  no  means  uncommon.  In  1,400  surgical  cases  in  St.  Paul's 
Hospital,  Manila,  there  have  been  30  cases  of  joint  tuberculosis,  27  cases 
of  bone  tuberculosis,  and  32  cases  of  cervical  and  axillary  gland  tuber- 
culosis. Among  732  patients  in  the  University  Hospital  of  this  city 
there  have  been  5  cases  of  bone  tuberculosis  and  18  of  cervical  and 
axillary  gland  tuberculosis. 

In  the  dispensary  at  the  University  Hospital  for  the  year  July  1, 
1908,  to  June  30,  1909,  there  were  6,650  cases,  of  which  1,882  were 
surgical.  Of  84  cases  of  chronic  bone  and  joint  disease  30  were  in- 
stances of  tuberculosis  of  the  bones  and  joints.  Of  92  cases  of  ade- 
nitis, 63  showed  tuberculous  lesions  of  the  cervical  and  axillary  glands. 

Summing  up  the  available  (reliable)  statistics  on  surgical  tuber- 
culosis in  Manila,  we  obtain  187  cases  of  bone,  joint,  and  gland  tuber- 
culosis out  of  a  total  of  4,014  surgical  cases;  i.  e.,  a  percentage  of  4.65. 
This  is  certainly  not  a  lower  ])ercentage  than  is  found  in  Ivirope  and 
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Aiiierua.  It  is  not  possible  to  get  anj^  statistics  on  the  amount  of  sur- 
gical as  compared  to  medical  tuberculosis,  as ,  comparatively  few  of  the 
cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  here  are  admitted  to  the  hospitals.  It 
has  been  considered  by  many  writers  that  bone,  joint  and  gland  tuber- 
culosis are  produced  by  an  infection  with  the  bovine  bacillus;  the 
extreme  rarity  of  tuberculosis  in  cattle  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  to- 
gether with  the  frequency  of  these  types  of  infection  in  man,  certainly 
speak  against  such  a  view. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  testicle  is  rather  common  in  Manila — 10  cases 
having  been  admitted  to  St.  Paul's  and  2  to  the  University  Hospital. 
Doctor  Saleeby  of  the  latter  institute  informs  me  that  tuberculosis  of 
the  mesenteric  glands  is  unusually  common  here. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  patients  suffering  with 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  during  each  of  the  past  four  years  in  Bilibid 
Prison,  where  over  3,000  prisoners  are  constantly  confined. 


.l\ilv  1,       .Inly  1,  July  1,  July  1,    | 

l'.)05,  to      1906,  to  1907,  to  1908,  to    ' 

June  30,  I  Jvine  30,  Juno  30,  June  30, 

1906.  1907.  1908.  1909. 


lU  iiiaining  from  previou."?  year_ 

Admitted 

Died 

Discharged 

Released 

Remaining  for  next  year 


100 

I.-)3 
91 
10 
19 

ir)3 

l.'>3 
121 

58. 

62 

1 

156 

l.i6 

188 

192 

84  1 

86 
137 

1 
124 

39 

12 

153  ' 

Hygiene  and  diet  are  at  present  the  chief  factors  in  the  treatment 
of  tuberculosis,  and,  while  specific  treatment  should  logically  form  the 
basis,  it  has  as  yet  shown  no  results  which  would  entitle  it  to  this  position. 

It  would  probably  fill  a  volume  even  to  mention  the  substances  that 
have  been  advised  in  the  specific  treatment  of  tuberculosis.  A  few  that 
are  probably  forgotten  by  most  of  us  to-day  are  tannin,  lead  acetate, 
garlic,  hydrogen  sulphide,  carbon  dioxide,  corrosive  sublimate,  boric 
acid,  borax,  carbolic  acid,  fluorides,  camphor,  etc.  It  generally  happens 
that  the  amount  of  space  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  any  of  the 
specifics  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  specific  action  was  suggested.  In  order  to  test,  in  a  com- 
parative way,  some  of  the  more  recently  suggested  specifics  in  the  treat- 
ment of  tuberculosis,  I  selected  one  hundred  adult  males  who  were 
suffering  from  pulmonary  tul)crculosis  and  were  confined  in  the  tuber- 
culosis wards  of  tlie  liospital  at  IJilibid  Prison. 

None  of  our  cases  were  in  the  first  stage;  80  were  in  the  second; 
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and  20  were  in  the  third  stage  of  the  disease.  iSTone  of  the  cases  showed 
any  signs  of  syphilis. 

The  tubercle  bacillus  was  found  in  the  spuluni  of  each  patient  before 
he  wa,';  subjected  to  treatment,  and  von  Pirquet's  skin  test  was  made  on 
each.  Dui'ing  the  progi-ess  of  the  work,  every  man's  temperature  was 
taken  twice  a  day,  all  were  weighed  once  a  week,  and  the  sputum  was 
examined  once  a  month. 

With  regard  to  diet,  clothing,  habits  of  living  and  sleeping  rooms, 
the  patients  were  all  under  practically  identicnl  conditions.  Hygienic 
and  dietetic  treatment  are  carried  out  with  all  imtients  in  the  hospital, 
and  in  April,  1909,  a  I'oof  ward  was  opened,  where  the  patients  have 
protection  from  the  sun  and  rain  but  are  exposed  to  unobstructed  air 
circulation  from  all  sides. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  detennine  whether  or  not  the  method  of 
complement  fixation  offers  a  means  of  differentiating  between  infection 
with  the  bovine  and  with  the  human  type  of  the  tubercle  bacillus. 

Twenty-eight  of  the  100  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  2  cases  of 
bone  tuberculosis,  and  3  strong,  healthy  men  were  tested  in  regard 
to  this  point.  Tubercle  bacilli  were  present  in  the  sputum  of  all  the 
cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and  all  of  the  cases  of  tuberculosis  gave 
a  positive  skin  i-eaction.  The  skin  test  was  negative  on  all  of  the  normal 
men.  The  blood  serum  of  each  man  was  tested  for  complement  fixation 
with  both  human  and  bovine  tuberculins  (old)  in  the  usual  way  with 
the  usual  controls  (old  tuborrnlins  were  used,  as  filtrates  were  not  at 
hand-"*). 

In  the  preliminary  tests  it  was  found  that  our  tiiberculins  in  dilution 
of  1  to  14  never  gave  fixation  of  complement  when  mixed  with  inac- 
tivated nonnal  human  serum  diluted  1  to  5,  using  a  hajmolytic  system 
of  goat  corpuscles  (5  per  cent  emulsion),  anti-goat-rabbit  serum  and 
fresh  guinea  pig  complement  diluted  1  to  10. 

Tlio  luTcmolytic  amboceptor  was  of  such  strength  that  1  cubic  centi- 
meter of  a  1  to  1,200  dilution  completely  hfemolyzed  1  cubic  centimeter 
of  corpuscle  emulsion  in  the  presence  of  0.1  cubic  centimeter  of  fresh 
guinea  pig  comjdomcnt.  As  1  was  working  with  human  sera  it  was  not 
practical  to  obtain  large  amounts  of  serum,  so  I  used  0.5  cubic  centi- 
meter of  the  sei'um  dilution  as  suggested  by  Simon.*  The  above  dilu- 
tions were  employed  througliout  the  work,  using  two  dissolving  doses  of 
I  lie  hcTniolytic  amboceptor. 

'Detre's  difrorf'iilinl   skin   test   is  made  with   filtrates  of  l>ouillion  cultures  of 
human  and  bovine  tubercle  bacilli.      {Wien.  JcJiv.  Wrh»sch.  (lOOS),  21,  17:?.  1410.) 
*Jou,-v.  Exiirr.  }f,fl.   (1908),  10,  073. 
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Serum.  1  Human 
Num-  I  tuber- 
ber.  culiii. 


Bovine 
tnber- 
fiiliii. 


7 

sit. 

8 

tr. 

9 

sit. 

10 

11 

12 

^' 

13 

sit 

14 

sit 

ir. 

— 

Ki 

+ 

17 

18 

•sit 

19 

20 

21 

■11 

+ 

23 

24 

28 
29 
80 
■.\\ 
32 
33 


.sit. 


sit. 


sit. 
si  I. 


Conrlition  of  person  from  wliom 
serum  was  taken. 


Normal. 
Do. 
Normal.     Physician    wdpkint;     in     tiiberenlo.siK 

wards. 
Tubereulo.sis  of  bonus  of  ankle,  sinus,  recovering. 

Had  recovered  C  months  later. 
Tuberculosi.s  of  bones   of  ankle,  no  sinus,  sta- 
tionary, condition  unchanged  one  year  later. 
IMilnionary  tuberculosis. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
1  )o. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
In.. 
D... 
I>o. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


-^-_--No  blocking  of  haemolysis.  ++    =  nearly    complete    blocking    of   hamo- 

tr  =  trace  of  blocking  of  haemolysis.  lysis. 

sit  =  slight  blocking  of  hemolysis.  +  +  +  =  complete  blocking  of  haemolysis. 
+  =  partial  blocking  of  hirmolysis. 

Excepting  Nos.  10,  11,  32  and  33,  there  is  fair  correspondence  be- 
tween the  degree  of  fixation  of  each  senim  with  the  two  tuberculins. 

The  skin  test  was  always  made  with  both  tuberculins  and  the  bovine 
variety  usually  gave  the  stronger  reaction,  while  the  human  seemed  to 
give  as  marked  fixation  of  complement  as  did  the  bovine. 
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The  tnberculinp  used  in  these  experiments  had  been  in  stock  in  the 
laboratory  for  a  long  time  and  the  human  tuberculin  yielded  only  a 
slight  skin  reaction,  while  the  bovine  gave  a  well-marked  one.  Since 
both  tuberculins  yielded  equally  sti'ong  fixation  of  complement  with  the 
tuberculous  sera,  we  believe  that  the  cxiwrimciits  indicate  that  the  sub- 
stances in  the  tuberculins  which  are  concerned  witli  the  fixation  of 
complement  reaction  are  not  identical  with  those  calling  forth  the 
cutaneous  reaction. 

It  is  seen  from  the  tabic  that  the  two  tuberculins  yielded  approxi- 
mately the  same  degree  of  fixation  of  complement  with  the  various  tuber- 
culous sera  and  therefore  the  method  is  not  an  aid  in  differentiating 
the  two  types  of  infections.  This  can  only  be  done  by  the  isolation  of 
the  infecting  organism  in  pure  culture  followed  by  a  careful  study  of 
its  cultural  charactei'istics  and  pathogenicity  for  animals. 

The  cases  treated  were  divided  into  five  series  of  20  cases  each.  They 
were,  as  nearly  as  possible,  so  a.ssigned  that  the  men  of  one  series  were  in 
approximately  the  same  physical  condition  and  the  same  stage  of  the 
disease  as  were  the  men  in  any  other  series. 

The  first  of  the  five  series  was  further  divided  into  two  groups 
(A  and  B),  receiving  tuberculins  l)y  mouth  and  hypodermically,  respec- 
tively. 

The  second  series  ol'  twenty  men  was  given  succinimide  of  mercury 
according  to  the  method  of  Wi-ight  °  of  the  United  States  ISTavy. 

The  third  series  was  given  atoxyl  or  the  similar  compounds,  soamin 
and  arsacetin,  intramuscularly. 

The  fourth  series  was  given  cinnamate  of  mercuiT  intramuscularly. 
'I'he  cinnamate  of  mercury  was  inade  at  my  request  ])y  Doctor  Bacon  of 
tlio  chemical  laboratory  of  this  Bureau.  I  hoped  in  this  single  drug  to 
combine  whatever  of  value  there  might  be  in  both  tlie  Landerer  and 
Wright  methods  of  treatment.  Landerer's  idea  was  that  the  cinnamic 
acid  caused  a  leucocytosis  and  set  up  an  aseptic  inflammation  about  the 
tuberculous  focus  resulting  in  cicatrization  of  the  latter.  He  used  chiefly 
sodium  cinnamate  (hetol)  and  preferred  intravenous  injection,  although 
he  used  intranniscular  injections  ahnost  exclusively  for  children.  He 
considereil  Ibat  the  intramuscular  injeetions  were  of  far  less  value  than 
tlie  intravenous,  and  that  tlicy  were  useless  in  severe  cases.  Lan- 
derer used  small  doses — 2.')  milligraTiis,  or  rarely  'yO  milligrams  as  the 
niaxiinuni  dos( — while  eertain  French  writers  have  reported  good  results 
from  using  much  larger  doses. 

Series  ],  2,  3.  and  4  received  no  other  medicinal  treatment  except  an 
occasional  cathartic  or  sedative  cough  mixture. 

"New  York  ]fr,l.  .Ii.ur.  (1908),  88,  .185,  and  U.  .S'.  Savnl  M>d.  Hull.  Wasli. 
(1008),  2.  1. 
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Series  5  was  a  control  and  the  men  were  given  tlie  iisiial  liospital  treat- 
ment according  to  the  individual  case. 

No  patient  was  discharged  as  recovered  until  his  cough  had  stopped, 
signs  of  an  active  lesion  had  disappeared  and  the  sputum  had  been 
found  negative  for  tubercle  bacilli  at  least  twice." 

During  sLx  months'  treatment  of  these  cases  there  have  been  twenty-one 
recoveries  and  nineteen  deaths.  Five  men  have  been  released  from 
prison,  leaving  55  of  the  cases  still  in  the  hospital. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  recoveries,  deaths  and  patients 
still  in  the  hospital : 

c  ..;  .  r.i«ri  Returned  ^;?,™*j'"'  I  Number  released,  and 

^^'"^■■'•-  Died.l  j^  ,^,„^.    I  j^in^g.J^j  I  pon.lition  ..n  rolense.  | 
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n 

2. 

1        7  1 

3 

10 
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10 

1  gained  38  pounds    1 
in  3.')  days;  1  gain-    : 
ed  1  pound;  1  lost 
A  pounds. 

■J 

() 

r2 

!   ' 

4 

12 

1.  Tuberculin: 

A.  By  mouth n  3  5     1  gained  6  pounds. 

B.  Hypodennically.— 1  3  6  j  1  lost  8  pounds. 

Total  for  tuberculin  series- 

2.  Succinimidc  of  mercury 

3.  Atoxvl 


4.  Cinnaniate  of  mercury . 

5.  Control  cases 

Total  -       1>.> 


From  this  table  it  is  seen  that  the  series  treated  with  tuberculin  and 
with  cinnaniate  of  mercury  give  the  highest  recover}^  rate;  6  of  20  cases, 
or  30  per  cent  in  each  instance. 

The  succinimide  of  mercury  gives  the  highest  death  rate,  with  atoxyl 
and  the  control  series  following.  The  succinimide  of  mercury  gives  a 
recovery  rate  of  3  in  20  eases  whicli  is  less  than  the  control  series,  4 
in  20.  ^ 

'  When  tubercle  bacilli  could  not  be  found  in  the  sputum  by  the  ordinary 
method  of  examination,  I  have  made  use  of  the  ligroin  and  antiformin  methods. 
I  now  prefer  a  combination  of  the  two  methods  as  being  clean,  accurate  and  rapid. 
The  sputum  is  treated  with'  ten  to  fifteen  times  its  volume  of  a  20  per  cent 
solution  of  antiformin,  a  strongly  alkaline  solution  of  sodium  hypochlorite  with 
a  content  of  about  4.2  per  cent  free  chlorine.  After  standing  until  the  sputum 
becomes  homogeneous  and  fluid,  about  2  cubic  centimeters  of  ligroin  are  added 
and  the  mixture  is  shaken  until  a  thorough  cnuilsion  is  formed.  Then  the 
mixture  is  heated  to  60°  F.  on  a  water  bath  until  the  ligroin  has  separated  in 
a  layer  on  top  of  the  mixture.  Several  loops  of  the  material  in  the  limiting 
layer  immediately  at  the  lower  border  of  the  layer  of  ligroin  are  spread  upon  a 
warmed  slide  and  fixed  and  stained  in  the  usual  way.  It  is  often  possible  to  find 
tubercle  bacilli  readily  in  a  sputum  by  this  metliod  when  they  can  not  be  found 
by  the  ordinary  method  of  preparing  the  smear. 
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The  attempt  was  made  to  give  the  suecinimide  of  mercury,  as  advised 
by  Wright,  in  doses  of  one-fifth  of  a  grain  every  other  day  for  fifteen 
doses,  then  two-fifths  of  a  grain  every  four  days  for  fifteen  doses,  then 
three-fifths  of  a  grain  once  a  week ;  but  we  very  soon  found  that  our  cases 
would  not  stand  that  much  mercuiy.  In  this  connection  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  one-fifth  of  a  grain  of  succinimide  of  mercury  contains  the 
same  amount  of  the  metal  as  one-eighth  of  a  grain  of  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury, so  we  were  not  giving  very  large  doses.  Still  our  patients  could 
not  stand  that  amount  of  succinimide. 

Possibly  the  succinimide  does  not  cause  as  much  induration  and  sore- 
ness at  the  site  of  injection,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  any  other 
advantage  over  bichloiide  of  mercuiy. 

Thirty-eight  of  our  cases  had  fever  above  100°  at  the  time  treatment 
was  started.  Fifteen  of  these  fever  cases  have  died,  while  only  4  have 
died  of  the  G2  patients  who  had  normal  temperature  or  fever  of  less 
than  100°  when  treatment  was  stai-ted.  Only  one  man  who  had  fever 
above  100°  when  treatment  was  started  has  been  discharged  as  recovered. 
Of  the  remaining  cases  who  had  fever  above  100°,  3  have  remained 
stationary  in  weight,  11  have  lost  and  10  have  gained  weight. 

From  this  short  series  it  would  seem  that  tuberculin  had  given  the 
best  results  with  one  death  and  six  recoveries;  cinnamate  of  mercury 
next  with  two  deaths  and  six  recoveries;  the  control  series  next  with 
four  deaths  and  four  recoveries;  atoxyl  next  with  five  deaths  and  two 
recoveries;  succinimide  of  mercury  last  with  seven  deaths  and  three 
recoveries;  or  possibly  atoxyl  and  succinimide  of  mercury  should  change 
places. 

We  can  not  draw  conclusions  from  so  few  cases,  but  it  is  evident  that 
none  of  the  methods  of  treatment  we  used  is  of  very  great  value  in  the 
treatment  of  tuberculosis  among  the  natives  of  the  Philippines. 

At  a  later  date  we  hope  to  be  able  to  give  a  full  report  of  the  final 
result  in  this  series  of  one  hundred  cases. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  Dr.  W.  A.  Christensen,  physician  at 
Bilibid  Prison,  for  valuable  assistance  rendered  throughout  the  work. 


NOTICE. 


The  president  of  the  American  Gynecological  Society  has  appointed 
a  committee  to  report  at  the  next  annual  meetirtg  in  Washington,  on 
the  present  status  of  obstetrical  teaching  in  Europe  and  America,  and 
to  recommend  improvements  in  the  scope  and  character  of  the  teaching 
of  obstetrics  in  America. 

The  committee  consists  of  the  professors  of  obstetrics  in  Columbia 
University,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Harvard,  Jefferson  Medical 
College,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Cornell  University  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago. 

Communications  from  anyone  interested  in  the  subject  will  be  gladly 

received  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,   Dr.   B.    C.   Hirst,   1821 

Spruce  street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
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Practical  Bacteriology,  Blood  work,  and  Animal  Parasitology      By  ^-^  1^.  Sti^J' 

A.    B.,    Ph.    G.,    M.    D.     Cloth,    pages    XI-294,    S(i    illustrations,    $l.oO    net. 

Philarlelphin  ;   P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.,  1909. 

]n  tins  little  volume  of  less  than  300  pages  Doctor  Stitt  has  given 

clinical   methods  for   laboratory   diagnosis   such   as   is   required   of   the 

average  medical  man.  . 

This  book  is  especially  adapted  for  use  by  physicians  m  t be  tropics, 
where  there  are  few  well-equipped  clinical  laboratories,  where  every 
man  must  do  most  of  his  own  laboratory  work  and  must  improvise  most 
of  his  apparatus  and  where  comparatively  few  books  are  available  for 
reference.  Doctor  Stitt's  large  experience  in  the  tropics  makes  his  writ- 
ing from  that  standpoint  of  gi'eat  value.  The  key  at  the  beginning  of 
each  chapter  on  study  and  identification  of  bacteria  is  a  great  help  m 
practical  work,  especially  to  the  man  wbo  has  not  had  the  advantage  of 

laboratory  training.  ,      ,        ■      i  •+^i^rTv. 

The  four  parts  on  bacteriology,  study  of  the  blood,  animal  parasito  ogy, 
and  clinical  bacteriology  and  animal  parasitology  of  the  N-arious  body 
fluids  and  organs,  are  accurate,  concise  and  practical  treatises  on  the 
various  subjects  named.     Blank  leaves  for  notes  have  been  put  m   at 

the  end  of  each  part. 

The  illustrations  are  good  and  the  printing  is  well  done  on  good  papci 
The  book  contains  a  large  amount  of  information  that  is  not  contained 
in  text-books,  or  is  scattered  through  a  number  of  books.     \ery  tew 
errors  have  crept  into  the  work  and  it  can  be  heart ilv  roeommended  as  a 
practical  laboratory  guide.  ^   ^^   ^^. 
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[Note 


-The  heavy-faced  type  is   used   in  this  index  only   in  cases  where  the  species  is 
new,  that  is,  pertaining  to  this  year.] 


Abdominal  cavity,  method  of  transferring 
solutions  into,   103. 

Acacia  pennata  Willd.,  223. 

Acarina,  239. 

Accidents  due  to  atoxyl,  5. 

Acid-fast  bacilli,  406. 

Acid-fast  bacteria,  403. 

Acid-fast  organism,  in  cultivation  of  leprosy 
bacillus,  403. 

ADAMS,  GEORGE  I.,  Medical  survey  of  the 
town  of  Taytay.  Part  II.  Geology  and 
Water  Supply,  211. 

.^sophagostomum  Brumpti,  291. 

African  tick  fever,  relation  of  the  Indian 
foun  of  relapsing  fever  to,  187. 

Agglutinative  tests  with  spirochaetae,   ISS. 

Alluim  cepa,  L.,  222. 

AUuim  sativum  L.,  222. 

Amoeba,  in  experiments  on  cultivation  of 
bacillus  leprae,   77. 

Amoebse,  258,  265  ;  cultivation  of,  404  ;  iu 
drinking  water  in  town  of  Taytay,  216  ; 
number  of  natives  of  Taytay  infected 
with,  266. 

Amcsebic  dysentery,  unusual  case  of,  303. 

Anacardium  occidentale  L.,  221. 

Analyses,  water,  bacteriological,  215. 

Ananassa  sativa  Lindl..  222. 

ANDREWS,  V.   L.  : 

Editorial  :  Discussions  of  papers  of  Mr. 
Clegg  (77)  and  Drs.  Rogers  (99) 
and  Nichols  and  Andrews  (81),  145. 
Book  review:  A  Text-Book  of  Generrl 
Bacteriology.  By  Edwin  O.  Jordan, 
205. 
See   NICHOLS,   HENRY   J.,   81. 

Animal  parasites,  age  and  sex  distribution 
of  infections  with,  258-261  ;  as  factors  of 
hygienic  and  industrial  conditions  in 
Philippines,  258  ;  infection  with,  in  town 
of  Taytay,  295  ;  method  of  studying,  in 
town  of  Taytay,  258. 

Anona  muricata  L.,  221. 

Anona  reticulata  L.,  221. 

A.  squamosa  L,.,  221. 

Anopheles,  breeding  place  of,  in  Taytay, 
273  ;  methods  of  destroying  larvce  of, 
276. 

Anophellnae,  238,   293. 

Arachnoid,  10. 

ARON,  HANS,  Diet  and  nutrition  of  Fili- 
pino people,  195  ;  Medical  survey  of  the 
town  of  Taytay.  Part  VI.  The  food  of 
the  people  of  Taytay  from  a  physiological 
standpoint,  225. 


Artificial  culture  media,  development  of 
piroplasma  and  trypanosoma  of  cattle, 
147. 

Asearis,  186. 

Ascaris  infections,  in  natives  of  Taytay, 
262,  296. 

Ascaris  lumbricoides,  419. 

Asiatic  cholera,  the  treatment  of,  during 
the  resent  epidemic  of,  81. 

Atoxyl,  accidents  due  to,  5 ;  action  of,  ia 
malaria,  6  ;  different  ways  of  administer- 
ing in  treatment  of  malaria,  1,  2 ; 
popularity  of,  iu  therapeutics,  1  ;  thera- 
peutics dose  of,  in  malaria,  2  ;  use  of, 
alone,  in  treatment  of  malaria,  3  ;  in 
treatment  of  tuberculosis  in  Philippine 
Islands,  459. 

Averrhoa  earambola  L.,   221. 

Averrhoa  bilimbi  L.,  221. 

Babesia,   121. 

Bacilli  carriers,  of  cholera,  51. 

Bacillus  anthracis,   171. 

Bacillus  coli  communis,  290,  324. 

Bacillus  coli  paratyphosus,  324. 

Bacillus  pyocyaneus,  290. 

Bacillus  coli  typhosus,  324. 

Bacillus  lcpra3,  morphology  of,  78  ;  some 
experiments  on  the  cultivation  of.   77. 

Bactericidal  substance,  obtained  from  fibrin 
with  chloroform,  171. 

Bacteriological  examinations,  special,  in 
medical  survey  of  town  of  Taytay,   208. 

Balantidium  coli  infection,  417  ;  in  Taytay, 
266  ;  pathogenicity  of,  417. 

Bambusa  sp.,  222. 

Banginia  malabarica  L..  223. 

BANKS,  CHARLES  S.,  Medical  survey  of 
the  town  of  Taytay :  Part  VII.  Mos- 
quitoes and  other  insects,  233. 

Banksinella  luteolateralis  Theob.,  239. 

Bedbugs,  in  Taytay,  236. 

Beriberi,  in  town  of  Taytay,  279,  282,  293  ; 
etiology  of,  293 ;  rice  theory  in  connec- 
tion with,  282,  293. 

Betel-nut,  native  use  of.  in  surgery,  iu  town 
of  Taytay,  298. 

BEAN,  ROBERT  BENNETT,  Methods  of 
studying  the  structure  of  the  central 
nervous  system,  9. 

Bixa  orellana  L..   293. 

Blood,  condition  of,  in  cholera.  99  ;  examina- 
tion of,  in  children  for  malaria,  274  ; 
examination  of,  with  reference  to  malaria 
in  town  of  Taytay,  273  ;  leucocytes  in, 
in  town  of  Taytay,  277. 
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Bombay  spirillum  fever,   1S9. 

BOOK   RKVIEWS  : 

Stelwagon,  Henry  W.      Treatise  on  Di- 
seases of  the   Skin,   69. 
Brooke,   Gilbert   fc.      Essential   of  Sani- 
tary Science,  09. 
•Jordan,     Edwin     O.      A     Text-book     of 

General  Bacteriology,  205. 
Schamberg,  Jay  Frank.  Diseases  of 
the  Skin  and  the  Eruptive  Fevers, 
20.5. 
Stitt,  E.  K.  Practical  Bacteriology, 
Blood  Work,  and  Animal  Parasi- 
tology, 4G3. 

Boophilus  australis  Fuller,  152. 

BOWMAN",  FRED  B.,  LOPEZ.  LEON'CIO. 
MANAPAT,  VICENTE  E.,  &  RIVERA, 
VICENTE,  Medical  survey  of  the  town 
of  Taytay :  Part  X.  Table  of  physical 
examinations,   271. 

BOWMAN,   FRED   B.,   Two  cases  of   Balan- 
tidium  coli   infection  with  autopsy,  417. 
Brain,    Study    of,    by    Johnson's    method, 
15  ;     study     of     surface     morphology     of, 
15-18. 

Bra.-^sica  juncea  Coss.,  223. 

BROCKET,   A.      See  VASSAL.   21. 

CALDERON,  FERNANDO.  See  IIEISER, 
311. 

Camps,  establishment  of  for  the  treatment 
of  tuberculosis,   316. 

Cancer,  possibility  of  immunizing  human 
beings  against  their  own  malignant 
growths,   392  ;   treatment  of,   391. 

Capiscuni   drutescens  L.,   223. 

Carabao  lice,  237. 

Carabaos,  difference  in  susceptibility  to 
plague  of  cattle  and,  425. 

Carcinoma,  specific  treatment  of,  391. 

Carica  papaya  L.,  222. 

Cattle,  development  of  piroplasmosa  and 
trypanosoma  of,  in  artificial  culture 
media,  147  ;  difference  in  susceptibility 
to  plague  of,  and  carabaos,   425. 

Cattle  plague,  association  with  other  dis- 
ca.-^es,  383  ;  diagnosis  of,  383  ;  difference 
in  susceptibility  to,  encountered  among 
cattle  and  carabaos,  425  ;  different  forms 
of,  382  ;  filtration  experiments  with  the 
virus  of,  with  chamberlaud  filters  "F," 
37  ;  mode  of  infection  with,  381  ;  morbid 
anatomy  of,  382  ;  observations  upon  and 
Tuethods  of  i-ombating  In  Philippine  Is- 
lands, 381  ;  prognosis,  383  ;  symptoms  of, 
382  ;  treatment  of,  384  ;  use  of  serum 
for,  385. 

Census,  of  town  of  Taytay,  241;  excess  of 
females  in  Taytay,  241.  242. 

Gontral     nervous    system,     detailed     outline 
for   study   of,    10-14;   method   of   presenl- 
.  Ing   the  subject   In   study   of,   9  ;    methods 
of  studying  the  structure  of.  9. 

Cercomonns  homlnis,  2G6. 

Chnmberlnnd  filters  "P,"  in  filtration  ex- 
periments on  the  virus  of  cattle  plague. 
37. 

Children,    frrnufncy   of  cholera    in.   357. 


Chlorides,   in   the  blood   in   cholera,    101. 

Chlorosis,  in  Taytay,  277. 

Cholera,  administration  of  saline  solution 
in  treatment  of,  85  ;  bacilli  carriers,  51  ; 
cause  of  epidemics  of,  358  ;  chlorides  in 
the  blood  in,  101  ;  condition  of  blood  in, 
99  ;  condition  of  houses  in  Meisic  district 
at  outbreak  of  epidemic,  45  ;  conditions 
to  meet  in  treatment  of  cholera,  82  ; 
condition  of  water  supply  in  suppression 
of    cholera    outbreak     in     the     provinces, 

107  ;  cooperation  of  Bureaus  of  Health 
and  Education  in  spreading  printed  cir- 
culars on  cholera.  55  ;  deficient  blood 
pressure  as  the  principal  cause  of  po-;t 
choleraic  uremia,  104  ;  disposal  of  faeces 
in  suppressing  cholera,  108  ;  disposal  of 
human  excreta  during  epidemic,  55  ;  diet 
in,  87  ;  enactment  of  sanitary  ordinances 
necessary  in  suppressing  cholera,  109  ; 
errors  in  diagnosis  of,  in  children,  366  ; 
four  forms  of  organism  of,  342  ;  general 
disinfection  of  large  areas  iu  suppressing 
(holera,  109;  general  mortality  of 
Asiatic,  in  recent  epidemic,  81  ;  hospital 
management  in  epidemics  of,  91  ;  house- 
to-house  inspection  in  suppressing  chojera, 

108  ;  incidence  of  the  disease  of,  81  ;  in- 
efficiency of'  native  official  in  reporting. 
113  ;  instruction  as  to  self-protection  ne- 
cessary for  natives  in  suppressing,  109  ; 
in  town  of  Taytay,  291  ;  Manila  city 
water  during  epidemic  of,  54  ;  many 
cases  of,  among  children,  unrecognized 
during  epidemics  of,  366;  measures  look- 
ing to  the  prevention  of  future  epidemics 
of,  55,  56  ;  measures  necessary  for  sup- 
pression of  107 ;  number  of  cases  in 
epidemic  of  1908,  43  ;  organization  of 
force  fighting  epidemic  of  1908,  46-48  ; 
periods  of  quiescence  between  epidemics 
of,  358 ;  pregnancy  in  cholera  patients, 
90  ;  prohibition  of  certain  foods  neces- 
sary in  suppressing  cholera,  109  ;  propor- 
tion of  salts  in  the  blood  in,  100 ;  pro- 
phylactic measures  in.  54  ;  quantity  and 
kind  of  disinfectants  used  in  combating 
cholera  epidemic  of  1908,  48  ;  quarantine 
as  a  prophylactic  measure  in  suppressing, 
110;  relationship  of  loss  of  fluid  from 
the  blood  to  the  severity  of,  99  :  simple 
method  of  transfusing  solutions  into  the 
abdominal  cavity,  103  ;  some  observations 
upon,  in  children,  357  ;  spread  of  infec- 
tion of,  52,  53  ;  success  of  vaccination 
against,  in  town  of  Taytay,  298 ;  sup- 
pression of  epidemic  of.  in  Manila,  43  ; 
suppression  of  outbreak  in  the  provinces 
of  the  Philippine  Islands,  107  ;  the 
treatment  of  Asiatic,  during  recent  epi- 
demic, 81  ;  treatment  of,  by  injections  of 
hypertonic  saline  solutions,  99  ;  treatment 
of,  in  children,  90;  treatment  and  mor- 
tality of  collapse  in.  83  ;  treatment  and 
mortality  of  urremia  in,  87,  88 ;  use  of 
intravenous  injection  In,  83,  84  ;  use  of 
stimulants  In  treatment  of,  82. 
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Cholera  organism,  reai-tion  of  eulturo  media 
in  relation  to  the  morphology  of,  339. 

Cholera  spirillum,  291. 

Cholera  vibrio,  (.hange  iu  morphology  of, 
340 ;  development  of,  from  .suspected 
stools,  344  ;  differentiation  of.  Into 
groups,  342 ;  experiments  in  identifica- 
tions of,  340,  341  ;   isolation  of,  343. 

Cholera  vibrio  carriers,  importance  of  in 
epidemics  of,  358. 

Cicca  disticha  L.,  221. 

Ciliates,   266. 

Cimex   leetularius  L.,   236,   239,   294. 

Cimex  macroocphalus,  294. 

Cimicidae,   239. 

Cinnamate  of  mercury,  use  of  in  treatment 
of  tuberculosis  in  Philippine  Islands,  459. 

Citrullus  vulgaris  Schrad.,  222. 

Citrus  aurantlum  L.,   222. 

Citrus  dei-umana  L.,  221. 

Citrus  durantium  L.,  221. 

Citrus  medica   Linu.,   221. 

CLEMENTS.    PAUL. 

Editorial  :  Discussions  of  papers  of  Mr. 
Clegg  (77)  and  of  Drs.  Rogers  (99) 
and  Nichols  and  Andrews  (81),  14  1. 
Medical  survey  of  the  town  of  Taytay  : 
Part  VII.  Vital  statistics,  241 ; 
Part  IX.  General  sanitary  condi- 
tions,  247. 

CLEGG,  MOSES  T.,  Medical  survey  of  the 
town  of  Taytay :  Part  III.  Bacteriolo- 
gical analyses  of  the  water  supply,  215  : 
Some  experiments  on  the  cultivation  of 
bacillus  leprae,  •  77  ;  The  cultivation  of 
the  leprosy  bacillus,  403. 

COCA,  A.  F.,  The  bactericidal  substances  in 
fibrin,  171 ;  The  specific  treatment  of 
carcinoma,  391. 

Cocos  nueifera  L.,  222. 

Colocasia  antiquorum  Schott,  222. 

Commencement  exercises,  address  at  the,  of 
Philippine  Medical   School,  71. 

Composition  and  caloric  value  of  food  of 
people  of  Taytay,  230. 

Cucumis  melo  L.,  222. 

Cucurbita  maxima  Duch.,   222,  223. 

Culex,   234.   293. 

Culex  amnuliferns  Ludl.,  234. 

Culex  argentinotus  Banks,  234,  239. 

Culex  concolor  Desv.,  235.  239. 

Culex  fatigans  Wied.,  235,  294. 

Culex  microannulatus  Theob.,  239. 

Culex  taytayensis,   235. 

Culex  taytayensis  Banks,  239. 

Culicidae,  23S. 

Culture  media,  341. 

Cutaneous  reaction,  value  of,  in  diagnosis 
of  tuberculosis,  323. 

Cynomolgus   philippinensis   Geoffr.,    150. 

Dahun-palay,  203. 

Deaths,  in  Taytay,  243  ;  distribution  of,  by 
age  groups,  244,  245 ;  number  from 
smallpox,  246. 

Dengue,  diagnosis  of,  29  ;  eruption  in,  an 
aid  in  diagnosis  of,  30  ;  etiology  of,  25  ; 
immunity    to,     27 ;     in    Indo-Chlna,     21 : 


mortality  of,  29  ;  previous  epidemics  of, 
in  Indo-Chiua,  24  ;  prophylactic  measures 
in,  30 ;  rapidity  of  progress  of,  in  epi- 
demic on  board  Manchc,  22 ;  sympto- 
matology  of,   27  ;    treatment  of,   30. 

Dermacentor  sp.,   237,  239. 
Dessication   of  paragoniraus  ova,   182. 

Diagnosis,  of  dengue  fever,  29. 
Diet,  of  Filipino  people,  195. 

Dioscorea  dalmoua  Roxb.,  222. 
Diptera,  238. 

Disinfection  necessary  iu  suppressing  chol- 
era,  110. 

Dispensaries,  establishment  of,  for  the  treat- 
ment of  tuberculosis,  315. 

Dog  ticks,  in  town  of  Taytay,  237  ;  menace 
to  human  health,  237. 

Doliophis,  204. 

Doliophis  lablab  L.,  222. 

Dress,  of  natives  of  Taytay,  250  ;  method 
of  bathing  among  natives  of  Taytay,  250. 

Uryohis  prasinus,   203. 

Dura  mater,  10. 

Dysentery,  among  natives  of  Taytay,  266 ; 
average  number  of  deaths  among  children 
from,  365  ;  in  town  of  Taytay,  291  ; 
amoebic  and  catarrhal,  291 ;  Kala-azar, 
291 ;  unusual  case  of  amoebic,  303 ;  pe- 
culiar ulceration  iu,  306. 

EDITORIALS  : 

Discussion  of  Dr.  McLaughlin's  paper 
on  "The  Suppression  of  a  Cholera 
Epidemic  in  Manila"  (43),  59. 
Discussions  of  the  Papers  of  Mr.  Clegg 
(77)  and  of  Drs.  Rogers  (99),  and 
Nichols  and  Andrews   (81),  141. 

Elephantiasus,  279. 

Entamoeba  coli,  265. 

Entamoeba  histolytica,  265. 

Enteritis,   average  number  of  deaths  among 

children  from,  365. 

Epidemic,  of  cholera  in  Manila,  43 :  of 
dengue   in   Indo-China,   21. 

Eruption  in  dengue  an  aid  to  diagnosis,  30. 

Etiology  of  dengue,   25. 

Examinations,  number  of,  in  medical  survey 
of  town  of  Taytay,  289  ;  table  of  physical, 
in  town  of  Taytay,  number  of,  271. 

Excreta,  disposal  of  human,  in  town  of 
Taytay,  287. 

Experiments  on  the  cultivation  of  bacillus 
leprae,  77. 

Fever,  African   tick,   187. 

Fever,   dengue,  21. 

Fever,    relapsing,    187. 

Fibrin,  complement  in,  174  ;  the  bacterial 
substances  in,   171. 

Fibromata,  285. 

Filaria,  distribution  of,  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  127,  129  ;  methods  employed  in 
studying,  128  ;  prophylactic  measures  iu, 
134  ;  subjects  for  examination  in  study 
of,   127. 

Filaria  immitis,  133. 

Filaria  loa.   133. 

Filaria  medinensis.  infection  with  among 
Moros,   296. 
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Filaria  papillosa,  134. 

Filariasis,    in  town  of  Taytay,  ,279. 

Filipino  children,  intestinal  worms  of,  in 
Manila,  185. 

Filipino  people,  diet  and  nutrition  of,  195. 

Filipino  women,  intestinal  worms  of,  385. 

Filtration  experiments,  on  cattle  plague 
with   Chamberland   filters   "F,"   37. 

Fish,  a  staple  food  of  natives  of  Taytay, 
225  ;  amount  of  protein  in,  229. 

Fishes,  food,  of  Taytay  natives,  219. 

Flagellates,   266. 

Fleas,  in  Taytay,  237. 

Flies,  breeding  in  sanitary  pits,  288  ; 
menace  to  health,  236. 

Food,  average  daily  cost  of,  for  average 
adult   native  of   Taytay,    231. 

Foods,  utilized  by  natives  of  Taytay,  219  ; 
staple  of  oriental  peoples,  219. 

Food-stuffs,  nutrition  value  of  purchased 
for  100  Asiatic  prisoners  at  Bilibid,  198  ; 
purchased  for  100  Asiatic  prisoners  at 
Bilibid,   198. 

FREER,  PAUL  C,  Address  at  the  commen- 
cement exercises  of  the  Philippine  Me- 
dical School,  71  ;  Discussion  of  Dr. 
McLaughlin's  paper  on  "The  Suppression 
of  a  Cholera  Epidemic  in  Manila"  (43), 
64  ;  Discussions  of  papers  of  Mr.  Clegg 
(77)  and  Drs.  Rogers  (99)  and  Nichols 
and  Andrews   (81),  146. 

Fruits  utilized  as  foods  by  natives  of  Tay- 
tay,  221. 

Fuente,  in  town  of  Taytay,  285,  297. 

Galls  pateros,  285. 

OANA,   V.   Q.      See  RICHMOND,    217. 

GARRISON,  PHILIP  E.  : 

Editorial :  Discussion  of  Dr.  Mc- 
Laughlin's paper  on  "The  Suppres- 
sion of  a  Cholera  Epidemic  in 
Manila"  (43),  66. 
Medical  survey  of  the  town  of  Taytay  : 
Part  X.  Animal  parasites  of  the 
intestine.s,  257  Part  XIV.  The  dis- 
posal of  human  excreta,  287  ;  The 
development  of  the  miracidium  of 
paragonlmus  under  various  physical 
conditions,  177  ;  The  intestinal 
worms  of  385  Filipino  women  and 
children   in  Manila.   185. 

Geology,   of  town   of  Taytay,   211,    212. 

OILMAN,   PHILIP  K.      See  COCA.  391. 

nios.slna,  genus,  295. 

Goitre,  number  of  cases  In  town  of  Taytay, 
282  ;  lime  salts  not  cause  of,  282. 

GRIFFIN.  LAWRENCE  E.,  Poisonous 
snakes  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  203. 

GUERRERO.  LUIS,  AND  SEVILLA,  VIC- 
TOR, Medical  survey  of  the  town  of  Tay- 
tay, Part  XII.  Examinations  of  the  blood 
with  special   reference  to  malaria.  273. 

Guinea  worm.  Infection  with,  among  Moroa, 
296. 

Ilacmagglutinins  in  fibrin,  175.  ' 

Haematoplnus  tuberculatus  Nltzsch,  237. 
239. 

Head  lice.  In  Taytay,  236. 


HEISER,  VICTOR  G.,  AND  CALDERON, 
FERNANDO : 

Sixth  International  Congress  on  Tuber- 
culosis (held  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
September  21  to  October  12,  1908), 
311. 
Editorial  :  Discussions  of  Papers  of  Mr. 
Clegg  (77)  and  Drs.  Rogers  (99)  ■ 
and  Nichols  and  Andrews   (81),  142. 

Helcosoma  tropicum,  123. 

Hemiptera,  239. 

Hookworms,  186,  258  ;  percentage  of  infec- 
tion with,  in  town  of  Taytay,  262,  296  ; 
rarity  of,  in  Philippines,  264 ;  relation 
of,  to  anaemia,  263. 

Human    excreta,    disposal    of,    in    town    of 
'  Taytay,  287. 

Hymenolepsis,   186. 

Illieium  verum  Hook.,  223. 

Immune  serums,  technique  in  filtration  of, 
331  ;  use  of  Berkfeld  filters  in,  332. 

Immunity,  against  different  kinds  of  tumors, 
391 ;  in  relation  to  leprosy,  327 ;  to 
dengue  fever,  27. 

Immunization,  method  of,  against  patients' 
own  cancer,  394  ;  of  cattle  against  anti- 
cattle-plague  serum,  351. 

Impetigo  contagiosa,  284. 

Indo-China.  dengue  in,  on  board  the  Manche, 
21 ;  epidemics  of  dengue  in,  24. 

Inoculation,  of  leprous  material,  79. 

Insects,  of  town  of  Taytay,   233. 

Intestinal  protozoa,   265. 

Intestinal  worms,  of  385  Filipino  women 
and  children  in  Manila,  158. 

Intestine,   animal  parasites  of,  257. 

Intra-abdominal  administrations  of  saline 
solutions  in  treatment  of  cholera,  99. 

Ipomoea  batatas  L.,  223. 

Ipomoea  labatas  L.,  222. 

Ipomoea  reptans  Polr.,  223. 

Ixodidae,  239. 

Lagenaria  vulgaris  Seringe,   222. 

Lansium  domesticum  Jack.,   221. 

Leishmani  donovani,   122. 

Lepers,  vaccination  of  five,  in  study  of 
cutaneous  reaction   in   leprosy,   325. 

Leprosy,  amceba  in  experiments  on  cultiva- 
tion of  bacillus  leprae,  77  ;  animal  ex- 
periments in  cultivation  of  bacillus  of, 
410-413  ;  cultivation  of  bacillus  of,  403  ; 
cutaneous  reaction  in,  327  ;  cultural 
characteristics  of  407  ;  Gabbett's  method 
in  preparation  of  cultures  of,  78  ;  mixed 
type  of,  407  ;  morphologj'  of  bacillus  of. 
409 ;  resemblance  of  bacillus  of,  to 
tubercle  bacillus,  324  ;  some  experiments 
on  the  cultivation  of  bacillus  of.  77  ; 
tubercular,  405. 

LEYNES.  ROCARDO.  See  GARRISON. 
177,   257. 

Leucocytes,  classification  of.  in  examina- 
tion of  blood,  278. 

LLAMAS.  ROSENDO.  See  GARRISON, 
185.  257. 

Luffa  cylindrlca  Roem.,  222. 

Luffa   acutangula  Roxb..   222. 
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LINDQUIST,  Mr.,  Editorial  :  Discussions  of 
papers  o£  Mr.  Clegg  (77)  aud  of  Drs. 
Rogers  (99)  aud  Nichols  aud  Andrews 
(81).   142. 

LOPEZ.   LEONCIO.      See  BOWMAN,   271. 

Lycopersioum  esculeutum  Mill.,   221. 

Malaria,    action   of   atoxyl    in   treatment   of, 
1,  6  ;  distribution  of,  in  Philippines,  273  ; 
examination    of   blood   with    reference   to, 
in   town   of   Taytay,    273;    Philippine   Is- 
lands, 294  ;  in  town  of  Taytay,  235,  279, 
280  ;  prophylactic  measures  against,  235  ; 
isolated    sporadic    cases    of,     in    Taytay, 
275  :     methods     of     exterminating,     276 ; 
number    of    latent    cases    of,    in    Taytay, 
274  ;   number  of  natives  infected  with,  in 
town  of  Taytay,  273  ;  period  of  epidemic  j 
of,    273  ;    relation    of    infection    with,    in  , 
children,    275  ;    treated   by    atoxyl    alone,  ; 
3  ;    treatment   by   atoxyl   and   quinine,   4  ; 
malaria  Plasmodia,   123.  ^ 

MANAPAT,    VICENTE    E.      See    BOWMAN, 

271. 
Manche,  epidemic  of  dengue  on  board,   21  ; 

previous  epidemic  on  board,  in  1907,  23. 
Mangifera  indica  L.,  222. 
Mauihot  utilissima  Pohl,  222. 
Manila,  suppression  of  cholera  epidemic  in. 

43. 
MARSHALL,   HARRY   T.,   An   unusual  case 

of  amoebic  dysentery,  303. 
MARTINI,  E.,  Remarks  on  Piroplasmosis, 
121  ;  The  development  of  Piroplasma 
and '  Trypanosoma  of  cattle  in  artificial 
culture  media,  147. 
MCLAUGHLIN,  A.  J.,  The  suppression  of 
a  cholera  epidemic  in  Manila,  43  ;  The 
suppression  of  a  cholera  outbreak  in  the 
provinces  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  107  ; 
Some  observations  upon  cholera  in 
children,  357  ;  Book  review :  Essential 
of  Sanitary  Science,  by  Gilbert  E.  Brooke, 
69 ;  Editorial :  Discussion  of  paper  on 
"Suppression  of  Cholera  Epidemic  in 
Manila"  (43)  59.  62,  63. 
Medical    School,    address    at   commencement 

exercises  of  Philippine,  71. 
Medical    survey,    of    town    of    Taytay,    205; 
extent    of,    209  ;    object   of,    206 ;    method 
of  conducting.  267,  268. 
>Iedium,    used    in    cultivation    of    amceboe, 

404. 
Meningitis,  in  children  mistaken  for  cholera, 
363 ;    average    number    of    deaths    among 
children  from,  365. 
MERRILL.    E.    D.,    Medical    survey    of    the 
town   of  Taytay.:    Part  V.     The  principal 
foods  utilized  by  the  natives,   218. 
Microfilaria  bancrofti,  279. 
Midden   pit,   of  Taytay   a   menace  to  health, 

138. 
Miricidia,  178,  179. 

Mosquitoes,    breeding    places    of,    233 ;    ma- 
laria carrying,   235  ;   of  town  of  Taytay, 
23. 
Mosquito  nets,  in  town  of  Taytay,  235. 
Monkeys,  susceptibility  of.  to  surra,  151. 


Mormodica  charantia  L.,   222. 
Musa  paradisiaca  L.,  221. 
Musa  sapieutum  L.,  221. 
Musca  domestica  L.,  236,   239. 
Musca  sp.,  239.  _ 
Myiasis,  236. 
Myzomyia,   234. 

Myzomyia  rossi,  breediug  places  of,  235. 
Myzomyia  rossi  Giles,  234,  293. 
Myzorhynchus  barbirostris  V.  d.  W.,  239. 
Naja  bungaru.s,  204. 
'  Naja  naja,  204. 
Naja  samarensis,  204. 
Necator  americanus,  263. 
NICHOLS,    HENRY    J.,    Discussion    of    Dr. 
McLaughlin's  paper  on  "The  Suppression 
I        of  a  Cholera  Epidemic  in   Manila"    (43), 
;       67  ;   Medical  survey  of  the  town  of  Tay- 
'        tay :      Part     XIII.      Filariasis,      malaria, 
tuberculosis,    typhoid    fever,    goitre,    beri- 
beri,   venereal    and    skin    diseases,    279  ; 
I       The  treatment  of  Asiatic  cholera  During 
the  Recent  Epidemic,   81  ;    See  PHALEN, 
127  ;    Editorial :    Discussion    of    Dr.    Mc- 
Laughlin's   paper    on    "The    Suppression 
of  a  Cholera  Epidemic  in  Manila"    (43), 

67. 

Notice,  of  meeting  of  American  Gynecolo- 
gical  Society,   461. 

Nutrition  of  Filipino  people,  195. 

OHNO,  Y.  K.,  The  reaction  of  culture  media 
in  relation  to  the  morphology  of  the 
cholera   organism,   339. 

Ova,  effect  of  sunlight  on,  of  paragonimus, 
182;  of  paragonimus,  177,  178;  results 
from  dried  paragonimus,  182,  183  ; 
temperature  necessary  for  development 
of,  of  paragonimus,  180,  181;  time  re- 
quired   for    development   of   paragonimus, 

178. 
Oxyuris,   186. 

Pachyrhizus  bulbosus  Kurz.,   222. 
Paragonimiasis,    deleterious    effects    of    in- 
fection with,   297. 
Paragonimus,    development    of    the    mirici- 
dium    of,    under    various    physical    condi- 
tions, 177. 
Paramoecium,  266. 

Parasites,  aestivo-autumnal,  number  of  in- 
fections with,  in  Taytay,  274;  animal 
of  intestine,  257;  filarial,  of  man  and 
animals,  133;  malarial,  235;  Tertian, 
number  of  infections  with,  in  Taytay, 
273. 
Pediculidae,  239. 

Pediculus  capitis  DeGeer,  236,  239. 
Pediculus  vestimenti  L.,  237. 
PHALEN.  J.  M.,  The  distribution  of  fllaria 
in    the    Philippine    Islands,     127  ;     Book 
Review  :  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 
By  Henry  W.   Stelwagon,   69. 
Phasrolus  mungo,  220,  222. 
Philippine  cobras,  204. 

Philippine  Medical  School,  address  at  com- 
mencement exercises  of,  71. 
Philippine  snakes,   203. 
Phthirius   inguinalis  Leach,   237. 
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Pia  mater,   10. 

Piroplasma,   121 ;  development  of,   in  artifi- 
cial  culture   media,    147  ;    different   forms 
of,   147. 
Piroplasma     bigeminnum, .  121,     156,     163, 

164. 
Piroplasma  canis,  163. 
Piroplasma  equi,   163. 

Piroplasma   leucocytophagum,    122.  , 

Piroplasma  parvum,   121. 
Piroplasmasta,  121. 
Piroplasmosis,   how  conveyed   to  man,    121  : 

remarks  on,  121. 
Pisum  sativum  L.,  222. 

Plague,  immunization  of  cattle  against  anti- 
cattle-serum,   351  ;   methods  of  combating 
cattle,   in   Philippine  Islands,   3S1  :   filtra- 
tion   experiments   on    the   virus   of   cattle, 
37. 
Poisonous  Philippine  snakes,  203. 
Provinces,   suppression   of   outbreak   of   cho- 
lera in,  of  Philippine  Islands,  107. 
Psidium  guajava  L.,  221. 
Pulex  serraticeps  Gen.,  237,  239. 
Pulieidae,    239. 
Pulmonary    tuberculosis,    in    town    of    Tay- 

tay,  281. 
Raphauus  sativus  L.,   222. 
Relapsing    fever,    298  ;    distinct    from    tick 
fever,  187  ;    in    Taytay,    277  ;    relation    of 
the  Indian  form  of,  to  African  tick  fever, 
187. 
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Medical  survey  of  the  town  of  Taytay  : 
Part  IV.  Chemical  analyses  of  Taytay 
waters.  217. 
RIVERA,  VICENTE.  See  BOWMAN,  271. 
ROGERS,  LEONARD.  The  treatment  of 
cholera  by  injections  of  hypertonic  saline 
solutions  with  a  simple  and  rapid  method 
of  intra-abdominal  administration,  09. 
RUEDIGER,  E.  H.,  Filtration  experiments 
on  the  virus  of  cattle  plague  with  Cham- 
berland  filters  "F."  37;  Filtration  of 
immune  serums.  331  ;  Immunizing  cattle 
against  antlcnttle-plague  serum,  351  ; 
Observations  on  cattle  plague  In  the 
I'hilipplne  Islands  and  the  methods  em- 
ployed In  lombating  It.  381  :  The  dif- 
ference in  susceptibility  to  cattle  plague 
encountered  among  cattle  and  carnbnos. 
425. 


Saccharum  officinarum  L..,  222. 

SALEEBY,  Dr.  N.  M.,  Discussion  of  Dr. 
McLaughlin's  paper  on  "The  Suppression 
of  a  Cholera  Epidemic  in  Manila"  (43), 
59. 

Saline  solution,  administration  of,  in  treat- 
ment of  Asiatic  cholera,  85,  86  ;  in 
treatment  of  cholera,  99  ;  quantity  in- 
jected in  treatment  of  cholera,   102. 

Salt  solution,  development  of  paragonimus 
ova   in,    182. 

Salts,  proportion  of,  in  the  blood  in  cholera, 
100. 

^natoriums,    establishment    of,    for    treat- 

•   meut  of  tuberculosis,  316. 

Sandoricum  indicum  Cav.,  222. 

Sanitary  conditions,  of  town  of  Taytay, 
247. 

Sanitary  ordinances,  enactment  of,  neces- 
sary in   suppressing  cholera,   109. 

Sanitary  pits,  construction  of,  in  town  o( 
Taytay,  234,  288 ;  objections  to,  288 ; 
breeding  places  of  flies,   288. 

Sarcophagidae,  236. 

Scabies,   284. 

Scavengers,  pigs  as,  in  town  of  Taytay, 
252. 

Schistosoma   haematobinum,    291. 

Schistosoma   Japonicum,   291. 

Serum,  apparatus  necessary  for  preparation 
of.  386  ;  anticattle-plague,  385  ;  immu- 
nizing cattle  against  anticattle-plague, 
351. 

Serums,   filtration  of  immune,  331. 

Serum   station,   management  of,   386. 

SEVILLA,  VICTOR.  See  GUERRERO, 
LUIS,    273. 

Seshania  grandiflora   Poir..   223. 

Siphonaptera,   239. 

Skin  diseases,  in  town  of  Taytay.  283,  284. 

Smallpox,  in  town  of  Taytay,  29S  ;  deaths 
from.   298  ;   vaccination  against.   29S. 

Snakes,  poisonous  Philippine,  203. 

Solanum    melongena    L.,    222. 

Solanum  tuberosum  L..   222. 

Spleen,  enlargement  of,  an  indicator  of 
presence  of  malaria.  274  ;  enlargement  of 
in  Taytay,  235  ;  number  of  cases  of 
enlargement   of   in   Taytay,   294. 

Splenomegaly,  malaria  not  always  cause  of, 
274. 

Spirillum   cartcri,    192. 

Spirillnm    obermeieri.    187. 

Spirochaeta  Duttonni.  189. 

Spiroc  haeta  obermeierl,   188. 

Stable  fly,   in  Taytay.  236. 

Staphylocoeus   Pyogenes  aureus.  284, 

Statistics,  vital,  of  town  of  Taytay,  241. 

Stegomyia  persistans   Banks,   234,   239. 
I  Stegomyia   samarensis  Ludl.,   235.   239. 

Stomoxys   .aldtrans   Linn..    236.    239, 

STRONG.  RICHARK  P..  Medical  survey  of 
the  town  of  Taytay:  Part  I.  Introduc- 
tion. 2a5  :  Part  XV.  Summary  and  con- 
clusions. 289  ;  Relation  of  the  Indian 
form  of  relapsing  fever  to  African  tick 
fever.     187;     Editorial;     Discussions     of 
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papers  of  Mr.  Clegg  (77)  and  of  Drs. 
Rogers  (99)  and  Nichols  and  Andrews 
(81),  146;  Discussion  of  Dr.  McLaugh- 
lin's paper  on  "The  Suppression  of  n 
Cholera  Epidemic  in  Manila"  (43),  60, 
61,  62,  63,  64. 

Strongyloides,  186. 

Symptomatology,  of  dengue  fever,  27. 

System,  methods  of  studying  structure  of 
central  nervous,  i>. 

Succiuimide  of  mercury,  use  of  in  treatment 
of  tuberculosis  in  Philippine  Islands. 
459. 

Surra,  in  calves,  147  ;  susceptibility  of 
monkeys  to,  151. 

Table  of  physical  examinations,  in  town  of 
Taytay,    271. 

Taenia,  186 ;  infection  with  in  town  of 
Taytay,  296. 

Taenia  sanginata,  296. 

Taenia  solium,  296. 

Tamarindus  iudicus  L.,   222,   223. 

Taytay,  beriberi  in  town  of,  292 ;  better 
class  of  natives  of,  257  ;  chemical  analysis 
of  water  of,  217  ;  distribution  of  malaria 
in,  235  ;  dress  of  natives  of,  250  ; 
elephantiasis  in,  279  ;  examinations  of 
blood  with  reference  to  malaria  in,  273  ; 
financial  condition  of  natives  of,  247  ; 
food  of  people  of,  from  a  physiological 
standpoint,  225  ;  geology  of,  211;  general 
sanitary  conditions  of,  247  ;  goitre  in, 
282  ;  infections  with  intestinal  worms  of 
natives  of,  261  ;  insects  and  mosquitoes 
of,  233  ;  investigations  in  medical  survey 
of,  207  ;  location  of  town  of,  206,  211, 
219,  233  ;  market  of,  253  ;  medical  survey 
of  town  of,  205 ;  number  of  registered 
deaths  for  given  period,  243  ;  occupation 
of  people  of,  290  ;  population  of,  by  age 
sex  and  groups,  242 ;  reason  for  mixed 
population  of,  241 ;  sanitary  pits  in,  288 
skin  diseases  in,  283 ;  streams  of,  211 
surroundings  of  houses  of,  252,  253 
tuberculosis  in,  280  ;  typhoid  fever  in, 
280 ;  venereal  disease  in,  282 ;  vital 
statistics  of  town  of,  241 ;  washing  of 
clothes  in,  250  ;  water  supply  of,  211. 

TEAGUE,  OSCAR,  The  cutoneous  reaction 
in  leprosy.  Preliminary  report,  327  ;  The 
Xastin   treatment  of   leprosy,   329. 

Tests,  agglutinative,  with  spirochaetae,  188. 

Texas  fever,   154,   157. 

Tick  fever,  distinct  from  relapsing  fever, 
187  ;  relation  of  the  Indian  form  of 
relapsing  fever  to  African  tick,  187. 

Tinea  curcinata,  284. 

Tinea  imbicata,  285. 

Tinea  nigra   (Castellani)    Pinta,  285. 

Tinea  tonsurans,  285. 

Tinea  versicolor,  284. 

Trichuris,  186  ;  infection  with,  in  town  of 
Taytay,  262.  296,  297. 

Trimeresurus  graniineus,   204. 

Trypanosoma,  122. 

Trypanosoma  brucei,  163. 

Trypanosoma  evansi,  151. 
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Trypano.soma  lervisi,   149. 

Trypanosoma  pertennies,  285. 

Trypanosomata,  295  ;  cultivation  of,  from 
blood  of  calf,   160. 

Trypanosomiasis,   human,  295. 

Tuberculosis,  action  of  tuberculin  in  treat- 
ment of,  in  Philippine  Islands,  456,  459  ; 
among  cattle  in  Philippine  Islands,  454  ; 
cost  of,  317  ;  exhibit  of,  312  ;  focus  of.  in 
town  of  Taytay,  280  ;  mestizos  of  Taytay 
more  susceptible  to,  290  ;  organization  of 
Sixth  International  Congress  on,  311  ; 
paers  read  at  Sixth  International  Con- 
gress on,  314  ;  percentage  of  natives  of 
Taytay  affected  with,  280  ;  prevalence  of, 
in  Philippine  Islands,  454  ;  present  treat- 
ment of,  455  ;  statistics  on  tuberculosis  in 
Philippine  Islands,  454  ;  reactions  in 
diagnosis  of,  323  ;  recommendations  for 
treatment  of,  318 ;  Sixth  International 
Congress  on,  311  ;  treatment  of,  317. 

Typhlope  braminus,  204. 

Typhoid  fever,  in  town  of  Taytay,  292  ; 
number  of  cases  of,  in  town  of  Taytay, 
280  ;  prevalence  of,  in  Philippine  Islands, 
292  ;   Widal  reactions  in,   281. 

Typhoid  fly,  236. 

Ulcers,  caused  by  Balantidium  coli,  421. 
'  Uncinarla  duodenale,  419. 

Uraemia,    deficient   blood    pressure    cause    of 
!        post-choleraic,    104  ;    treatment   and   mor- 
j       tality  of,    in  Asiatic   cholera,   87,   88. 
!  Vaccination,  against  smallpox,  298  ;  against 
cholera,     298  ;     of     lepers     in     study     of 
cutaneous   reaction   in  leprosy,   325  ;    suc- 
cess of,  in  town  of  Angat,  299. 

VAN    R.    HOFF,    COLONEL,    Discussion    of 
I        Dr.    McLaughlin's    paper    on    "The    Sup- 
pression   of   a    Cholera    Epidemic    in    Ma- 
nila, "  59,  61,  62,  63,  66. 

VASSAL,  J.  J.,  Atoxyl  in  the  treatment  of 
malaria,  1  ;  Dengue  in  Indo-China.  Epi- 
demic on  board  the  Manche,  21. 

Venereal  disease,  amount  of  in  town  of  Tay- 
tay,  282. 

Venereal  and  skin  diseases,  279. 

\"ibrio,  experiments  with  strains  of  cholera, 
339. 

Vigna  sinensis  Endl.,  222. 

Water,  amcebse  in  drinking,  in  town  of  Tay- 
tay, 215  ;  bacteriological  analyses  of,  in 
town  of  Taytay,  215,  290  ;  breeding  places 
tor  mosquitoes,  234  ;  drinking,  in  town 
of  Taytay,  234,  249  ;  method  of  drawing, 
from  wells  in  town  of  Taytay,  250  ;  new 
supply  needed  in  Taytay,  213.  214.  292. 
!  Water  analysis,  bacteriological  of  town  of 
I       Taytay,   290. 

Waters,  chemical  analyses  of  Taytay,  217  ; 
sanitary  chemical  examination  of  Taytay. 
217  ;  constituents  of,  of  Taytay,  217  ; 
physical   characteristics   of  Taytay,   217. 

Water  supply,  condition  of,  in  suppressing 
cholera  outbreak  in  the  provinces,  107  ; 
in  town  of  Taytay,  291  ;  new.  needed  for 
Taytay.  292. 
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Wells,  in  town  of  Taytay,  213  ;  two  different 
classes  of,  213  ;  need  of  deep  tubular, 
214  ;  recommendations  for  drilling,  214. 

White  mice,  susceptibility  of,  to  all  strains 
of   spirochaetae,   190. 

WHITMORE,  E.  R.,  Tuberculosis  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  453  ;  Book  reviews : 
Diseases  of  the  Skin  and  the  Eruptive 
Fevers.      By  Jay  Frank  Schamberg,   205  : 


Practical   Bacteriology,    Blood   Work,    and 

Animal  Parasitology,  463. 
WORCRSTKR,   DEAN  C,  Discussion  of  Dr. 

McLaughlins  paper  on  "The  Suppression 

of  a  Cholera  Epidemic  in  Manila,"    (43), 

62,  63,  64.  65. 
Worms,  intestinal,  in  town  of  Taytay,  261. 
Yaws,  285. 
Zea  mays  L.,   222. 
Zingiber  officinale  Rose.,  223. 
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